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RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  AND  LIFE. 


"  Our  fatthera  worshipped  in  thi»  mountain ;  and  ye  say,  that  in  Jenualem  is 
the  place  where  men  oaght  to  worship.**     *  «  * 

.'*  The  hour  cometb,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jeni- 
salem,  worship  the  Father.  *  *  *  But  the  hoar  oometh,  and  now  is,  when 
the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  :  for  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  God  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."     (John  iv.  20,  21,  28,  24.) 
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L— THE  NEW  CREED  AND  THE  OLD,  m  THEIR 

SECULAR  RESULTS.— L 

Religious  ideas  lie  so  near  the  root  of  human  life,  that 
no  essential  change  in  them  can  stop  short  in  theories  and 
systems  of  theology,  but  must  also  modify  more  or  less 
considerably  every  department  of  our  activity.  The  great 
religious  revolutions  of  past  ages  have  each  produced  new  de- 
velopments of  the  intellect,  of  the  conscience,  and  even  of  the 
affections  and  artistic  powers,  in  directions  which  to  a  super- 
ficial judgment  might  have  seemed  beyond  the  remotest 
range  of  their  influence.  Not  to  speak  of  the  vast  cataclysms 
of  earlier  times,  when  the  old  creeds  of  Paganism  and  Sabse- 
anism  were  swept  away,  and  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth 
of  Christianity  and  Islam  arose  in  their  place,  the  Protestant 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  was  the  cause  (in  a 
degree  also  the  effect,  but  primarily  the  cause)  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  extended  by  degrees  to  ethics  and  politics,  to 
social  and  domestic  habits,  to  science  and  literature,  to 
poetry,  painting,  architecture ;  nay,  to  the  very  physiognomy 
and  bearing  of  the  race  which  adopted  the  new  theology. 
To  believe  that  the  final  test  of  doctrine  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible  rather  than  in  Pope  or  Council,  to  modify  the 
dogma  of  Transubstantiation  into  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist,  to  diminish  the  Ssu^raments  firom  seven  to 
two, — ^these  were  assuredly  not  changes  which  at  first  sight 
might  have  been  expected  to  entail  the  results  which  Europe 
witnesses  to-day,  between  the  nations  which  have  adhered 
to  the  old  creed  and  those  which  have  adopted  the  new. 
Sometimes  reflection  will  enable  us  to  trace  how  the  change 
has  been  effected ;  how  the  exercise  of  the  ''  duty  of  private 
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judgment"  has  fostered  independence  of  spirit ;  how  the 
repudiation  of  some  of  the  ascetic  principles  of  Bomanism 
has  promoted  personal  self-respect  and  cleanliness ;  how  the 
absence  of  a  pyx  in  the  churches,  together  with  a  fresh 
strain  after  spirituality  of  worship,  has  discouraged  all  the 
arts  which  served  to  glorify  religious  edifices  But  much 
of  the  immeasurable  diiference  (rather  to  be  felt  than  de- 
scribed, and  only  known  fully  to  those  who  have  dwelt  in 
both)  between  a  Protestant  household  and  a  Somish  one, 
a  Protestant  country  and  one  where  Catholicism  prevails, 
in  a  great  degree  eludes  our  attempts  at  explanation.  As 
some  philosophers  tell  us  the  body  is  moulded  by  and  with 
the  soul,  so  the  secular  life  has  been  moulded  by  the  reli- 
gious creed,  "fashioned  secretly"  and  growing  together, 
acting  and  reacting  one  on  the  other. 

These  changes  of  the  past  are  assuredly  predictions  for  us 
of  the  similar  modifications  which  any  analc^ous  religious 
reforms  must  hereafter  introduce  into  the  temporal  concerns 
of  the  nations  by  which  they  may  be  adopted.  If  we  alter 
our  creed  in  any  important  particular,  it  will  not  be  only 
in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  or  in  books  of  divinity, 
or  in  the  religious  sentiments  of  individual  souls,  that  the 
result  will  be  found.  In  departments  of  human  energy 
apparently  disconnected  with  religion,  among  the  habits, 
feelings,  efforts  of  the  boor  and  the  poet,  the  statesman  and 
the  man  of  science,  the  result  will  be  marked.  The  ''  little 
leaven"  of  doctrine  will  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  life's 
affairs.  Through  remote  and  imperceptible  channels  the 
influence  will  force  its  way,  and  because  a  man  has  altered 
his  ideas  of  things  above,  he  will  alter  his  action  as  regards 
all  things  below. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  this  is  an  age  of  more  than  com- 
mon transition.  A  large  party  in  the  Church,  indeed,  tell  us 
that  it  is  an  age  of  return  to  beliefs  long  obsolete,  and  prac- 
tices which  seem  to  savour  of  centuries  gone  by.  "  Bitual- 
ism"  in  the  year  1866  is  an  apparition  portentous  as  that 
of  the  cowled  monk  in  Dan  Juan;  and  such  a  book  as 
the  "  Church  and  the  World"  ought  to  weigh  in  the  scale 
in  which  we  measure  contemporary  opinion,  as  a  sad  coun- 
terpoise to  such  works  as  men  like  Lyell  and  Tyndall  and 
Huxley  and  Darwin  contribute  to  the  thought  of  the  aga 
Future  historians  will  have  to  record,  as  a  new  chapter  of 
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Popular  Delasions,  the  mania  for  millineiy  and  horticul- 
tural religion ;  and,  in  measuring  the  slow  progress  of  man 
through  past  millenniums,  they  may  notice  how  the  nume- 
rous authors  of  the ''  Church  and  the  World"  display  mental 
characters  identical  with  those  of  the  Schoolmen  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  even  as  the  sculls  of  some  persons  now  living  bear 
perfect  resemblance  to  the  depressed  crania  of  those  of  the 
age  of  Bronze  or  of  Stone.  But  however  marvellous  may 
be  the  force  of  that  under-tow  of  the  wave  which  is  at  this 
moment  dragging  men  back  by  thousands,  face  downward, 
into  the  depths  of  superstition,  it  can  be  only  the  mere 
inevitable  reaction  &om  the  great  onward  movement  of  the 
tima  In  a  measure,  the  very  violence  of  the  receding  wave 
proves  the  power  of  the  advancing  tida 

Not  in  such  an  essay  as  this  can  the  argument  be  opened, 
whether  indeed  the  world  be  progressing,  "  leaving  the  things 
which  are  behind  and  stretclung  forward  to  the  things  which 
are  before,"  or  returning  in  its  senility  "  to  think  as  a  child, 
to  feel  as  a  cbild,  to  understand  as  a  child/'  all  the  ''  childish 
things"  its  priests  fain  would  teach  it.  The  readers  of  this 
Review  will  probably  concede  without  debate  the  truth  of 
the  only  remark  we  need  to  make,  namely,  that  a  consider- 
able modification  of  the  religious  opinions  of  our  fathers  is 
forced  upon  our  generation.  Commonly  enough  this  is 
admitted.  Less  commonly,  however,  is  it  foreseen  that  the 
religious  revolution  before  us  will  entail  after  it  many 
changes  in  things  not  directly  connected  with  theological 
doctrine,  or  even  with  the  position  of  the  teachers  of  those 
doctrines.  We  all  anticipate  at  no  distant  day  to  find  views 
popularly  maintained  which  are  now  the  possession  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  thinkers,  and  we  also  con- 
clude that  at  some  remoter  time  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments of  the  country  will  be  in  some  degree  aCTected  by  the 
common  reception  of  such  views.  But  the  fact  that  each 
new  religious  idea,  such  as  those  which  are  now  being  sowed 
broadcast  through  men's  minds,  is  a  seed  which  in  germi- 
nating will  bear,  not  only  leaves  of  doctrine,  but  flowers  and 
fruit  of  feelings  and  actions,  as  yet  unseen  and  unsuspected, 
— ^this  we  do  not  consider. 

It  has  appeared  to  the  writer  that  an  effort  to  trace  out 
the  probable  consequences  of  the  change  before  us,  so  far 
as  they  may  yet  be  indicated,  would  be  neither  uninterest- 
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ing  nor  tminstructiva  Of  course  such  a  task  can  be  at  best 
but  a  series  of  well-founded  conjecturea  We  neither  know 
with  any  certainty  what  the  creed  of  the  next  generation 
will  be,  nor  what  changes  of  condition  brought  about  fix)m 
other  causes  may  react  upon  religious  habits  and  ideas. 
Fifty  years  ago,  a  far-seeing  man  might  have  predicted  the 
growth  of  free  thought  and  extension  of  scepticism ;  but  he 
could  not  have  foreseen  that  the  free  thought  of  our  age 
would  be  as  tender  and  reverential  as  that  of  his  time  was 
rough  and  contemptuous ;  and  still  less  could  he  have  fore- 
seen how  the  rapid  current  of  our  lives  due  to  the  discove- 
ries of  steam,  the  telegraph,  the  penny  post,  the  enormous 
extension  of  the  periodicad  press,  has  tended  to  the  wearing 
out  of  local  and  national  distinctions,  and  the  extension  of 
a  cosmopolitan  spirit  among  the  churches. 

What  we  can  really  do,  what  it  will  be  our  endeavour 
to  do  in  this  paper,  will  be  this.  Starting  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  tendencies  of  thought  now  broadly  visible  will 
continue  and  will  bear  their  natural  residts,  we  shall  strive 
to  discern  what  these  tendencies  in  various  particulars  may 
be,  and  then  point  out  what  consequences  the  known  laws 
of  human  nature  may  justify  us  in  anticipating  therefrom. 
These  tendencies  and  their  results  will  of  course  appear 
in  contrast  to  the  diflferent  tendencies  of  past  modes  of 
thought  and  their  necessarily  very  different  influence. 

Let  it  be  premised  at  starting,  that,  in  speaking  of  the 
"  Old  Creed,"  we  do  not  mean  any  special  form  of  doctrine 
peculiar  to  any  one  Christian  Church ;  neither  Catholicism 
nor  Calvinism, — neither  the  dogmas  of  Luther  nor  those  of 
Socinus.  We  mean,  generally,  those  theological  ideas  which 
have  more  or  less  prevailed  hitherto,  and  especially  in  later 
ages,  in  Christendom  at  large  and  in  our  own  country  in  par- 
ticular ;  ideas  which  we  conceive  to  be  now  dying  away,  and 
which  are  either  visibly  falling  out  of  the  ordinary  preach- 
ing of  the  day,  or  may  safely  be  predicted  to  be  doomed  to 
speedy  oblivion  by  the  rise  of  other  ideas  incompatible  with 
their  existence.  And  by  the  New  Creed  we  do  not  mean 
the  views  of  any  one  sect  or  teacher  of  our  time, — ^neither 
the  Unitarianism  of  Martineau  nor  the  Theism  of  Parker. 
We  mean  rather  the  thoughts  which  belong,  not  to  this 
man  or  the  other,  but  are  bom  in  all  souls  which  have  come 
thoroughly  under  the  influences  of  the  time ;  the  sparks 
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struck  out, — not  by  this  man's  anvil  or  his  neighbour's  flint, 
but  by  the  great  wheels  of  that  car  of  progress  which  thun* 
ders  past  and  rolls  over  us  alL  The  "  New  Creed"  we  speak 
of  means  not  a  series  of  dogmas  to  be  accepted  or  rejected 
at  our  option.  It  means  certain  ideas,  certain  ways  of 
viewing  all  ideas,  which  are  forced  on  us  by  no  effort,  and 
at  which  we  arrive  by  no  sudden  conversion,  but  which  we 
can  no  more  escape  than  we  can  avoid  breathing  the  air 
of  the  land  in  which  we  live,  and  finding  it  incorporate  its 
elements  in  our  bodily  frama 

Such  an  inquiry  as  this  must  be  conducted  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  a  spirit  of  calm  judgment,  and  by  no  means  with  any 
effort  to  arrive  at  the  foregone  conclusion  that  the  ideas  we 
believe  to  be  true  will  in  all  cases  tend  to  the  visible  and 
immediate  benefit  of  mankind.  No  changes  of  opinion  which 
the  world  has  yet  seen  or  is  ever  likely  to  see,  are  sources  of 
unmixed  good.  Something  beneficial  and  beautiful,  or  at  least 
reverent  with  age,  is  lost  with  the  old  things ;  somethi];^ 
hurtful,  ugly,  harshly-coloured,  comes  with  the  new.  Nay, 
more.  The  faith  that  Truth  itself,  so  far  as  we  ever  attain  to  it, 
must  in  its  ultimate  results  be  productive  of  unmixed  good, 
and  Error  of  unmixed  evil,  is  a  faith  most  difficult  to  corro- 
borate from  history.  Mankind  from  the  beginning  seem  to 
have  been  nourished  on  mental  food  in  which  the  proportion 
of  error  and  mistake  has  always  been  large  and  often  enor- 
mous ;  and  in  seeking  to  discover  the  ideas  which  to  all 
appearance  have  contributed  most  to  strengthen  the  nerves 
of  the  martyr  and  warm  the  blood  of  the  philanthropist,  our 
analysis  as  often  detects  that  which  we  are  compelled  to 
class  as  local  and  temporary  delusion,  as  that  which  we  can 
recognize  as  eternal  truth.  Yet  among  human  beliefs  most 
dear  and  sacred,  this  faith  must  be  found.  The  ultimate 
benefit  of  truth  and  mischief  of  lies,  is,  we  will  not  say  a 
corollary  from  the  proposition  that  God,  and  not  a  devil, 
rules  the  world ;  it  is  even  more  than  this — a  faith  under- 
lying all  other  feith,  and  retainable  even  by  the  honest 
atheist  himself  But  it  is  the  vMimate,  not  the  speedy  or 
immediate,  benefit  derived  from  truth  in  which  alone  we 
can  put  trust.  The  first  results,  and  the  second,  and  the 
twentieth,  may  be  but  a  series  of  temporary  evils  and  dis- 
orders. When  any  error  has  become  entangled  with  moral 
sentiments  (as  all  religious  errors  have  been  from  the  begin- 
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ning),  the  removal  of  each  error  is  inevitably  the  distarbance 
of  its  nearest  moral  sentiment  To  apply  the  old  parable  in 
a  different  sense,  every  tare  torn  up  loosens  the  loot  of  the 
wheat  No  marvel  that  men  say,  "  Let  both  grow  together 
till  the  harvest  of  eternity  !"  But  God — the  God  who  in 
our  day  s^ds  out,  not  Elijahs  and  Isaiahs  to  preach  righ- 
teousness, with  their  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,**  but  geologists 
and  astronomers  and  chemists  and  critics,  to  announce  the 
facts  of  His  universe  with  their  message,  "  Thus,  and  thus, 
hath  God  done" — ^that  God  bids  us,  and  compels  us,  whe- 
ther we  will  or  whether  we  would  fain  forbear,  to  root  out 
every  lie  which  our  hands  may  grasp,  and  to  trust  to  Him 
to  make  the  wheat  plant  itself  afresh  with  tenfold  vigour 
in  the  loosened  soil 

I.  Let  us  examine  first  the  tendency  of  modem  thought 
as  regards  the  relation  of  this  life  to  the  life  to  corner  and  the 
result  of  the  change  in  our  ideas  on  this  subject  on  secular 
interests. 

It  would  seem  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  following  alter- 
ations have  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  on 
the  subject  of  the  future  world.  1st  The  local  heaven  and 
hell,  above  the  clouds  and  under  the  earth,  have  been  abo- 
lished by  astronomy.  2nd.  The  word  "state"  has  been 
sedulously  substituted  by  divines  for  "  place,"  and  conveys 
a  far  less  definite  idea,  requiring  even  a  considerable  degree 
of  spiritual  feeling  in  the  hearer  to  be  impressive  at  alL 
3rd.  Descriptions  of  physical  tortures  in  hell,  or  glories  in 
heaven,  are  disused,  if  not  disavowed,  by  the  most  orthodox, 
4th  The  duration  of  future  penalties  has  been  so  extensively 
disputed,  that  it  is  hard,  beyond  the  straitest  sect  of  the 
Evangelicals,  to  find  men  thoroughly  persuaded  that  such 
duration  is  endless.  The  High-chureh  party  bring  forward 
the  doctrine  of  Puigatory,  and  tell  us  (as  the  old  Catholics 
never  did)  that  the  number  of  the  finally  damned  is  proba- 
bly small.  The  Broad-chureh  party  in  both  its  branches, 
many  orthodox  Dissenters,  and  of  course  Unitarians,  Uni- 
versalists  and  Theists  of  all  shades,  renounce  the  dogma  of 
eternal  torments  with  horror. 

Thus  we  have  substituted  for  our  fathers'  Heaven  above 
the  sky,  with  its  crowns  and  harps,  and  their  Hell  under  the 
earth,  with  its  fire  and  worms  (each  to  be  entered  at  death 
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and  inbabited  for  ever),  a  qtiite  different  idea  of  the  future 
state.  Those  among  us  who  are  most  convinced  that  "  the 
soul  of  a  man  never  dies/'  still  admit  that  they  have  not  the 
vaguest  notion  where  he  lives  nor  how  he  lives  after  death. 
We  have  a  heaven  which  is  nowhere  in  particular,  and  a 
heU  whose  localization  by  any  preacher's  imagination  in  the 
remotest  region  of  the  astronomical  universe  is  instantly 
scouted  and  derided  on  all  hands.  In  a  word,  we,  men  and 
women  whose  minds  are  so  constituted  as  that  every  idea 
must  take  its  place  under  the  great  intuitiona  d  priori  of 
time  and  space,  we  who  can  think  of  nothing  lucidly  except 
in  relation  to  time  and  space,  have  contrived  to  banish 
our  own  immortality  to  a  twilight  limbo  which  we  place 
nowhere  in  the  universe  of  space,  and  conceive  of  as  nowise 
affected  by  the  limitations  of  time.  We  believe  indeed  that 
we  shall  exist  hereafter ;  and  that,  in  some  unknown  way, 
in  that  unseen,  unknown  existence,  our  moral  sense  will  be 
satisfied  by  the  reward  of  suffering  virtue,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  vice  unchastised  upon  uiis  planet  But  beyond 
this,  "  who  telleth  a  tale  of  unspeaking  death  f '  Who  ven- 
tures so  much  as  to  cast  an  image  from  the  magic-lanthom 
of  Fancy  upon  that  dread  "  cloud"  which  receives  all  the 
dead  out  of  our  sights  and  whereon  our  fathers  threw  the 
phantasmagoria  of  the  Divina  Commedia  and  of  Paradise 
Lostt 

What  must  be  the  result  of  this  dissolving  away  of  the 
old  heaven  and  the  old  hell?  The  result  is  plain.  The 
worlds  enveloped  in  mist  are  fEiding  away  into  compara- 
tive insignificanca  We  do  not  think  of  them  as  we  once 
did.  We  cannot  measure  the  latitude  of  our  voyage  over 
life's  ocean  by  orbs  hidden  behind  the  clouda  -  Without 
denying,  or  even  gravely  doubting,  we  allow  the  Future 
to  pass  into  the  dim  distance,  and  the  Present  to  fill  the 
whole  foreground  of  our  thoughts.  We  live  in  "  the  light 
of  common  day,"  no  longer  illumined  by  gleams  of  radiance 
from  the  open  portals  of  the  Celestial  City,  nor  yet  made 
lurid  with  the  reflected  flames  of  Grehenna.  The  relative 
positions  of  the  two  worlds  has  been  counterchanged.  The 
present  world  has  gained  in  interest  whatsoeiver  the  future 
world  has  lost  Or  rather  we  may  say,  that  the  shade  and 
uncertainty  in  which  the  all-wise  Creator  has  been  pleased 
to  leave  for  the  present  the  immortal  life  of  man,  and  the 
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consequent  vividness  of  his  present  interests  and  duties  have 
returned  to  their  normal  degree ;  and  the  education  upon 
earth  of  the  heir  of  heaven  is  no  longer  disturbed  by  daz- 
zling visions  of  future  greatness,  calculated  to  throw  all 
the  trials  and  punishments  of  this  life  into  insignificance. 
Henceforth  that  other  life  beyond  the  tomb,  reduced  by 
imagination  to  a  moral  sequel  and  conclusion  of  life  upon 
earth,  will  only  serve  to  add  solemnity  and  weight  to  the 
duties  to  be  done  here  below,  and  never  again  will  stand  (as 
it  has  done  since  the  rise  of  Christianity)  as  the  aim  and 
purport  of  those  duties ;  the  great  reality  of  existence  which 
made  this  life,  with  all  its  struggles  and  prayers,  only  a 
feverish  and  delusive  dream.  Men  will  strive  henceforth 
for  virtue  and  for  union  with  God,  believing  that  such 
virtue  and  such  divine  union  will  not  cease  at  the  grave's 
mouth,  but  last  and  grow  for  endless  ages  in  the  unknown 
life  beyond.  But  tiiey  will  not  again  strive  for  them  fte- 
cavse  thereby  they  shall  escape  the  burning  cave  of  hell, 
or  climb  the  diamond  battlements  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
There  is  no  more  liviTig  for  the  future  possibla  There 
is  only  living  in  the  present,  feeling  assured  that  as  is  the 
present,  so,  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  must  all  the  future 
be.  The  law  of  continuity  has  prevailed  even  in  this  region 
of  thought.  There  is  no  longer^  a  contrast  between  this 
world  and  the  next,  but  an  ever-extended  uniformity  of 
order  and  of  law. 

The  secular  residt  of  this  change  has  for  some  time  been 
familiar.  This  world  to  the  early  Christians,  who  looked 
for  its  immediate  end,  was  a  place  not  worth  working  for. 
The  only  philanthropy  of  the  age  was  to  preach  repentance, 
and  so  save  men's  souls  firom  the  judgment  to  come.  In 
later  Christian  times,  when  the  Last  Day  began  to  be  looked 
on  as  more  distant  and  uncertain,  the  relief  of  suifering,  the 
assuaging  of  all  the  symptoms  of  evil,  came  into  practica  Phi- 
lanthropy, then,  had  two  aims :  to  save  men's  souls  from  hell 
in  the  first  place  (a  salvation  to  be  accomplished,  if  needful, 
through  much  burning  of  bodies) ;  and,  in  the  second,  to 
comfort  the  faithful  under  the  temporary  ills  of  mortal  lot 
But  in  these  lat<3r  times,  when  the  Judgment-day  is  post- 
poned sine  die — ^nay,  made  in  common  parlance  a  sort  of 
synonym  for  the  Greek  Kalends  or  "  to-morrow-come-never*' 
— ^in  these  times^  when  the  whole  future  world  has  grown 
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misty,  and  the  present  life  of  this  planet  comes  ont  in  the 
vivid  electric  light  of  our  universal  and  instantaneous  com- 
munication— ^in  these  times,  the  work  to  which  good  men 
turn  is  different  from  what  it  has  ever  been  before.  Phi- 
lanthropy seeks  indeed  still  the  salvation  of  souls ;  but,  save 
in  narrow  sects  of  Bevivalists,  it  is  hardly  in  any  church 
the  old  gross  idea  of  salvation  from  future  punishment  which 
is  sought  to  be  realized,  so  much  as  the  true  salvation  from 
sin  to  righteousness.  The  sufferings  of  want  and  disease 
are  also  relieved  more  carefully  than  ever.  But  the  peculiar 
and  predominant  philanthropy  of  the  age  is  the  effort  not 
to  sacrifice  this  world  for  the  next ;  not  merely  to  relieve  the 
symptoms  of  evil,  but  to  mend  the  world ;  to  reach  the  root 
of  the  diseases  of  crime  and  poverty  and  pestilence ;  to  pre- 
pare our  land,  our  whole  planet-home,  for  no  **  general  con- 
flagration,'' but  for  indefinite  millenniums  of  virtue  and 
health  and  prosperous  human  existeuca 

A  Monastery  of  the  olden  time,  where  men  renounced  all 
the  joys  and  interests  of  life, 

*'  And  sought  to  merit  heaven 
By  making  earth  a  hell/' 

and  where  the  monks  gave  daily  dole  at  the  gate  to  the 
beggars  whom  their  alms  supported  in  idleness  almost  as 
saintly  as  their  own — such  was  the  type  of  the  virtue  which 
prevailed  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  natural  residt  of  the 
received  doctrines  concerning  this  world  and  the  next 

A  Social  Science  Congress,  where  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  meet  to  consult  (perchance  sometimes  vainly,  yet 
-very  sincerely,  as  their  lives  of  labour  prove)  how  to  pre- 
vent crime,  how  to  cure  pauperism,  how  to  hinder  the 
approach  of  epidemics,  how  to  lift  women  out  of  the  temp- 
tations which  drag  them  down  into  vice,  how,  in  a  won], 
to  reach  and  kill  the  roots  of  all  the  poisonous  plants  in 
the  garden  of  our  land — such  is  the  type  of  the  virtue  of 
our  time,  the  natural  result  of  our  ideas  concerning  the 
importance  and  sanctity  of  this  present  life  upon  earth. 

Again :  Another,  but  still  future,  result  wUl  be  a  change  in 
our  way  of  viewing  the  death  of  criminals.  The  notion  that 
when  men  die  they  "  fall  into  the  hands*  of  a  terrible  Judge, 
that  eternal  perdition  or  eternal  joy  may  depend  on  the 
conditions  of  mind  of  the  last  few  hours  or  moments  in  this 
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world, — ^this  absurd  doctrine  seems  invariably  to  come  into 
action  when  it  can  do  mischief  and  to  be  foi^tten  when 
it  might  be  supposed  likely  to  do  good.  No  wicked  man 
seems  to  be  deterred  by  it  from  vice  or  cruelty.  Even  those 
whose  professions  expose  them  often  to  danger  are  found  to 
be  as  brave  as  (on  their  hypothesis)  only  a  saint  has  a  right 
to  be.  And  when  their  offences  have  been  so  great  as 
to  end  in  capital  punishment,  the  doctrine  comes  up  to 
nullify  the  whole  moral  of  the  act  of  public  justice.  They 
believe,  and  are  instructed  by  their  appointed  teachers  to 
believe,  that  the  most  ferocious  murderer  (having  during 
his  last  hours  in  jail  duly  accepted  the  Christian  atone- 
ment) swings  from  the  gallows  straight  into  paradise.  One 
wretch  after  another,  with  hands  red  with  the  blood  of  his 
kindred,  with  heart  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  with 
words  of  disgusting  hypocrisy  on  his  lips,  goes  off, "  launched 
into  eternity''  as  the  cant  has  it,  and  firmly  assured  that 
that  "  eternity"  \a  for  him  the  immediate  beatitude  of  the 
sons  of  God.  The  thing  is  the  disgrace  of  the  Churches, 
the  redVfCtio  ad  aibsurdum  of  their  doctrine  of  the  Forgive- 
ness of  Sins.  But  while  the  scandal  yet  fills  the  journals 
of  the  day,  we  are  told  from  a  thousand  pulpits  that  the 
dogma  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  is  the  safeguard 
of  public  morality  I  Only  when  that  monstrous  teaching 
is  ended,-— only  when  men  are  really  taught  that 

^  God  is  just ;  He  made  the  chain 
Which  binds  together  gmlt  and  pain," 

and  that  no  solvent  of  blood,  no  bony  hand  of  death,  can 
dissolve  or  break  that  iron  link, — only  then  will  the  doc- 
trine that  there  is  a  life  to  come  be  a  support  to  the  laws 
of  morality. 

II.  Other  changes  in  the  popular  creed  have  introduced 
(or  rather  are  beginning  to  introduce)  differences  which 
wiU  be  hardly  less  important  to  the  Happiness  of  life  than 
those  above  stated  concerning  the  next  world,  have  already 
brought  into  our  idea  of  its  Duties.  These  other  changes, 
however,  have  not  yet  passed  over  nearly  so  many  minds 
as  the  former,  and  their  results  must  be  altogether  more 
remote.  Till  the  old  orthodox  views  of  God  as  a  wrathful 
and  vindictive  Being  have  been  wholly  exploded,  till  the 
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dread  scene  of  Calvaty  has  come  to  be  understood  nniver- 
sally,  if  not  in  an  Unitarian  or  Theistic  sense,  yet  in  some 
sense  such  as  men  like  McLeod  Campbell  wonld  give  it, 
the  newer  and  brighter  day  cannot  begin,  and  the  duty  of 
being  happy,  the  duty  of  bringing  up  children  to  regard 
Happiness  as  the  normal  and  hedthy  and  holy  condition 
of  the  souls  of  Ood*s  creatures,  cannot  be  fuUy  understood. 
Let  us  explain  what  we  mean  more  fully. 

A  certain  mistrust  of  extreme  and  unusual  prosperity  has 
manifested  itself  under  various  religions  from  ancient  days. 
The  inequalities  of  human  destinies,  the  success  of  the 
wicked  and  the  sufferings  ot  the  good,  have  suggested  to 
pious  souls,  from  the  Psalmist's  days  to  our  own,  the  idea 
that  those  inequalities  would  eventually  be  reversed  and  the 
apparent  injustice  of  fate  rectified  Souls  not  pious,  but 
devil-worshiping,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  seen  in  extraor* 
dinary  felicity  an  object  for  the  jealousy  of  superior  beinga 
Kiobe's  children,  so  beautiful  and  numerous,  must  perish 
by  the  shafts  of  envious  deity.  Croesus  must  be  ruined 
before  death  seals  a  life  of  unbroken  prosperity.  One  way 
or  another,  by  the  pious  way  or  the  impious,  men  have 
always  looked  for  catastrophes  to  terminate  unusual  happi- 
ness, and  the  natural  mutations  of  events  have  sufficiently 
supported  and  verified  their  expectations. 

Much  further  than  this,  however,  has  modem  mistrust  of 
felicity  proceeded.  Christianity,  in  giving  sacredness  to 
sorrow,  in  proclaiming  comfort  to  the  mourner  and  blessings 
on  every  bowed  and  humbled  head,  has  had  from  the  firsts 
and  even  in  its  purest  form,  a  tendency  to  instil  a  distrust 
of  the  opposite  conditions  of  joy  and  cheerfulness.  The 
exaggerations  and  corruptions  which  the  faith  taught  on  the 
Mount  of  Gkdilee  has  undergone,  have  deepened  this  ten- 
dency inordinately,  till  the  genial  spirit  of  the  great  Founder 
has  often  seemed  to  disappear  altogether  from  the  Christian 
Church.  Had  Polycrates  Uved  seven  centuries  later  than  he 
did,  he  would  not  merely  have  feared  that  his  extraordinary 
prosperity  would  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Immortals,  but 
that  one  so  rich  as  he  would  have  no  more  chance  of  attain- 
ing the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  the  camel  of  entering  the 
needle's  eye ;  and  that,  not  by  the  easy  sacrifice  of  his  ring, 
but  the  hard  penance  of  a  life  in  the  Theban  desert,  could 
he  propitiate  the  favour  of  God.    In  those  days  and  for  ages 
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afterwards,  he,  and  he  only,  was  supposed  to  be  the  elect  of 
heaven  who  was  most  completely  denuded  of  the  good 
things  of  earth.  Mosaic  promises  of  lands  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  peaceful  years  under  a  man's  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree,  numerous  progeny  and  length  of  days,  were  no  longer 
legitimate  objects  of  the  godly  man's  ambition.  Bather 
were  the  prophet's  threats  of  poverty,  disease  and  humiliar 
tion,  things  to  which  the  seeker  after  celestial  treasure 
aspired.  Nothing  seems  to  have  more  vividly  struck  the 
Bomans  who  witnessed  the  early  phases  of  Christianity 
than  the  gloom  of  its  disciples,  contrasted  with  the  gaiety 
which,  among  all  the  horrors  of  the  times,  their  own  heathen 
population  managed  to  maintain.  In  Puritan  sentiment^ 
what  had  been  fitful  shade  in  Catholicism  settled  into  a 
sort  of  moral  November,  wherein  the  sunshine  feU  no  more 
upon  any  object,  and  cold  damp  gloom  pervaded  the  land 
To  this  hour  all  Catholic  countries  are  gayer  than  Protes- 
tant ones;  and  the  "merrie  England"  of  olden  time  (to 
judge  at  least  by  the  childishness  of  the  jokes  at  which  it 
was  ready  to  laugh)  was  considerably  more  light-hearted 
than  the  England  which  enjoys  its  saturnine  smile  over  the 
Saturday  Review,  Catholic  asceticism  has  a  certain  raison 
dUtre  in  the  admitted  vividness  of  the  joys  of  natural  Ufe 
of  which  it  commands  the  sacrifica  But  true  Puritan  stern- 
ness despises  both  the  pleasure  and  the  sax^rifice  of  the 
pleasure.  According  to  the  old  witticism,  it  forbids  popular 
sports,  not  because  they  are  wicked,  but  because  they  are 
amusing ;  and  saves  the  bear  from  baiting,  not  because  the 
baiting  would  give  the  animal  pain,  but  because  it  would 
give  the  spectators  pleasure. 

In  the  actual  English  mind  of  to-day,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Puritan  sentiment  has  left  deep  traces.  Of  course 
the  opposite  section  of  the  National  Church,  which  from 
Laud's  time  has  not  ceased  to  encourage  sports  and  mirth 
on  festivals,  no  less  than  fasting  at  appointed  times,  has 
done  much  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Puritans; 
albeit  her  clergy  might  too  often  repeat  to  the  stubborn 
children  of  Saxondom  the  complaint  of  the  boys  of  Jerusa- 
lem, "  We  have  piped  unto  you  and  ye  have  not  danced ; 
we  have  mourned  unto  you  and  ye  have  not  lamented." 
Spiritual  drUl  is  a  matter  at  all  times  repugnant  to  natures 
having  any  spontaneity  of  action ;  any  real  religious  joy  or 
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sincere  religions  sorrow,  which  will  not  adjust  themselves 
by  happy  accidents  to  the  proper  days  of  the  week  or  sea- 
sons of  the  Christian  year.  Again :  the  immense  body  of 
the  nnreligious,  the  children  of  this  world,  who  say  practi- 
cally, "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die," — these 
have  helped  Nature  to  vindicate  her  rights  against  the  Puri- 
tan. Where  faith  abounded  most,  as  in  Scotland,  there  the 
gloom  was  thickest ;  there  even  now  a  permanent  shadow 
has  been  left  upon  a  race  which  should  have  inherited 
the  Celtic  lightness  of  spirit  of  Ireland  and  Wales.  We 
speak  under  the  correction  of  those  more  largely  acquainted 
with  Scotch  men  and  women  than  ourselves,  but  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes,  there  lives  hardly  one  (however  libe- 
rally educated  from  infancy)  on  whom  Calvinism  has  not 
left  its  mark  in  a  certain  under-current  of  sadness,  a  certain 
vague  sense  that  to  enjoy  is  no^  'Ho  obey,"  but  to  trespass 
on  the  borders  of  sin. 

Speaking  generally,  the  result  of  the  old  creed  has  been 
to  extend  over  our  minds  an  influence  unfriendly  to  natural 
joy,  to  that  sense  which  we  perceive  in  aU  children  not  arti- 
ficially depressed,  the  sense  of  delight  in  existence,  inde- 
pendent of  other  conditions  than  those  which  the  Creator 
has  attached  to  life  and  health.  This  condition,  for  which  all 
the  gold  in  the  world  would  be  too  poor  a  price,  we  actuaUy 
behold  only  under  rarest  circumstances  among  adult  men 
and  women,  and,  I  venture  to  affirm,  never  among  those  who 
are  deeply  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  popular  religion. 
These  last  may  have  much  better  things  than  joyous,  child- 
like spirits;  they  may  have  heavenly  hope  and  blessed 
inward  peace ;  but  the  childlike  spirits  they  have  not  got ; 
though  why  the  one  should  exclude  the  other,  is  not  to  be 
explained  without  admissions  from  which  most  enlightened 
Christians  would  shrink.  The  education  which  most  of  us 
receive  leads  us  to  expect  the  world  to  prove  a  "Vale  of 
Tears,''  and  all  its  pleasures  Apples  of  Sodom.  Thus  all  that 
vast  prestige  which  comes  of  anticipation,  of  looking  for 
good  or  looking  for  evil,  is  all  on  the  side  of  evil  from  our 
first  entry  into  life.  We  are  as  travellers  visiting  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Capitol  or  the  Louvre.  We  have  been  told  to 
expect  to  see  certain  ugly  statues  and  pictures,  and  we  are 
consequently  on  the  look-out  for  them.  When  we  reach 
them  we  pause  before  them.    "Ahl  here  is  the  hideous 
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ClytsemneBtra ;  here  the  gray,  cold  St  Bruno ;  here  the  dis- 
gusting Butcher's  Shop."  Had  we  been  told  to  look  for  the 
I'aun  of  Praxiteles  or  the  Venus  of  Milo,  for  the  gorgeous 
Bubens  or  ms^ificent  Titians,  we  should  have  hurried  past 
all  that  was  ugly  and  mean,  and  stood,  till  the  swift  march 
hurried  us  on,  thankfully  drinking  in  the  grace  and  the 
glory  of  Natura  How  will  the  new  creed  deal  with  this 
matter  of  natural  enjoyment  ? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  a  generation  has 
grown  up  under  the  influences  of  a  creed  which  shall,  at  all 
events,  exclude  belief  in  an  eternal  Hell  and  personal  Devil ; 
when  the  idea  of  Sin  shall  be  understood  in  the  filial  rather 
than  the  servile  sense,  a  great  reaction  as  to  natural  enjoy- 
ment will  take  place,  and  Virtue  will  be  divorced  from 
Gloom  and  wedded  to  Cheerfulness.  Habits  of  feeling  out- 
last the  notions  from  which  they  arise,  and  will  thus  make 
the  change  long  incomplete,  while  the  immersion  in  business 
cares  of  half  our  population  must  leave  religious  ideas  of  any 
kind  a  limited  scope ;  but  yet  a  perceptible  change,  we  be- 
lieve, must  take  place,  and  is  even  now  in  progress.  Men  will 
enjoy  more  the  natural  blessings  of  life,  and  will  be  more 
thankful  for  what  they  enjoy.  The  thankfulness  will  purify 
and  elevate  and  vastly  increase  the  enjoyment,  and  the 
heightened  enjoyment  will  stimulate  greater  thankfulness. 

Again :  The  wondrous  drama  of  Calvaiy,  at  which  (accor- 
ding to  orthodox  views)  all  heaven  and  earth  stood  aghast, 
is  certainly  calculated  to  absorb  the  whole  attention  of  those 
who  believe  in  it,  and  to  divert  their  regards  from  the  every- 
day scenes  wherein  the  Creator  displays  His  ordinary  good- 
ness. No  one  who  thoroughly  realizes  that  tremendous  con- 
ception and  the  extent  of  the  benefit  it  is  supposed  to  have 
effected,  can  find  leisure  to  think  also  very  much  about  such 
Providential  gifts  as  sight  and  hearing  and  food  and  sleep, — 
about  loving  friends,  and  wise  books,  and  sunny  skies,  and 
odorous  flowers,  and  all  the  joys  of  this  beautiful  world,  to 
which  the  senses  and  the  intellect  of  man  have  been  made 
the  portals.  No  one  has  time  enough  to  think,  no  one  has 
heart  enough  to  feel  grateful  for  things  like  these,  when 
there  is  that  stupendous  Bedemption  to  occupy  all  thought 
and  feeling.  We  do  not  stop  to  thank  the  man  who  rescues 
ns  from  a  burning  house,  because  he  also  throws  a  cloak  over 
our  shoulder&    But  when  men  come  to  think  of  Qod  simply 
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as  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  not  primarily  as  the  awful 
"Father"  who  stands  behind  the  Cross,  then  will  begin  a 
habit  of  considering  His  secular  benefits  in  quite  a  new 
manner.  Every  one  who  has  himself  quitted  the  orthodox 
churches  must  have  perceived  this  phenomenon  taking  place 
in  his  own  mind.  Expressions  of  gratitude  for,  and  enu- 
merations of^  natural  blessings,  are  rare  almost  in  propor- 
tion to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  sects  in  whose  worship  they 
find  a  place.  They  immediately  appear  and  multiply  as 
we  recede  from  orthodoxy.  Thus  we  conclude  that  the 
transition  which  sooner  or  later  must  modify,  if  not  explode, 
the  popular  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  will  tend  to  make 
men  think  more  of,  be  more  grateful  for,  and  enjoy  more, 
the  natural  pleasures  of  existence. 

Again :  Not  only  the  relinquishing  of  the  old  tremendous 
dogma,  but  the  admission  of  the  new  views  of  the  perfection 
of  the  Divine  Groodness,  will  make  men  feel  that  they  are 
out  of  harmony  with  His  merciful  will,  out  of  sympathy 
with  His  bright  world,  when  thev  yield  to  prolonged  sorrow 
or  indulge  a  melancholy  frame  of  mind.  Grief  will  be  borne 
with  a  greater  effort  to  rise  above  it  into  serenity  and  cheer- 
fidness ;  and  innocent  pleasure  will  be  tasted,  not  with  that 
pseudo  ''  moderation"  which  is  the  term  for  a  sort  of  un- 
meaning asceticism  peculiar  to  the  Protestant  mind,  but 
with  hearty  and  natural  enjoyment  There  will  be  then 
not  Seven  Sacraments  nor  Two,  but  a  thousand ;  and  each 
will  be  a  Eucharist,  at  which  we  shall  not  merely  put 
our  lips  to  the  chalice,  but  drink  the  bright  wine  of  life 
with  thankful  hearts,  and  pass  it  on  to  all  whom  our  hands 
can  reach. 

The  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  the  natural  laws  (of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter  as  one  of  the  great  changes 
of  the  time)  must  also  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  sanctity  of  natural  Joy ;  for  such  joy  appears 
as  one  of  the  clearest  of  the  designs  of  nature.  We  are 
intended  to  enjoy  sleep— else  why  is  the  moment  of  gather- 
ing slumber  so  full  of  sweetness  ?  We  are  meant  to  enjoy 
food — else  why  the  infinite  varieties  of  agreeable  flavours 
presented  to  our  palates  by  the  means  of  necessary  nutri- 
ment? We  are  meant  to  enjoy  sweet  odours,  fresh  sun- 
shine and  calm  starlight ;  the  sea,  the  mountains ;  the  soci- 
ety of  our  kind  \  the  love  of  husband,  wife,  child,  parent^ 
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friend — else  why  are  they  all  so  fitted  to  our  natures  ?  To 
frostrate  the  beneficent  intentions  of  Providence,  to  take 
kindness  with  coldness  and  indilQference,  wiU  by  and  by  be 
looked  on  as  no  less  ungrateful  to  Chd  than  similar  treat- 
ment of  his  gifts  would  be  to  a  human  benefactor.  To  say, 
"  I  never  know  or  care  what  you  give  me,"  would  be  an 
ungracious  retort  to  a  mother  who  strove  tenderly  to  sur- 
round us  with  gentle  cares.  Why  it  should  be  less  ungra- 
cious to  say  practically  the  same  to  Ood  does  not  appear. 

m  A  strongly  marked  distinction  between  the  results 
of  the  old  creed  and  the  new  must  appear  in  the  conception 
of  a  Perfect  Life.  To  the  old  Bomans  and  Greeks,  the  part 
which  religion  occupied  among  the  duties  and  interests  of 
life  was  comparatively  small  A  hero  of  Plutarch,  the  ''mag- 
nanimous man"  of  Aristotle,  might  or  might  not  be  specially 
addicted  to  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  or  any  other  god  or  god- 
dess ;  and  might  or  might  not  have  been  initiated  in  the  Mys- 
teries, or  have  built  a  temple  or  erected  a  statue  or  altar, 
quite  indifferently  as  regarded  his  general  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered good  or  great  Though  any  flagrant  impiety  might 
have  been  accounted  a  blot  on  his  character,  yet  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  man  as  regarded  the  Immortals,  and  his  warm 
expectations  of  Elysium  or  vivid  terrors  of  Tartarus,  were 
matters  well-nigh  ignored  in  the  estimate  made  of  him  by 
his  countrymen.  To  be  just,  brave,  of  equal  mind  in  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  and,  above  all,  to  be  a  patriot — ^these 
were  the  characteristics  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
constituted  nobility  of  nature.  The  life  which  most  strongly 
illustrated  them  was  the  most  perfect  life  of  which  they  had 
formed  a  conception. 

Very  different  was  the  ideal  of  mediaeval  times.  Here 
the  religious  side  of  life  threw  into  shade  the  moral  and 
secular ;  and  a  man  was  judged  to  be  good,  not  merely  prir 
marily  on  account  of  his  religious  exercises,  but  for  their 
sakes  exclusively  when  his  outward  life  might  rather  have 
provoked  condemnation.  The  standard  of  judgment  was 
transposed ;  and  whereas  it  had  before  been  a  man's  rela- 
tions to  his  fellow-men  which  determined  them  to  praise  or 
condemn  him,  it  was  now  his  supposed  relations  to  God  in 
which  (such  was  the  marvellous  potency  of  the  Christian 
idea  I)  they  learned  chiefly  to  regaid  him.    Morals  were  so 
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far  submerged  in  religion,  that  no  independent  judgment 
was  based  upon  them.  Such  at  least  is  the  impression  left 
on  us  by  the  chronicles  of  the  times,  although  some  deduc- 
tion from  it  ought  probably  to  be  made  on  the  consideration 
that  priests  and  monks  were  the  common  historians,  and 
that  the  public  opinion  of  the  Dark  Ages  has  descended  to  us 
only  as  the  opinion  of  the  cloister. 

Again:  In  Protestant  times  and  countries,  while  the 
moral  element  has  been  vastly  elevated,  and  the  domestic 
and  social  virtues  generally  made  to  play  a  higher  part  in 
the  construction  of  a  perfect  character,  the  accepted  standard 
of  Ufe  has  been  as  it  were  bifurcated ;  there  is  one  standard 
for  the  "  professed  Christian,"  another  for  the  man  of  the 
world ;  one  standard  preached  of  in  churches  and  written 
about  in  pious  biographies,  another  and  wholly  different  one 
to  be  found  in  newspaper  obituaries  and  the  conversation 
of  men  and  women  in  clubs  and  drawing-rooms.  While  the 
old  Boman  had  only  honour  for  a  hero,  and  the  mediaeval 
Christian  for  a  saint^  we  have  abundance  of  reverence  for 
our  saints  and  most  genuine  enthusiasm  for  our  heroes. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Eoman 
ideal  lacked  many  of  the  chivalrous  and  unselfish  qualities 
we  demand  from  the  hero ;  while  the  mediajval  saint,  if  he 
escaped  our  police  regulations  as  a  mendicant,  would  assur- 
edly fall  under  our  contempt  as  a  fanatic.  Taking  all, 
ancient  and  modern,  together,  we  meet  nowhere  with  the 
complete  ideal  of  the  Perfect  Maa  Our  own  hero  who  is 
no  saints  and  our  saint  who  is  no  hero,  can  in  no  case  be 
received  as  models  of  the  character  which  must  absolutely 
unite  heroism  and  sanctity. 

A  different  idea  of  perfect  human  nature  from  either  of 
these  half-sided  ones  seems  destined  to  arise  in  future.  Be- 
motely  rooted  among  the  dogmas  of  the  old  theology  lie  the 
ideas  of  the  impurity  of  the  flesh,  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
self-denial,  and  many  cognate  notions  concerning  meats  and 
drinks,  marriage,  and  other  matters  connected  with  our 
physical  life.  These  ideas,  so  long  as  they  pervaded  men's 
minds,  left  no  room  for  the  great  modem  dogma  which  has 
sprung  up  as  they  have  died  down — ^the  SANCTirv  of 
Natural  Laws.  A  purer  theology,  freeing  God's  character 
from  miserable  shades,  ever-advancing  Science  adding  each 
hour  a  fresh  weaxe  to  the  endless  psalm  glorifyihg  the  wis- 
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dom  and  goodness  displayed  in  His  creation — ^these  have 
given  us  the  great  new  doctrine  which  is  destined  to  affect 
beneficently  every  department  of  human  life.  The  moment 
men  receive  it  thoroughly,  the  idea  of  a  Perfect  Life  must 
thenceforth  be  the  idea  of  a  life  developing  every  faculty  of 
the  mind,  every  power  of  the  body,  every  holy  affection  of 
the  heart  of  man.  We  shall  have  no  more  of  those  lop-sided 
saints  who  fill  the  niches  of  the  Past  We  shall  have  saints 
who  shall  be  heroes,  and  heroes  who  shall  be  saints ;  men 
and  women  who  shall  shew  at  last  how  beautiful  and  noble 
a  thing  is  that  Thought  of  God  which  we  speak  of  as  Human 
Nature. 

With  the  change  in  the  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  perfect 
man,  must  come  a  corresponding  change  in  systems  of 
Education.  Hitherto,  those  who  have  regarded  lieligion  as 
the  one  thing  needful,  have  aimed  so  to  saturate  the  minds 
of  their  pupils  with  their  own  beliefs  and  imbue  them  with 
their  own  sentiments,  as  to  make  the  future  man  or  woman^ 
before  all  things  else,  a  Catholic,  an  Anglican,  or  an  Evan- 
gelical That  he  should  read  and  hear  nothing  but  what 
should  tend  to  enforce  the  special  views  of  his  teacher,  and 
that  he  should  be  led,  lured,  guided,  driven,  goaded,  in  one 
way  or  other  forced,  to  adopt  those  views, — this  has  been 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  process  of  education.  When 
the  parent  or  guardian  has  made  of  the  boy  a  devotee  of 
the  Bomish  Church,  doubting  nothing  she  teaches,  and  obe- 
diently following  all  her  behests — or  when  he  has  made 
him  a  devout  and  ascetic  Anglican — or  has  carried  him 
through  the  process  of  an  Evangelical  "  conversion  "-^in 
each  case  the  work  of  education  has  been  felt  to  be  satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

Very  different  in  this  respect  will  be  the  labours  of  future 
teachers.  In  a  late  number  of  this  Eeview,  the  duty  was 
urged  of  honestly  and  frankly  bringing  up  all  children  com- 
mitted to  our  charge  in  those  religious  ideas  which  to  our 
own  consciences  have  approved  themselves  as  trua  The 
disgrace  of  those  who  have  themselves  attained  to  pure  and 
happy  thoughts  of  Grod,  and  who  yet  for  worldly  motives 
allow  their  children  to  grow  up  under  beliefs  false,  low  and 
miserable — ^this  disgrace  and  sin  we  maintained  could  not 
for  ever  be  laid  at  the  door  of  liberal  thinkers.  When  men 
better  understand  the  bearing  of  their  own  views,  when 
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those  views  are  partaken  of  more  generally,  the  practice 
will  cease  of  accepting  our  opponents'  idea  that  the  next 
best  thing  to  not  knowing  a  truth  is  not  telling  it.  But 
will  the  instruction  of  future  Unitarians  and  Theists  of  all 
shades  to  their  children  be  therefore  only  a  repetition  of  the 
old  effort  to  drench  the  pupil's  mind  with  the  teacher's 
beliefs,  and  keep  from  him  every  opposing  idea?  Surely 
there  will  be  a  great  difference,  and  for  this  reason. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  old  creed  in  all  its  forms,  that  one 
special  and  exclusive  Divine  Bevelation  has  been  given  to 
mankind  It  may  be  Jewish,  or  Mahometan,  or  Catholic, 
or  Beformed ;  but  one  only  there  is  or  can  be,  and  tfuit 
of  course  is  the  doctrine  of  the  believer's  own  church, 
whichever  it  may  chance  to  be.  The  moment  a  Christian 
fairly  passes  beyond  this  narrow  idea  of  revelation,  and 
admits  that  Gk)d  has  spoken  to  Hindoos  and  Parsees  as  well 
as  to  the  Prophets  in  his  own  direct  line  of  spiritual  ances- 
try, from  that  moment  he  has  transcended  the  bounds  of 
orthodoxy,  and  entered  on  the  path  whose  only  logical  end 
is  Parker's  doctrine  of  the  normality  and  universality  of 
Inspiration.  Now  a  man  who  believes  that  he  and  his 
Church  possess  the  clue  to  eternal  truth,  that  God  has 
wrought  a  cycle  of  miracles  to  give  it  him,  and  that  the 
rest  of  mankind  grope  in  darkness, — such  a  man  cannot 
approach  the  religions  of  other  men  with  fairness  and  open- 
ness of  mind.  It  would  be  to  stultify  himself  to  maintain 
that  he  had  been  taught  his  creed  by  teachers  delegated 
from  God,  or  by  a  book  written  at  God's  dictation,  and  yet 
admit  at  the  same  time  that  another  man,  without  such 
teachers  or  such  book,  knew  something  more  of  religion 
than  himself.  He  may  indeed,  if  he  be  singularly  humble 
and  honest,  admit  with  shame  that  a  Heathen  or  a  Jew 
may  be  morally  better  than  himself,  but  as  wise  as  he,  in 
any,  the  smallest,  matter  which  should  concern  religion,  he 
cannot  think  hiia  Thus  such  an  one  is  unavoidably  defi- 
cient in  that  candid,  genial,  cosmopolitan  spirit,  whereby 
large  and  free  souls,  going  forth  through  the  world  of  books 
and  men,  receive  the  fullest  culture,  and  concentrate  the 
light  of  many  minds  on  the  subjects  of  their  thoughts. 

Here,  then,  will  be  a  marked  feature  in  the  liberal  edu- 
cation of  the  future.  The  youth  will  indeed  be  fully  in- 
structed in  his  parents'  religious  views,  and  as  he  grows  up 
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he  will  be  shewn  why  they  have  accepted  one  doctrine  and 
why  they  have  rejected  tinother.  His  mind  will  be  stored 
with  whatever  treasures  of  pious  feelings  and  rational  judg- 
ments they  can  bequeath  to  him.  But  he  will  not  go  out 
among  other  men  or  study  their  writings  with  the  precon- 
ceived idea  that  he  has  come  straight  out  of  the  schools  of 
the  Prophets,  or  that  he  has  got  God's  last  word  locked  up 
in  the  Testament  in  his  trunk 

It  is  a  remarkable  sight  to  one  who  travels  much  to 
observe  how  the  adherents  of  eVery  form  of  the  old  creed 
mutusdly  despise  the  worship  of  those  who  hold  a  different 
form,  even  if  it  be  one  but  slightly  removed  from  their  own. 
We  all  know  how  at  home  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
respectively  feel  to  the  cultus  of  the  parish  church  and  the 
village  "tabernacle,"  the  county  town  cathedral  and  the 
Baptist  chapeL  To  hear  a  Low-churchman  talk  of  St  Al- 
ban's,  or  a  Puseyite  of  some  "  bam*'  (as  he  calls  an  ugly 
church)  where  the  Evangelical  clergyman  pours  out  his 
Christian  appeals,  is  enough  to  bewilder  the  listener  who 
stands  remote  from  both,  and  remembers  that  they  are 
actually  members  of  the  same  great  Church  and  repeat  the 
same  creeds  every  Sunday.  Again :  The  behaviour  of  Pro- 
testants in  Romanist  churches  abroad  has  long  been  the 
scandal  of  southern  Europe ;  while  the  conduct  of  nearly 
all  Christians  amid  the  kneeling  and  barefooted  worshipers 
in  the  mosques  of  the  East,  is  enough  to  make  the  disciples 
of  Islam  believe  them  "infidels'*  indeed.  Only  those  who 
are  assured  that  God  has  taught  their  brethren  as  well  as 
themselves,  and  that  He  hears  prayer  uttered  in  every  spi- 
ritual dialect — only  those  whose  eye  of  faith  sees  the  incense 
from  all  earth's  thousand  altars  blend  ere  it  reach  the  sky — 
can  reverence  aright  the  worship  of  their  fellow-men.  The 
education  which  will  make  men  thus  feel,  will  be  the  reli- 
gious education  of  the  youth  of  the  future.  Instead  of 
insisting  on  an  overstrained  and  unquestioning  reverence 
for  the  particular  form  of  belief  and  worship  of  the  parent, 
and  encouraging  a  corresponding  irreverence  and  contempt 
for  the  creed  or  cultus  of  others,  the  efibrt  of  the  teacher 
will  be  to  inspire  a  profound  love  and  respect  for  Truth  as 
truth,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  a  sincere  sympathy  for 
piety,  even  when  it  uses  the  least  congenial  expression. 
" By  this"  also  "may  we  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
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death  nnto  life,"  if  Truth  be  dearer  to  us  than  the  creed  we 
learned  at  our  mother's  knees,  and  if  the  Love  of  Ood,  dis- 
cerned as  genuine  in  any  human  heart,  never  fail  to  call 
forth  our  sympathy  and  honour. 

We  have  now  discussed  a  few  of  the  most  important  of 
those  changes  in  the  popular  creed  which  seem  immediately 
impending,  and  whose  results  we  contemplate  with  unal- 
loyed hopefulness.  There  are  other  changes  either  impend- 
ing or  within  easy  probability,  which  suggest  more  anxious 
speculations.  There  is  the  vast  comprehensive  change — 
nay,  revolution — from  a  religion  resting  on  a  definite  and 
elaborate  system  of  theology  claiming  Divine  Authority,  to 
a  religion  whose  theology  is  too  simple  to  be  called  a  system, 
and  which  claims  no  other  authority  than  that  which  it 
derives  irom  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man.  There  is 
impending  a  second  and  hardly  lesser  change,  which  con- 
cerns our  ideas  of  sin ;  Sin  in  the  abstract,  as  an  act  either 
of  treason  against  God,  or  else  (as  some  would  tell  us)  as 
the  mere  stumble  of  the  infant  learning  its  first  faltering 
steps ;  and  Sin  in  the  concrete,  the  actual  guilt  or  innocence 
of  many  acts  which  hitherto  have  passed  unquestioned 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  supposed  Divine  Authority. 
Lastly,  there  is  impending  a  third  great  change,  the  change 
which  must  take  place  in  our  practical  forms  of  worship 
when  the  conception  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  Prayer 
have  been  remodelled  in  accordance  with  the  truer  science, 
the  higher  piety  of  coming  time.  These  great  changes  and 
their  results,  together  with  some  lesser  and  collateral  alter- 
ations in  our  thoughts  and  their  secular  manifestations,  we 
shall  hope  In  some  measure  to  trace  in  a  future  paper. 

Fbances  Poweb  Cobbe. 
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II.— THE  CLERICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  cry  is  going  forth  from  various  sections  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  this  country,  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  minis- 
ters. In  the  Establishment^  the  supply  by  no  means  equals 
the  demand,  and  the  candidates  for  ordination  are  coming, 
in  increasing  numbers  every  year,  from  training  colleges  of 
very  inferior  pretensions,  rather  than  from  the  national 
imiversities.  In  the  Dissenting  denominations  the  same 
tendency  manifests  itself  The  Independents  have  recently 
bewailed  the  small  proportion  of  thei^divinity  students  who 
take  a  degree  when  it  is  placed  within  their  reach.  Some 
sections  at  least  of  the  Wesleyans  are  obliged  to  lament  that 
they  have  more  harvest  than  labourers.  The  college  to 
which  Unitarians  look  for  their  leading  ministers  is  rich  in 
everything  except  students.  Various  suggestions  have  been 
made  as  to  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  In  order 
to  judge  how  far  they  are  likely  to  succeed,  we  must  first 
endeavour  to  ascertain  its  cause. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  modem  days  in  the 
manner  of  looking  at  the  minister  of  religion,  is  indicated 
by  the  altered  phraseology  by  which  his  walk  of  life  is 
described.  Instead  of  speaking  of  "  the  priestly  office,'*  we 
now  talk  of  "  the  cleric^  profession!*  The  old  idea  of  the 
priest,  as  still  preserved  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
in  a  portion  at  least  of  that  of  England,  sinks  entirely  all 
considerations  as  to  his  personal  qualities,  by  looking  exclu- 
sively at  his  official  character.  He  holds  his  high  position 
and  exercises  his  sacred  functions,  not  by  right  of  any  powers 
or  acquirements  of  his  own,  but  exclusively  on  account  of 
the  authority  transmitted  to  him  at  his  ordination.  His 
dignity  and  claim  to  respect  are  therefore  quite  irrespective 
of  his  talents  or  virtues.  And  though  human  instincts  are 
too  strong  to  allow  this  theory  to  be  practically  acquiesced 
in  to  its  full  extent,  and  men  will  honour  intellect  and  mo- 
rality more  than  ignorant  stupidity  and  sensualism,  even 
when  both  are  alike  covered  with  the  priest's  garment, — 
yet  there  are  many  well-known  cases  in  which,  while  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  man  is  despised,  it  is  nevertheless 
held  that  in  his  official  character  as  priest  he  must  be 
obeyed    Though  the  medium  be  a  base  one,  it  serves  to 
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convej  by  apoatolical  succession  the  electric  current  of 
divine  influence.  Though  the  vessel  be  cracked,  and  im- 
pure both  inside  and  out,  it  does  not  thereby  pollute  the 
holy  water  poured  into  it  When  once  made  a  priest,  a  man 
is  henceforth  in  a  position  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  com* 
munity.  As  he  thereby  loses  some  of  the  interests,  pursuits 
and  amusements,  in  which  others  may  innocently  partake, 
80  he  at  the  same  time  gains  a  dignity  he  can  never  again 
forfeit  The  priestly  office  outweighs  all  considerations  of 
individual  character  and  conduct 

To  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  however,  the  minister  of 
religion  appears  m  a  very  different  light  Though  much  of 
the  old  phraseology  still  hangs  about  us,  it  is  probable  that 
all  sections  of  the  Established  Church  but  one,  and  nearly 
aU  Dissenters,  agree  in  regarding  him  only  as  a  worthy 
clergyman,  who  has  deliberately  assumed  the  position  as  his 
life  8  work,  and  who  holds  it  in  right  of  his  self-devoted 
consecration  of  his  powers  to  God's  service,  rather  than  of 
any  human  ordination.  In  this  view,  the  minister  who 
fulfils  his  duty  thoroughly  is  worthy  of  highest  respect  and 
honour ;  the  one  who  simply  gets  through  his  work  without 
disgrace  is  tolerated ;  while  he  whose  character  is  inconsis- 
tent with  his  position  is  at  once  to  be  expelled  from  his 
office  The  priest's  garment  is  not  here  cdlowed  to  conceal 
any  moral  disqualifications,  or  even  to  place  talent  and 
incompetence  on  an  equality.  To  have  obtained  a  footing 
among  the  consecrated  ranks,  no  longer  secures  any  one  a 
permanent  place  there.  Success  or  failure,  continued  service 
or  speedy  expulsion,  respect  and  influence  or  neglect  and 
obscurity,  are  the  alternatives,  in  this  as  in  other  professions, 
awarded  to  knowledge  or  ignorance,  strength  or  weakness, 
industry  or  indolence,  virtue  or  vica 

Those  therefore  who  feel  themselves  attracted  to  the  min- 
istry in  the  present  day,  have  to  look  at  it  as  a  profession. 
Not  that  they  are  justified  in  entering  on  it  simply  as  a 
means  of  living.  The  nature  of  its  duties  makes  it  essential 
that  there  should  be  a  high  and  noble  motive,  "a  call'*  from 
God,  and  that  a  felt  love  of  the  especial  studies  and  pursuits 
to  be  engaged  in  should  precede  the  entrance  on  preparation 
even  for  a  ministerial  career.  But  taking  for  granted  that 
there  is  this  moral  preparedness,  the  man  who  aspires  to 
the  ministiy  must  necessarily  ask  himself  how  far  he  is 
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likely  to  succeed  in  it  That  he  has  the  requisite  education, 
that  he  has  been  accepted  by  ordination  or  some  equivalent 
to  it,  will  not,  among  Nonconformists  at  least,  secure  for 
him  all  that  he  may  desire.  The  veneration  for  the  mere 
office  being  in  a  great  measure  lost,  there  is  nothing  to 
replace  it  but  respect  for  the  inherent  powers  and  actual 
achievements  of  the  man ;  and  he  who  cannot  command 
this  respect  will  find  himself  in  every  way  miserable  in  the 
clericar  profession.  He  will  not  only  fail  to  obtain  the 
sufficient  means  of  livelihood ;  he  will  also  miss,  what  is 
even  more  valuable,  the  consciousness  of  success  in  the  path 
he  has  chosen. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  perception,  more  or  less  clear 
and  definite,  of  this  changed  state  of  feeling,  operates  in 
many  instances  in  deterring  young  men  from  making  the 
ministry  their  chosen  profession.  The  cases  in  which  there 
is  so  manifest  a  call  to  the  work  that  the  alternative  of 
following  any  other  course  cannot  be  thought  of^  and  the 
language  of  the  heart  is,  "  Woe  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel,"  must  be  comparatively  few.  Generally  speaking, 
there  is  a  comparison  of  different  paths  in  life,  and  a  calcu- 
lation of  results,  before  the  ministry  is  embraced  as  a  pro- 
fessioa  Hence  it  is  the  view  of  many  persons  that  the 
principal  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  ministers  is  to 
improve  their  worldly  position.  Notice  is  often  drawn  to 
the  contrast  between  the  income  of  a  working  clergyman, 
and  that  which  the  same  man  might  gain  in  another  pro- 
fession or  in  trade.  The  inference  desired  is,  that  larger 
incomes  would  produce  a  larger  number  of  efficient  clergy- 
men. We  believe  that  the  expectation  of  such  a  result  is 
to  some  extent  dclusiva  That  men  should  be  willing  to 
devote  a  gi^eater  portion  of  their  property  than  they  do  at 
present  to  the  service  of  religion,  is  no  doubt  much  to  be 
desired.  But  thev  ought  to  do  this  from  a  loving  allegiance 
and  a  loyal  self-devotion  to  spiritual  interests,  not  from  a 
fallacious  hope  that  they  shall  thus  bribe  men  to  become 
ministers.  You  can  no  more  manufacture  a  minister  than 
you  can  a  poet  The  men  who  are  tempted  into  the  minis- 
try solely  by  the  pecuniary  rewards  that  it  offers,  are  not 
likely  to  prove  worthy  labourers.  At  the  same  time,  every 
change  by  which  a  better  rate  of  remuneration  than  that 
now  offered  is  made  customary  in  the  clerical  profession, 
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vnH  da  something  to  remove  a  barrier  which  does  at  present 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ministers 
which  is  demanded  by  the  amoant  of  work  that  has  to  be 
done.  However  high  be  the  motives  and  however  pure  the 
character  of  one  who  is  looking  to  the  ministiy  for  his  life's 
career,  he  must  be  aware  that  the  education  he  will  receive 
and  the  habits  he  will  form  during  his  period  of  training, 
must  tend  to  render  indispensable  to  his  comfort  those 
refinements  of  social  life,  and  opportunities  of  mental  culti- 
vation and  congenial  society,  which  are  totally  inconsistent 
with  poverty.  He  may  be  entirely  free  from  selfish  and 
mercenary  feelings,  and  sincerely  fond  of  ministerial  work, 
and  may  yet  shrink  from  the  prospect  of  a  life  of  struggle 
with  the  difficulties  of  a  scanty  income,  accompanied  by  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  position  of  a  gentleman.  He 
dreads  to  find  himself  fond  of  reading,  yet  unable  to  pur- 
chase books ;  capable  of  enjoying  refined  society,  yet  shut 
out  from  entering  it  on  terms  of  equality,  and  compelled  to 
be  content  to  appear  in  it  only  as  a  favour ;  fully  appre- 
ciating the  advantages  of  education,  yet  deprived  of  the 
means  of  giving  it  to  his  children ;  anxious  to  devote  aU  his 
powers  to  mental  and  spiritual  work,  yet  obliged  frequently 
to  employ  himself  in  considering  how  he  can  multiply  the 
few  loaves  and  small  fishes  that  fall  to  his  lot.  It  is  no 
detraction  from  the  nobility  of  purpose  with  which  a  man 
enters  life,  to  say  that  such  a  prospect  may  make  him  pause, 
and  that  in  many  cases  it  altogether  deters  him  from  making 
the  ministry  his  profession.  To  render  the  income  of  the 
profession  commensurate  with  its  importance,  would  remove 
this  barrier.  But  it  should  not  be  expected  that  this  will 
by  itself  prove  sufficient  to  remedy  the  scarcity  of  Christian 
labourers  complained  o£  There  are  other  considerations, 
perhaps  even  more  important,  to  be  attended  to. 

The  complaint  that  the  ministers  of  religion  are  under- 
paid is,  in  fact,  often  pressed  far  beyond  its  legitimate  limits. 
In  the  Church,  the  scanty  incomes  of  the  curates  are  coim- 
terbalanced  by  the  very  large  ones  enjoyed  by  the  higher 
dignitaries.  Among  Nonconformists,  the  men  of  striking 
power,  intellectual  or  moral,  always  find  their  own  level 
and  obtain  a  competent  support  Among  those  who  toil  on 
with  a  very  scanty  pittance,  it  is,  sometimes  at  least,  the  case 
that  they  are  persons  totally  unfitted,  by  defects  either  of 
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nature  or  education,  for  being  ministers  at  all ;  there  are 
many  who  would  probably  not  succeed  much  better  in  any 
other  walk  of  life.  But  after  making  all  these  deductions 
and  allowances,  the  fact  still  remains  that  even  the  most 
successful  Nonconformist  minister  cannot  hope  to  reap  so 
plenteous  a  harvest  of  pecuniary  reward  as  the  successful 
merchant  or  lawyer  or  physician.  But  the  ministry  has 
compensations  which  serve  to  counterbalance  these  draw- 
backs ;  and  it  is  imreasonable  for  those  who  feel  and  value 
the  distinguishing  advantages  of  their  profession,  to  grumble 
perpetually  because  it  is  not  also  equally  rich  in  this  world's 
good.  As  no  man  can  serve  God  and  mammon,  so  no  man 
can  at  the  same  time  be  gathering  in  a  spiritual  and  a  mate- 
rial harvest  Let  us  try  to  point  out  what  are  these  com- 
pensating advantages  which  make  the  clerical  profession 
dear  to  the  heart  of  him  who  has  experienced  them. 

Many  a  successful  merchant  laments  his  inability  to  give 
more  than  the  odds  and  ends  of  his  time  to  intellectual 
culture.  For  thinking  and  studying  he  has  only  the  inter- 
vals of  business.  Many  a  lawyer  and  physician  esteems  it 
his  greatest  happiness  to  devote  his  leLie  hours  to  Utera- 
ture  or  philosophy.  Now  the  minister  is  able  to  make  these, 
the  highest  pursuits  of  our  race,  not  his  occasional  indul- 
gence, but  his  I'egular  occupation  Thought  and  study  are 
his  peculiar  work.  Joined  with  these,  the  cultivation  of  his 
moral  and  religious  powers,  that  he  may  be  able  to  cultivate 
those  faculties  in  others,  and  the  development  of  the  sweet 
charities  of  life,  are  his  habitual  employment  It  is  surely 
no  small  advantage  for  a  man  to  have  a  path  in  life  which 
thus  makes  his  work  occupy  and  engage  all  the  higher  parts 
of  his  nature.  The  diligent  employment  of  any  of  the  powers 
God  gives  is  a  good  and  noble  thing.  The  man  who  labours 
with  his  body,  especially  if  he  seeks  opportunities  to  exer- 
cise his  mental  faculties  as  a  rest  from  bodily  work,  deserves 
no  scorn  But  the  higher  the  class  of  faculties  our  peculiar 
task  calls  forth,  the  more  enviable  our  position  We  doubt 
if  any  minister,  who  has  a  few  years'  experience  of  the 
sweets  of  his  profession,  would  change  places  with  the 
wealthy  merchant,  when  he  remembers  that  he  must  pur- 
chase that  wealth  by  devoting  to  business  the  time  he  now 
gives  to  mental  growth  and  moral  efiFort  This  is  what  is 
really  meant  when  it  is  said  that  employment  in  clerical 
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duties  is  doing  God's  work.  There  is  nothing  really  more 
divine,  nothing  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  God's  will, 
in  preaching  and  visiting  the  sick,  than  there  is  in  plough- 
ing and  weaving,  book-keeping  and  manufacturing,  if  they 
are  done  dutifully  and  religiously.  But  the  former  occupa- 
tion employs  a  higher  class  of  faculties,  one  which  brings 
us  into  closer  union  with  God.  To  be  able  to  give  the  life 
to  this  is  the  highest  privilege  a  human  being  can  enjoy. 

To  a  perception  of  this  advantage  of  the  clerical  profe^ 
sion,  in  the  fact  that  its  habitu^  work  calls  forth  and 
engages  the  higher  parts  of  our  nature,  must  be  added  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  advance  of  religion  and  morality  in 
the  world,  and  a  strong  philanthropic  feeling,  to  lead  a  man 
thoroughly  to  devote  himself  to  this  employment.  The 
pecuniary  prospect  can  never  be  the  leading  motive;  if 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  they  who  preach  the 
gospel  will  be  able  to  live  by  the  gospel,  this  is  as  much  as 
will  be  asked  for  by  those  who  enter  on  the  task  with  right 
feelings,  and  this  is  also  as  much  as  we  can  ever  expect 
will  be  generally  provided  for  the  clergy. 

How  then  do  these  considerations  explain  the  decreasing 
number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry?  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  tone  of  a  large  portion  of  modern  English 
society  tends  to  depreciate  in  men's  minds  the  value  of  the 
motives  above  alluded  to,  and  to  give  exaggerated  import- 
ance to  the  attainment  of  wealth.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a 
general  diminution  of  interest  in  religion,  or  that  the  desire 
to  be  useful  in  promoting  the  highest  interests  of  the  human 
race  is  less  powerful  now  than  it  was  in  other  daya  But 
it  is  perceived  that  others  besides  the  clergy  may  engage  in 
these  labours,  that  he  who  is  outside  the  clerical  profession 
may  nevertheless  do  much  religious  and  philanthropic  work. 
When  a  young  man  is  deliberating  about  his  future  course, 
the  alternative  is  not — as  it  once  appeared  to  be — ^to  be  a 
clergyman  or  to  be  altogether  unconnected  with  all  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  duty  and  of  God.  The  first  great  motive 
which  would  lead  to  a  ministerial  life  has  therefore  less 
power.  The  other  consideration,  the  choice  of  a  profession 
which  shall  employ  the  higher  rather  than  the  lower  facul- 
ties, loses  some  of  its  weight,  when  the  popular  estimate  of 
riches  sways  the  mind,  to  the  exclusion,  or  at  least  the 
abatement,  of  that  strong  desire  for  mental  and  moral  growth 
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which  should  counterbalance  it  Add  to  this  other  minor 
discouragements,  and  there  is  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
comparative  dearth  of  aspirants  worthy  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession. 

Turn  we  then  to  the  remedies  for  this  state  of  things.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  a  state  that  should  be 
altered  No  one  who  believes  in  and  cares  for  Beligion  and 
Morality,  whatever  be  his  theology,  will  deny  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  clergy.  That  there  should 
be  a  class  of  men  by  profession  thinkers  and  students,  who 
make  it  their  one  great  concern,  the  work  of  their  lives,  to 
seek  for  truth  and  as  far  as  they  know  it  to  teach  it,  pre- 
pared by  education  and  trained  by  experience  to  arouse  and 
strengthen  the  religious  impressions  and  feelings  of  their 
brethren,  and  ever  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  every 
cause  of  true  philanthropy,  is  as  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community,  as  the  existence  of  husbandmen  to  cul- 
tivate food  for  the  body,  or  physicians  to  care  for  its  health. 
Changing  circumstances  may  do  much  to  modify  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  and  position  of  the  clergy ;  they  can 
never  destroy  the  need  for  such  men.  The  means  of  increas- 
ing their  number  cannot  be  found  in  any  formal  plan  or 
artful  orgaliization,  but  must  be  sought  in  an  adaptation  of 
the  thoughts  and  feeUngs  of  the  community  to  the  altered 
circumstances  in  which  society  exists.  The  old  veneration 
for  the  priestly  office  being  lost,  the  notion  of  a  peculiar 
sanctity  in  the  clergyman  being  abandoned,  the  idea  that 
he  does  the  work  of  Beligion  for  the  people,  and  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  being  renounced,  there  is 
needed,  to  take  the  place  of  these  exploded  superstitions, 
a  higher  estimate  than  formerly  prevailed  of  the  value  of 
spiritual  pursuits  and  interests,  and  a  consciousness  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  immortal  parts  of  our  nature  is  a 
better  thing  than  mere  money-making.  This  right  estimate 
of  things  does  already  to  some  extent  prevail  Every  indi- 
vidual who  shews  by  his  conduct  that  he  possesses  it  does 
something  to  help  on  its  progress.  Whenever  he  refuses 
homage  to  mere  riches,  consents  to  recognize  a  higher 
standard  of  value,  gives  his  own  time  and  labour  to  spi- 
ritual work,  publicly  honours  the  thinker  and  the  saint, 
however  low  their  worldly  position,  he  is  thereby  hasten- 
ing on  the  silent  revolution  which,  when  it  reaches  its 
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consummation,  will  place  the  clei^  in  their  right  position 
as  the  most  honoured  of  the  community,  simply  because 
they  are  its  most  intellectual  and  spiritual  membera 

It  will  be  objected  to  these  statements  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  clergy  of  the  present  day,  including  those  of 
every  Christian  church,  are  not  strikingly  pre-eminent  for 
intellectual  ability.  The  popular  estimate  of  them  is  often 
that  they  are  good  but  weak,  with  right  intentions  but 
deficient  in  practical  power.  The  old  story,  that  it  is  a  libel 
to  call  a  lawyer  a  fool,  because  a  fool  cannot  be  a  good 
lawyer,  but  that  a  similar  aspersion  on  a  clergyman  is  no 
libel,  because  his  folly  is  no  necessary  bar  to  his  profes- 
sional efficiency,  represents  the  impression  still  prevalent 
in  many  quarters.  But  this  impression  arose  when  the  old 
idea  was  maintained,  that  it  was  the  office  which  dignified 
the  man,  and  in  proportion  as  our  people  outgrow  this 
idea,  they  demand  a  class  of  ministers  not  only  respectable 
in  character,  but  also  powerful  in  intellect.  Even  if  it  be 
acknowledged  that,  whUe  there  are  striking  exceptions  whose 
eminence  is  universally  recognized,  many  modem  ministers 
are  simply  commonplace  men,  and  that  there  is  often  found 
among  them  a  want  of  practical  sense  and  power  such  as 
habits  of  business  cultivate,  this  will  not  affect  the  cha- 
racter of  the  profession  as  a  whole.  Let  the  concession  be 
made  the  most  of,  and  the  fact  yet  remains,  that  the  clergy 
of  this  country  exhibit  an  amount  of  intellectual  power  and 
mented  cultivation  such  as  is  found  in  no  other  class.  In 
villages  and  country  districts  they  are  the  centre  of  every- 
thing that  promotes  enlightenment  and  spiritual  progress. 
In  towns  they  are  found  among  the  active  leaders  in  all 
educational  and  philanthropic  movements,  and  often  hold- 
ing a  high  place  among  local  philosophers  and  literati 
Two  obstacles  require  to  be  removed  in  order  that  this  may 
be  more  generally  true  of  them.  The  first  is  the  habit  of 
expecting  from  a  clergyman  attention  to  many  trivial  duties, 
such  as  might  as  well  be  performed  by  a  man  of  very 
inferior  education.  Modem  satirists  have  drawn  amusing 
pictures  of  the  multiplied  avocations  of  a  pastor,  who  is 
called  on  to  arrange  Sunday-schools,  to  superintend  day- 
schools,  to  preside  at  ladies'  meetings,  to  organize  every 
kind  of  charitable  society,  to  manage  his  choir,  to  make 
himself  sociable  in  all  the  homes  of  his  congregation,  and 
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to  be  the  general  adviser  and  pleasant  companion,  as  well 
as  the  religions  guide,  of  his  people.  It  may  be  granted 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  take  an  interest  in  everything  that  is 
for  the  welfare  of  his  congregation,  and  to  give  it  a  general 
superintendence.  But  as  far  as  details  are  concerned,  it  is 
his  part  to  set  others  to  work  rather  than  to  work  himself, 
and  if  his  time  is  frittered  away  in  constant  minute  serving, 
he  has  no  hours  left  for  reading  and  thought  The  cases 
in  which  the  evil  reaches  its  height  are  found  among  Dis- 
senters, where  especially  the  visiting  demanded  from  the 
minister  is  a  very  serious  encroachment  The  duty  of  pas- 
toral visitation,  especially  to  those  who  are  in  sickness  or 
sorrow,  is  not  denied  The  advantage  to  the  minister  him- 
self, of  alternating  with  his  study  of  Beligion  such  practical 
application  of  its  power,  is  undoubted.  But  in  many  cases, 
this  demand  for  a  minister  s  visits  arises  not  from  a  desire 
for  religious  conversation,  but  &om  a  feeling  that  they  are 
"  an  attention,"  to  which  the  people  have  a  rightful  claim. 
The  limit  to  the  claim  is,  that  its  exercise  shall  not  interfere 
with  such  time  for  thought  and  reading  as  may  enable  him 
to  maintain  his  intellectual  position.  If  he  is  so  busy  going 
"from  house  to  house"  that  his  pulpit  services  become 
valueless  for  want  of  due  preparation,  or  that  his  own  mind 
stands  still,  the  minister  is  thus  fatally  injuring  himself 
and  is  at  the  same  time  lowering  his  profession. 

The  other  obstacle  to  the  proper  dignity  of  the  clerical 
profession  is  the  notion  that  it  places  its  members  in  a 
different  category  from  other  men ;  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
allowances  must  be  made  for  them,  they  must  be  treated 
with  a  gentleness  almost  like  that  due  to  women ;  and 
that,  on  the  other,  indulgences,  amusements  and  occupa- 
tions justifiable  in  the  case  of  the  laity  are  forbidden  to 
the  clergy.  This  they  must  entirely  renounce.  As  they 
claim  a  right  to  do  without  blame  what  other  men  do,  and 
practically  assert  that  nothing  is  wrong  for  the  minister 
which  is  not  wrong  for  the  man,  so  they  must  simply  stand 
on  their  own  merits,  shelter  themselves  under  no  profes- 
sional shield,  but  be  willing  to  fight  their  own  battles  on  a 
perfect  level  with  other  sections  of  the  community.  Much 
has  yet  to  be  done  to  vindicate  the  manly  character  of  the 
clergy.  Let  them  banish  every  approach  to  effeminacy. 
Let  them  vindicate  their  right  to  appear  at  the  card-table, 
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the  ball  and  the  theatre,  on  the  race-course  and  the  hunt- 
ing-iield,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  preach  that  it  is  wrong 
for  their  congregations  to  be  seen  there.  Let  them  take 
their  place  in  the  cricket-dub,  the  rifle-corps,  the  boating- 
match,  as  freely  as  they  did  in  their  student  days,  provided 
the  taste  for  these  athletic  exercises  still  survives.  With  all 
this,  let  them  refuse  to  accept  any  concessions  to  them  on 
account  of  their  profession,  and  shew  they  can  hold  their 
own  on  every  fair  field  without  asking  for  favour,  and  the 
consequence  will  be  a  greater  and  truer  respect  than  any 
now  given.  A  further  result  will  be,  that  when  it  is  seen 
that  a  ministerial  life  is  not  synonymous  with  an  unmanly 
life  or  a  virtual  retirement  from  the  world,  many  an  ener- 
getic youth,  with  warm  sympathies  and  high  aspirations,  who 
now  shrinks  from  destining  himself  to  the  ministry  because 
he  wishes  to  be  like  other  men,  and  not  to  be  frightened 
from  this  or  that  pursuit  by  the  bugbear,  "  It  is  not  fit  for 
a  parson  to  do,"  will  enter  the  clerical  profession ;  and  of 
such  "  muscular  Christians"  the  best,  ministers  are  often 
mada 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  because  we  have  deprecated  the 
demand  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the  minister's  time  in 
visiting  as  will  interfere  with  his  individual  culture,  that 
we  are  blind  to  the  value  of  his  social  influence,  or  the 
happiness  it  may  give  him  when  rightly  exercised.  The 
prospect  of  this  is  not  perhaps  calculated  to  allure  candi- 
dates to  the  ministry,  because  it  is  a  thing  that  can  hardly 
be  understood  by  anticipation ;  but  those  who  have  experi- 
enced it  may  be  believed  when  they  say  that  it  is  a  source  of 
ever-increasing  satisfaction.  There  is  something  indescrib- 
ably close  and  tender  in  the  friendship  between  a  minister 
and  his  flock.  Eich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  welcome 
him,  consult  him,  confide  in  him.  He  is  at  home  in  every 
home.  The  well-spread  table  of  the  wealthy  always  has 
room  for  him,  and  the  working  man  is  not  ashamed  to  ask 
him  to  share  his  humble  meal.  When  the  door  of  the 
house  of  mourning  is  closed  to  every  other  guest,  his  entrance 
is  no  intrusion,  but  a  comfort  Ais  he  approaches  the  bed 
of  sickness,  the  dim  eye  brightens  and  the  pale  cheek  flushes 
with  pleasure.  He  is  associated  in  his  people's  hearts  with 
their  most  touching  household  memories, — ^the  marriage  tie, 
the  new-bom  babe,  the  grave  of  the  departed.    He  has  the 
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privilege  which  is  the  most  severe  test  of  friendship,  that 
of  reproof ;  and  words  which  from  another  would  be  resented 
as  an  insult,  are  from  him  often  received  as  a  mark  of  kind- 
ness. Little  children  look  on  him  as  a  second  father,  youth 
comes  to  him  for  guiding  sympathy,  maturity  finds  in  him 
a  trusted  friend,  and  even  while  he  is  yet  young,  old  age 
waives  its  privilege  in  his  favour  and  treats  him  as  on  an 
equality  with  itself.  If  the  happiness  arising  from  the 
relation  of  the  true  minister  to  his  people  could  but  be 
understood  by  young  men  about  to  choose  their  career  in 
life,  it  would  indeed  be  a  strong  motive  to  incline  them  to 
the  profession  As  we  have  said,  they  can  hardly  realize 
it  from  the  experience  of  others. 

There  is  one  other  requirement  to  make  the  ministry 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  is  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
freedom.  Any  education  worthy  of  the  name  fills  the  pupil 
with  an  earnest  love  of  truth.  The  mind  desires  to  examine 
for  itself,  and  to  judge  by  means  of  its  own  powers,  all 
assertions  presented,  to  it.  If  there  be  any  intellectual 
energy,  there  is  a  corresponding  indisposition  to  receive  a 
system  passively.  If  there  be  any  moral  energy,  there  is  a 
corresponding  disdain  at  the  notion  of  concealing  thought 
and  opinion-  The  noblest  and  strongest  young  men  are 
therefore  just  those  who  most  certainly  shrink  from  mental 
bondage,  and  refuse  to  shackle  themselves  by  subscription 
at  the  very  outset  of  their  career.  There  are  many  who  get 
over  the  difficulty  by  what  we  must  designate  sophistry. 
There  are  others  who  are  by  this  cause  precluded  from  the 
Church  of  England  ministry.  Among  Dissenters  the  same 
evil  prevails,  in  some  cases  in  a  worse  form,  the  candidate 
for  the  ministry  having  to  make  a  statement  of  his  opinions, 
or  even  to  imdergo  a  verbal  examination,  before  he  can  be 
accepted.  -Even  those  who  consider  themselves  the  most 
fi-ee  have  yet  something  to  learn  on  this  subject.  It  is  only 
too  easy  for  a  cry  of  heresy  to  be  raised  against  a  young 
minister ;  and  where  there  is  neither  standard  of  orthodoxy 
nor  recognized  tribunal  to  appeal  to,  the  task  of  rebutting 
such  a  cry  is  the  more  difficult  By  hints  and  inuendoes, 
by  private  talk  and  letters,  the  impression  may  be  produced 
that  a  man  is  not  sound,  has  dangerous  opinions ;  the  timid 
hold  aloof,  the  cautious  exclude  him  from  their  pulpits, 
institutions  get  rid  of  him  as  a  prominent  member,  lest  he 
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should  injure  the  subscription  list ;  and  though  some  worthy 
men  may  rally  round  him — not  because  they  share  his  opi- 
nions, but  because  they  love  fireedora — ^he  has  many  a  mor- 
tification to  undei^o,  and  many  an  up-hill  battle  to  fight, 
the  sight  of  which  deters  others  from  entering  the  clerical 
profession.  "  If  we  are  laymen,"  they  say,  "  we  can  think 
and  believe  what  we  like ;  but  if  we  become  ministers,  we 
are  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  our  opiniona**  Now 
the  right  state  of  things  would  be  for  the  principle  to  be 
firmly  established  and  generally  acknowledged,  that  the 
minister  is  not  pledged  to  any  system.  As  far  as  his  con- 
nection with  a  particular  congregation  is  concerned,  there 
must  be  such  an  agreement  in  opinion  as  will  enable  him 
to  lead  their  devotions  ;  and  if  so  great  a  divergence  occurs 
as  to  render  his  ministrations  no  longer  productive  of  spiri- 
tual benefit  to  the  congi^egation,  a  true  minister  will  not 
wish  to  retain  the  pulpit  But  no  change  of  opinion  should 
be  regarded  as  unfitting  him  for  the  ministry,  if  he  can  find 
a  congregation  to  minister  to.  He  should  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  pursue  Truth  with  unshackled  powers,  and  to 
follow  her  wherever  she  may  lead  him. 

The  ministry,  then,  as  it  is  already  existing  among  the 
fireest  of  modern  Christians,  as  it  will  ere  long  be  recognized 
among  all,  is  the  devotion  of  a  man  s  life  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  highest  powers  with  the  especial  and  definite  object 
of  being  useful  to  his  fellow-men.  It  differs  from  the  life 
of  the  mere  student  or  philosopher,  inasmuch  as  it  binds 
its  members  to  be  constantly  labouring  for  others  as  weU  as 
for  self-improvement  They  have  a  rightful  claim  on  the 
community  for  such  a  pecuniary  support  as  will  enable 
them  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  vocation,  unin- 
terrupted by  the  wants  and  cares  of  poverty.  Eiches  they 
cannot  expect;  but  they  may  be  content  with  a  modest 
competency,  since  the  nobility  of  the  work  they  undertake, 
the  opportunity  they  enjoy  for  the  constant  cultivation  of 
the  mind  and  soul,  and  the  social  advantages  they  gain 
from  their  peculiar  relation  to  the  community,  are  a  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  their  loss  of  the  wealth  gained  in 
other  walks  of  life.  To  understand  this  would  make  men 
more  ready  to  enter  the  ministry  than  they  now  are.  To 
increase,  in  the  world  at  large,  the  value  attached  to  mental 
as  contrasted  with  material  advantage,  to  obtain  a  wider 
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recognition  of  the  trnth  that  "a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he  possesseth/'  is  the  surest 
method  of  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  clerical  profession. 
To  expect  from  the  minister"  no  more  practical  labour  than 
is  consistent  with  his  constant  employment  in  self-culture, 
thought,  reading  and  meditation, — to  encourage  him  to 
"  dare  to  do  all  that  may  become  a  man,"  without  granting 
him  priestly  authority  or  claiming  from  him  monkish  asce- 
ticism,— ^to  give  him  perfect  liberty  of  thought  in  practice 
as  well  as  in  theory, — ^these  are  the  methods  by  which  the 
profession  may  be  rendered  more  attractive.  Such  are  the 
views  we  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth.  We  have  done  so 
in  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  mighty  religious  work  to 
be  done  in  our  own  day ;  and  if  it  be  not  done,  it  is  not 
because  the  fields  are  not  white  to  the  harvest,  not  because 
there  are  not  many  brave  hearts  and  active  minds  ready  to 
enter  on  the  task,  but  simply  because  old  things,  with  their 
prejudices  and  fallacies,  are  not  yet  passed  away,  though 
they  have  lost  much  of  their  power,  and  there  needs  some 
le-arrangement  and  modification  before  the  new  things  can 
rightly  fill  their  place  in  the  world.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  race  of  clergymen,  who  are  in  no  sense  priests, 
may  go  forth,  with  a  free  intellect,  with  a  pure  faith,  with 
a  holy  love,  to  do  such  a  work  in  the  world  as  no  priest- 
hood ever  has  accomplished. 

John  Weight. 


ni— THE  BISHOP  OF  NATAL  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF 

SOIHH  AFRICA. 

1.  Memorial  from  certain  Metribers  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Natal,  callitig  upon  the  Bish^  of  Capetown  to  resign 
his  OffifCe  of  Metropolitan, 

2.  The  Metropolitan's  Reply  to  the  Memorial  calling  upon 
him  to  resign, 

3.  Reply  of  the  MewAyrialists  to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown, 

4.  Letter  from-  the  Bishop  of  Capetovm  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Contemporary  Review. 

With  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  the  shadows  cast  by 
coming  events,  it  has  become  a  fashion  to  say  that  the  weak 
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criticifltns  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  have  found  their  true  level* 
that  all  his  difficulties  have  turned  out  to  be  corroborations 
of  the  narrative  assailed  by  him,  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  Dean  of  Maritzburg,  that  he  has  only  helped  to  place 
on  a  surer  basis  the  accounts  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall, 
of  the  Deluge  and  the  arrest  of  the  sun's  course  over  Gibeon. 

To  more  impartieil  and  indifferent  spectators,  the  field  of 
present  controversies  exhibits  a  very  different  sight ;  and 
few  probably  who  have  examined  it  closely  will  care  to 
deny  that  Bishop  Colenso's  appeal  to  facts  has  changed  the 
course  of  recent  thought,  and  stirred  to  their  lowest  depths 
the  heeuts  of  all  who  are  determined  to  seek  the  truth,  whe- 
ther in  history  or  in  the  phenomena  of  the  outward  world. 
To  all  such  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  an  issue  has  been 
raised  which  cannot  be  evaded,  and  that  the  forces  are  rang- 
ing themselves  for  the  final  conflict  between  traditional 
dogmatism  and  that  faith  in  a  living  Grod  which  is  prepared 
to  accept  all  facts  without  any  reference  to  consequences. 

Even  among  professedly  liberal  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  not  a  few  were  disposed,  or  perhaps  are  still 
disposed,  to  regret  that  Dr.  Colenso  should  have  adopted  a 
negative  method  in  his  examination  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
while  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  his  criti- 
cism has  arrested  the  progress  of  free  inquiry,  and  thrown 
back  the  minds  of  people  generally  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  K  by  this  it  be  meant  that  the  clearness  with  which 
he  has  unveiled  positive  contradictions  and  absurdities  in 
aUeged  historical  narratives  has  roused  a  wide  reaction,  that 
it  has  driven  dogmatical  theologians  to  insist  on  the  para- 
mount and  exclusive  importance  of  dogma  and  faith,  and  that 
it  has  imparted  a  seeming  strength  to  the  great  ritualistic 
movement,  their  assertion  is  probably  true.  The  backward 
tendency  thus  produced  is  exhibited  in  a  more  startling 
form,  when  we  find  professed  champions  of  Anglican  libe- 
ralism faUing  back  on  the  maxim  that  the  State  is  bound 
to  look  to  the  religious  and  intellectual  faith  of  the  citizena 
There  is  some  cause  for  anxiety  when  the  development  of 
a  splendid  ceremonial,  and  of  the  mysterious  dogmas  of 
which  that  ceremonial  is  but  a  symbolical  picture,  frightens 
"  advanced  liberals"  into  the  adoption  of  axioms  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  tyrants  and  persecutors. 

But  unless  by  dint  of  new  legislation  (a  result^  to  say  the 
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leasts  most  unlikely)  either  of  these  two  sides  can  conquer 
and  crush  the  other,  this  conflict  must  determine  not  only 
the  limits  of  communion  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  the 
extent  to  which  the  patient  and  unprejudiced  examination  of 
facts  may  be  carried,  whether  by  her  clergy  or  her  laity.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  this  conflict  has  been  roused,  not 
by  theological  or  philosophical  speculations,  not  by  a-priori 
considerations  as  to  the  nature  of  God  or  man,  but  simply 
by  the  inquiry  whether  certain  alleged  historical  events 
have  taken  place  as  they  are  recorded  to  have  taken  place, 
or  whether  they  did  not  That  the  account  of  the  Servian 
constityLtion  is  either  true  or  false,  the  strongest  dogmatist 
will  scarcely  venture  to  deny  ;  nor  will  he  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  singular  contradictions  and  impossibilities  in  the  story 
of  Servius  himself.  Nay  more  ;  when  he  finds  that  of  the  im- 
portant legislation  ascribed  to  that  king,  the  later  history  of 
Eome  exhibits  no  trace,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile the  whole  course  of  that  history  with  any  of  the  changes 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  him,  he  will  admit  that  a 
grave  doubt  is  cast  not  only  on  the  reality  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  on  the  very  existence  of  the  legislator.  Even  if 
he  stops  short  of  actual  unbelief,  he  wUl  probably  reach 
Mr.  Grote's  conclusion,  that  as  the  possibility  of  such  events 
oannot  be  denied,  so  neither  can  their  reality  be  affirmed. 

The  application  of  the  same  critical  test  to  the  history  of 
the  Pentateuch  has  roused  the  most  vehement  conflict  of  opi- 
nion which  has  marked  the  course  of  modem  thought  since 
the  days  of  Luther,  Zwingli  and  Calvin.  Yet  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  this  storm  has  been  raised  by  objections 
which  are  directly  concerned,  not  with  theology  nor  with 
miraculous  or  supernatural  occurrences,  but  with  the  com- 
monest matters  of  fact  Caring  little  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  signs  and  wonders,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  con- 
tented himself  with  shewing  that  the  conditions  of  later 
Jewish  society,  as  known  to  us  through  the  independent 
testimony  of  the  prophets,  are  throughout  irreconcilable 
with  the  account  of  their  earlier  fortunes  as  given  in  the 
Pentateuch.  His  greatest  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact, 
that  a  legislation,  said  to  have  been  promulgated  with  the 
most  solemn  and  divine  sanctions,  was  never  carried  out  at 
all ;  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  later  annals 
of  the  celebration  of  Sabbatical  years  or  years  of  Jubilee ; 
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not  the  smallest  warrant  for  thiuking  that  the  frightful 
penalties  of  the  Levitical  code  were  ever  put  in  practice  or 
even  so  much  as  thought  of;  not  the  faintest  sign  of  the 
sacerdotal  predominance  of  the  Levites  dunug  the  whole 
period  of  the  Judges  or  of  the  earlier  Kings ;  no  evidence 
that  the  great  festivals  were  annually  celebrated  or  that 
they  were  even  known ;  and,  more  than  all,  that  the  general 
condition  and  temper  of  the  people  precludes  the  idea  that 
their  forefathers  had  been  indoctrinated  with  the  monothe- 
ism of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  It  may  of  course  follow 
that  such  objections,  if  not  refuted,  bring  into  serious  doubt 
not  only  the  details  of  the  patriarchal  story,  of  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  and  the  Exodus,  but  even  the  life  and  personality 
of  Moses  himself  The  unhistorical  character  of  the  narra- 
tive, thus  demonstrated,  may  tend  possibly  to  remove  many 
moral  doubts  relating  to  the  character  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
or  justify  a  summary  rejection  of  narratives  which  are  felt 
or  avowed  to  be  immoral,  iniquitous  or  disgusting.  Beyond 
all  this,  such  objections  may,  in  their  logical  issue,  affect 
popularly-received  theories  on  revelation  and  sacrifice,  on 
atonement  and  mediation ;  but  all  these  are  simply  conse- 
quences, and  with  any  consideration  of  these  consequences 
tie  mind  which  really  loves  and  seeks  the  truth  will  steadUy 
refuse  to  be  shackled. 

What  the  ultimate  issue  may  be,  it  is  not  for  us,  and  it 
may  be  impossible  for  mortal  man,  to  say.  How  far  the 
strongest  convictions  of  the  Christian  world  may  be  modi- 
fied, or  to  what  extent  they  may  be  abandoned,  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  course  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry cannot  be  permanently  arrested  by  insisting  on  the 
mischievous  results  of  historical  analysis.  If  the  subject 
be  regarded  as  one  strictly  of  historical  credibility,  there  is 
something  ludicrous  in  references  to  recognized  bounds  for 
orthodox  freedom  of  thought.  It  is  worse  than  useless,  it 
is  a  real  retrogression  to  the  old  method  of  mediaeval  theo- 
logy, to  assert,  as  the  *' Guardian"*  asserts,  that  a  disbelief 
in  the  "historical  crust"  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  disbelief  in  its  doctrines,  and  that  to  avoid  an  issue 
so  disastrous  it  is  indispensable  to  receive  the  recorded 
events  as  in  every  case  actual  facts.    Such  arguments  may 
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have  weight  with  those  who  are  unable  or  afraid  to  think ; 
for  all  others  the  question  will  still  remain,  "Are  these 
things  so  r  and  none  the  less  resolutely  will  they  seek  the 
answer,  because  they  do  not  know  how  that  answer  may 
affect  their  traditional  ideas,  or  because  any  class  of  men, 
interested  in  established  systems,  denounce  such  curiosity 
as  a  sin  more  deadly  than  idolatry  or  witchcraft. 

These,  however,  are  topics  with  which  we  are  not  imme- 
diately concerned.  Momentous  as  may  be  the  issues  raised 
by  the  historical  criticisms  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  the  two 
points  which  alone  have  a  legitimate  interest  for  the  English 
public  lie  in  the  answers  to  be  given  to  two  simple  ques- 
tions :  Are  Dr.  Colenso*s  statements  of  facts  true  ?  and,  if 
they  be  true,  are  they  statements  which  may  lawfully  and 
honestly  be  made  by  a  clergyman  or  layman  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  England  ?  With  the  former  of  these  two 
questions  all  Englishmen,  all  Christians,  are  directly  and 
closely  concerned ;  and  in  the  latter,  they  may  have  a  nearer 
and  a  deeper  interest  than  they  think  of  If  there  is 
something  nauseating  in  the  furious  abuse  which  the  ques- 
tioning of  an  alleged  scriptural  fact  calls  forth  from  self- 
styled  orthodox  controversialists,  it  is  intolerable  that  the 
pretensions  of  sacerdotalists  should  inteipose  a  barrier  to 
the  equitable  administration  of  English  law. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  intricate  pleas  urged  in 
behalf  of  the  inherent  independence  of  colonial  churches 
become  altogether  irrelevant  We  may  sweep  aside  at  once 
all  speculations  on  the  earliest  phases  of  the  Christian 
church,  on  the  inalienable  authority  of  metropolitans,  and 
on  the  essential  unity  of  Catholic  belief  Such  subjects  as 
these  may  be  highly  interesting  to  those  who  seek  to  set 
up  ecclesiastical  societies  or  to  revive  sacerdotal  pretensions 
long  since  obsolete  or  rejected.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  next  generation  may  see  in  Southern  Africa  and  New 
Zealand  churches  whose  constitution  would  delight  the 
heart  of  a  Hildebrand.  When  Dr.  Gray  and  his  supporters 
find  that  patents  from  the  Crown  are  worthless,  and  that 
his  metropolitan  jurisdiction  depends  entirely  on  the  patents, 
he  may  then  set  up  a  new  society  "  in  union  and  full  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England,"  or  with  any  other 
body  which  he  may  prefer,  and  in  that  society  he  may  bear 
sway  over  all  who  voluntarily  put  themsedves  under  it 
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Having  no  position  as  an  officer  of  the  State,  receiving  no 
money  subscribed  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
or  his  successors  may  exhibit  the  apostolical  zeal  and  exer- 
cise the  apostolical  power  of  Augustine  or  Xavier  or  Arch- 
bishop Manning.  But  all  this  is  a  dream  of  the  future. 
At  present  he  belongs  not  to  the  Church  of  South  Africa^ 
but  to  the  Church  of  England,  between  which  and  the 
Establishment  no  distinction  for  either  legal,  moral  or  spi- 
ritual purposes  can  under  the  existing  constitution  be  drawn ; 
and  the  point  of  paramount  importance  is  this,  that  Dr.  Oray 
has  in  his  diocese,  as  well  as  in  his  so-called  metropolitan 
province,  clergymen  who  left  this  country  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  were  stiU  to  be  subject  to  the  law 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  retain  the  right  of  appeal 
to  its  supreme  tribunal  If  in  any  given  case  he  can  pro- 
duce a  document  in  wliich  the  clergyman  has  renounced  this 
right  and  accepted  the  jurisdiction  of  his  metropolitan  as 
final.  Dr.  Gray  might  with  some  plausibility  maintain  that 
the  clerk  in  question  should  be  suffered  to  lie  on  the  bed 
which  he  had  made ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he 
would  not  have  acted  illegally  by  entering  into  such  a  com- 
pact, until  existing  arrangements  had  been  openly  set  aside 
by  the  substitution  (with  the  consent  of  the  State)  of  a 
Church  of  South  Africa  in  place  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  not  pretended,  even  by  Dr.  Gray,  that  his  decision, 
given  in  synod,  would  be  final  against  a  clerk  brought  before 
him  on  charges  of  heresy,  or  that  he  coidd  bar  his  appealing 
ftom  the  Archbishop- of  Canterbury  in  his  Court  of  Arches 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  Hence  all 
his  proceedings  against  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  his  solemn  cita- 
tions, his  grave  judgment,  his  still  more  awful  excommuni- 
cation of  his  brother  prelate,  lose  all  interest  for  the  great 
body  of  the  English  people,  whose  common  sense  tells  them 
that  no  one  man  is  to  be  picked  out  and,  for  whatever  cause, 
submitted  to  a  jurisdiction  as  final,  which  would  not  be 
final  for  anybody  elsa  Yet  this  is  what  has  been  done  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Colenso.  If  his  several  heresies,  or  heresies 
tenfold  worse,  had  been  put  forth  by  Mr.  Long  or  Dean 
Douglas,  Dr.  Gray  knows  perfectly  weU  that,  by  a  course 
which  he  could  not  an^est,  the  case  would  come  before  the 
Crown,  and  there  receive  a  decision  which  he  could  not 
dream  of  resisting.    But,  inasmuch  as  the  offending  clerk 
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is  a  Bishop,  and  as  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case 
is  not  distinctly  specified.  Dr.  Gray  has  seized  readily  on 
the  opportunity  thus  given  for  setting  at  work  an  ecclesias- 
tical machinery  which  may  perhaps  be  legitimate  in  other 
states,  but  of  which  in  England  we  know  nothing.  It  is  of 
no  use,  therefore,  to  speak  big  words  in  describing  the  lapse 
of  the  Bishop  of  Natal ;  the  point  which  the  people  of  this 
country  insist  on  having  determined  is,  whether  he  has  said 
or  done  that  which  a  clergyman  beneficed  in  England  could 
be  punished  for  saying  or  doing. 

To  argue  that  the  case  is  clear  in  equity,  whatever  may 
be  the  barriers^opposed  to  a  legal  condemnation  owing  to 
the  connection  between  Church  and  State,  is  for  the  present 
simply  ludicrous.  High-churchmen,  and  Low-churchmen 
too,  who  look  with  alarm  on  critical  examinations  of  alleged 
historical  documents,  are  wont  to  solace  themselves  with 
the  thought  that,  although  the  civil  power  compels  them  to 
let  Essayists  and  Beviewers  and  other  transgressors  go  free, 
yet  the  Church  in  bondage  places  upon  them  a  ban  to 
which  the  emancipated  Church  will  know  how  to  give  force. 
It  is  pleasant,  in  the  conflict  with  undogmatic  Hberalisni, 
to  think  of  the  general  consensus  of  Christians  on  certain 
doctrines  termed  essential ;  and  it  may  serve  a  purpose  to 
stigmatize  as  grossly  dishonest  all  who,  while  questioning 
or  rejecting  any  of  these  doctrines,  continue  to  hold  office 
in  the  Establishment  Such  epithets  may  distress  or  scare 
some  sensitive  minds ;  but  none  who  calmly  look  facts  in 
the  face  can  fail  to  see  that  legal  decisions  alone  can  deter- 
mine the  boundaries  of  intellectual  freedom  in  a  body  which 
is  not  only  declared  by  lawyers  to  be  a  compromise,  but 
which  is  seen  at  every  turn  to  include  the  most  discordant 
elements.  Its  final  tribunal  has  declared  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Essayists  and  Beviewers  may  be  held  by  her  bene- 
ficed clergy,  that  they  are  not  bound  to  maintain  the  end- 
lessness of  future  punishments,  or  to  deny  that  the  redemp- 
tion wrought  by  Christ  is  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
human  race.  It  has  farther  established  that  not  all  the 
contents  of  the  scriptural  books  are  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  that  on  questions  of  date  and  authorship  the  clergy  are 
free  to  adopt  any  conclusions  which  may  recommend  them- 
selves to  their  minds.  Doubtless,  the  Houses  of  Convocar- 
tion,  if  endowed  with  the  power,  would  very  speedily  and 
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by  a  large  majority,  ban  opinions  so  obnoxious,  and  eject 
from  their  livings  all  who  hold  them;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  these  alone  would  be  the  suflferers. 
Dr.  Pusey,  who  holds  that  human  ideas  of  justice  have  no 
common  measure  with  divine  justice,  now  ministers  in  the 
same  communion  which  shelters  Mr.  Maurice  and  his  fol- 
lowers. No  difiFerences  can  be  greater  than  those  which 
divide  men  who  maintain  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  lay 
solely  in  the  submission  of  his  will  to  the  Divine  will, 
from  the  men  who  assert  that  the  shedding  of  his  blood 
was  the  indispensable  condition  of  human  forgivenesa  The 
several  opinions  entertained  on  the  subjects  of  Sin  and 
Atonement,  of  the  Sacraments  and  Inspiration,  are  such  as 
could  not  possibly  be  tolerated  in  any  voluntary  society 
based  on  a  dogmatic  creed.  What  body,  which  refused  to 
allow  unlimited  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  would 
su£fer  clergymen  who  set  aside  some  of  the  Bible  teaching 
as  false,  inadequate  or  immoral,  to  hold  office  along  with 
Mr.  Burgon  and  the  Bishops  of  Manchester  and  Oxford  ? 
The  antagonism  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  well  be  made 
greater ;  and  hence  the  law  alone  can  determine  whether 
this  or  that  man  has  exceeded  the  large  licence  which  it 
allows  him.  It  may  be  very  dreadful  to  maintain  that  six 
hundred  thousand  armed  men  did  not  come  out  of  Egypt 
with  Moses,  or  that  the  Israelites  were  never  in  Egypt  at 
all ;  to  assert  that  there  was  no  Levitical  order  in  the  days  ' 
of  the  Judges,  and  that  the  monotheism  ascribed  to  Moses 
was  the  doctrine  only  of  the  teachers  of  a  later  time ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  can  be  worse  than  the  pictures 
drawn  by  Bishop  Wilberforce  of  devils  tormenting  the  lust- 
ful man  by  the  instrument  of  his  lusts,  while  Mr.  Wilson  is 
teaching  his  people, "  Nihil  impossibile  Omnipotenti  et  nihil 
insanabile  Factori  suo." 

Whether  a  society  which  exhibits  such  astounding  diver- 
gences of  doctrine  is  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  in  itself,  is  a 
question  which  must  be  discussed  and  settled  on  its  own 
merits,  and  which  may  possibly  be  answered  by  Parliament 
in  the  negative.  When  that  answer  is  given,  the  vested 
interests  of  clergymen  who  have  taken  orders  xmder  the 
present  state  of  things  must  be  scrupulously  respected,  and 
the  nation  must  compensate  those  holders  of  ecclesiastical 
property  who  do  not  choose  to  be  committed  to  the  arbitrary 
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action  of  any  voluntary  society.  But,  in  other  words,  the 
Church  of  England,  as  now  known  to  us,  will  have  ceased  ' 

to  exist,  and  another  Church  of  England  may  be  set  up  , 

with  which  it  will  have  nothing  in  common.    It  is  possible  J 

that  that  new  society  may  be  formed  on  the  old  Catholic  [ 

model,  and  may  assume  the  old  Ca&olic  name ;  it  may  have  ( 

a  creed  which  will  leave  nothing  ambiguous,  and  articles  r 

to  which  no  ingenuity  could  impart  a  latitude  of  meaning. 
The  Church  so  formed  may  claim  to  be  the  body  to  which 
Hooker  and  Laud  and  Hammond  and  Ken  belonged  in  old 
time ;  but  among  its  members  will  pix)bably  be  found  not 
one  of  those  who  are  now  striving  to  harmonize  faith  with  . 

science,  and  to  interpret  Christianity  in  accordance  with  the  ; 

facts  of  the  visible  creation.  For  the  present,  however,  the 
members  of  the  Establishment  (and  eminent  jurists  have 
maintained  that  every  English  citizen  is  included  in  the 
number)  are  concerned  with  nothing  but  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  Church  of  England  is  a  legal  compromise,  and 
the  terms  of  the  bond  are  binding  only  so  far  as  they  are 
declared  to  be  so  by  the  Parliament  (in  other  words,  by  the 
nation)  which  imposed  them.  If  these  terms  are  found  to 
be  too  elastic  for  convenience  or  safety,  the  remedy  must 
be  sought  in  new  legislation,  and  in  that  only  can  it  be 
found  ;  but  until  the  new  laws  are  made,  the  old  laws  must 
not  be  broken,  nor  are  a  few  men  to  be  hunted  down  socially 
because  the  existing  machinery  may  turn  out  to  be  inade- 
quate to  crush  them  legally. 

It  is  clear  that  this  question,  as  arising  out  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  can  never  be  settled 
by  the  most  elaborate  researches  into  the  relations  of  the 
Colonial  Church  with  the  Church  of  England,  or  by  the 
most  impartial  decisions  as  to  trust-deeds  and  trust-funds. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  protest  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts, 
although  otherwise  most  important,  carries  with  it  no  force 
whatever.  It  may  be  perfectly  true,  as  she  asserts,  that 
the  money  which  she  gave  to  endow  the  See  of  Capetown 
was  given  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  that  diocese  were  to  be  subject  in  every  respect 
to  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  Established  Church  as 
administered  in  this  country,  and  that  neither  bishops  nor 
clergy  were  to  exercise  an  authority  from  which  no  appeal 
could  be  brought  to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of 
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this  country.  This  might  prove  (as  the  High-chtiTch  jour- 
nals have  said)  that  Miss  Coutts  has  made  a  great  mistake, 
and  quite  misconceived  the  nature  of  all  spiritual  bodies ; 
that  whereas  she  supposed  that  the  receivers  of  her  money 
assumed  a  trust  to  be  faithfully  discharged,  she  ought  to 
have  esteemed  it  the  highest  of  all  honours  to  be  allowed  to 
devote  her  wealth  to  that  vague  abstraction  "  The  Church," 
without  asking  troublesome  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  its 
employment ;  that,  if  she  still  refused  thus  to  humble  her^ 
self,  means  must  be  found  which  may  enable  Chm*chmen 
to  fling  back  her  paltry  gold, — ^the  idea  that  the  wishes  or 
opinions  of  the  founders  of  these  sees  "  should  determine 
the  constitution  or  organization  of  those  churches  in  the 
very  slightest  degree,"  being  "  too  preposterous  to  be  stated 
seriously."*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  statements  might 
prove,  as  Lord  St  Leonards  contends  they  do  prove,  that 
a  distinct  trust  had  been  grossly  violated ;  and  even  if 
Miss  Coutts'  protest  be  set  aside  as  of  no  account,  a  formi- 
dable hindrance  to  the  quiet  action  of  sacerdotalism  may  yet 
be  found  in  the  persons  of  those  clergymen  of  the  Cape  dio- 
cese or  province  who  went  there  distinctly  as  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  who  do  not  choose  to  be  regarded 
as  anything  else. 

But  however  interesting  these  topics  may  be  to  the  people 
of  Grahamstown  and  Natal,  they  cannot  help  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  that  liberty  which  the  law  of  England  allows  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment.  Hence,  except  as  being 
likely  to  affect  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  Bishop  Gray, 
the  expected  decisionin  the  matter  of  the  Colonial  Bishoprics' 
Fund  is  only  of  the  very  slightest  importcmce ;  for  in  this  case 
Dr.  Gray  will  be  a  sufferer  from  an  adverse  judgment  not 
less  than  Dr.  Colenso.  Such  a  judgment  would  prove  only 
that  certain  funds  were  raised  for  a  purpose  which  has 
turned  out  to  be  impracticable,  and  that  the  funds  should 
be  restored  to  the  donors,  unless  these  choose  to  waive  their 
right;  but  it  cannot  prove  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  is 
justified  in  advancing  any  one  of  the  propositions  for  which 
he  has  been  arraigned,  or  that  Bishop  Gray  has  acted  legally 
in  condemning  and  deposing  him.    If  the  decision  be  that 
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these  prelates  are  not  the  persons  to  whom  the  incomes 
in  question  are  to  be  paid,  Dr.  Gray  will  still  regard  him- 
self as  possessed  of  an  inherent  spiritual  power  for  the 
repression  of  heresy,  and  Dr.  Colenso  must  still  declare  that 
he  has  Jiot  been  proved  guilty  of  the  slightest  infraction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England.  The  former  will  pay  no 
heed  to  the  comments  of  unprejudiced  thinkers  in  this 
country ;  and  the  latter  will  care  nothing  for  the  supreme 
audacity  which  maintains  that  a  legal  trial  has  become 
superfluous  when  Convocation  and  the  visionary  Church 
Catholic  have  eissigned  him  a  place  amongst  the  most  odious 
of  heretics  and  traitors.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  quietness 
and  peace  (although  these,  like  Astrsea,  may  almost  be 
thought  to  have  forsaken  the  troubled  earth),  we  may  well 
hope  that  the  coming  judgment  may  insure  both  Bishop 
Gray  and  Bishop  Colenso  against  all  temporal  losses.  Any 
other  decision  will  but  add  fuel  to  the  flame,  and,  while  it 
exasperates  existing  animosities,  will  render  the  struggle 
more  fierce  and  enduring. 

But  when  from  a  survey  of  the  subject  as  affecting  the 
future  history  of  the  South  African  Church,  we  turn  to  the 
specific  charges  on  which  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  been 
illegally  condemned,  we  see  in  their  full  proportions  and 
meaning  the  sacerdotal  pretensions  of  Dr.  Gray,  his  aiders 
and  abettors.  Far  from  exhibiting  even  a  semblance  of 
regard  to  the  judgments  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  singles 
out  for  his  severest  censures  on  his  brother  of  Natal  pre- 
cisely those  points  which  it  has  been  ruled  that  any  clergy- 
man of  the  Establishment  may  maintain.  With  a  vehe- 
mence almost  amusiug  from  its  apparent  earnestness,  he 
specifies  as  among  the  most  heinous  of  his  theological 
enormities  Dr.  Colenso's  supposed  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  the  Devil.  But  even  at  so  late  a  date  as  that  of  his 
answer  to  the  Natal  memorialists  who  have  requested  him 
to  resign  his  ofiice  of  Metropolitan  (May,  1866),  Dr.  Gray 
can  only  say  of  this  crowning  charge,  that  Dr.  Colenso  gives 
an  evasive  answer.  "  He  does  not  say  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  believe  in  the  personal  existence  of  Satan  f  and 
because  on  this  head  he  fails  to  satisfiy  Dr.  Gray,  the  Bishop 
of  Natal  is  to  be  condemned  for  keeping  silence  on  matters 
about  which  English  deigymen  have  full  liberty  of  speecL 
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Th6  utter  hopelessness  of  bringing  Bishop  Gray  to  a  judicial 
temper  is  convincingly  shewn  by  his  absurd  lamentations, 
that  **  when  invited, '  as  he  says,  "  by  me,  if  he  had  been 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented,  to  relieve  our  minds  and 
clear  himself  by  declaring  what  his  real  convictions  were, 
and  giving  to  the  world  a  full  confession  of  his  faith,"  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  veiy  naturally  declined  thus  to  surrender 
himself  to  those  who  had  condemned  him  long  before  they 
summoned  him  to  their  tribunals.  The  days  are  long  since 
past  when  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power  priests  could 
demand  of  suspected  persons  any  number  of  declarations 
or  confessions ;  but  even  if  Dr.  Colenso  had  been  so  weak 
or  so  foolish  as  to  comply  with  a  request  disgraceful  in  any 
judge,  to  what  purpose  could  the  confession  have  been 
made?  Of  what  use  would  it  have  been  if  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  had  said,  ''  I  believe  all  the  propositions  contained  in 
the  three  Creeds,"  when  Dr.  Gray  could  at  once  retort,  "  In 
what  sense  do  you  hold  or  believe  them  ?  I  must  have  no 
shuffling.  We  have  had  enough  of  this  from  Mr.  Maurice, 
who  finds  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  endlessness  of  iiell  torments,  and  gathers  from 
the  confession  of  Nicsea  the  plain  inference  that  the  body 
laid  in  the  grave  is  never  raised  from  its  corruptioa"  It 
comes  then  to  this,  that  Dr.  Gray  wants  not  a  subscription 
to  creeds  and  articles  as  interpreted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  a  declaration  of 
adherence  to  them  in  the  sense  which  Dr.  Gray  is  pleased 
to  put  upon  them,  and  which  he  further  delights  to  call 
the  Catholic  sense.  Such  a  confession  would  be  a  virtual 
admission  of  Dr.  Gray's  most  extravagant  claims;  and 
knowing,  as  Dr.  Gray  does,  that  point  after  point  has  been 
determined  in  senses  indefinitely  opposed  to  his  own  mean- 
ing, there  is  something  more  befitting  a  Boman  inquisitor 
than  an  English  judge  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  answers 
not  called  for  in  reply  to  specific  charges  made  in  open  court 
The  supposition  is  simply  monstrous  that  his  own  sense 
alone  can  be  legitimately  held  by  all  members  of  the  English 
Church,  when  he  knows  that  on  almost  every  proposition 
he  wiU  find  an  indefinite  divergence  of  opinion  in  half  the 
parishes  of  England. 

But,  after  aU,  the  judicial  extravagances  of  a  man  who 
in  the  preseut  age  can  gravely  ask  another  to  declare  his 
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belief  in  a  personal  devil  and  his  attendant  demons,  should 
cause  no  great  surprise.  Doubtless,  like  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
Dr.  Gray  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Church  has 
lost  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes,  and  is 
prepared  to  preach  his  gospel  to  the  poor  and  ignorant.  For 
the  edification  of  such,  probably,  the  indictments  against 
Bishop  Colenso  were  drawn  up,  with  the  idea,  it  may  be, 
that  the  sentence  of  condemnation  woiild  carry  more  weight, 
the  less  chance  he  left  that  any  lawful  ecclesiastical  court 
would  justify  or  uphold  it.  On  this  hypothesis  he  has  acted 
wisely,  and  has  carefully  chosen  those  means  by  which  the 
weak  may  overcome  the  strong,  and  the  foolish  confound 
the  wise.  In  England,  it  has  been  ruled  that  no  clergyman 
is  bound  to  believe  or  to  preach  that  God  will  deal  out  to 
the  lying  child  a  punishment  equal  in  duration  to  that  of  the 
perjured  and  blood-stained  tyrant ;  in  Southern  Africa,  Dr. 
Gray  decides  that  such  licence  of  opinion  is  as  intolerable 
in  the  Church  of  England  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Fulgen- 
tius.  But  although  Fulgentius  indulged  in  blasphemies 
which  would  delight  the  heart  of  the  Jesuit  Pinamonti,  Dr. 
Gray  forgets  that  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  on  this  point  a 
heretic  almost  more  perverse  than  the  Bishop  of  NataL 
When,  in  the  second  count,  he  stigmatizes  as  abominable 
the  belief  that  good  heathens  are  justified,  he  not  only  defies 
the  ruling  of  the  Privy  Council,  but,  as  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster in  his  eloquent  summary  reminded  him,  he  con- 
demns all  those  Fathers  who  maintained  not  only  that  they 
were  justified,  but  even  that  they  were  Christians  before 
Christ  On  the  tliird  head,  Dr.  Gray  rules  that  it  is  impious 
to  speak  of  the  Atonement  as  a  reconciliation  of  man  to  God, 
not  of  God  to  man ;  and  thus,  as  Dr.  Stanley  has  again  and 
again  maintained,  condemns  a  sermon  preached  by  the  late 
Professor  Robert  Hussey,  and  dedicated  by  permission  to 
Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce.  As  on  these  points,  so  on  the 
next,  that  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Word  of  God  are  simply 
convertible  terms,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  South  African 
sentence  is  "brutum  fulmen"  to  those  who  axe  bound  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  fourth  charge, 
relating  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  brings  him 
into  collision  not  only  with  that  Erastian  Court,  but  with 
the  Judge  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  declared 
virtually  that  any  clergyman  might  ascribe  any  book  of  the 
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Bible  to  any  author  he  pleased  If,  however,  he  has  lost  a 
disciple  in  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  he  has  gained  one  in  Mr. 
Kingsley,  who,  valiantly  insisting  that  Moses  wrote  all  the 
five  books  ascribed  to  him,  asks  triumphantly,  "  If  he  did  not 
write  them,  who  did  ?"  The  next  count,  which  denies  that 
any  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  one  part  of  the  Bible 
and  another  in  respect  of  its  goodness  or  its  truth,  opens  the 
door  to  an  inquisitorial  tyranny  which  may  well  appal  the . 
voluntary  members  of  the  future  Church  of  South  Africa. 
Happily,  neither  laity  nor  clergy  of  the  English  Establish- 
ment need  be  frightened  by  all  these  great  words,  since  it  has 
been  expressly  declared  that  so  long  as  a  clergyman  admits 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, he  is  quite  free  to  hold  and  teach  that  they  contain  much 
which  is  unnecessary  or  even  worthlesa*  The  seventh  charge 
reveals  the  real  ground  of  his  animosity.  No  terms  are  too 
strong  to  upbraid  the  Bishop  of  Natal  for  asserting  that 
Christ,  as  man,  was  not  omniscient,  and  that  on  such  sub- 
jects as  Jewish  history  and  antiquities  he  adopted  the  cur- 
rent opinions  of  the  day.  From  Dr.  Thirlwall's  sarcastic 
reference  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Bishop  Gray  may  have  re- 
ceived no  unalloyed  gratification ;  the  eulogies  which  have 
compared  him  to  Athanasius  have  doubtless  conveyed  to 
him  a  more  genuine  pleasure.  Yet  the  Athsmasius  of  Nicsea 
was  on  this  head  not  less  heretical  than  the  Bishop  of  Natal. 
The  matter  cannot  be  got  over.  As  Mr.  Isaac  Williams, 
when  seeking  to  harmonize  the  nairatives  of  the  nativity, 
interpreted  the  positive  statement  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
went  straight  from  Jerusalem  to  Nazareth,  as  a  declaration 
of  their  intention  to  go  thither,  so  Dr.  Pusey,  brought  face 
to  face  with  this  very  serious  difficulty,  can  only  say  that 
some  great  writers  "  seem  to  impute  ignorance  to  our  Lord 
as  man."  But  these  great  men  say  all  that  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  has  said ;  and  they  are  lauded  as  saints,  while  he  is 
thrust  down  into  the  lowest  pit* 

*  Of  the  disciisflion  which  has  heen  raised  by  Dr.  Colenso^s  remarks  on  prayer 
to  Christ  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak.  So  far  as  the  trial  at  Capetown  is 
concerned,  all  reference  to  writings  later  than  the  earlier  portions  of  his  work 
on  the  Pentateuch  is  effectually  barred.  If  Dr.  Ghray  chooses  to  bring  against 
Mm  a  list  of  wholly  fresh  chaiges,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  will  unquestionably  interpose  no  objection.  But  by  so  doing  he  will  haT6 
nullified  all  his  previous  proceedings,  and  held  up  his  solemn  coucLaye  to 
something  like  the  contempt  of  a  pro^e  and  nndisceming  world. 
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The  tyranny  of  a  dominant  opinion  has  seldom  perhaps 
been  more  disgracefully  shewn  than  in  the  language  which 
even  those  who  have  most  deprecated  the  violence  of  Dr. 
Gray  have  employed  when  speaking  of  Bishop  Colensa 
Some  of  the  phrases  uttered  by  members  of  the  Upper  House 
of  Convocation  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  presently. 
In  the  Lower  House,  one  marked  exception  is  furnished  by 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  whose  challenge  would  have  been 
heroic  if  it  had  only  been  a  little  less  qualified.  Dr.  Stanley 
is  in  no  way  called  on  to  adopt  the  critical  method  of  the 
Bishop  of  Natal ;  and  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to 
mention  in  such  an  assembly  that  he  by  no  means  accepted 
all  his  opinions.  Every  one  knows  that  Dean  Stanley  takes 
on  many  important  points  views  veiy  different  from  those 
of  Dr.  Colenso ;  and  hence  there  was  something  almost  bor- 
dering on  the  ungenerous  in  the  parading  of  his  own  posi- 
tive criticism  of  Scripture  as  contrasted  with  the  negative 
method  of  the  Bishop  of  NataL  Surely  when  he  spoke 
with  so  much  complacency  of  his  own  habit  of  seeking  "  to 
get  whatever  there  is  of  good,  whatever  there  is  of  elevation, 
whatever  there  is  true,  honest,  lovely  and  of  good  report" 
in  the  Scriptures,  Dean  Stanley  would  have  done  well  to 
remember  that  there  may  be  times  and  places  when  negative 
criticisms  are  imperatively  called  for,  and  that  his  own  me- 
thod of  extracting  simply  the  honey  may  be  applied  with 
equal  success  to  the  sacred  books  of  Buddhists,  Brahmans 
and  Mahometans.  How  will  it  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  Moses  did  or  did  not  live,  or  whether  his  legislation 
be  or  be  not  the  magnificent  dream  of  a  late  age,  if  all  that 
we  can  do  is  to  praise  the  spirit  of  faith  and  the  love  of 
truth  and  justice  which  marks  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  ? 

But  the  Dean  of  Westminster  touched  the  key-note  which 
will  vibrate  through  every  candid  English  heart,  when  he 
insisted  that  a  more  scrupulous  justice  should  be  dealt  out 
to  the  friendless  and  unpopular  Bishop  of  Natal  than  "  to 
persons  holding  similar  or  like  opinions  in  our  own  Church, 
who  are  not  equally  friendless  and  unpopular."  Dr.  Stanley 
spoke  the  bare  truth  when  he  said  that  Dr.  Colenso  had 
been  "  attacked  by  every  epithet  which  the  English  voca- 
bulary has  been  able  to  furnish  against  him.''  He  might 
have  added,  with  equal  truth,  that  some  of  the  choicest 
vituperations  were  at  that  very  time  being  lavished  on  him 
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by  speakers  in  the  House  of  the  Bishops.  The  challenge 
by  which  he  followed  up  this  appeal  to  their  sense  of  decency 
and  fair  dealing  may  be  conveniently  passed  by  for  the 
time,  but  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  memory ; 
and  Englishmen  will  insist  that  if  Dr.  Stanley  be  indeed 
amenable  to  the  same  charges,  he  should  be  punished  not 
less  than  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  if  either  deserve  any  penalties 
at  all.  Neither  of  them,  we  may  safely  say,  needs  to  fear 
the  issue ;  but  it  is  a  mournful  sign  of  the  temper  of  eccle- 
siastical assemblies  that  one  man  only  could  be  found  to 
protest  against  gross  and  persistent  injustice,  and  declare 
his  willingness  to  take  his  place  with  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
with  Jerome  and  Athanasius,  in  whose  goodly  company  he 
should  find  the  despised  and  rejected  Bishop  of  Natal.  Tlie 
true  reward  of  both  is  reserved  for  another  generation. 

So  far,  then,  as  we  in  England  are  concerned,  not  only 
are  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  null 
and  void  in  law,  but  on  each  specific  charge  his  decisions 
have  been  overruled  by  declarations  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council,  and  they  are  therefore  opposed  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  But  there  is  another  point  of  view, 
of  less  importance  in  this  country,  but  of  momentous  signi- 
ficance for  all  who  may  be  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Dr. 
Gray's  voluntary  society  ;  and  here  Dr.  Stanley  has  done  the 
highest  service  in  exhibiting  that  studied  disregard  of  all 
ordinary  forms  of  justice  which  marked  the  so-called  trial 
of  the  Bishop  of  NataL  Consecrated  by  the  Archbishop 
simply  as  Bishop  of  Capetown,  and  deriving  his  metropo- 
litical  jurisdiction  confessedly  from  a  Royal  patent  (whether 
valid  or  invalid),  Dr.  Gray  proceeds  to  assert  that  this  coer- 
cive jurisdiction  is  a  purely  spiritual  power  inherent  in  his 
office  as  Bishop ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  theory  he 
summons  before  him  the  Bishop  of  another  diocese,  whom 
he  condemns  and  deposes  on  his  own  sole  authority.  This 
was.  indeed,  denied  by  one  or  two  member  of  Convocation, 
who  maintained  that  the  Metropolitan  could  act  only  in 
synod,  and  that  the  consent  of  its  members,  or  of  a  majority 
of  them,  was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  his  sentence.  But 
to  any  such  plea  an  emphatic  contradiction  is  given  by  Dr. 
Gray  himself,  who  at  the  close  of  the  trial,  when  thanking 
Bishops  Cotterill  and  Twells  for  their  advice,  informed  them 
plainly  that  he  had  simply  asked  their  opinion  as  assessors, 
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but  that  the  judgment  proceeded  from  himself  alona  Having 
thus  constituted  himself  autocrat,  he  proceeded  still  further 
to  deny  to  the  defendant  any  right  of  appeal  Bishop  Gray 
himself  will  scarcely  venture  to  say  that  he  was  thinking 
of  the  law  of  the  Established  Church  as  administered  in 
this  country,  when,  in  consideration  (as  he  phrased  it)  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  professed  his  readi- 
ness to  allow  an  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  his  private  capacity.  The  plea  is  a  miserable  shuffle, 
and  will  be  rated  in  England  as  of  much  the  same  worth 
with  a  permission  to  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster. 

The  history  of  ecclesiastical  societies  contains  the  records 
of  many  high-handed  proceedings ;  but  although  some  have 
been  more  fierce  and  unchristian,  few  have  been  (in  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  word)  more  iniquitous  than  this  mock 
trial  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  Iniquitous  it  may  well  be 
called,  not  only  because  Bishop  Gray  by  his  own  arbitrary 
decree  constituted  himself  a  final  judge,  but  because  he 
chaiged  the  defendant,  not  with  a  breach  of  English  law, 
but  with  an  infraction  of  that  which  he  was  pleased  to  call 
the  creed  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  iniquitous  because  he 

Jroceeded  to  judge,  not  by  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
Ingland  only,  but  by  a  comparison  of  his  writings  with 
books  written  hundreds  of  years  ^o  by  persons  of  whom 
English  law  knows  nothing ;  and  iniquitous  yet  further  in 
the  sham  appeal  grant.ed  to  Dr.  Longley  in  his  private  capa- 
city, when  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  Dr.  Longley,  although 
the  matter  might  be  brought  before  him  as  a  judge  in  the 
Privy  Council,  had  prejudged  the  case  by  volunteering  a 
condemnation  of  Dr.  Colenso.* 


*  The  utter  injustice  of  all  these  proceedings  is  felt  in  Natal  as  keenly  as  it 
can  be  in  England.  With  a  aingalar  assurance,  Dr.  Chray  reproves  the  Natal 
memoiialigts  for  insisting  on  the  resignation  of  patents  from  himself  rather  than 
from  Bishop  Colenso,  *'  who  had  caused  all  the  strife,"  and  for  not  requesting 
the  latter  '*  to  retire  from  the  contest  he  has  raised,"  instead  of  urging  *'the 
Bishop  of  another  diocese  to  resign  his  distant  cure,  where  all  is  peace  and 
no  battle  rages."  The  memorialists  in  their  rejoinder  calmly  expose  the  sophis- 
try by  which  Dr.  Gray  construed  their  request  as  a  demand  that  he  should 
resign  his  see,  when  he  knew  that  they  had  put  his  see  and  his  metropolitan 
office  together  merely  because  both  had  lieen  conferred  on  him  by  patent.  On 
the  other  suggestion  they  say  plainly,  **  Yon  ask  us  why  we  have  not  called 
upon  the  Bishop  of  Natal  to  resign  his  patent  instead  of  yourself.  We  answer, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  is  acting  within  the  law,  whereas  your  Lordship  and 
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We  have  spoken  of  a  mock  trial  and  a  sham  appeal.  The 
language  is  not  stronger  than  that  which  has  been  employed 
by  Dean  Stanley  and  Bishop  Thirlwall.  Tn  the  debate  which 
ended  somewhat  impotently  by  passing  a  resolution  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  in  communion  with  Dr.  Gray 
and  the  Bishops  who  had  deposed  Dr.  Colenso  (a  fact  not 
much  more  to  the  point  than  if  it  had  spoken  of  them  as 
having  played  a  game  of  croquet),  the  Bishop  of  St  David's 
treated  with  contempt  the  alleged  legal  proceedings  in  the 
Bishop's  Court  or  Synod  at  Capetown.  It  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  Convocation  has  failed  to  answer  any  purpose, 
when  it  gives  occasion  for  such  a  protest  as  the  following : 

"  I  cannot  agree,"  said  Dr.  Thirlwall,  "  with  what  was  said  on 
a  former  occasion,  that  Bishop  Colenso  is  the  titular  Bishop  of 
Natal,  but  that  he  has  nothing  more  than  the  title.  .  .  .  My  reason 
for  saying  that  I  think  Bishop  Colenso  still  remains  as  much  as 
ever  he  was,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  rightful  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  is,  that  I  believe  the  sentence  which  has  been 
passed  upon  him  to  be  utterly  null  and  void  in  law,  in  reason 
and  in  justica  The  trial,  in  my  opinion,  was  no  trial.  To  a  trial 
it  appears  to  me  essential  that  there  should  be  a  hearing  on  both 
sides,  unless  with  this  particular  exception,  that  the  cause  of  the 
absence  of  that  hearing  amounted  to  a  virtual  admission  of  the 
charge.  In  this  case,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  entered  a  protest  against 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal.  He  has  uniformly  declared  that 
he  is  ready  to  submit  his  opinions  to  a  competent  tribunal,  and 
he  believes  that  he  shall  be  able  to  shew  that  they  are  not  at 
variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  Then 
would  come  the  question  whether  that  is  so  or  not ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  until  those  opinions  have  been  defended  on  the  grounds 
that  he  may  be  able  to  adduce,  it  cannot  be  said  either  that  he 
has  had  a  fair  trial,  or  indeed  that  he  has  had  any  trial  at  alL 
I  consider  the  accusation  as  merely  a  statement  of  theological 
opinions,  certainly  very  plausibly  set  forth,  but,  without  the 
hearing  of  the  party  accused,  utterly  insufficient  to  form  the 
ground  of  a  sentence  of  deposition.  I  hold  that  he  never  has 
been  rightfully  deposed ;  and  I  must  say  still  more,  that  I  think 
I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  sentence  which  more  urgently  needed 
revision  in  order  to  satisfy  impartial  minds  than  that  sentence  of 

thow  who  aet  on  yonr  adrice  and  example  are  distinctly  Tiolating  it ;  and  how- 
•rer  much  some  of  na  may  regret  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  hy  his  pnhlica- 
tions  troabled  the  peace  of  the  Church,  we  have  aU  of  us  far  more  dislike  and 
dread  of  the  arbitrary  ecclesiastical  power  which  you  and  yoor  adherents  are 
attempting  to  exercise  over  us,  and  we  are  determined  to  resist  it." 

e2 
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the  Bishop  of  Capetown.  There  are  things  in  it  which  I  might 
agree  with ;  hut  there  are  also  others  from  which  I  should  be 
prepared  entirely  to  dissent  But  let  that  be  as  it  may,  I  contend 
that  the  trial  was  a  mopk  trial ;  that  it  was  an  imperfect  trial ; 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  ground  to  support  the  sentence  of 
deposition ;  and  that  consequently  the  Bishop  of  Natal  retains 
everything  that  he  had  previously  possessed,  and  is  at  present 
the  rightful  Bishop  of  that  diocese." 

With  the  bearings  of  this  debate  on  the  limits  of  episcopal 
or  metropolitan  authority  in  the  colonies,  we  are  not  for  the 
present  concerned.  Whether  Convocation  be  right  or  wrong 
in  asserting  that  certain  Churchmen  in  Natal  would  not,  by 
electing  some  one  to  a  see  called  the  see  of  Maritzbui^,  put 
themselves  thereby  out  of  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence.  For  the 
person  so  elected  it  may  be  a  subject  for  serious  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  scanty  encouragement  doled  out  by  the  En- 
glish House  of  Bishops  has  frightened  Mr.  Cox  of  Hobart- 
town,  the  Bishop-designate,  into  a  rejection  of  the  proffered 
post  To  him  the  result  of  a  trial  of  Dr.  Colenso  might,  as 
the  Bishop  of  London  forcibly  pointed  out,  be  followed  by 
no  agreeable  results.  Asserting  that  a  legal  trial  in  this 
country  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  Dr.  Tait  held 
it  also  possible  that  Dr.  Colenso's  defence  might  prove  his 
innocence,  or  that  he  might  retract ;  and  in  either  case,  where 
would  then  be  the  Bishop  of  Maritzburg  ?  But  on  the  sup- 
position that  Dr.  Colenso  should  be  found  guilty,  where 
even  then  would  be  the  other  Bishop  ?  "  The  persons,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  who  are  entitled  in  that  event  to  elect  a 
successor  to  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  would  of  course  claim  the 
right  to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  and  could  not  but  regard 
the  other  Bishop  as  an  intruder."  But  supposing,  again, 
that  the  Crown  should  not  choose  to  exercise  its  right,  or 
should  waive  it,  "  there  will  then  be  persons  who,  represent- 
ing the  Church  of  Natal  and  acknowledging  this  formal 
trial,  would  say  that  it  is  their  business  to  elect  the  Bishop, 
and  that  we  had  forestalled  them  in  electing  an  intruder  in 
the  mean  tima" 

It  may  be  worth  while  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  declara- 
tions so  manly  and  just  and  so  urgently  needed,  to  tolerate 
the  senseless  abuse  with  which  other  prelates  interlard  their 
homilies  in  Convocation,  or  to  forgive  the  singular  incon- 
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sistencies  in  which  even  the  Bishops  of  St.  David*s  and 
London  have  by  their  very  protests  involved  themselves. 
Both  alike  hold  that  he  has  never  been  tried,  and  never 
therefore  deposed ;  and  the  latter  admite  that  the  result  of 
a  trial  may  be  to  establish  his  innocence  either  wholly  or 
in  part ;  and  yet  both  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  so 
hurried  away  by  the  torrent  of  popular  opinion,  as  to  preface 
their  speeches  with  a  few  words  in  condemnation  of  the 
man  whom  they  are  legally  and  morally  bound  to  regard 
as  guiltless.  The  Bishop  of  London  regrets  the  pernicious 
character  and  tendency  of  his  writings,  when,  as  a  possible 
judge  of  the  case  in  the  Privy  Council  Chamber,  he  has  no 
business  to  say  or  to  know  anything  of  either ;  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  more  deliberately  acknowledging  that  he  was 
following  a  fashion,  plunged  into  the  miry  waters  and  dis- 
turbed them  still  more  by  an  ambiguous  phrase.  Doubtless 
there  may  be  truth  in  his  opinion  that  Bishop  Colenso  is 
not  a  person  fitted  to  be  Bishop  of  a  diocese  like  Natal ; 
but  his  words  may  have  a  meaning  exceedingly  unpalat- 
able to  the  prelates  who  were  listening  to  him.  Doubtless 
Dr.  Colenso  is  a  very  unfit  person  to  hold  the  episcopal 
oflSce,  if  mere  peace  and  quietness  are  alone  to  be  sought 
after.  Doubtless  it  is  highly  unmeet,  in  the  company  of 
people  who  hold  strongly  to  a  set  of  preconceived  opinions 
and  stereotyped  maxims,  to  assert  that  those  opinions  are 
delusive  and  those  maxims  false.  Doubtless  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  incongruous  to  assert  that  there  was  no  Levitic^l 
hierarchy  in  the  days  of  David,  in  the  presence  of  persons 
who  insist  that  all  their  hopes  for  earth  and  heaven  depend 
on  the  fact  that  the  order  was  then  as  completely  organized 
as  were  the  sacerdotal  armies  of  Latin  Christianity  in  the 
days  of  Hildebrand.  Dr.  Colenso  is  indubitably  a  very  unfit 
person  to  hold  office  in  the  ranks  of  a  clergy  who  are  ex- 
pected or  prepared  to  speak  smooth  things  and  prophesy 
deceits. 

But  all  such  declarations  of  opinion  on  matters  which 
may  come  before  a  legal  tribunal  are  in  such  an  assembly 
as  Convocation  highly  unbecoming.  If  it  be  thought  un- 
seemly to  prejudge  the  case  even  of  burglars  and  murderers, 
the  act  is  not  more  respectable  when  it  has  reference  to 
matters  on  which  there  exist  notoriously  vast  differences  of 
opinion,  and  in  which  persons  indefinitely  opposed  to  each 
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other  have  combined  to  crush  a  common  enemy.  The  acri- 
mony with  which  the  Bishop  of  Natal*8  case  has  been  pre- 
judged reflects  the  deepest  disgrace  on  the  temper  and  char 
racter  of  all  who  have  given  expression  to  it.  Doubtless 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  only  too  ready  to  anticipate  prac- 
ftically  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  a  speaker  at  the  recent 
York  Congress,  that  one  thing  only  is  worse  than  religion 
without  morality,  this  worse  thing  being  morality  without 
religion.  We  feel,  therefore,  no  surprise  when  we  find  him 
stating  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal's  books  and  teaching  have 
led  to  "  every  conceivable  form  of  evil ;"  and  perhaps  there 
is  not  much  greater  cause  for  wonder  when  we  hear  from  a 
man  like  Bishop  Harold  Browne  the  frank  declaration,  "  I 
should  be  perfectly  willing  to  say  anything  you  like  in  con- 
demnation of  Bishop  Colenso."  He  is  ready  to  bespatter 
him  with  the  foulest  epithets,  to  impute  to  him  actions  and 
motives  which  would  be  worthy  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Caesar 
Borgia ;  and  this,  in  the  interests  of  orthodoxy,  he  is  quite 
ready  to  do  to  a  man  whom  for  a  long  series  of  years  he  has 
called  his  friend,  and  who  has  sacrificed  himself  to  the  most 
devoted  missionary  work  on  ground  which  had  never  been 
broken  before  him.  Bishop  Browne  is  possibly  veiy  sound 
in  the  faith ;  he  is  probably  not  prepared  to  deviate  a  hair's- 
breadth  from  ancient  Catholic  formulae ;  but  we  are  not  yet 
justified  in  forgetting  that  his  theory  of  truthfulness  in  ordi- 
nary matters  is  singularly  vague  and  weak.  Dr.  Browne, 
it  must  be  carefully  remembered,  is  the  man  who,  fighting 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  said — (1),  that  "it 
would  be  wrong  to  deny  that  the  numbers  of  the  Exodus  are 
inordinately  great  and  proportionately  puzzling  ;*'  (2),  that 
"  if  for  600  (thousand  men  fit  to  bear  arms)  we  might  read 
60,  (M  would  be  clear;  every  numerical  difficulty  worth 
thinking  of  would  vanish  at  once ;"  then  (3),  that  "  the  con- 

Suest  could  have  been  achieved  only  by  countless  numbers ;" 
len  (4),  "  that  60,000  would  perhaps  be  as  much  too  small 
as  600,000  seems  too  large  a  number ;"  (5),  that^  after  all, 
"  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  difficulties  would  not 
be  greater  on  the  supposition  that  the  numbers  were  much 
less ;"  then  (6),  that  "  the  insuperable  difficulty  would  be  in 
the  supposition  that  the  numbers  fell  short  of  an  almost 
countless  multitude ;"  then  (7),  that  in  favour  of  the  large 
numbers  the  miractdom  character  of  the  narrative  may 
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fairly  be  pleaded ;  and  finally  (8),  that  "  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  could,  humanly  speaking,  only  have  been  effected 
by  the  invasion  of  masses  or  hordes  of  an  almost  countless 
multitude."*  These  barefaced  contradictions,  it  must  further 
be  remembered,  were  not  the  result  of  any  change  of  opinion, 
for  Dr.  Browne  did  not  say  one  thing  first,  and  then,  retract- 
ing it,  keep  to  his  second  statement,  but  shifted  from  one 
statement  to  another  to  suit  the  convenience  or  pressure  of 
the  moment.  Thus,  then,  we  have  before  us  a  man  ready 
to  utter  any  hard  words  against  another,  while  standing 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  witness  who  should  state  in 
court  that  a  certain  robbery  has  been  committed  by  a  large 
gang  of  thieves ;  then  that  it  was  committed  by  a  sm^l 
one ;  then  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  thinking  that  it  was 
large,  and  again  in  thinking  that  it  was  small ;  then  that 
the  large  numbers  should  be  admitted  because  there  were 
certain  marvellous  or  prodigious  circumstances  connected 
with  the  transaction ;  and  finally,  that,  humanly  speaking, 
the  robbery  could  have  been  comniitted  only  by  a  large 
gang.  If  pleas  so  wretched  are  to  be  bandied  about,  it  is  a 
pity  that  we  have  not  some  formal  treatise,  like  that  of 
Alphonsus  Liguori,  which  might  suggest  a  more  skilful 
method  to  those  who  in  the  Anglican  communion  feel  it  their 
duty  to  lie  for  Grod. 

These  remarks  are  not,  under  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case,  irrelevant.  When  a  man  like  Dr.  Browne 
charges  a  brother  Bishop,  untried  and  uncondemned,  with 
dishonourable  conduct  and  gross  treachery,  we  are  bound 
to  ascertain  whether  his  own  rules  of  action  and  speech  are 
imdeviatingly  stringent ;  and  we  are  further  justified  in  re- 
curring to  words  spoken  by  the  accusers  only  a  few  months 
ago,  when  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  in  his  answer  to  the 
Natal  memorialists,  wanders  at  large  through  writings  by 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  spread  over  many  years,  culling  from 
them  whatever  may  chance  to  suit  his  purpose  for  the  time. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  while  his  opponents  thus 
express  their  readiness  to  say  anything  that  any  one  likes 

*  These  contradictions  wiU  be  found  on  a  comparison  of  pages  26  and  78  in 
Bishop  Browne^s  work  on  ''The  Fentatench  and  the  Elohistic  Psahns,**  with 
his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  ''Examiner,*'  August  23,  1865.  The  reader  may 
also  consult  the  "  Examiner"  for  August  12  and  Sept.  2,  1865,  and  Bishop 
Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  Part  V.  pp.  xvii,  &c.,  307,  314,  315. 
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to  his  dishonour,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  never  meted  to 
others  the  measure  so  lavishly  dealt  out  to  himself  He 
has  imputed  no  evil  motives,  he  has  indulged  in  no  harsh 
words,  he  has  shrunk  from  no  legal  scrutiny,  and  sheltered 
himself  under  no  sophistical  pleadings. 

It  is,  however,  abundantly  clear  throughout  these  pro- 
ceedings of  Dr.  Gray  and  the  debates  in  Convocation,  that 
the  object  which  the  sacerdotal  party  has  in  view  is  not  so 
much  the  conviction  of  Bishop  Colenso  for  holding  opinions 
not  permissible  within  the  pale  of  the  English  Church,  as 
the  setting  up  of  a  society  governed  by  a  different  system' 
of  law  and  having  a  more  definite  creed  than  that  of  the 
English  Establishment.  It  was  an  essential  point  in  the 
resolutions  proposed  (happily  to  no  effect)  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  that  "  an  instrument  should  be  prepared  declaratory 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  South  Africa* 
wliich  every  priest  and  deacon  appointed  to  any  office  should 
be  required  to  subscribe."  In  other  words.  Bishop  Gray 
was  to  be  empowered  to  do  at  Capetown  that  which  Dr. 
Longley  dare  not  dream  of  doing  at  Canterbury  or  Lambeth ; 
and  thus  a  clergyman  who,  while  declaring  himself  at  one 
in  opinion  or  faith  with  Dr.  Gray,  should  yet  refuse  to  put 
his  name  to  an  instrument  which  could  not  be  imposed  on 
clergymen  in  this  countiy,  would  be  incapacitated  from 
holding  office  in  Southern  Africa.  Nothing  further  is  needed 
to  shew  how  completely  Dr.  Gray  and  his  adherents  hold 
themselves  emancipated  from  obedience  to  the  ecclesiastical 
law  of  England. 

In  this  less  favoured  country,  where  the  hand  of  the  State 
lies  heavy  on  those  who  seek  to  revive  Catholic  action,  an 
ambition  so  exalted  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place.  Here 
the  party  of  traditional  belief,  whether  on  the  side  of  High- 
churchmen  or  Low-churchmen,  would  be  well  content  if 
they  could  bar  the  tide  of  thought  with  a  legal  decision 
which  should  say,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further." 
Some  may  perhaps  hope  that  a  reversal  may  be  obtained  of 
decisions  which  leave  the  clergy  and  laity  free  to  deny  the 
existence  of  an  endless  heU,  the  actual  historical  truth 
of  every  narrative,  and  the  wholesomeness  or  authority  of 
every  precept,  whether  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New. 
But  such  dreams  can  never  be  realized  without  destroying 
the  composite  character  of  the  English  Church ;  and  until 
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they  are  realked,  the  "Gorham''  and  "Williams — Wilson" 
decisions  cover  almost  every  case  that  may  arise  either  from 
a  theological  or  an  historical  analysis  of  the  Bible,  Hence, 
in  the  instance  of  Bishop  Colenso,  but  little  faith  is  placed 
by  any  in  the  issue  of  a  legal  trial ;  for  even  in  the  case  of 
prayer  to  Christ,  he  has  laid  down  no  principle,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  saying  that  the  general  complexion 
of  the  offices  of  the  Established  Church  is  not  that  of 
special  devotion  to  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  The 
utmost  that  any  can  do  is  to  wonder  at  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency of  a  man  who  makes  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
certain  forms,  and  yet  objects  to  their  multiplication.  The 
inconsistency  is  only  in  seeming,  after  all  The  prayers 
addressed  to  Christ  in  the  Prayer  Book  are  one  thing ;  the 
anthropomorphic  and  even  erotic  efifusions  which  abound  in 
"  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem"  and  similar  books  of  devo- 
tion are  another  and  a  very  different  thing.  The  former 
may  be  used  without  hesitation  by  many  who  regard  the 
latter  as  purely  mischievous  and  debasing. 

Thus,  then,  so  far  as  it  has  a  direct  interest  for  members 
of  the  National  Church  of  England,  the  Colenso  case  has 
been  virtuaDy  decided.  The  expected  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Fund  can  but  determine 
whether  the  income  arising  from  certain  trust  moneys  may 
be  rightfully  paid  to  prelates  in  the  position  of  Dr.  Gray 
and  Dr.  Colenso ;  while  the  law  courts  of  Natal  can  only 
assert  Dr.  Colenso's  rights  as  the  Bishop  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  But  none  of  them  can  advance  matters  a  single 
step  towards  the  only  settlement  which  impartial  judges 
can  desira  That  issue  may  be  raised  at  any  moment.  Let 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  present  his  old  friend  to  a  benefice  in  his 
diocese,  and  then  summon  him  before  the  Court  of  Arches 
for  his  published  writings,  or  for  the  first  obnoxious  sermon 
that  he  may  preach.  The  Bishop  of  Natal  is  not  likely  to 
retract  anything  or  to  modify  his  teaching  in  the  fens  of 
Cambridgeshire,  or  to  interpose  any  hindrance  to  a  trial 
before  a  court  competent  to  take  cognizance  of  the  case. 
If  Bishop  Browne  is  unwilling  to  do  this,  it  may  be  more 
seemly  to  curb  the  licence  of  his  speech  when  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  attack  an  absent  and  a  friendless  man. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  has  no  friends  even  in  this  country.    They 
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may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  quietly  seeking 
to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  natural  world,  and  the  condi- 
tions which  have  determined  the  history  of  mankind ;  but 
these  are  the  men  who  are  more  and  more  withdrawing 
from  theological  controversies,  and  leaving  the  field  in 
possession  of  bigoted  zealots  and  blind  enthusiasts.  That 
they  should  do  so  is  matter  for  grave  regret.  For  lack  of 
their  restraining  influence,  theological  animosities  are  be- 
coming more  bitter,  and  the  desire  for  persecution  more 
intense.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Bishop  of  Katal's 
writings  have  given  strength  to  a  reaction  which  the  deci- 
sions  in  the  "Gorham"  and  "Williams — Wilson*'  cases 
would  in  any  event  have  ensured  ;  they  have  made  the  way 
easier  for  High-church  organization,  and  hastened  the  de- 
velopments of  Bitualism.  A  more  ominous  sign  is  the 
fact,  that  many  who  would  regard  themselves  as  ultra- 
liberals  are  beginning  to  cry  out  against  the  liberty  con- 
ceded to  sacerdotalists.  The  harsh  invective  of  an  article 
on  "Eecent  Movements  in  the  Church  of  England,*'  in 
fVaser  s  Magazine  for  September,  1866,  may  almost  lead  us 
to  think  that  a  judicial  impartiality  is  nowhere  to  be  looked 
for.  Profound  disgust  at  what  is  styled  the  mediaeval 
hocus-pocus  has  brought  this  writer  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ritualists  must  be  forcibly  repressed.  Whether  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles  will  bear  any  further  stretching,  it  is 
for  the  courts  of  law  to  decide ;  but  not  many,  probably, 
will  share  his  admiration  for  the  eighteenth  century  as 
a  period  during  which  "  the  Established  Church  fulfilled, 
substantially  and  healthily,  its  proper  functions  as  a  com- 
mon-sense guide  for  English  Christians  through  life  to 
death."  Surely  we  have  had  enough  of  the  quietness  which 
results  from  mei^  stagnation.  That  the  period  was  one  of 
little  disturbance  only  because  they  who  sought  to  know 
the  truth  were  convinced  of  the  desperate  folly  of  publish- 
ing it,  is  psdnfuUy  shewn  by  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Hare,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  174j6,  to  a  young  clergymad  who  wished  to 
enter  on  a  systematic  study  of  the  Scriptures.  That  study, 
the  Bishop  warned  him,  was  the  surest  road  to  ruin.  Many, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  other  paths,  had 
been  diverted  from  the  most  noble  and  most  necessary  of 
all  studies  by  the  "  want  of  Uberty  which  in  this  study 
ojoly  is  denied  to  men.    They  found  it  was  dangerous  to 
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examine  impartially  and  speak  freely;  that  it  would  be 
expected  of  them  to  strain  all  their  wit  and  learning  to 
patronize  and  palliate  gross  errors  ...  To  make  such  a 
blind  use  of  their  learning  and  abilities  was,  they  thought, 
to  pervert  the  very  end  of  them,  and  really  to  dishonour 
God,  for  whose  service  they  were  given."  So  they  betook 
themselves  to  heathen  literature,  and  thither  the  Bishop 
urges  the  young  clergymsn  to  follow  them.  "  Spend  ten  or 
twelve  years  upon  Horace  or  Terenca  To  illustrate  a 
billet-doux  or  a  drunken  catch, — ^to  explain  an  obscene  jest, 
— to  make  a  happy  emendation  on  a  passage  that  a  modest 
man  would  blush  at,  will  do  you  more  credit  and  be  of 
greater  service  to  you,  than  the  most  useful  employment  of 
your  time  upon  the  Scriptures,  imless  you  can  resolve  to 
conceal  your  sentiments  and  speak  always  with  the  vulgar." 
This  daubing  of  a  wall  with  untempered  mortar  seems 
much  to  the  liking  of  the  writer  in  "  Fraser,"  who  thinks 
that  "  there  is  a  limit  to  forbearance,'^  and  that ''  the  com- 
mon sense  of  our  great-grandfathers  was  wisely  guided 
when  it  limited  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  to  four 
times  a  year."  To  all  this  there  is  a  plain  and  conclusive 
answer.  Protestantism  may  be  all  right,  and  Catholicism 
all  wrong,  but  the  Communion  Office  of  the  English  Church 
treats  the  Eucharist  as  furnishing  the  food  of  the  Christian 
soul,  assumes  its  constant  administration,  and  declares  that 
they  who  do  not  partake  of  it  shut  themselves  out  from 
the  Christian  life.  If  the  realizing  of  this  doctrine  leads  to 
mummery,  and  if  everything  can  go  on  well  enough  with 
four  communions  a  year,  why  shoidd  they  not  go  still  more 
smoothly  with  three,  or  one,  or  none?  Because  to  the 
writer  in  "Eraser"  the  ritualists  and  their  doctrine  of  tran- 
susbtantiation  are  exceedingly  offensive,  therefore  he  would 
have  them  put  down  by  the  State,  and  he  protests  against 
the  position  that  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
Where  he  learnt  that  "  the  experiment  of  a  State  which 
leaves  the  highest  sanction  of  human  conduct  to  be  settled 
by  every  man  for  himself  has  yet  to  be  tried,"  it  is  hard 
indeed,  with  the  United  States  before  us,  to  understand.  Is 
it  then  come  to  this,  that  liberals  wish  to  take  us  back  to 
the  old  Aristotelian  theory,  which  declared  that  the  State 
is  to  prescribe  to  every  citizen  the  studies  which  he  shall 
pursue,  the  books  which  he  shall  read,  and  the  food  which 
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he  must  eat  ?  If  so,  we  may  well  betake  ourselves  away 
from  an  atmosphere  which  can  breed  nothing  but  mischiev- 
ous delusions.  That  the  writer  in  "  Fraser"  has  been  thus 
deluded  is  clear  enough.  The  people,  he  thinks,  have  no 
belief  in  the  sacerdotalism  which  is  simply  thrust  upon 
them  by  "a  number  of  the  clergy."  The  statement  is 
utterly  untrue.  The  system  stands  solely  by  the  support 
of  the  laity,  among  whom  is  to  be  found  a  bigoted  zeal  and 
an  unquestioning  credulity  which  is  by  comparison  rare 
among  the  clergy.  All,  or  almost  all,  the  assaults  made  of 
late  years  on  traditional  beliefs  have  proceeded  from  the 
clergy,  while  the  laity  have  looked  on  with  supine  indif- 
ference, or  hugged  their  chains  and  sought  to  fasten  their 
bonds  on  others. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
abuse,  whether  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  or  of  the  ritualists, 
but  in  an  impartial  administration  of  the  law  as  it  now 
stands.  New  legislation  may  impose  on  us  fresh  duties. 
It  may  make  it  clear  for  some  one  or  more  of  the  parties 
now  comprised  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  Esta- 
blishment can  no  longer  furnish  them  a  home,  or  it  may 
annihilate  the  Establishment  itself  Meanwhile,  the  ques^ 
tions  raised  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal  will  not  be  allowed  to 
sleep;  and  narratives  abounding  apparently  in  inconsis- 
tencies and  impossibilities  will  not  be  accepted  as  in  every 
particular  true.  Contradictions  such  as  those  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  personal  history  of  St.  t^aul  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  when  compared  with  the  story  of  the  Acts, 
will  be  brought  out  into  greater  prominence,  and  their 
bearing  on  the  Gospel  narratives  will  be  accurately  mea- 
sured. In  the  sequel,  it  will  be  seen  that  things  which 
cannot  bear  examination  may  safely  be  cast  aside,  and  that 
their  rejection  will  leave  our  sight  more  clear,  our  trust  in 
a  personal  God  and  Father  more  firm,  our  assurance  of  his 
absolute  justice  and  love  and  mercy  more  unclouded.  Men 
will  then  feel  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  done  the  work 
of  God  by  striving  to  break  a  heavy  yoke  and  let  the 
oppressed  go  free ;  and  they  wiU  also  learn  that  the  same 
work  has  been  furthered,  in  varying  measure,  by  all  who, 
like  the  Bishops  of  London  and  St  David  s  and  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  have  dared  to  speak  unwelcome  truths  and 
demand  a  fair  field  for  one  whom  shortsighted  partizans  on 
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either  side  are  seeking  to  put  down  by  sheer  abuse  and 
barefaced  calumnies. 


Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  has  pronounced  judgment  in  the  suit  brought  by 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  against  the  Trustees  of  the  Colonial 
Bishoprics'  Fund.  Decisive  as  the  judgment  is  on  all  the 
points  submitted  to  the  Court,  it  leaves  the  merits  of  the 
case  between  the  two  contending  prelates  entirely  on  one 
side.  This  of  course  was  to  be  expected.  Lord  Eomilly 
makes  no  silly  affectation  of  ignorance  in  the  matter,  and 
admits  that  if  an  issue  had  been  raised  on  the  ground  of 
Bishop  Colenso's  opinions,  he  would  have  been  bound  to 
take  notice  of  it,  if  no  other  Court  could  have  been  found  to 
try  the  question.  Far  from  this,  however,  the  whole  matter 
was  made  to  turn  on  the  validity  of  patents  and  the  ability 
of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  to  perform  the  terms  of  the  contract 
into  which  he  had  entered  at  the  time  of  his  consecration. 

**  I  have  nothing  to  do,"  says  Lord  Eomilly,  "  with  the 
question  whether  his  works  have  or  have  not  an  heretical 
tendency.  That  question  might  have  been  raised,  and  might 
have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the 
plaintiff  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  be  paid  the  salary  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  that  question  not  only  is  not  raised,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  on  both  sides  carefully  excluded  fiM)m  the 
pleadings." 

The  Trustees  profess  to  have  been  actuated  solely  by  mis- 
givings as  to  the  legal  status  of  Colonial  Bishops,  and  in 
proof  of  this  they  alleged  that  they  had  also  declined  to  pay 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown  his  salary. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  tactics  more  disingenuous 
and  disgraceful  than  those  which  this  one  circumstance 
brings  to  light  So  long  as  there  appeared  to  be  any  chance 
of  shewing  that  Bishop  Colenso  had  personally  broken  the 
terms  of  his  contract,  so  long  was  the  issue  left  to  be  decided 
in  his  instance  alone.  'WTien  all  hope  of  so  doing  had 
vanished,  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  was  placed  in  the  same 
boat  with  his  brother  of  Natal.  If  the  alleged  motives  of 
the  Trustees  had  been  their  real  motives,  they  would  at  the 
outset  have  suspended  the  incomes  of  both  the  Bishops,  and 
Dr.  Gray  would  in  that  case  have  become  joint-prosecutor 
with  Dr.  Colenso.    But  so  utterly  unfair  would  even  such 
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a  measure  have  been  to  both  these  prelates,  that  we  are 
again  brought  back  to  the  conclusion  that  these  proceedings 
were  prompted,  not  by  any  anxiety  to  clear  up  a  legal  doubt, 
but  by  a  personal  feeling  against  the  Bishop  of  Natal  on 
account  of  his  eritical  and  theological  writings.  Had  it  not 
been  so,  they  would  never  have  submitted  either  of  the 
Bishops  to  the  expense  and  vexation  of  resorting  to  the  law 
in  their  own  persons,  when  they  might  themselves  have 
brought  the  matter  to  an  issue  by  taking  the  decision  of  the 
proper  court  on  the  general  question  of  the  competency  of 
Colonial  Bishops  to  discharge  their  functions. 

Why  these  tactics  have  been  adopted  it  may  perhaps  be 
of  little  use  to  inquira  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  first 
intentions  of  the  Trustees  may  have  been  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  Bishop  Colenso's  heterodoxy,  and  that  they  may 
have  been  dissuaded  from  such  a  course  by  Bishop  Gray 
himself,  who  was  well  aware  that  such  a  plan  would  imme- 
diately transfer  the  question  on  its  merits  to  the  decision  of 
the  Crown, — an  issue  against  which  his  sacerdotal  schemes 
pledged  him  to  fight  to  the  death.  Thus  debarred  from  a 
direct  assault  on  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  the  Trustees  may 
have  taken  the  only  course  then  open  to  them,  unless  indeed 
they  had  chosen  to  submit  unconditionally  and  without  a 
struggle. 

As  it  is,  the  matters  brought  before  Lord  Eomilly  have 
been  settled  really,  not  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Colenso,  but 
in  that  of  Bishop  Gray.  The  Judge  had  to  uphold,  and  he 
has  upheld,  the  rights  of  the  latter  not  less,  nay,  even  more, 
than  those  of  the  former ;  and  every  purpose  of  the  Trustees 
would  have  been  as  fully  answered  if  they  had  left  Bishop 
Gray  to  prosecute,  instead  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  The 
faUure  to  do  so  places  them  in  a  humiliating  light,  and 
points  to  the  underhand  intrigues  which  have  disgraced  the 
action  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  and  his  abettors  against 
the  Bishop  of  Natal,  whether  with  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  or  in  other  quarters. 

But  although  the  Bishop  of  Natal  may  still  say,  "  I  have 
not  ofiended  against  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England,  I 
have  never  been  lawfully  accused,  tried  or  condemned,  and 
I  am  ready  to  submit  to  a  fair  trial  in  a  competent  court," 
yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Lord  Eomilly*s  decision 
has  efifectually  disposed  of  the  visions  and  schemes  of  the 
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Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Capetown.  Far  from  having  it  in 
their  power  to  associate  themselves  together  in  a  Church 
wfcich  professes  union  and  full  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England^  Dr.  Gray  is  informed  that  his  Church  of  South 
Africa  is  for  him  and  all  other  members  of  the  English 
Church  an  illegal  society. 

On  this  point  the  decision  sx>eaks  in  no  uncertain  lan- 
guage. "  If  a  class  of  persons"  (we  are  told)  "  in  one  of  the 
dependencies  of  the  English  Crown,  having  an  established 
Legislature,  should  found  a  Church,  calling  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  they  would  be  members  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  they  would  be  bound  by  its  doc- 
trines, its  ordinances,  its  rules,  and  its  discipline."  The 
statement  is  most  important ;  for  it  asserts  plainly  that  if 
any  one  professes  himself  a  member  of  the  English  Church, 
intending  at  some  future  time  to  make  his  position  the  basis 
of  another  society  in  close  connection  with  that  Church, 
he  thereby  deals  the  death-blow  to  his  scheme  in  its  germ, 
and  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  ill-advised  acknow- 
ledgment. Nay^more :  "  If  a  class  of  persons  should  in  any 
colony  similarly  circumstanced  call  themselves  by  any  other 
name,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Church  of  South  Africa, . . . 
the  fact  of  calling  themselves  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England  would  not  make  such  a  Church  a  part  of  the 
Church  of  England,  nor  would  it  make  members  of  that 
Church  members  of  the  Church  of  England.'* 

Now  Bishop  Gray  has  spoken  of  himself  as  a  Bishop  of 
the  Church  of  South  Africa,  and  the  Convocation  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  has  seemingly  countenanced  him  in 
so  doing,  and  thus  far,  then,  Bishop  Gray  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England.  But  he  is  a  Bishop  of  that  Church  ; 
and  thus,  in  terming  himself  the  member  of  any  other 
Church,  he  is  doing  an  illegal  act,  for  which  there  may  be 
a  legal  penalty.  That  act,  as  Mr.  Long  expressed  it,  is  "  one 
of  virtual  secession  from  the  Church  of  England,"  and  cannot 
be  permitted  in  one  who  holds  office  in  it. 

The  decision  further  upsets  Dr.  Gray's  fallacy  that  a 
Bishop  who  has  not  this  power  of  spiritual  action  is  no 
Bishop  at  alL  The  idea  is  essentially  a  mistake.  The 
Bishops  of  colonial  dioceses  have  precisely  the  same  autho- 
rity with  the  Bishops  of  English  dioceses ;  they  may  exer^ 
cise  the  same  control  over  their  clergy;  the  only  difference 
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being,  that  in  order  to  enforce  their  sentences  they  must 
resort  to  the  civil  tribunals.  To  this  condition  Dr.  Gray 
refuses  peremptorily  to  submit,  and  he  must  bear  the  con- 
sequences of  his  act.  Declining  to  take  the  legal  course  of 
accusing  Bishop  Colenso  of  erroneous  doctrine  in  courts 
which  would  have  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  Sovereign,  he 
has  foregone  the  chanfte  of  a  verdict  which  might  have  left 
the  see  of  Natal  legally  vacant,  because  he  cannot  brook 
the  thought  that  the  Crown  in  the  last  resort  is  to  decide,  in 
the  case  of  every  member  of  the  English  Church,  whether 
he  has  or  has  not  offended  against  its  ordinances  or  it6  doc- 
trines. 

It  is  here  that  the  point  of  real  interest  for  all  English- 
men is  to  be  found.  Questions  relating  to  the  jurisdiction 
and  coercive  powers  of  Bishops  may  be  very  curious  and 
intricate ;  but  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Crown  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  constitution  of  the  En- 
glish Church.  With  this  right,  which  merely  afi&rms  the 
Eoyal  Supremacy,  the  law  of  England  will  suffer  no  inter- 
ference; and  they  who  set  themselves  in»  opposition  are 
walking  in  dangerous  pathways.  The  "  Guardian"*  announces 
that  Bishop  Gray  has  deferred  his  intended  plan  of  con- 
secrating a  new  Bishop  for  Maritzburg.  His  change  of  mind 
is  well-timed,  and  in  this  instance  he  may  be  praised  for  a 
sound  discretion.  Perseverance  woxdd  have  been  perilous. 
The  Bishop  whom  he  might  send  to  Natal  would,  Lord 
Eomilly  affirms,  **  have  no  legal  authority  to  exercise  any 
of  those  functions  which  belong  exclusively  to  a  Bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England.  What  his  peculiar  status  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ  might  be,  I  do  not  profess  to 
state ;  but  I  apprehend  that  he  would  not  be  a  Bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that>  when  the  validity  of  his 
ordinations  and  consecrations  came  to  be  contested  in  a 
court  of  law,  they  would  not  appear  to  have  made  the  per- 
sons ordained  priests  or  deacons  of  the  Church  of  England, 
nor  would  the  places  consecrated  by  him  belong  to  that 
Church." 

So  fades  away  the  vision  of  a  sacerdotal  society  in 
Southern  Africa,  similar  to  that  which  Laud  and  Strafford 
sought  to  raise  on  the  soil  of  England.     Such  visions  may 
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issue  in  realities  elsewhere ;  within  the  Erastian  borders  of 
the  National  Church  they  are  simply  baseless  fabrics  of  a 
dream.  For  prelates  irresponsible  to  secular  tribunals  tliat 
prosaic  Establishment  has  no  congenial  home.  If,  asserting 
their  independence,  they  choose  to  retain  their  oflSces  within 
it,  they  must  be  content  to  parade  the  semblance  of  an 
illegal  authority,  and  be  grateful  that  the  tolerance  or  indif- 
ference of  "  the  world"  allows  them  to  parade  it  with  im- 
punity. 

Pbssbtteb  Angucanus. 


rV.— MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  INDIA. 

Wb  have  achieved  great  things  in  India.  From  being 
the  possessors  of  a  few  factories,  we  have  risen  in  little  more 
than  a  century  to  the  dominion  of  a  territory  containing 
two  hundred  millions  of  souls.  Throughout  this  vast  country 
we  have  eradicated  the  scourge  of  civil  war,  and  mitigated 
the  desolating  power  of  the  periodical  famines.  We  have 
made  roads,  and  dug  canals  which  extend  from  one  end 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  other.  We  have  converted  waste 
wildernesses  into  tracts  of  land  rich  with  the  labours  of  a 
thriving  peasantry.  We  are  knitting  together  the  various 
interests  of  our  Indian  empire  by  a  rapidly  progressing 
•ystem  of  railway  communication.  We  have  established  a 
plan  of  national  education  which  embraces  almost  every 
village  in  our  vast  dependencies.  We  have  given  security 
to  life  and  property,  and  supremacy  to  law.  But  if  our 
rule  were  annihilated  to-morrow,  we  should  leave  no  record 
of  ourselves  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  spite 
of  European  contact  and  European  iniSuence,  the  Asiatic  is 
BtiU  an  Asiatic  in  act,  in  thought,  and  in  opinion.  The  line 
of  demarcation  which  divides  the  conquering  from  the  sub- 
ject race  remains  as  clear  and  unbroken  as  ever.  We  have 
succeeded  in  instilling  into  their  minds  no  principles  of 
conduct,  nor  developing  any  powers  for  self-government 
Our  withdrawal  from  the  country  would  be  the  signal  for 
universal  anarchy,  bloodshed  and  misery.  Thei-e  are  no 
signs  on  which  to  build  the  faintest  hope  that  we  shall  ever 
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feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  lay  aside  this  heavy  responsibility 
of  Indian  government  For  all  national  purposes,  the  people 
of  India  are  as  lifeless  and  dissevered  as  the  dead  bones  in 
Ezekiel's  valley  of  vision.  The  spirit  of  the  old  religions 
is  dead.  All  freedom  of  intellect,  all  originality  of  thought, 
are  crushed  by  a  hard  and  repulsive  fatalism,  which  has 
descended  like  an  arctic  frost  over  the  whole  land.  There 
is  no  feeling  of  continuity  in  the  life  of  the  Hindu.  He  is 
not  conscious  of  any  unseen  Unk  which  binds  his  aflfections 
to  the  Past,  or  connects  him  in  a  living  interest  with  the 
Future.  He  accepts  without  astonishment  or  sense  of  injury 
the  inflexible  divisions  of  caste.  He  has  forgotten,  and  cares 
not  now  to  inquire  for,  the  thoughts  and  emotions  which 
once  found  an  expression  in  the  ceremonial  which  is  for  him 
the  whole  of  religion.  He  acquiesces  in  these,  and  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  things,  as  established  by  the  decrees  of  a 
Power  whose  will  is  omnipotent,  and  whose  purposes  are 
inconceivable. 

English  government  in  India  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
periment on  the  grandest  scale,  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
elevate  a  people  to  higher  levels  of  thought  and  action  by 
appliances  ab  extra.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  experiment  has  been  unsuccessful.  The  condition  of 
the  people  is  a  striking  proof  that  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  require  a  nourishment  of  their  own,  deprived  of 
which  they  remain  useless  and  inert  in  spite  of  a  constantly 
increasing  material  prosperity.  The  question,  then,  natu- 
rally arises,  what  that  nourishment  is  ?  If  we  examine  the 
history  of  mankind,  we  perceive  that  nations  have  exhibited 
the  greatest  vigour  in  the  region  of  pure  intellect,  and  in 
all  those  qualities  which  confer  a  grandeur  on  the  lives  of 
men,  when  they  have  been  most  deeply  conscious  of  a  Divine 
Power  working  visibly  on  the  earth.  When  this  conviction 
has  been  weakened — when  a  living  God  has  been  refined 
away  into  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  or  His  existence 
denied,  or  idolatry,  or  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  unseen 
world  substituted  for  the  awful  sense  of  a  Divine  Power 
continually  present — the  nations  have  become  feeble  and 
disunited.  The  intellectual  powers  and  the  moral  sense 
have  alike  decayed,  and  they  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  first  aggressors. 

Such  was  the  fate,  in  succession,  of  the  Jewish  monarchy, 
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the  Grecian  republic,  and  the  Soman  empire.  Such  is  the 
present  condition  of  our  subjects  in  the  East  The  shame* 
less  immorality  and  reckless  want  of  truth  which  disgust 
and  exasperate  the  European  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
Hindustani,  the  intellectual  apathy,  the  incurious  indolence, 
designate  a  want  which  centuries  of  material  prosperity  can 
never  supply.  The  standard  of  excellence  to  the  mind  of  a 
native  is  the  prevailing  custom,  or,  failing  this,  the  interest 
or  the  pleasure  of  the  moment  But  the  great  men  who 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth — ^the  glow  in  whose  hearts  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  alive  or  regenerate  the  energies  of  a  nation — 
have  invariably  been  nurtured  into  strength  by  long  hours 
of  solitary  communion  with  God.  The  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  communion  seems  to  have  deserted  the 
Asiatics  of  Hindustan.  The  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  like 
the  ineffable  Brahm,  without  thought,  qualities  or  volition, 
to  whom  activity  of  any  kind  is  a  degradation,  has  borne 
its  appropriate  fruit  If,  in  addition  to  our  external  achieve- 
ments, we  could  communicate  a  faith  in  a  living  God,  we 
should  furnish  a  motive  power  and  an  encouragement  to 
action  which  would  snap  asunder  the  fetters  of  fatalism  and 
superstition.  The  missionaries  whom  we  and  other  nations 
have  disseminated  broadcast  over  the  land,  profess  to  be 
attempting  this.  In  some  parts,  such  as  Tinevelly,  the  con- 
verts, in  point  of  numbers  at  least,  are  said  to  be  consider- 
able. But  no  one  acquainted  with  India  wiU  deny  that  as 
yet  the  missionaries  have  nowhere  succeeded  in  implanting 
on  that  heathen  soil  a  shoot  of  Christianity  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  flourish  and  bear  fruit  by  its  own  inherent 
power.  The  little  bodies  of  converts  scattered  here  and  there 
are  like  hot-house  plants  of  the  delicatest  constitution. 
They  must  be  watched  over,  nurtured  and  tended  with  con- 
stant care.  The  winds  of  heaven  must  not  visit  them  too 
roughly.  If  the  superintendence  of  the  missionary  were 
withdrawn,  they  would,  like  the  seed  sown  among  thorns, 
be  instantly  choked  and  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection. 

There  are  many  who  console  themselves  for  this  ill  suc- 
cess by  attributing  it  to  an  absence  of  that  Divine  Power 
which  assisted  the  apostles  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
They  think  that  if  the  missionaries  were  able  to  speak  with 
tongues,  could  exercise  gifts  of  healing,  and  had  the  power 
to  perform  miracles,  they  would  make  rapid  and  triumphant 
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progress  where  now  they  only  meet  with  disaster  and  dis- 
appointment. Such  attempts  at  consolation  will  not  endure 
the  scrutiny  of  a  moment.  If  we  have  any  faith  in  the 
promises  of  the  Bible,  we  must  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  working  with  no  less  energy  now  than  in  the  early  days. 
If  all  the  achievements  of  man  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Him, 
surely  the  mai'vels  of  modern  science — the  electric  telegraph 
and  the  railway — are  evidences  of  a  Divine  Power  assisting 
us,  which  carry  a  conviction  to  the  mind  as  strong  as  would 
be  occajsioned  by  the  healing  of  a  lame  man,  or  conferring 
sight  on  the  blind.  Such  miraculous  powers  would  consti- 
tute no  extraordinaiy  credentials  in  the  judgment  of  a  native 
of  Hindustan.  He  believes  them  to  reside  abundantly  in 
many  of  his  rivers  and  sacred  places.  He  attributes  them 
to  many  of  his  priests  and  faquirs,  who  have  acquired  a 
sacredness  by  eating  fire  or  elevating  their  arm  in  one  posi- 
tion until  it  has  become  withered  and  dried  up.  He  does 
not  consider  that  such  power  necessarily  implies  a  new  and 
direct  revelation  of  God.  We  certainly  cannot  speak  with 
tongues,  as  appears — on  one  hypothesis  at  least — to  have 
been  the  case  with  some  of  the  converts  in  the  early  church. 
But  this  is  aa  obstacle  which  a  few  months  of  persevering 
study  can  overcome.  In  the  work  of  conversion  there  are 
other  qualifications  requisite  than  mere  fluency  of  speech. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  preacher  should  possess 
an  insight  into  the  peculiar  feelings,  opinions  and  necessities 
of  those  whom  he  is  addressing.  The  miraculous  acquisition 
of  a  language  cannot  bestow  this  insight.  It  is  obtainable 
only  by  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  a  study  of  the 
literature  which  enshrines  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
minds.  Whoever  remembers  this  will  not  consider  such 
study  a  waste  of  the  missionary's  time,  but  an  indispensable 
preparation  for  his  work.  We  must,  then,  search  for  other 
reasons  for  our  failure,  and  these  are  not  difficult  to  discover. 
In  this  world's  history,  the  names  of  only  a  very  few  men 
are  recorded  as  having  been  gifted  with  that  particular  kind 
of  power  which  overturns  long-established  systems  of  belief. 
There  is  a  great  similarity  discernible  at  the  first  glance  in 
their  lives  and  characters.  They  have  been,  one  and  all, 
men  possessed  by  some  overpowering  idea  which  would  not 
let  them  rest.  The  word  of  God,  to  quote  the  language  of 
one  of  the  old  Jewish  prophets,  has  been  a  burning  fire 
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shut  up  in  their  bones,  compelling  them  to  speak  by  dint 
of  sheer  mental  agony.  The  intense  reality  of  their  convic- 
tions has  served  to  keep  alive  the  fire  of  faith  through  long 
years  unchequered  by  a  gleam  of  hope — has  endowed  them 
with  an  unconquerable  energy  of  spirit  which  was  proof 
against  the  severest  persecutions  and  the  most  imminent 
peril,  and  given  to  their  language  a  penetrative  power  which 
tore  asunder  the  defences  of  interest^  of  custom  and  of  pre- 
judice, as  it  were, /orctn^f  men's  hearts  to  believe  and  think 
in  harmony  with  their  own.  Whatever  rehictance  we  may 
feel  to  assign  a  method  to  the  ways  of  Providence,  we  must 
admit  that  He  has  hitherto  only  employed  instruments  like 
these  to  bring  about  great  religious  revolutions.  It  will 
not,  then,  be  unreasonable  to  inquire  if  the  missionaries  in 
India  fulfil  these  conditions.  If  they  fall  very  far  short  of 
this  standard,  the  feeble  and  unprogressive  character  of 
Indian  Christianity  will  at  any  rate  be  partially  accounted 
for. 

Keeping,  then,  steadily  in  mind  the  sort  of  man  that  the 
missionary  of  a  new  faith  should  be — remembering  that  at 
present  we  are  only  attempting  to  account  for  the  ill  success 
of  Christian  preaching  in  India,  and  not  to  ascertain  if  it 
be  possible  to  furnish  the  proper  men  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance— let  us  inquire  whether  the  Indian  missionaries,  as 
a  body,  are  gifted,  like  the  Jewish  prophets,  with  that 
inner  eye  which  pierces  to  the  truth,  without  apparently 
any  intermediate  process  of  reasoning  ?  or,  failing  this,  do 
they  possess  the  large  and  liberal  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  and  his 
admirable  power  of  becoming  aU  things  to  all  men  ?  It  is 
idle  to  interpose  with  a  remark  here,  that  such  faculties 
cannot  possibly  be  found  in  any  large  class  of  men.  Unless 
the  missionaries  do  possess  either  the  one  faculty  or  the 
other,  they  are  unfit  for  the  work  which  they  have  under- 
taken to  do.  The  question  simply  is,  do  they  possess  these 
qualifications,  or  do  they  not  ? 

The  writer  of  the  present  article  has  spent  many  years 
of  his  life  in  India,  and  confidently  affirms  that  an  immense 
majority  of  the  missionaries  do  not  possess  them.  By  a 
singular  fatality,  the  missionaries  are  imbued  with  a  spirit 
exactly  the  reverse  of  St.  Paul's.  They  are  generally  viru- 
lent sectarians — contemners  of  what  they  ridiculously  call 
"  secular  learning" — holders  of  extreme  opinions  which  they* 
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expect  their  converts  to  swallow  in  all  their  natural  con- 
dition of  unmalleability  and  angularity.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  not  excellent  men  in  India,  who  work 
with  thorough  eamestnesa  and  devotion  according  to  such 
light  as  they  have  ;  but  something  more  is  required  for  the 
arduous  work  which  they  have  taken  in  hand  than  good 
intentions  and  a  positive  conviction  of  being  in  the  right 
Missionaries,  being  sent  out  to  India  by  the  various  societies 
perfectly  at  random,  without  any  anterior  preparation  or 
test  of  their  fitness,  the  conditions  of  the  life  in  that  coun- 
try are  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  a  great  number  of 
professed  missionaries  who  do  not  even  possess  so  much  of 
the  missionary  spirit  as  earnestness  and  devotion.  There 
are  few  hardships  and  no  dangers  to  be  encountered  in 
India  The  salary  for  a  poor  man,  who  has  no  future 
prospects  in  England,  is  sufficient  for  comfort  There  is 
not  the  remotest  possibility  of  being  eaten,  nor,  unless  the 
missionary  is  exceedingly  injudicious,  of  being  murdered. 
Consequently,  men  with  no  particular  convictions — adhering 
to  Christianity  with  the  blind,  unreasoning  attachment  of 
the  limpet  to  a  rock — appear  as  missionaries  for  the  sake 
of  a  position  which  enables  them  to  marry.  These  men 
naturally  become  indolent  and  indiflFerent  They  pass  many 
years  in  the  country  without  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  even  in  the  essential  virtue  of  kindness  to 
the  natives  are  often  wofuUy  deficient  This  last  assertion 
will  appear  to  many  people  very  incredible.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  a  religious  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  when  the  whole 
assembly  is  overflowing  with  piety  and  self-complacency, 
it  appears  the  easiest  thing  to  extend  the  right  hand  of 
brotherhood  to  the  heathen  all  over  the  world.  One  longs 
for  aij  opportunity  of  doing  it.  But  in  less  exalted  moods, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fraternize  with  people  who  have 
totally  different  ways  of  acting  and  thinking  to  our  own. 
It  is  especially  difficult  to  an  Englishman,  because  he  gene- 
rally takes  his  stand  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  his 
native  land  as  applicable  beyond  dispute  to  all  people  under 
the  sun,  and  regards  with  the  liveliest  aversion  and  disgust 
whatever  does  not  conform  to  that  standard.  Accordingly, 
most  of  our  countrymen  in  India  never  learn  to  tolerate  the 
natives  at  all.  They  look  down  upon  them  from  a  tremen- 
dous altitude,  and  invariably  speak  of  them,  and  pretty 
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generally  treat  them,  as  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  mean, 
base  and  abominable.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  continued 
unpopularity  of  our  government  in  India.  There  would  be 
less  cause,  if  not  to  reprehend,  at  least  to  wonder  at,  this 
assumption  of  superiority,  if  our  countrymen  were  remark- 
able for  anything  else  except  this  sublime  arrogance.  But 
this  is  not  the  casa  In  a  great  crisis,  such  as  the  Indian 
mutiny,  the  old  English  heroism  will  flame  forth  as  brightly 
as  ever,  and  English  officers  never  hesitate  at  the  call  of 
duty  to  throw  away  life  like  a  thing  of  no  value.  But  at 
oth4  timea,  scandalous  gossip,  and  gan^es  of  chance,  and 
an  absolute  deadness  to  the  enjoyments  of  literature  and 
the  exercise  of  thought,  are  the  characteristics  of  social  life 
in  India  The  high  calling  of  a  missionary  does  not  render 
him  exempt  from  the  failings  of  ordinary  people.  And  a 
native  of  India^  by  calling  himself  a  Christian,  can  no  more 
divest  himself  of  his  nature  than  a  leopard  can  change  his 
spots.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  antipathy  which  the 
European  generally  feels  for  the  Asiatic  manifests  itself  in 
an  extremely  virulent  form  among  the  missionaries.  But 
that  it  does  exist  to  a  great  and  harmful  extent  was  clearly 
seen  in  the  great  missionary  meeting  held  at  Lahore  in  1863. 
Tins  meeting  was,  we  believe,  the  first  assembly  of  the 
kind  which  had  been  held  in  India.  There  was  a  large 
collection  of  both  laity  and  clergy.  It  was  compared  to 
heaven  by  some  of  the  speakers,  and  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  surprise  Very  frequently  expressed  that  the  mem- 
bers of  so  many  denominations  could  pass  a  week  together 
in  such  perfect  harmony.  Essays  were  read,  which  led  to 
discussions  upon  various  subjects  connected  with  the  work 
of  conversion ;  and  aU  "  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell" 
until,  in  an  excess  'of  candour,  the  clergy  requested  the 
native  converts  who  were  present  to  express  their  opinions 
upon  the  missionaries.  The  happiness  of  the  temporary 
heaven  was  nidely  disturbed  by  this  unlucky  request. 
The  native  converts,  not  caring  for  that  admirable  rule 
which  obtains  in  all  our  religious  meetings  at  home,  that 
the  speakers  should  confine  themselves  to  mutual  lauda- 
tion, seized  the  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  feel- 
ings which  had  evidently  been  long  pent  up.  A  long 
string  of  complaints  were  made  against  the  missionaries. 
They  were  harsh  and  supercilious.  Although  they  associated 
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little  with  the  converts,  they  liked  to  retain  a  small  colony 
about  'them,  as  a  sort  of  guard  of  honour.  When  the  Pun- 
jaub  Goverpment  expressed  its  willingness  to  provide  situa- 
tions for  native  Christians,  many  of  the  missionaries  had 
been  very  reluctant  to  lessen  the  patriarchal  state  in  which 
they  lived,  by  recommending  competent  candidates  for  em- 
ployment. Some  of  them  had  even  been  known  to  beat 
their  native  brethren — a  proceeding  not  calculated  to  con- 
duce to  Christian  charity  and  brotherly  love.  But  that 
which  does  and  will  continue  utterly  to  incapacitate  our 
missionaries  for  the  glorious  work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
is  a  hateful  and  excessive  spirit  of  sectarianism,  which  causes 
even  the  feeble  powers  which  they  possess  to  be  expended 
in  misdirected  and  divided  efforts.  It  is  haixily  too  much 
to  say  that  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  convert  the  Hindu 
from  his  idolatry  to  the  worship  of  the  living  God,  but  only 
to  make  him  a  Baptist,  or  a  Presbyterian,  an  Independent, 
a  Eoman  Catholic,  or  a  Church-of-England-man.  GThe  min- 
isters of  the  various  sects  absolutely  fish  for  one  another's 
converts,  and  these  reproduce  among  themselves  the  spirit 
of  dissension  and  animosity  which  they  have  imbibed  from 
their  teachers.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  that  in  such  ways  as 
these  we  shall  break  the  chains  of  fatalism  and  superstition 
which  bind  our  subjects  in  the  East  When  the  apostles 
went  abroad  to  preach  the  gospel  in  all  nations,  the  minds 
of  men  were  not  sunk  in  sluggish  torpor.  Countless  hearts 
were  painfully  demanding  of  "  the  eternal  silence"  if  there 
was  no  basis  for  man  s  existence  more  enduring  than  the 
fleeting  shows  about  him — no  hope  for  him  beyond  the 
grave.  To  such  inquirers  the  message  of  a  Father,  who 
had  been  watching  over  all  the  nations  of  the  world  from 
the  dawn  of  creation,  was  the  very  revelation  of  which  they 
stood  in  need. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  fetters  which  had  once 
appeared  to  the  minds  of  men  as  natural  and  essential  to 
their  being  as  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  breathed,  were 
become  a  burden  which  the  nations  were  not  able  to  bear. 
When  Luther  proclaimed  the  falsity  of  indulgences,  he  only 
gave  expression  to  a  thought  which  had  been  silently  present 
in  a  multitude  of  hearts.  In  India>  we  do  not  possess  a 
field  thus  prepared  and  made  ready  to  receive  our  commu- 
nications.  There  is  no  longing  for  inquiry  there.   The  native 
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does  not  move  uneasily  beneath  the  burthen  which  -  his 
priests  have  laid  upon  him.  like  the  unjust  steward  in 
the  parable,  they  have  not  neglected  to  make  friends  with 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  They  have  diligently 
written  down  the  fifty  measures  of  oil  and  the  fourscore 
measures  of  wheat,  in  place  of  the  hundred  measures  which 
appeared  to  be  due.  If  we  are  to  free  the  native  from  the 
falsehoods  which  enchain  him,  we  must  consent  to  lay  aside 
the  sectarianism  and  the  bigotry  which  hinder  us^from 
acting  in  concert.  If  we  wish  to  raise  him  to  a  nobler  life 
and  loftier  belief,  we  must  at  least  shew  him  that  there  is 
a  God  whom  we  rank  above  these  denominations  of  Pres- 
byterian, Baptist,  Church  of  England,  and  so  forth.  If  we 
are  ever  to  unite  the  dissevered  fragments  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent which  has  been  entrusted  to  our  charge,  we  must 
convince  the  people  that  the  caste  distinctions  which  they 
have  set  up  are  not  impassable  barriers  existing  in  the 
nature  of  things.  What  the  missionaries  are  actually  doing 
is  to  multiply  these  castes,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large 
variety  manufactured  in  Europe,  and  to  perpetuate  division 
on  ther  authority  of  a  divine  revelation. 

That  thL<4  is  no  vague  charge,  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
numerous  sects  which  have  representatives  in  India,  and  the 
unscrupulousness  of  their  party  spirit,  will  readily  perceive. 
To  those  who  do  not  possess  these  advantages,  or  think 
perhaps  that  the  minister  of  a  gospel  would  be  likely  to 
waive  party  considerations  for  the  sake  of  higher  interests, 
the  following  anecdote  can  hardly  fail  to  be  both  interesting 
and  instructive.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  cantonment 
of  Meerut,  there  is  a  little  native  village,  in  which  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  perseveringly  taught  and 
preached  for  many  years.  His  exertions  were  at  last  crowned 
with  success,  and  the  whole  of  the  little  community  pro- 
fessed themselves  Christians.  They  were  masons,  and  with 
their  own  hands  they  built  a  church  and  school.  Unhap- 
pily for  their  welfare,  a  Baptist  missionary  in  the  city  of 
Delhi  ascertained  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  little 
settlement  had  not  received  the  rite  of  baptism.  Here  was 
a  golden  opportunity  for  doing  a  fine  stroke  of  work  in  the 
interest  of  his  persuasion  !  Other  men  had  laboured ;  he 
was  to  enter  into  their  labours.  Promptitude  of  action  was 
however  desirable,  or  his  prey  (there  is  lio  word  which  seems 
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to  us  to  express  so  well  the  feeling  with  which  he  must 
have  r^arded  these  luckless  victims)  might  be  lost  to  him 
for  ever.  He  rode  ofif  to  the  village  at  once,  and,  assembling 
the  inhabitants,  explained  to  them  that  untU  they  had  un- 
dergone tlus  mystic  ceremony  their  profession  of  Christianity 
was  quite  worthless.  He,  however,  was  a  "padr6  sahib" 
(Anglic^,  clergyman),  and  would,  if  they  chose,  baptize  them 
without  further  delay.  There  was  some  discussion  among 
the  villagers  at  the  receipt  of  this  unexpected  information* 
A  number  of  them,  however,  seeing  that  the  gentleman  was 
a  "gora"  (Anglic^,  European),  and  also  a  "padr^  sahib," 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  do  wrong  in 
accepting  his  suggestion  and  becoming  baptized  Christians 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Baptized  they  were  accordingly ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  whoever  cared  to  look  might  see  a  small 
Baptist  chapel  side  by  side  with  the  little  village  church, 
and  an  era  of  sectarianism  duly  inaugurated.  It  does  not 
appear  to  us  too  much  to  say,  that  in  a  case  like  this,  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  so  far  from  being  the  harbinger 
of  love,  has  been  the  source  of  bitterness  and  dissension — 
and  of  bitterness  and  dissension  alone.  A  village  commu* 
nity  in  India  is  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  parish 
in  England,  connected  with  few  ties  closer  than  the  accident 
of  neighbourhood.  They  are  in  all  probability  the  heredi- 
tary tenants  of  the  holdings  of  their  fathers  and  their  fore- 
fathers from  time  immemorial.  They  all  consider  themselves 
as  members  of  the  same  family ;  and  the  family  bond  is  the 
tie  which,  of  all  others,  the  native  deems  as  the  most  sacred 
and  indissoluble.  A  change  of  religion  is  the  only  wrench 
which  is  effectual  to  destroy  it.  That  change  must  certainly 
have  been  effected  here.  In  all  likelihood  these  poor  vil- 
lagers will  not  even  be  able  to  perceive  that  they  are  wor- 
shipers of  the  same  God.  The  one  will  be  a  Christian  and 
the  other  a  Baptist,  with  as  broad  a  line  between  them  as 
divides  the  Mussulman  from  the  Hindu. 

These,  then,  are  the  defects  in  the  missionary  body  which 
incapacitate  it  for  the  work  of  conversion  in  India : 

An  almost  total  dearth  of  men  gifted  with  the  indispen- 
sable mental  qualifications. 

A  large  proportion  of  members  who  aggravate  their  intel- 
lectual deficiencies  with  the  vices  of  harshness,  indo- 
lence and  indifference. 
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An  nnscrnpulons  sectarianiflm,  which  substitutes  the 
insignia  of  a  party  for  the  name  of  Him  whose  servants 
the  missionaries  profess  themselves  to  be. 

On  the  last  two  defects  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell; 
but  we  will  point  out  in  more  detail  the  operation  of  the 
intellectual  deficiency,  because  the  evil  consequences  which 
follow  in  its  train  are  not  so  easily  perceived  or  readily 
ailmitted.  It  is  the  fashion  with  a  great  many  excellent 
people  to  talk  as  if  a  good  man  were  capable  by  the  mere 
force  of  example  of  converting  any  one.  But  as  a  matter  of 
&ct  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  notion  that  it  is  so  is  rife 
with  disastrous  resulta  Men  learn  to  take  a  pride  in  their 
goodness,  or  rather  what  Coleridge  used  to  term  their 
^ goodinesSy'  and  imagine  that  all  other  things  will  be  added 
to  them  without  any  exertion  on  their  part  The  sight  of 
a  good  life  may  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  spectator  to 
inquire  for  the  hidden  source  whence  it  derives  nourish-* 
ment  and  vigour,  and  it  is  so  far  an  invaluable  and  quite 
indispensable  portion  of  the  calling  of  a  missionary.  But 
a  good  example  can  never  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
reason.  It  cannot  dissipate  the  error  which  darkens  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer.  A  good  man  who  has  not  been  at 
the  trouble  of  cultivating  his  intellect,  is  just  as  incapable 
as  a  stupid  man  without  the  goodness,  of  giving  a  rational 
account  of  himself;  and  the  inquirer  seeking  for  informa- 
tion is  baffled  by  a  series  of  propositions  either  absurd  in 
themselves  or  contradictory  the  one  with  the  other.  In 
India,  the  defective  culture  \)f  the  missionaries  manifests 
itself  in  two  ways.  They  have  no  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  errors  which  they  wish  to  eradicate,  nor  any 
clear  and  definite  conception  of  the  Christianity  which  they 
desire  to  Substitute. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  attempting  the  conver- 
sion  of  India,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  savage  race  whose 
powers  of  thought  and  whose  literature  are  yet  to  be  deve- 
loped and  produced.  We  have  spoken  of  the  powers  of  the 
people,  as  appearing  to  be  stijBTened  and  almost  dead  under 
the  benumbing  influence  of  fatalism.  But  in  the  old  Sans- 
krit writings  is  recorded  for  our  instruction  and  guidance 
what  these  powers  ara  These  writings  constitute  the  source 
whence  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  innumerable  rites  and  superstitions  which  have 
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woven  em  impenetrable  network  round  the  daily  life  of  the 
Hindu.  They  indicate  the  avenues  through  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  missionary  to  enter  and  arouse  the  slumber- 
ing soul.  Without  such  knowledge,  he  may  preach  to  the 
Hindu  for  ever ;  but,  except  by  mere  accident,  he  can  never 
hope  (adopting  Coleridge's  expression)  to  "  find"  him.  This 
is  so  obvious,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  whole 
class  of  men  could  habitually  ignore  it  Yet  this  is  just 
what  the  missionaries  do  ignore.  Such  gentlemen  as  we 
have  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with  on  the  subject, 
have  generally  manifested  considerable  impatience  at  the 
very  thought  of  their  time  being  taken  up  with  such  unpro- 
fitable labours.  They  appeared  to  have  a  confused  notion 
that  the  application  of  their  preaching  to  the  wants  of  their 
hearers,  was  to  be  wrought  out  in  some  mysterious  manner 
by  the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit — ^at  any  rate,  that 
this  was  no  part  of  their  own  work.  Others,  again,  freed 
themselves  from  the  labour  of  inquiry  by  attributing  all 
false  i*eligions  to  the  machinations  of  the  devil,  and  regard- 
ing them  as  on  that  account  unworthy  of  the  examination 
of  the  minister  of  the  gospel  In  short,  the  missionaries 
entirely  neglect  the  study' of  Sanskrit,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  have  no  understanding  of  the  form  of  religion 
against  which  their  discourses  are  delivered.  The  notion, 
very  frequently  entertained,  that  the  propagators  of  false 
religions  are  self-conscious  cheats  and  impostors,  induces 
too  often  the  assumption  of  an  attitude  so  antagonistic  to 
the  deepest  convictions  of  those  who  are  to  listen  to  them, 
that  indignation  and  disgust  are  frequently  the  only  feelings 
which  the  missionaries  are  successful  in  awakening  ;*  while 

*  As  an  example  of  this  remark,  we  remember  tbe  instance  of  a  missionaiy 
in  the  Panjaub,  who  began  a  sermon  to  a  congregation  of  Mussnlmana  by  de- 
nouncing Mahomet  as  a  Uar  and  an  impostor — intelligence  which  oooaaioned  an 
immediate  riot,  and  placed  the  preacher  in  a  position  of  considerable  danger. 
This  gentleman  belonged  to  the  German  Mission  Society.  He  was  employed 
in  teaching  and  converting,  or  rather  attempting  to  convert,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Kangra  valley  for  about  ten  years,  but  met  with  very  little  success.  He 
had  a  system  of  dividing  his  converts  into  first  and  second  class  Christians ;  the 
first  class  Christians  receiving  a  higher  monthly  stipend  for  their  spiritual 
attainments  than  the  second ;  both,  we  suppose,  as  a  reward  of  merit  and  also  as 
a  stimulus  to  devotion.  We  do  not  know  if  this  classification  of  Christianity 
is  generally  practised,  but  paying  converts  so  much  a  month  during  inquiry 
and  after  conversion,  is  the  universal  practice,  and  has  always  seemed  to  us 
one  of  the  chief  causes  why  Christianity  takes  such  feeble  root  in  the  land. 
The  reason  given  is,  that  a  native  becoming  a  Christian,  becomes  also  an  outcast 
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their  ignorance  confines,  of  necessity,  their  ministrations  to 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  They  bring  no  message  to  the 
educated  portion  of  native  society,  because  they  are  inca- 
pable of  meeting  them  upon  the  only  ground  where  they  are 
willing  to  accept  of  an  encounter.  The  Brahmin  pundit  is 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  Deity  may  have  revealed 
himself  to  other  nations  in  ways  more  peculiarly  adapted 
to  their  character  and  habits.  The  fact  of  another  revela- 
tion does  not,  in  his  eyes,  invalidate  his  own.  He  can 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  sacred  books  accepted  as  a  divine 
revelation  from  remote  antiquity,  the  contents  of  which 
being  perfectly  unknown  to  the  missionary,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  attempt  a  refutation.  The  missionary  degrades  him- 
self by  his  own  deliberate  act  to  the  level  of  a  field  preacher. 
That  the  missionaries  do  not  possess  a  clear  and  definite 
conception  of  Christianity  is  not  remarkable  in  itself  The 
vast  majority  of  professing  Christians  are  in  a  like  predica- 
ment. We  talk  of  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
as  if  the  word  "  Christianity"  were  as  clearly  limited  and 
exactly  understood  as  the  meaning  of  a  mathematical  term. 
What  is  this  Christianity  which  we  wish  to  convert  them 
to?  Is  it  not  impossible  for  any  inquirer  to  obtain  a  direct 
reply  to  any  question  that  he  asks  about  it?  Is  there 
not  in  almost  all  minds  a  bewildering  confusion  of  facts 
and  opinions  in  regard  to  it?  Is  the /ac^  of  redemption  the 
all-important  one  for  humanity,  or  is  that  fact  of  no  value 
at  all,  except  in  conjunction  with  some  particular  opinion 
about  it,  labelled  High-church,  Low-church,  Calvinistic, 
Lutheran,  or  some  other,  as  the  case  may  be  ?  Do  we  believe 
in  a  Saviour  because  in  every  hour  of  our  lives  we  are  feel- 
ing the  need  of  him,  or  is  this  belief  only  a  corollary  de- 
pendent on  a  number  of  other  propositions  about  inspiration, 
church  authority,  authenticity  of  manuscripts,  and  so  forth  ? 
These,  and  many  other  questions  like  these,  are  agitating 

from  his  family,  and  is  cut  off  from  all  his  old  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
There  is  mnch  truth  in  this ;  and  the  condition  of  the  native  convert  was  even 
worse  a  few  years  back,  when  our  Government  tolerated  every  religion  except 
that  of  Christians.  But  the  consequences  are,  that  a  number  of  idle  and  worth- 
less people  profess  Christianity  in  order  to  be  supported  by  the  mission  societies ; 
and  even  those  who  have  been  actuated  by  better  motives,  lose  their  sense  of 
independence  and  in  a  great  measure  their  self-respect.  It  is  exceedingly  rare 
to  meet  a  native  Christian  who  ezhibits  a  character  which  it  is  possible  to 
esteem  cordially. 
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the  laity  and  the  clergy  in  England,  and  causing  doubt  and 
perplexity  in  the  minds  of  the  missionaries  abroad.  Or 
perhaps  we  are  wrong  when  we  speak  of  them  as  causing 
doubt  or  perplexity  in  the  mind  of  a  missionary.  Judging 
from  their  discourses,  the  missionaiy  appears  to  sanctify  aU 
his  opinions  with  the  attribute  of  infallibility,  and  not  to 
be  aware  that  there  is  anything  to  be  doubtful  about  From 
this  habit  of  mind,  he  is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
When  the  apostles  entered  upon  their  labours,  they  were 
encumbered  with  no  such  impediments  as  these.  Their 
language  never  gave  an  uncertain  sound,  because  they  knew 
exactly  what  they  wished  to  say.  Their  commission  was 
clear  and  simple,  and  they  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of  it.  They  proclaimed  to  all  nations  the  revelation  of  the 
"unknown  God."  But  the  missionary  takes  the  field  at 
the  head  of  such  a  multitude  of  notions  and  opinions,  the 
aggregations  of  eighteen  hundred  years — ^he  is  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  maintaining  unimpaired  the  divine 
authority  of  them  all — that  he  is  not  capable  of  an  aggres- 
sive movement.  He  is  compelled  to  act  only  on  the  defen- 
siva  The  enemy  hovers  about  him — swooping  down  upon 
a  prejudice,  cutting  off  a  notion,  harassing  his  flanks  and 
his  rear, — ^until  he  is  utterly  perplexed  what  to  do.* 

This  confusion  of  thought,  which  afflicts  the  religious 
world  in  India  no  less  than  in  England,  was  very  apparent 

*  We  have  often  wondered  that  the  raisgionaiy  societies  do  not  draw  up 
some  rales  or  hints  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  come  into  the  countiy  un« 
acquainted  with  the  customs  and  the  language  of  the  people.  At  present,  the 
missionary  appears  to  be  left  entirely  to  his  own  devices.  Not  unfreqnently 
he  gives  up  the  work  of  conversion  altogether,  and  takes  to  teaching  a  school 
of  children.  The  public  preachings  are  upon  the  model  with  which  we  are 
familiar — a  text  with  a  discourse  appended  to  it.  These  are  followed  or  in- 
terrupted  by  theological  discussions  carried  on  between  the  preacher  and  mem> 
bers  of  the  crowd  who  have  assembled  to  hear  him.  We  do  not  suppose  these 
sermons  do  any  harm,  but  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  they  do  any 
good.  The  pulpit  oratory  to  which  we  are  accustomed  is  not  likely  to  increase 
in  powers  of  persuasion  and  convincingness  when  translated  into  imperfect 
Hindustani.  What,  however,  'does  appear  to  us  to  be  attended  with  consider- 
able  danger,  is  the  dissemination  of  fragments  of  the  Bible  rendered  into  Hin- 
dustani. A  passage  of  the  Bible  torn  from  its  context  is  as  likely  to  mislead 
as  to  guide  aright,  and  a  single  error  in  the  translator  may  pervert  the  sense 
of  a  whole  passage.  We  remember  an  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar  complaining, 
that  in  a  copy  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  had  seen  the  word  **  judge,"  in 
the  verse,  "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,'"  translated  by  an  equivalent 
which  meant  justice  in  a  legal  sense,  and  which  consequently  changed  the  senti- 
ment into,  "  Do  not  do  justice,  lest  justice  be  done  to  you." 
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in  the  Lahore  missionary  meeting  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  The  work  of  conversion  was  continually  touched 
upon  both  in  the  essays  read  and  in  the  ensuing  discussions, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  gather  from  the  language  of 
any  or  of  all  the  speakers,  that  there  was  anything  special 
to  which  the  people  were  to  be  converted  The  whole 
assembly  appeared  to  look  upon  the  Bible,  not  only  as  the 
record  of  the  revelation  of  God  to  men,  but  also  as  a  com- 
plete repertory  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudenca  The 
sacred  writings  were  examined  for  a  code  of  rules  in  regard 
to  the  co-operation  of  the  laity  with  the  clergy  in  the  work 
of  proselytism.  The  patriarchs  and  their  wives  were  passed 
in  review^  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  information  whe- 
ther a  convert  should  keep  his  word  to  his  heathen  wives 
or  abandon  them.  One  gentleman  mentioned  Jacob  as  an 
instance  of  a  man  who  had  married  two  wives,  without  in- 
curring the  criminaUty  or  the  penalties  of  bigamy.  Another 
speaker  replied  that,  in  his  opinion,  many  of  the  dealings 
between  I^ban  and  Jacob  were  not  of  a  character  to  bear  a 
close  examination,  and  the  less  said  about  them  the  better. 
But  the  circumstance  which  induces  us  to  refer  again  to 
this  meeting  was  the  remarkable  prominence  given  to  a 
single  doctrine.  Nearly  all  the  clergy  who  were  present 
appeared  to  feel  deeply,  and  strove  most  earnestly  to  impress 
upon  their  hearers,  that  they  and  all  who  engaged  in  the 
work  of  missions  were  working  out  the  salvation  of  a  lost 
world.  How  to  reconcile  such  a  terrible  belief  as  this  with 
that  of  a  Creator  who  knows  no  distinction  of  persons  and 
loves  all  the  creatures  whom  He  has  made,  is  perhaps  dis- 
coverable by  the  missionary ;  but  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  such  a  doctrine,  both  on  the  mind  of  the  preacher  and 
on  the  mind  of  his  listeners,  are  apparent  at  a  glance.  If, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Christ  did  and  suffered,  he  has 
accomplished  nothing — ^if  the  salvation  of  India  has  still 
to  be  wrought  out  by  the  efforts  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society — ^if  even,  at  the  best,  only  a  native  here  and  there 
is  to  be  rescued  from  this  vast  multitude  consigned  to  ever- 
lasting perdition — what  wonder  is  it  if  the  missionary  quails 
before  a  task  like  this,  and  seeks  a  temporary  oblivion  in 
indolent  indifference?  What  alternative  is  there  left  for 
any  jnan,  for  any  nation,  except  the  stagnation  of  utter 
despair  ? 
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We  are  accustomed  to  the  uncomfortable  doctrine  of 
everlasting  punishment  We  have  had  it  dinned  into  our 
ears  ever  since  we  were  children.  Nevertheless  we  do  not 
actually  believe  it.  We  only  say  that  we  do,  and  hope  for 
the  best.  We  never  even  in  thought  say  to  ourselves, 
"  So-and-so  has  gone  to  everlasting  punishment"  But  the 
Asiatic  has  not  yet  learaed  the  use  of  these  comfortable 
evasions.  We  can  only  faintly  realize  the  revulsion  of 
feeling,  the  incredulous  horror  which  would  take  possession 
of  an  earnest  and  inquiring  mind,  prepared  to  listen  to  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy,  when  this  yawning  gulf  of  endless 
anguish  and  despair  is  unexpectedly  revealed  to  him  as  an 
essential  portion  of  the  good  news.  A  timid  man  may 
hasten  to  profess  himself  a  Christian  in  the  hope  of  avert- 
ing his  doom.  But  it  is  a  thing  impossible  for  any  unso- 
phisticated mind  to  hail  as  glad  tidings  the  inteUigence  of 
a  Being  who  condemns  every  one  to  everlasting  torment 
who  does  not  happto  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing a  Christian. 

Is  it  chimerical  to  hope  that  in  the  face  of  such  an  appal- 
ling contradiction  as  this,  the  clergy  cannot  much  longer 
remain  contented  with  such  phrases  as  "  the  ancient  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,"  or  "  the  generally  received  doctrine 
of  the  Church"?  We  cannot  see  what  magic  there  can  be 
in  such  expressions  to  stUl  doubt  and  inquiry,  that  they 
should  be  so  confidently  appealed  to.  There  is  almost  no 
extravagance  of  belief  which  has  not  at  some  time  or  other 
been  conscientiously  deduced  from  Scripture  and  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
All  the  apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

We  see  clearly  enough  now  the  error  of  these  amiable 
practices  ;  but  surely  the  belief  that  innumerable  multitudes 
are  condemned  for  no  fault  of  their  own  to  everlasting  tor- 
ments, is  not  one  whit  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  in  whatever  light  we  may  choose  to  regard 
the  doctrine  itself,  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  the  heathen 
will  regard  their  impending  and  almost  inevitable  doom  as 
a  cause  for  great  joy,  simply  because  we  choose  to  speak  of 
it  under  the  name  of  "glad  tidings."  The  Hindu  appeals 
to  us  to  know  if  there  be  a  Being  who  has  both  the  will  and 
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the  power  to  free  him  from  the  cunning,  the  sensuality,  the 
deceit  and  cruelty,  which  are  holding  in  subjection  the 
nobler  faculties  of  his  souL  When  we  tell  him  in  reply 
that  all  his  ancestors  are  sunk  in  hopeless  perdition,  and 
that  he  too,  unless  he  can  persuade  himself  by  means  of 
the  perfectly  unconvincing  statements  of  a  chance  mis- 
sionary to  believe  in  a  Saviour  (who,  from  the  missionary's 
own  showing,  is  incapable  of  saving),  will  indubitably  be 
involved  in  the  same  fate — however  we  choose  to  gloss  over 
the  truth  to  ourselves — we  do  really  tell  him  that  there  is 
no  such  Being  as  he  has  been  seeking  for.  We  tell  him 
that  the  very  precarious  chance  of  salvation  which  there  is 
for  him  depends  entirely  on  his  own  exertions,  and,  in  a 
word,  consign  him  to  that  apathy  and  despair  in  which  he 
is  already  sunken.  We  would  earnestly  entreat  of  every 
clergyman  who  sees  these  pages,  to  ask  of  himself  if,  in  the 
face  of  a  belief  in  everlasting  punishment,  or,  as  the  mis- 
sionaries termed  it,  the  doctrine  of  "  a  lost  world,"  there  is 
any  other  alternative  open  to  the  heathen ;  and  if  this  be 
the  case,  whether  it  is  possible  that  this  is  "  that  knowledge 
of  salvcUion''  which  is  to  bring  "light  to  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death" 

It  is  not  much  which  is  demanded  of  us — and  yet  for 
the  frailty  of  human  nature  too  much — before  we  can  eflfec- 
tually  assail  the  strongholds  of  heathendom.  The  mission- 
ary who  goes  to  India  must  consent  to  forget  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  a 
Baptist  or  a  Methodist,  or  anything  at  all  but  a  messenger 
of  Christ  However  important  these  distinctions  may  appear 
in  his  own  mind,  they  are  worse  than  worthless  to  the 
Hindu.  They  strengthen  the  evil  tendencies  of  his  nature 
and  darken  his  perceptions.  He  thinks  it  is  another  reli- 
gion like  his  own  which  he  is  asked  to  entertain,  and 
not  a  revelation  accorded  to  man  because  man  was  inca- 
pable of  discovering  it  for  himself  He  must  also  clearly 
perceive  that  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  displace  dark  thoughts 
which  have  sought  for  expression  in  the  immolation  of 
widows,  and  the  worship  of  gods  of  murder  and  destruction, 
by  the  presentation  of  a  picture  which  surpasses  in  horror 
their  gloomiest  imaginings.  Finally,  he  must  have  the  cou- 
rage to  demand  from  his  own  heart  what  that  is  which  binds 
his  faith  to  Christ    That  faith  surely  is  not  kept  alive  by 
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these  tremendous  visions  of  unending  misery,  but  something 
the  reverse  of  these.  It  clings  to  Christ  because  it  finds  in 
him  the  revelation  of  a  love  that  knows  no  limit,  and  endures 
for  ever  and  ever.  This  is  the  message,  and  nothing  less 
than  this,  which  he  is  commissioned  to  carry  to  the  heathen 
in  the  East. 

B.  D.  OsBOBir. 


v.— ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY  Am)  THE  LIFE  OF 

BLANCO  WHITE 

The  publication  in  the  Life*  of  Archbishop  Whately  of 
parts  of  a  letter  written  by  him,  in  1845,  to  Mr.  Fellowes, 
the  publisher,  in  which  there  is  ascribed  to  Blanco  White 
a  derangement  that  ought  to  have  deprived  him  of  a  bio- 
graphy, and  to  his  biographer  untruthfulness  aggravated  by 
indelicacy  gross  in  chamcter  and  sordid  in  motive,  requires 
that  the  following  narrative  and  statements  should  be  given 
to  the  world. 

On  the  23rd  of  Febniary,  1841,  Joseph  Blanco  White 
went  to  await  death  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Eathbone,  of  Green- 
bank,  near  Liverpool.  He  had  come  to  that  busy  town, 
where  for  the  most  part  life  is  external,  eager  and  hurried, 
January  10th,  1835,  sick  and  a  stranger,  self-exiled  from 
dear  associates  lest  Christian  faiths  which  he  intended  to 
avow  should  reflect  on  them,  and  had  lived  for  the  interval 
as  a  lonely  invalid,  with  only  such  alleviation  of  solitude 
and  suffering  as  the  occasional  attentions  of  a  few  persons 
not  dwelling  in  the  same  house  could  afford.  Greenbank 
had  long  before  been  open  to  him,  and  pressed  upon  him, 
as  a  last  home ;  but  he  would  not  consent,  for  his  own  relief 
to  place  a  whole  family  within  the  daily  shadow  of  pain 
and  death  for  an  indefinite  time ;  and  only  when  he  saw 
the  end  approaching,  he  yielded  to  the  natural  desire  that 
he  might  die  among  friends.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  May. 
As  there  has  been  a  calumnious  whisper  of  superstition, 

*  Life  and  Correepondenoe  of  Richard  Whately,  D.D.   By  E.  Jane  Whately. 
Two  Yols.     870.    London :  Longmans,  &c. 
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proceeding  solely  from  the  cruel  terror  with  which  even 
the  noblest  heretic  is  regarded  by  those  who  tremble  as  for 
their  life  at  an  injury  to  the  external  charm,  amulet  or 
talisman  that  secures  salvation,  untrue  to  the  unclouded 
faith  and  peace  of  his  soul, — and  as  Miss  Whately  in  the 
Memoirs  of  her  father,  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of 
one  so  far  beyond  the  range  of  her  spiritual  understanding, 
has  permitted  herself  to  speak  of  him,  in  religious  com- 
miseration, as  ''this  unhappy  man,"  with  an  unsuspected 
pride  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  that  borders  on  a  bold  im- 
piety,— ^it  may  be  well  that  I  should  repeat  here,  once  more, 
ids  own  last  assurances  that  in  the  contemplation  of  death, 
as  ever  before,  he  lived,  moved  and  had  his  being  in  God. 

"  On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
awakening  from  a  short  sleep,  he  said  to  the  friend  who  was 
watching  by  him :  '  I  see  the  links  in  the  chain  of  Providence 
that  has  brought  me  to  where  I  am.  Though  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  the  course  of  this  our  life,  yet  in  the  direction  of  those 
difficulties  there  are  circumstances  that  are  more  than  compen- 
sations. I  never  doubted  of  Providence,  but  I  see  it  in  my  own 
case  more  clearly  than  in  any  treatise.  These  people  are  to  me 
the  representatives  of  a  merciful  God ;  but  if  for  the  purity  of 
the  house,  or  the  health  of  any  one,  a  change  is  necessary,  let 
not  me  be  considered.* 

**  The  night  after,  to  several  members  of  the  family  collected 
around  him,  he  spoke  of  the  state  of  his  mind  in  what  he  knew 
to  be  the  presence  of  Death,  and  aware  that  the  power  of  distinct 
utterance  was  failing,  added  :  *  When  the  hour  shall  come,  let  it 
be  said  once  for  all,  my  soul  will  be  concentrated  in  the  feeling. 
My  God,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit  God  to  me  is 
Jesus,  and  Jesus  is  God — of  course  not  in  the  sense  of  Divines.* 

^'  He  remained  some  days  longer,  chiefly  in  the  state  of  one 
falling  asleep,  until  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  he  awoke 
up,  and  with  a  firm  voice  and  great  solemnity  of  manner,  spoke 
only  these  words  :  '  Now  I  die.'  He  sat  as  one  in  the  attitude 
of  expectation,  and  about  two  hours  afterwards — ^it  was  as  he 
had  said."* 

On  his  death,  one  of  my  first  duties,  as  the  friend  and 
executor  to  whom  he  had  consigned  his  papers,  with  the 
care  of  whatever  business  might  require  correspondence, 
was  to  convey  infonnation  of  his  decease  to  Archbishop 

«  Life  of  Blanco  White,  Vol  III.  p.  810. 
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Whately  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  Dublin  on  terms  of 
great  intimacy  and  affection,  and  from  whom,  with  a  proper 
regard  to  what  was  due  to  the  house  of  an  Archbishop 
with  a  reputation  for  orthodoxy  unjustly  suspected,  he  had 
separated  himself,  with  no  rupture  of  friendship,  as  soon  as 
he  found  that  he  was  unable  to  retain  Trinitarian  views  of 
Christianity.  In  acknowledging  my  communication,  the 
Archbishop  asked  that  his  own  letters  should  be  returned 
to  him,  warned  me  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  gave  him 
the  power  of  restraining  the  publication  of  any  letter  either 
from  him  or  to  him,  and  required  that  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period  I  should  look  through  Blanco  White's  journals 
and  private  memoranda,  and  should  "  cut  out  every  remark 
that  related  to  him,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  and 
send  them  to  him."  The  first  request  was  immediately 
complied  with :  the  second  gave  me  the  first  alarm  as  to 
the  man  with  whom  I  might  have  to  do.  I  shrank  from 
exposing  to  liim  in  words  the  character  of  his  demand,  the 
treachery  it  involved  in  him  and  in  me.  I  took  no  notice 
of  it  whatever :  as  I  expected;  it  was  not  repeated.  The 
letters  I  sent  are  those  which  appear,  partly  at  least,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Archbishop's  Memoirs.  In  them,  with 
a  dreadful  power  of  wounding,  of  rubbing  on  a  sensitive 
and  affectionate  nature,  he  again  and  again  suggests  to 
Blanco  White  whether  he  would  not  do  well  to  suspect  the 
soundness  and  clearness  of  his  judgment,  and  suspend  pub- 
lication of  his  new  convictions.  Especially  he  deprecates 
as  the  gravest  offence  and  treachery  to  himself — conceivable 
indeed,  but  too  bad  to  be  possible  and  only  to  be  spoken  of 
hypothetically — that  Mr.  White  should  print  without  first 
submitting  the  manuscript  to  him  for  his  strictures  and 
suggestions.  The  fact  was,  as  he  feared,  that  Mr.  White, 
knowing  that  on  the  matter  of  religious  evidence  he  and 
the  Archbishop  moved  within  different  regions  of  mind  and 
light,  had  resolved  to  save  himself  the  extreme  pain  and 
useless  harass  of  a  discussion  with  a  blunt,  strong  mind, 
whose  only  logic  on  such  subjects  was  verbal,  external,  and 
beside  the  mark.  Let  any  one  patiently  read  those  letters, 
and  ask  himself  whether  he  can  believe  that  any  man  with 
a  heart  could  have  written  them  to  a  friend  whom  he  knew 
to  be  of  the  most  tender  and  sensitive  organization,  and 
whose  reason  in  the  moment  of  his  writing  them  he  be- 
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lieved  to  be  flattering  and  disordered.  The  most  reasonable 
man  in  the  world,  however  indifiTerent  he  may  be,  will  not 
be  able  to  read  them  without  irritation. 

I  had  no  further  occasion  for  communication  with  the 
Archbishop  until,  in  the  preparation  of  Blanco  Wliite's  bio- 
graphy, which  he  had  entrusted  to  me,  I  came  to  the  period 
for  which  it  was  possible  that  Dr.  Whately,  from  correspon- 
dence and  persona]  recollections,  might  be  able  to  furnish 
interesting  materials.  To  my  application  for  this  purpose 
I  received  the  following  reply,  not  from  himself,  but  from 
his  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Bishop,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 
I  had  previously  consulted  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  Archbishop,  as  to  some  passages  in 
Mr.  White's  journals  honourable  to  all  concerned,  but  that 
might  be  of  too  private  a  nature  to  meet  the  public  eye. 

"Tunbridge  Wells,  29th  June,  1843. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — ^By  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
which  from  my  absence  from  home  reached  me  later  than  it 
ought,  I  find  that  he  had  referred  you  to  me  for  a  fuller  answer 
to  your  application  to  him  for  letters,  &c.  of  our  late  friend  Blanco 
White  than  he  could  then  give  you,  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
hurry  of  business. 

"  The  Archbishop  has  very  strong  objections  to  the  proposed 
Memoirs  for  the  following  reasons.  He  is  convinced  that  none 
could  be  published  which  would  not  tend  greatly  to  mislead  the 
public,  unless  particulars  were  entered  into  which  no  friend  of 
Blanco  White's  could  bear  the  thought  of  doing,  unless  forced 
by  circumstances  of  the  most  painful  nature  to  bring  forward 
The  Archbishop  has  documents,  to  which  none  but  himself  has 
access,  but  he  objects  to  supplying  them,  because  he  could  not 
do  so  without  laying  before  the  world  what  it  would  be  the  wish 
of  every  person  of  delicacy  to  suppress,  namely,  the  evidence  and 
many  of  the  details  of  Blanco  White's  mental  derangement  Two 
medical  men  (over  and  above  other  testimony  to  the  same  point) 
independently  and  spontaneously  warned  the  Archbishop  to  that 
effect.  All  evidence  of  this  kind  the  Archbishop  would  gladly 
be  spared  the  pain  of  bringing  forward.  If,  however,  the  Me- 
moirs should  in  any  respect  render  it  necessary,  the  Archbishop 
would  feel  himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  producing  as 
much,  and  only  as  much,  of  the  matter  in  his  hands  as  might  be 
needful  for  disabusing  the  public  mind  on  important  points. 

"  The  Archbishop  has  in  this  case  a  painful  duty  to  perform, 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  give  both  himself  and  me  credit  for  the 
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unwillingness  with  which  we  each  take  our  respective  shares  in 
what  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  you  to  he  our  discourteous 
communication.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  I  hope 
you  wiU  not  consider  that  I  have  heen  deficient  in  any  of  the 
respect  which  I  feel  to  be  due  to  yourself.  As  far  as  the  Arch- 
bishop is  concerned,  I  can  answer  for  him  that  nothing  but  ten« 
derness  for  the  memory  of  our  deceased  friend  would  induce  him 
to  return  the  refusal  that  he  feels  himself  compelled  to  do  :  nor 
will  ity  I  am  sure,  appear  to  you  that  he  is  claiming  more  than 
he  ought  when  I  bring  to  your  recollection  that  he  is  only  exert- 
ing that  control  which  the  Law  of  the  Land  has  decided  belongs 
both  to  the  writer  and  receiver  of  private  letters ;  for  it  has  been 
ruled  on  a  recent  occasion  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  a  letter 
is  the  joint  property  of  the  writer  and  the  receiver  (or  their 
representatives  respectively).  You  will  then  not,  I  am  sure,  feel 
surprise  that  the  Archbishop  should  be  disposed  to  exercise  this 
right,  when  I  add  that  regard  for  the  memory  of  his  late  and 
much  valued  friend  leads  him  to  take  this  resolution. 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  H.  Bishop.** 

It  was  evident  to  me  that  this  was  a  dictated  letter, — ^that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Archbishop  to  suppress  any  Memoir 
whatever, — ^that  he  had  chosen  as  his  mouthpiece  a  most 
amiable  man  much  under  his  influence,  who  was  likely  to 
have  weight  with  me  from  my  knowledge  of  his  tender 
friendship  for  Mr.  White, — that  the  alleged  derangement 
could  not  possibly  have  the  importance  assigned  to  it, 
knowing  as  I  did  the  extremely  narrow  limits  of  time 
within  which  it  must  be  confined,  if  it  had  any  existence, 
— and  that  the  threat  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  not 
relate  to  the  withheld  materials,  of  which  I  knew  nothing 
and  could  tell  nothing,  and  betrayed  the  real  purpose.  I 
wrote  accordingly,  not  to  Mr.  Bishop,  but  to  his  principal 

"July  13,  1843. 

"My  Lord  Archbishop, — I  have  Mr.  Bishop's  letter,  from 
which  I  copy  the  following  words  : 

"  *The  Archbishop  has  documents  to  which  none  but  himself 
has  access,  but  he  objects  to  supplying  them,  because  he  could  not 
do  so  without  laying  before  the  world  what  it  would  be  the  wish 
of  every  person  of  delicacy  to  suppress,  namely,  the  evidence  and 
many  of  the  details  of  Blanco  Whitens  mental  derangement* 

"  I  had  heard  several  years  ago,  though  I  did  not  beheve  it, 
that  your  Grace  was  in  the  habit  of  stating  in  Dublin  that  no 
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weight  should  attach  to  Mr.  Whitens  adoption  of  any  convictions 
on  account  of  his  insanity.  That  thei'e  may  have  heen  times  when 
his  illness  produced  transient  states  that  looked  like  derangement 
is  highly  probable,  though  I  never  witnessed  nor  heard  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind ;  but  that  he  was  ever  in  a  condition  that  could 
properly  be  described  as  'mental  derangement'  I  cannot  readily 
believe,  nor  could  a  period  be  mentioned  in  which  I  have  not 
abundant  proofs  of  his  sanity,  whatever  may  be  the  evidences  of 
supposed  contemporaneous  insanity. 

"  But,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  when  I  applied  to  your  Grace  for 
such  letters  of  Mr.  White's  as  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter of  your  friend,  I  asked  only  for  such  as  you  could  satisfac- 
torily give  to  the  world.  You  answer  thix)ugh  another  person 
that  you  have  evidence  of  his  mental  derangement  in  your  hands. 
I  suppose  I  am  to  interpret  this  answer  to  mean  that  you  can 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  a  Memoir  in  which  the  whole 
truth  cannot  be  told.  If  this  transient  derangement,  supposing 
it  to  be  a  fact,  altered  the  value  or  the  truth  of  any  portion  of 
his  history  or  of  his  opinions,  your  decision  would  be  the  only 
one  you  could  come  to  ;  but,  certainly,  this  is  not  the  case ;  h^ 
insanity,  if  it  eiListed,  must  have  been  as  an  illness,  and  his  opi- 
nions will  have  no  more  weight  than  the  reasons  he  has  given 
for  them  will  carry  along  with  them.  No  evidence  of  insanity 
would  impair  whatever  truth  of  view  and  reasoning  may  be  found 
in  'Observations  on  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy.'  But  instead  of 
giving  this  reason  which  I  have  suggested  for  your  Grace's  refusal, 
Mr.  Bishop  merely  says  :  *  All  evidence  of  this  kind  the  Arch- 
bishop would  gladly  be  spared  the  pain  of  bringing  forward.  I^ 
however,  the  Memoirs  should  in  any  respect  render  it  necessary, 
the  Archbishop  would  feel  himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
producing  &s  much,  and  only  as  much,  of  the  matter  in  his  hands 
as  might  be  needful  for  disabusing  the  public  mind  on  important 
points.'  And  then  Mr.  Bishop  warns  me,  as  your  Grace  had 
already  done,  of  the  power  the  Law  places  in  your  hands.  So 
that,  in  fact,  the  alleged  evidence  of  derangement  is  now  notified 
to  me  only  as  an  instniment  in  your  Grace's  hands  for  nullifying 
anything  that  might  appear  in  the  Memoirs  displeasing  to  your 
Grace,  or,  as  you  might  suppose,  injurious  to  your  reputation. 

"  My  Lord  Archbishop,  if  that  is  your  fear,  and  you  have  been 
acting  under  that  feeling,  I  would  relieve  you  of  it  at  once. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  Mr.  White's  desire  than  to  cause 
one  moment's  pain  or  embarrassment  to  your  Grace,  and  nothing 
certainly  could  be  farther  from  mine.  Of  you,  from  whom  he 
continued  to  receive  benefits  until  his  dying  day,  nothing  should 
proceed  from  him,  living  or  dead,  that  could  injure  or  afiiict  you  ] 
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and  for  my  own  part^  if  any  impression  that  full  justice  had  not 
been  done  to  his  former  friends  has  undesignedly  been  produced, 
I  looked  to  this  publication  as  an  occasion  on  which,  vnthoui 
aupprewing  any  truths  the  fullest  evidence  might  be  advanced  of 
their  faithful  friendship,  and  of  his  gratitude  to  and  appreciation 
of  them. 

'<  When  I  applied  to  Mr.  Powell  for  his  judgment  as  to  what 
might  prove  distressing  to  your  Grace,  it  was  respecting  passages 
in  his  note-books  recording  incidents  and  traits  of  character 
which  would  certainly  have  lost  you  no  honour  with  the  world ; 
but  as  they  were  of  a  domestic  character,  I  wished  for  the  judg- 
ment of  one  of  your  Grace^s  connections  on  a  matter  which  could 
not  be  referred  to  your  own.  Mr.  Powell,  by  communicating 
with  your  Grace  upon  the  subject,  instead  of  permitting  me  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  own  feeling  and  judgment  on  the  passages, 
left  me  but  one  couree,  after  the  decided  expression  of  your 
Grace's  wishes — to  suppress  them  altogether. 

"  With  regard  to  letters  of  Mr.  White's  of  which  copies  were 
preserved  by  him,  the  ©mrse  I  have  marked  out  for  myself  is 
this — not  to  think  it  necessary  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  receiver 
of  the  letter  to  its  publication  in  cases  where  nothing  relating  to 
him  personally,  or  at  least  privately,  is  disclosed,  so  that  if  the 
form  of  the  letter  was  altered  and  its  contents  thrown  into  a  nar- 
rative shape,  no  just  cause  of  complaint  would  exist.  I  only 
recollect  one  such  letter  to  your  Grace,  that  in  which  Mr.  While 
announces  his  intention  of  publicly  avowing  his  abandonment  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 

''  And  now,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  I  must  leave  this  matter  in 
your  hands,  to  do  what  you  think  prt)per.  It  is  my  duty  to  be 
as  tender  of  the  reputation  of  Mr.  White  as  your  Grace  can  be  of 
your  own,  and  to  meet  even  rumours  that  might  detract  from  its 
just  influence. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  with  respect,  your  Grace's  faith- 
ful, humble  servant,  «  Jqhj^  jj   Xhom." 

It  will  be  observed,  in  his  reply  to  this  letter,  that  the 
Archbishop  does  not  deny  that  he  had  ali^eady  given  partial 
publication  to  the  alleged  derangement  of  Mr.  White  in 
order  to  break  the  power  of  whatever  might  come  from 
him;  whilst  he  is  assigning  to  me  his  unwillingness  to 
make  this  publication  as  his  only  reason  for  withholding 
biographical  materials. 

"Kensmgton,  July  19,  1843. 

"  Rev.  Sir, — The  object  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Bishop  (whom  I 
had  supposed  to  be  in  communication  with  you)  was  to  guard 
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against  the  publication  of  any  Memoir  of  Blanco  White  as  with 
my  approval  or  consent,  which  I  found  myself  bound  to  withhold; 
and  also  to  guard  you  against  inadvertently  getting  into  legal 
difficulties  by  publishing  any  letters  either  to  otfrom  myself  or 
any  of  my  family ;  thinking  you  might  perhaps  not  be  aware  of 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  every  letter  is  the 
joint  property  of  the  writer  and  the  receiver  (or  their  representa- 
tives), and  is  not  to  be  published  without  the  consent  of  both 
parties. 

*^1  regret  being  compelled  to  decline  complying  with  your 
application,  because  I  have  in  my  hands  a  great  quantity  of 
papers  such  that  any  Memoir  of  him  publiBhed  vnthoui  them 
would  not  only  be  imperfect^  but  must  convey  to  the  public  essen- 
tially emmeMJU  views.  But  this  could  not  be  avoided  in  any 
Memoir,  except  by  the  publication  of  such  documents  as  I  should 
be  very  unwilling  to  make  public  without  a  strong  necessity. 

^*  Having  stated  to  you  what  has  come  to  my  own  knowledge 
respecting  B.  White's  state  of  mind,  and  that  I  am  able  satis- 
factorily to  establish  it,  I  have  thus  at  least  cleared  my  own 
conscience. 

*' You  must  be  quite  sensible  that  there  may  be  circumstances' 
which  would  fully  prove  a  man*s  unsoundness  of  mind  to  such 
persons  as  are  acquainted  with  certain  other  circumstances  ;  while 
to  persons  unaware  of  these,  no  such  indication  would  be  pre- 
sented. For  instance,  a  man  may  give  a  very  plausible  and  appa- 
rently rational  account  of  what  hapi>ened  to  him,  or  was  said  or 
done  by  him  or  by  others,  at  a  certain  time ;  and  this  might,  to 
persons  knowing  that  nothing  of  the  kind  really  took  place,  be 
complete  evidence  of  morbid  delusion. 

^*  And  you  must  also  be  well  aware  that  though,  as  you  observe, 
mere  abstract  reasoning,  without  any  reference  to  individual  per- 
sons or  events,  has  its  own  weight,  great  or  small,  from  whomso- 
ever proceeding,  this  is  not  at  all  the  character  of  the  greater  part 
of  B.  W.'s  writings.  For  instance,  his  *  Poor  Man's  Preservative 
against  Popery,'  and  again  his  last  published  volume,  are  full  of 
references,  closely  connected  with  his  argument,  to  his  own  per- 
sonal history.  And  I  may  add  that  a  stranger  in  reading  those 
two  works  would  hardly  fail  to  sup{)Ose  them  to  relate  to,  and  to 
proceed  from,  two  different  persons.* 

"  I  remain,  Eev.  Sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

«Rd.  Dublin." 

The  Archbishop  thus  attempted  to  shut  me  up  to  one  or 

*  Impoarible ;  for  the  latter  work,  the  "  ObservstionB  on  Heresy  and  Ortho- 
dozy,"  atates  hii  change,  with  its  reasons  and  history. 
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other  of  two  courses,— either  to  suppress  altogether  the  bio- 
graphy which  had  been  entrusted  to  me,  or  to  take  upon 
myself  the  responsibility  of  announcing  to  the  world  an 
impression  Dr.  Whately  had  received,  he  does  not  say  from 
his  own  observation,  to  which  I  attached  no  weight,  and 
which  he  declared  that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  defend- 
ing his  own  reputation  could  induce  him  to  make  public. 
Was  I  to  abandon  the  task  assigned  to  me,  and  by  my  own 
act  to  extinguish  the  light  of  Blanco  White's  life  and  mind  ? 
Or  was  I,  against  my  own  conviction  of  the  truth,  to  con- 
nect  insanity  with  his  memoiy.  and  whilst  believing  that 
the  alleged  derangement  had  no  reality,  and  must  be  the 
misinterpretation  of  something  entirely  compatible  with 
sanity,  by  my  own  act  to  unveil  the  concealed  weapon  with 
which  the  Archbishop  threatened  the  "Life"  of  his  friend, 
and  whilst  thus  serving  his  purposes  to  relieve  him  fixjm 
the  responsibility  of  giving  to  the  public  what  he  professed 
his  anxiety  to  conceal,  and  I  did  not  believe  ?  I  told  him 
that  I  should  take  neither  the  one  course  nor  the  other ; 
that  I  should  not  withhold  the  " Life'*  and  that  I  should 
not  take  the  initiative  in  giving  publicity  to  an  allegation 
of  derangement  even  for  the  minutest  portion  of  time  (it 
cotdd  be  no  more,  as  will  presently  appear),  without  having 
the  means  of  examining  and  weighing  its  grounds ;  but 
that  if  he  would  place  in  my  hands  the  documents  and 
proofs  of  which  he  spoke,  I  should  give  them  the  fullest 
consideration,  and  make  such  public  use  of  them  as  their 
importance  might  require.  To  this  the  Archbishop  made 
no  response;  and  nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  leave 
him  to  take  his  own  course  when  the  Memoirs  appeared. 
That  courae  was  a  very  strange  one :  he  fought  privately 
against  the  "Life*'  with  his  concealed  weapon ;  and  he  gave 
me  no  opportunity  of  openly  meeting  the  chai-ges  and  state- 
ments he  put  into  circulation,  unless  I  took  the  initiative 
in  making  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  Blanco  White  a  public 
question. 

In  1846,  there  appeared  under  my  editorship,  in  three 
volumes,  "  The  Life  of  the  Eev.  Joseph  Blanco  White,  writ- 
ten by  Himself,  with  Portions  of  his  Correspondence."  That 
there  were  fewer  of  his  letters  to  the  familiar  friends  of  one 
period  of  his  life  than  might  have  been  expected,  is  referred 
to  in  the  Introduction  in  these  sentences : 
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^  In  some  cases  they  have  been  withheld  because  it  was  found 
impossible  to  separate  what  was  proper  for  the  public  from  mat- 
ters strictly  private  and  personal;  in  some,  from  the  openly 
avowed  feeling  that  their  owners  would  not  supply  a  line  to  the 
biography  of  a  man  whose  latest  theology  was  deemed  so  danger- 
ous, though  what  thoy  had  to  contribute  must,  in  their  estima- 
tion^  have  been  of  a  corrective  nature  ;  in  others,  perhaps  from 
a  tender  feeling  that  as  they  could  not  identify  themselves  with 
the  whole  of  his  mind,  nor  yet  accompany  their  contributions 
with  an  analysis  of  what  they  deemed  his  infirmities  or  errors, 
they  would  keep  sacred  to  themselves  those  relics  of  his  former 
sentiments  and  views  in  which  they  loved  him  most  Amid  the 
artificial  difficulties  which  under  every  disguise  beset  simplicity 
and  freedom  in  religious  intercourses,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
even  the  noblest  and  most  truthful  to  have  no  secret,  perhape 
unsuspected,  dread  of  the  man  who  has  shared  their  most  inti- 
mate confidence  and  then  widely  parted  from  them  on  every 
question  involving  practical  interests  in  the  profession  of  Eeli- 
gion.  It  is  a  heartfelt  pleasure  to  record  that  his  persuasion  of 
the  rectitude  of  his  friends  in  connection  with  endowed  Articles 
of  Belief  was  in  no  instance  disturbed ;  but  those  who  freely 
open  their  hearts  to  one  another  will  have  some  natural  fear  of 
him  who,  starting  from  the  same  principles,  cannot  stop  where 
they  stop,  and  whose  self-sacrifice  and  practical  fidelity  to  con- 
viction must  be  ever  awakening,  in  conscientious  natures  even 
morbidly,  whatever  unresolved  doubts  may  lurk  within  them. 
It  is  hoped,  when  it  will  be  seen  in  these  Memoirs  how  earnest 
was  his  regard,  how  tender  his  respect  towards  those  who  ever 
had  his  love,  and  how  little  differences  of  opinion  altered  hia 
affections  or  estimates  of  character,  that  no  feeling  will  be  left 
but  the  desire  to  perfect  this  his  true  Monument,  and  that  a 
time  may  come  when  a  fuller  picture  of  the  life  and  intercourses 
of  his  heart  will  complete  the  ^  Sketch  of  his  Mind  in  England.* 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  himself  attach  importance  to  his  private 
letters  as  biographical  materials,  but  this  judgment  must  have 
proceeded  from  that  earnest  unconsciousness  which  renders  of 
an  unknown  value  the  issues  from  the  heart." 

In  the  May  of  1845,  whilst  on  a  visit  in  Leicestershire,  I 
received  information  from  the  editor  of  a  religious  periodical 
that  letters  of  Archbishop  Whately's,  most,  injurious  to  me, 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  his  publisher. 
He  sent  me,  at  the  same  time,  a  printed  copy  of  some  natu- 
rally severe  remarks  which  he  had  prepared  for  publication 
on  the  fedth  of  those  letters.    I  requested  him  to  suspend 
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their  publication  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
it  was  that  was  alleged  against  me :  with  this  request  he 
did  me  the  kindness  to  comply.  Such  was  the  manner  of 
my  acquaintance  with  the  Archbishop's  method  of  attack. 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Fellowes,  stating  what  I  had  heard,  and 
asking  for  explanations.  Mr.  FeUowes'  reply,  all  I  could 
desire  from  him,  was  to  place  copies  of  the  letters  in  my 
hands.  This  is  the  first  of  them,  written  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Life,'*  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  Mr.  Wliite's  derangement,  which  the  Archbishop  had 
said  that  nothing  but  the  care  of  his  own  character  could 
force  him  to  make,  he  here  puts  forth  as  a  prospective 
defence,  without  giving  himself  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
whether  the  Memoirs  contained  anything  that  needed  cor- 
rection or  touched  his  reputation, — thus  publishing  gratui- 
tously what  he  says  "  no  person  of  any  delicacy  would  like 
to  publish." 

«ToMr.Fdlcn»e».        ,.^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^I  see  advertised  a  Life  of  Blanco  White  (Chap- 
man), which  I  will  beg  you  to  get  for  me,  as  it  is  necessary  I 
should  see  it,  much  as  I  gnove  for  the  publication.  I  see  the 
advertisement  mentions  among  other  things  correspondence  ;  now 
if  any  letters  of  mine  are  published,  I  may  obtain  an  injunction. ; 
the  law  having  been  distinctly  laid  down  by  Lord  Cottenham  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Dudley's  letters.  Every  letter  is  the  joint 
property  of  the  writer  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent,  and 
cannot  be  published  without  the  consent  of  both  parties,  or  their 
representatives.  I  have  not  only  never  given,  but  have  expressly 
refmedy  consent  to  the  publication  of  my  letters  to  him.  I  was 
applied  to  by  a  Mr.  Thorn,  some  time  ago  (I  think  I  have  since 
heard  of  his  death),  for  any  letters  or  documents  relative  to  B. 
White,  whose  life  he  was  designing  to  publish.  I  answered  him 
that  I  had  in  my  possession  most  important  papers,  such  that 
any  life  of  him  published  without  them  must  be,  not  merely 
imperfect  but  erroneous^  conveying  falae  notions  to  the  reader ; 
but  I  added  that  I  declined  having  them  published,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  put  the  public  in  possession  of  the  most 
important  truths  relative  to  him,  without  adverting  to  the  state 
of  partial  derangement  in  which  he  was  for  some  years  before 
his  death,  and  which  no  person  of  any  delicacy  would  like  to 
publish.  Mr.  Thorn  replied  that  he  had  seen  no  symptoms  of  this 
derangement ;  and  I  thereupon  informed  him  that  (independently 
of  the  spontaneous  declarations  made  to  me  by  two  medical  men. 
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unknown  to  each  other,  and  other  evidence  to  the  same  effect) 
this  alone  might  suffice  as  a  proof,  that  Blanco  White,  of  whose 
yeracity  I  could  not  doubt,  had  made  circumstantial  statements, 
not  apparently  in  themselves  at  all  improbable,  of  things  done 
and  said  by  himself  at  various  times,  utterly  at  variance  with 
anything  that  really  took  place,*  and  which  could  be  proved  by 
written  documente  in  my  possession  to  be  wholly  untrue,  and 
the  delusions  of  a  diseased  mind  :  and  Mr.  Thorn,  I  added,  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  in  such  a  case  a  man  may  appear  perfectly 
sane  to  those  ignorant  of  certain  facts,  while  one  knowing  the 
facts  would  perceive  that  (supposing  him  to  be  honest)  he  must 
be  insane.  .If,  for  instance,  I  were  to  tell  any  one  that  I  had  seen 
you  in  Dublin  yesterday,  and  had  such  and  such  conversation 
with  you,  most  people  would  see  nothing  at  all  strange  in  this ; 
though  you  would  take  it  as  proof  of  my  being  insane. 

"  Mr.  Thom  made  similar  applications,  however,  to  Mr.  Senior, 
Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Bishop,  and  in  short  to  nearly  all  Blanco 
White's  friends ;  and  was  refused  by  alL  I  don't  know  who  it 
is  that  is  now  publishing  the  Life.  You  are  at  full  liberty  to 
make  known  to  any  one  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter 
all  I  have  said. 

«  Yours  faithfully, 

"Ed.  Dublin.'' 

The  second  letter  to  Mr.  Fellowes  is  the  one  which  Miss 
Whately  has  published  in  the  second  volume  of  her  life  of 
her  father.  She  has  printed  it  with  large  omissions,  not 
I  suppose  from  tenderness  to  me,  but  from  regard  to  her 
father's  character  and  memory.  I  grieve  that  I  can  abstain 
no  longer:  not  from  reluctance  to  expose  what  was  said 
against  myself^  but  from  reluctance  to  expose  him  who  said 
it.  This  letter  has  been  in  my  possession  for  more  than 
one-and-twenty  years,  and  I  have  kept  silence ;  doing  no 
more  than  was  necessary  to  stop  farther  publication  at  the 
tima  I  would  have  preserved,  if  I  could,  one  who  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  greatness  from  the  wondering  dis- 
respect that  may  be  excited  by  its  publication  now.  Miss 
Whately  by  giving  to  the  world,  in  a  mutilated  state,  the 
letter  in  which  the  Archbishop  had  the  opportunity  of  de- 
claring Blanco  White's  insanity,  and  my  untruthfulness  and 
gross  indelicacy,  to  a  few  frequenters  of  Mr.  Fellowes'  shop, 

*  There  is  no  such  statement  of  the  Archbishop^s  in  bis  letter  to  me,  p.  89. 
There  is  a  hypothetical  statement  of  what  under  certain  supposed  circamstances 
might  be  evidence  of  delusion. 
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has  compelled  me  to  print  it  entire,  as  evidence  of  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  he  was,  and  of  what  he  was  capable, 
when  he  approached  this  subject  I  shall  exhibit  the 
omitted  passages  within  brackets.  The  date,  1843,  as  given 
in  the  Archbishop's  Life,  is  a  mistake. 

"  To  Mr,  Fellowes. 

"26  April,  1845. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^The  Life  of  Blanco  White  I  have  looked  into  just 
enough  to  see  that  it  is  pretty  much  what  I  might  have  expected, 
considering  who  the  Editor  is.  For  he  is  the  very  person  who 
wrote,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  a  short  Memoir  of  B.  White 
in  some  Unitarian  Periodical  soon  after  his  death,  and  which  I 
happened  to  get  a  sight  of  a  year  or  two  after.  In  that,  he  repre- 
sents B.  W.  as  banished  by  his  friends,  and  left  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  poverty  and  solitude ;  the  fact  being 
[as  the  writer  well  knew],  1st,  that  he  left  my  house  entirely  at 
his  own  desire :  2nd,  that  he  received  a  pension  from  me,  and 
another  from  another  friend  :  and  3rd,  that  I  and  my  family,  and 
several  others  of  his  former  friends,  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  him,  and  visited  him  whenever  we  passed  through  Liverpool 

"  From  a  person  who,  with  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  could 
deliberately  set  himself  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  public  an 
opposite  impression  (as  any  one  may  see  by  looking  at  that  first 
Memoir  I  have  alluded  to),  no  great  amount  of  dehcacy  or  of 
scrupulosity  could  be  expected. 

'*  [I  have  often  felt  wonder  and  disgust  at  the  morbid  and  base 
kind  of  curiosity  whicli  makes  a  portion  of  the  public  delight  to 
intrude  into  domestic  privacy,  and  eagerly  to  read  what  derives 
its  chief  or  sole  interest  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being 
unfit  for  the  public  eye,  and  what  no  man  (in  his  right  mind), 
who  had  any  delicacy,  would  have  written  but  in  the  full  expec- 
tation that  it  would  never  be  seen  except  by  his  most  intimate 
friends.  And  still  more  disgusting  is  the  sordid  and  heartless 
avarice  of  those  (so-called)  friends  who  are  eager  to  turn  a  penny 
by  pandering  to  this  depraved  appetite,  and  as  it  were  digging 
up  the  corpse  of  a  friend,  and  selling  it  to  be  dissected  and  exhi* 
bited  in  a  school  of  anatomy.] 

"  That  the  present  publication  surpasses  the  average  in  bring- 
ing before  the  public  what  is  most  emphatically  private, — in  the 
indecent  exposure  of  the  private  memoranda  of  an  invalid  in  a 
diseased  state  of  mind, — this  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
gives  but  the  slightest  glance  to  the  book. 

'^  I  know  publications  of  this  character  are  a  sort  of  nuisance 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy.     I  am  only  solicitous  to  clear  my 
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own  diaracter  from  the  imputation  of  any  responsibility  on  this 
account.  I  myself,  as  I  have  already  informed  you,  was  applied 
to  to  furnish  letters,  &c.  from  and  to  the  deceased :  and  I  de- 
clined, stating  as  one  decisive  reason,  that  I  knew  him  to  be  in 
an  unsound  state  of  mind  for  several  years ;  and  that  I  could 
clearly  establish  this,  both  by  documents  in  my  possession,  and 
by  the  testimony  of  several  competent  persons,  including  two  of 
his  medical  attendants  unknown  to  each  other  :  so  that  no  Me* 
moirs  not  Averting  to  this  fact  (which  of  course  I  did  not  wish 
to  proclaim)  could  be  correct,  or  could  fail  to  convey  positively 
erroneous  impressions.  I  am  therefore  no  party  to  the  publica- 
tion j  nor  on  account  of  his  state  of  mind  can  I  consider  Blanco 
White  as  being  so,  whatever  he  may  in  that  morbid  state  have 
said,  written,  or  done.  [It  ought  to  be  known,  therefore,  that 
the  Editor  has  published  what  he  knew,  from  the  communication 
I  had  made  to  him,  to  be  private  memoranda  of  a  person  of  un- 
sound mind,'}  And  this  it  is  right  should  be  made  known  to  any 
who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject 

*'  [As  for  the  general  indelicacy  of  the  publication,  that  speaks 
for  itself  to  any  one  who  opens  the  book,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  need  for  me  to  make  any  remark  on  it  But  this  last  men- 
tioned aggravation  of  it,  is  what  could  not  be  known  but  from 
my  information.  I  do  really  hope  and  trust  such  '  grapes  and 
figs'  as  these  are  not  the  natural  and  necessary  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  Unitarianism  :  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  those  who  may 
merely  use  the  name  of  Unitarians  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  toted 
infidelity.] 

"Yours  faithfuUy, 

"  Rd.  DuBLm." 

This  was  the  way  by  which  the  Archbishop  attempted 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  his  friend's  life  and  mind.  My 
first  object  was  to  defeat  that  attempt,  to  stop  the  farther 
spread  of  what  I  believed  unfounded  and  mischievous  in 
all  its  bearings,  without  permitting  the  sanity  of  Blanco 
White  to  be  made  a  public  question  in  the  same  hour  that 
his  Memoirs  were  given  to  the  world, — ^which  would  have 
aided  the  Archbishop's  intention  to  kill  them  in  their  birth, 
especially  for  those  that  most  needed  them,  and  have  put  a 
weapon  that  would  be  unscrupulously  used  into  the  hands 
of  ail  who  hated  his  opinions,  and  of  all  who  dreaded  the 
efifect  of  his  writings  and  of  his  example.  I  wrote  to  the 
Archbishop  with  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  these 
injurious  rumours,  at  least  until  the  three  volumes  of  Mr. 
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White's  Life  should  have  time  to  produce  their  just  and 
natural  eflfect  upon  the  public  mind.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Fellowes 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Dr.  Whately,  and  I  required  him,  as 
an  act  of  justice,  to  shew  my  letter  to  every  person  to  whom 
he  had  shewn,  or  might  hereafter  shew,  the  Archbishop's 
two  letters,  and  to  inform  me  whether  he  would  comply 
with  this  requirement,  as  upon  that  point  would  depend  the 
publication  of  the  whole  correspondence.  Mr.  Fellowes 
honourably  replied  in  these  words  :  "  I  am  quite  willing  to 
comply  with  your  request,  which  I  deem  but  reasonable ; 
and' will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  shewing  your  reply 
to  the  few  persons — only  five  in  number — ^to  whom  I  have 
shewn  the  Archbishop's  remarks.  But  under  present  cir- 
cumstances I  shall  not  let  any  other  persons  see  the  letters 
or  reply."  Miss  Whately  has  compelled  me  to  give  the  whole 
of  her  father's  letter  to  the  world  in  evidence  of  his  unsound 
condition  of  mind  whenever  he  neared  the  subject  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Blanco  White,  and  lest  in  some  future  edition 
of  the  Archbishop  s  Life  the  letter  should  be  given  entire 
when  I  am  dead  and  gone.  Nothing  could  more  painfully 
increase  my  reluctance  to  print  his  letter  as  he  wrote  it, 
than  that  it  obliges  me  in  honour  to  print  my  own  reply. 
Having  exhibited  him  at  his  worst,  I  feel  bound  to  do  the 
same  in  my  own  casa  I  wrote  in  the  first  unrestrained 
outflow  of  a  just  indignation.  I  wrote  with  the  determina- 
tion of  not  permitting  Mr.  White  to  be  stealthily  sacrificed, 
his  testimony  and  his  martyrdom  made  of  no  effect  by  an 
imperious  Archbishop  who  attempted  to  destroy  the  value 
of  a  whole  life,  to  extinguish  every  record  of  it,  by  declaring 
himself  to  have  a  medical  opinion  that  at  some  time  or 
other,  neither  time  nor  circumstance  being  given,  his  mind 
was  not  perfectly  healthy.  Is  there  any  man  of  sixty,  of 
fine  organization,  a  student  and  an  invalid,  of  whom  some- 
thing of  this  sort  might  not  be  momentarily  and  innocuously 
affirmed,  though  his  mind  had  not  been,  like  Blanco  White  s, 
as  a  battle-field  on  which  all  the  great  controversies  of  the 
world  had  taken  place  ?  I  cannot  even  now  discover  an 
untrue  word  in  the  following  letter ;  but  looking  upon  it 
through  the  quieting  distance  of  one-and-twenty  years,  I 
am  surprised  to  find  it  so  angry, — and  under  the  profound 
conviction  that  the  two  friends  are  now  re-united  where 
the  waywardness  and  infirmities  of  mortal  love  are  made  of 
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,no  account^  I  could  wish  now  that  there  had  been  less  of 
resentment  in  it: — though  resentment  has  its  rightful  place. 

**  Humberstone,  Leicester,  May  22,  1845. 

"  My  Lord  Archbishop, — Mr.  Fellowes  has  furnished  me  with 
copies  of  two  letters  which  you  have  addressed  to  him,  with  the 
view  that  he  should  put  into  circulation  the  gross  scandals  they 
contain  without  bringing  upon  yourself  the  responsibility  of  their 
publication.  Tins  purpose,  with  its  motives,  my  duty  to  Mr. 
White  (your  malice  against  myself  I  might  pass  over  as  really 
something  akin  to  derangement)  will  compel  me  to  expose  and 
defeat. 

"  When  I  applied  to  you  for  letters  of  ^Ir.  White's,  you  refused 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  for  some  time  deranged,  and  you 
stated  that  this  fact  nothing  could  induce  you  to  make  public 
but  the  necessity  of  vindicating  your  own  character,  should  it 
be  misrepresented  in  his  Memoii-s.  You  employed  Mr.  Henry 
Bishop,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  make  this  communication  to  me. 
The  alleged  derangement  you  used  to  justify  your  refusal  of 
letters,  and  as  a  threat  to  deter  me  from  publishing  anything 
injurious  to  your  reputation.  But,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  you 
do  not  wait  for  the  publication  before  you  put  your  threat  into 
furtive  execution,  and  after  having  declared  that  nothing  but  the 
necessity  of  self-defence  against  misrepresentation  could  conquer 
your  reluctance  to  expose  to  the  world  the  derangement  of  your 
friend,  you  send  to  your  respectable  publisher  a  statement  of  Mr. 
White's  insanity,  and  employ  him  to  whisper  it  about,  before  the 
Memoirs  were  published.  You  do  not  wait  for  the  offence  ;  you 
are  determined  to  provide  yourself  with  a  protection  against 
anything  that  may  come  out,  now  or  at  a  future  time,  that  might 
inconvenience  you.  You  anticipate  disclosures  by  privately 
spreading  the  impression  that  the  witness  was  mad. 

**  I  replied  to  you,  at  the  time,  that  I  did  not  believe  in  the 
alleged  insanity,  that  from  abundant  evidence  in  my  possession 
it  was  impossible  there  could  have  been  mental  derangement^ 
that  you  must  have  put  this  interpretation  upon  some  occasional 
wanderings  arising  from  physical  disorder, — and  as  to  medical 
evidence,  I  knew  well  how  little  such  testimony  could  be  trusted 
on  that  subject,  with  or  without  the  opportunity  of  cross-ques- 
tioning. I  did  not  charge  you  with  any  wilful  misrepresentation, 
but  I  knew  your  terror  lest  Mr.  Whitens  Memoirs  should  com- 
promise your  orthodox  reputation,  and  I  knew  you  sufficiently 
well  to  be  aware  that  your  pride  and  passions  when  alarmed  or 
inflamed  enable  you  to  take  a  perverted  view  of  facts. 

"  The  following  were  my  reasons  for  not  believing  your  report 
VOL.  17.  H 
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"  1.  Mr.  White  went  to  live  with  you  in  June  1832,  and  left 
you  in  January  1835.  He  was  more  than  six  months  in  1833 
in  England.  The  whole  period  of  his  domestic  connection  with 
you,  including  these  six  months  in  England,  was  two  years  and 
a  half  You  invited  him  to  reside  with  you ;  you  permitted 
him  to  repay  your  kindness  by  undertaking,  without  salary,  the 
education  of  your  son.  So  far,  you  must  have  supposed  him 
sane.  During  this  time  there  is  no  vestige  of  an  unsound  mind 
in  his  journals  or  letters.  He  writes  all  that  I  have  published 
in  his  Memoirs,  and  a  vast  deal  more  of  the  same  sound  kind ; — 
the  *  Second  Travels  of  an  Irish  Grentleman  in  Search  of  a  Eeli- 
gion,*  in  answer  to  Moore ;  his  two  Letters  on  Anti-religious 
Libel  j  his  Letters  on  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy ;  he  translates  and 
publishes  Clairaut's  Geometry;  translates  Clairaut*s  Algebra; 
publishes  several  Reviews,  especially  a  remarkable  article  on 
Guizot*s  History  of  Civilization  in  the  Dublin  University  Eeview  ; 
publishes  a  revised  edition  of  *The  Poor  Man's  Preservative 
against  Popery ;'  and  collects  a  large  mass  of  materials  for  other 
projected  works.  Yet  of  a  man  so  invited  to  your  house,  so 
employed  and  trusted  in  it,  you  write  to  your  publisher  that  you 
'  knew  him  to  be  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind  for  several  years.* 
"Was  I  not  justified  in  believing  that  in  such  circumstances  there 
could  have  been  no  mental  demngement,  whatever  reports  medical 
men  may  have  made  on  passing  physical  states  ] 

^'2.  I  knew  him  in  the  most  intimate  intercourse  for  more  than 
six  years  afterwards ;  he  had  no  reserve  or  disguise  with  me 
respecting  any  period  of  his  life,  and  I  found  it  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  believe,  with  the  full  evidence  in  my  possession  relating  to 
every  period  of  it,  that  he  ever  was  or  could  have  been  deranged. 
Yet  you  employ  your  publisher  to  circulate  the  report  that  he 
*  was  in  a  state  of  partial  derangement  for  some  years  before  hU 
death^     This  is  certainly  not  true. 

"  3.  I  had  especial  reason  for  suspecting  your  testimony  as  to 
the  sanity  of  those  who  differ  much  from  you.  I  knew  that  you 
had  attributed  insanity  to ,*  whom  you  supposed  to  be  un- 
dergoing a  change  of  religious  opinion,  and  whom  you  endeavoured 
in  vain,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  settle  and  convince.  I  have  in  my 
posseman  medical  evidence  agaiiist  the  necessity  of  your  resort  to 
insanity  as  the  explanation  of  that  person's  state.  Are  you  in 
the  habit  of  attributing  derangement  to  those  whom  you  cannot 


*  I  need  here  give  no  clue  whatever  to  the  person,  and  the  name  was  not 
given  in  the  original,  as  the  letter  was  to  be  shewn  to  others, — though  there  was 
no  insanity  in  the  case,  and  I  used  it  only  as  an  instance  of  the  Archbishop's 
liability  to  impute  derangement  where  there  was  none. 
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convince  ?*  Take  care  how  you  make  it  my  duty  to  protect  Mr. 
White  and  myself  at  any  cost  to  you. 

"  But  supposing  I  had  believed  your  report  of  derangement^ 
what  wrong  have  I  done  ?  To  have  published  with  your  name, 
and  on  your  authority,  what  you  declared  nothing  could  draw 
from  you  but  the  necessity  of  self- vindication,  would  have  been 
a  breach  of  confidence  of  the  grossest  kind.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  Memoirs  or  Correspondence  which  truth,  justice, 
propriety  or  delicacy,  would  require  me  to  withhold,  even  if  I 
believed  your  allegation  that  there  had  been  some  partial  derange- 
ment. You  say  that '  the  indecent  exposure  of  the  private  memo- 
randa of  an  invalid  in  a  diseased  state  of  mind,  will  be  evident 
to  any  one  who  gives  but  the  slightest  glance  at  the  book ;'  and 
again,  that  *  the  general  indelicacy  of  the  publication  speaks  for 
itself  to  any  one  who  opens  the  book.'  Now  this  is  more  like 
derangement  than  anything  that  can  be  contained  in  *•  medical 
evidence  ;*  and  it  is  the  extreme  of  folly  thus  to  expose  to  the 
world  your  sensitiveness,  and  the  madness  of  your  wounded  pride. 
A  great  number  of  persons  have  'opened  the  book,'  and,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  no  one,  privately  or  publicly,  has  expressed  any 
opinion  unfavourable  to  its  strict  and  scrupulous  propriety.  I 
hiive  before  me  the  testimony  of  many  persons,  some  of  them  not 
in  any  respect  the  inferiors  of  your  Grace,  who  have  testified  to 
the  just  and  conscientious  spirit  that  has  regulated  the  publication. 
Little  do  they  know  the  amount  of  forbearance  I  have  exercised. 

"  I  find  you  informing  your  publisher  that  1  applied  for  letters 
*  to  Mr.  Senior,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Bishop,  and  nearly  all  B.  W.'s 
friends,  and  was  refused  by  all.'  This  is  not  the  fact.  Mr. 
Powell  has  given  me  every  assistance  in  his  power,  sent  me  all 
the  letters  he  had  of  Mr.  White  to  him,  and  gave  me  permission 
to  publish  his  own  to  Mr.  White.  Mr.  Senior  refused  on  the 
very  sufficient  grounds  that  he  had  no  letters  of  Mr,  Winters  ;  and 
Mr.  Bishop,  because  he  could  not  detach  anything  of  interest  to 
the  public  from  matters  strictly  private  and  personal  Your 
letters  produced  the  impression  that  all  Mr.  White's  friends  had 
refused  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  his  derangement ;  from 
BO  one  but  yourself  did  I  ever  hear  of  this  matter. 

"You  charge  me  with  the  *  disgusting,  sordid  and  heartless 
avarice  of  being  eager  to  turn  a  penny  by  pandering  to  a  depraved 
appetite*  in  the  public,  *  and  as  it  were  digging  up  the  corpse  of 
a  friend,  and  selling  it  to  be  dissected  and  exhibited  in  a  school 
of  anatomy.'     I  will  not  remark  upon  the  character  of  mind 

*  See  p.  116,  for  other  instanceB  of  the  same  habit  then  within  my  know- 
ledge. 

h2 
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wliich  this  suggestion  betrays.  I  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  work,  and  never  can  have  any.  The  copyright 
is  the  property  of  Major  White,  to  whom  the  benefit,  if  any,  will 
accrue.  This  the  friends  of  Mr.  White,  and  many  of  your  own, 
know  perfectly  well  Mine  has  been  all  the  labour  and  all  the 
risk  of  the  publication.  If  the  work  fails,  I  bear  the  loss ;  if  it 
succeeds,  I  send  the  profits  without  abatement  to  the  son  of  my 
revered  friend.  It  reiaJly  never  occurred  to  me  to  protect  myself 
against  such  slander,  by  stating  these  facts  in  the  Preface  to  the 
work.* 

"  You  state  that  in  a  former  short  Memoir  of  B.  White,  I  *  re- 
presented him  as  banished  by  his  friends,  and  left  by  them  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  solitude  and  poverty.*  This  is 
not  the  fact  I  represented  him  as  banished  from  his  friends  by 
the  necessary  workings  of  the  spirit  of  orthodoxy y  or  exclusive 
salvation  dependent  on  opinions.  Is  not  this  the  truth  1  Was 
he  not  compelled  in  old  age,  suffering,  disease  (and  you  would 
have  me  believe,  in  derangement),  to  seek  a  new  home,  to  aban- 
don those  who  had  invited  him  to  live  and  die  with  them,  because 
he  came  to  differ  with  them  on  matters  of  opinion  ?  Do  you  deny 
that  this  was  so  %  Do  you  deny  that  it  is  a  dreadful  evil  ?  You 
say  '  that  he  left  your  house  entirely  at  his  own  desire.*  Did  you 
ask  him  to  remain  when,  to  relieve  you  of  a  possible  embarrass- 
ment, he  offered  to  go,  tnat  he  might  be  free  to  publish  his  con- 
victions )  You  did  not ;  you  gave  him  clearly  to  understand  that 
he  could  not  remain  with  you  after  he  had  publicly  avowed  his 
Unitarianism.  Was  he  not  banished  then  by  the  spirit  of  ortho- 
doxy ?  I  distinctly  guarded  in  that  short  Memoir  against  the 
blame  filing  anywhere  but  on  the  system  which  exacted  such 
cruel  sacrifices.  But  *  he  received  a  pension  from  you,  and  ano- 
ther from  another  friend ;' — the  latter  statement  I  never  heard 
before,  and  do  not  now  believe  in  its  correctness ;  of  the  former, 
I  do  not  remember  whether  I  was  awaie  or  not  when  I  published 
the  paper.  But  it  does  not  affect  the  matter,  for  L  never  charged 
you,  or  any  of  his  friends,  with  personal  unkindness.  But  here 
is  an  old  man,  in  wretched  health,  you  say  deranged,  driven  from 
the  home  to  which  you  had  invited  him  for  life  by  the  exclusive 
spirit  of  orthodoxy ;  you  tell  him  by  letter  after  he  came  to  liver- 
pool,  that  he  could  not  have  remained  in  your  family  even  had 
you  been  not  only  not  an  Archbishop,  but  even  not  a  clergyman, 
for  he  could  not  join  you  in  prayer,  nor  could  you  trust  your 
children  to  his  influence ;  and  when  I  represent  all  this  banish- 


*  I  find  now  that  it  is  stated  in  the  Life  itself,  in  a  letter  from  Blanco  White^ 
Vol.  III.  p.  24. 
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ment  and  exile  of  the  heart  as  an  enormous  evil  necessarily 
wrought  hy  false  religion,  you  pitifully  say  that  you  allowed  him 
a  pension.  I  had  nothing  to  do  then  with  such  considerations, 
nor  did  I  in  any  way  impugn  your  personal  generosity,  and  I 
have  done  full  justice  to  it  since ;  but  then  I  was  shewing  the 
cruelty  and  wrong  of  the  exclusive  spirit  in  religion,  which  works 
evils  that  no  personal  generosity  can  abate.  As  to  his  poverty, 
even  with  your  pension,  the  Queen*e  bounty  had  to  be  extended 
to  him  on  his  own  petition,  else  he  could  not  have  met  the  ex- 
penses his  helplessness  and  sufferings  brought  upon  him ;  and 
when  the  cruel  necessities  of  orthodoxy  banished  him  from  your 
house,  he  distinctly  faced  the  prospect  of  poverty  when  he  could 
not  have  calculated  on  your  pension.  You  must  have  known  that 
I  was  pointing  out  the  moral  and  social  evils  inseparable  from 
religious  exclusiveness,  that  I  had  before  denied  all  intention  of 
implicating  individuals  in  these  workings  of  system,  and  that  I 
have  in  the  Memoirs  done  every  possible  justice  to  your  gene- 
rosity.— But  you  say  that  you  corresponded  with  him  after  he 
left  your  house.  I  know  what  a  part,  and  the  first  part,  of  that 
correspondence  was,  and,  with  my  knowledge  now  that  you  be- 
lieved him  to  be  deranged  at  the  time  you  were  writing,  it  was 
cruel  and  shameful  You  wrote  unkind  and  galling  letters,  all 
evidence  of  which,  out  of  forbearance  towards  you,  I  have  hitherto 
withheld,  but  which  are  specimens  of  your  power  of  tormenting 
and  distressing  even  sane  minds.  You  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  withhold  the  publication  of  his  new  convictions ;  you 
employed  others  to  write  with  the  same  object ;  and  you  endea- 
voured, even  at  a  later  period,  to  obtain  the  possession  of  the 
Memoirs  which  have  so  irritated  you,  and  to  have  confided  to 
yourself  the  responsibility  of  their  publication.  This  you  did 
without  informing  Mr.  White  that  you  supposed  him  deranged, 
and  would  pass  his  journals  under  the  correction  of  such  a  sup- 
position, yet  I  cannot  suppose  with  the  treacherous  purpose  of 
wholly  suppressing  them.  Pardon  me  for  believing  that  Mr. 
White  judged  rightly,  and  that  much  of  the  history  of  his  mind 
would  never  have  seen  the  light  if  he  had  trusted  them  to  your 
keeping. 

"  You  hope  that  my  conduct  is  *  not  the  natural  and  necessary 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  Unitarianism,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who 
use  the  name  of  Unitarians  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  total  infidelity.' 
This  is  a  strange  sentence  :  those  who  merely  use  the  name  for 
other  purposes  cannot  well  shew  the  natural  and  necessary  fruits 
of  that  which  tliey  are  not  Your  charge  of  total  infidelity  is  I 
suppose  the  first  weapon  presented  to  you  by  ungovernable  pas- 
sion,— and  both  the  weapon  and  the  passion  are  of  a  very  vulgar 
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kind     Mr.  Wliite  knew  you  well  when  lie  warned  me  that  your 
passions  might  occasion  me  much  trouhle. 

*<  I  fear  that  now  I  must  publish  the  whole  matter  between  us, 
and  the  whole  of  your  relations  to  Mr.  White.  I  shall  consult 
his  friends  and  yours  as  to  whether  in  any  other  way  the  wrong 
you  have  done  can  be  corrected.  But  I  now  distinctly  state  to 
you  that  my  duty  to  myself  and  to  Mr.  White  will  be  my  first 
concern,  and  tenderness  or  consideration  for  you  subordinate  to 
this. 

'^  I  ought  to  state  that,  after  your  allegation  of  derangement^ 
you  were  well  aware  of  my  intention  to  publish  the  Memoirs 
without  belief  in  the  fact  alleged,  and  that  I  stated  to  you  what 
principle  would  regulate  me  in  the  publication  of  those  letters  of 
Mr.  W  hite  of  which  he  retained  copies. 

"  The  publisher  of  the  Memoirs  could  desire  no  better  adver- 
tisement than  the  publication  of  this  whole  matter.  Yet  no 
right-minded  person  could  see  the  publication  without  sadness 
and  shame. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  your  humble  servant, 

"John  H.  Thom." 

I  am  far  indeed  from  being  now  satisfied  with  this  letter: 
there  is  in  it  a  needless  effusion  of  feeling.  I  only  plead 
in  mitigation  that,  to  extinguish  Dr.  Whately's  letters,  I 
had  to  write  upon  the  moment  whilst  yet  discomposed  and 
stunned  by  a  blow  dealt  me  of  a  kind  of  wliich  I  had  no 
previous  experience ;  and  that  I  was  shocked  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's stab  at  a  whole  existence,  his  purpose  of  ruining 
the  credit  of  three  volumes  of  the  life  and  thoughts  of  a 
friend,  into  which  he  confessed  that  he  had  only  cast  one 
fierce  glance  of  apprehensive  egotism.  I  can  take  no  blame 
for  plain  and  indignant  treatment  of  a  great  dignitary  of 
the  Church  who  had  unrobed  himself  of  dignity ;  but  I 
especially,  regret  one  passage  which,  meant  for  a  warning, 
looked  like  a  threat.  In  telling  the  Archbishop  to  take 
care  how  he  compelled  me  to  protect  Mr.  White  at  any  cost 
to  him,  I  meant  nothing  more  than  that  I  might  be  forced 
to  shew  that  to  attribute  insanity  where  there  was  no  in- 
sanity, was  not  a  new  thing  with  him  ;  and  the  letter  of  a 
distinguished  physician  which  I  could  have  given  in  proof 
need  only  have  exposed  the  Archbishop's  habit  or  capability 
of  mind,  without  affording  any  clue  to  the  person  whose 
sanity  he  had  so  unwarmntably  disputed.  To  make  trouble 
between  the  Archbishop  and  the  person  whose  reason  was 
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so  groundlessly  assailed,  or  to  discompose  that  person  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  indignity,  was  not  in  my  intentioa 

The  question  then  pressed,  how  far  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  publish  at  once  the  above  correspondence,  and  by  so 
doing  to  put  into  circulation  on  the  authority  of  the  Arch- 
bishop a  report  which  I  believed  to  have  no  grounds,  or  if 
any  only  of  the  most  passing  significance.  I  consulted  on 
this  point,  as  I  told  the  Archbishop  I  should,  lus  friends 
and  Blanco  White's.  The  persons  1  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose were  Professor  Baden  Powell,  General  Fox  and  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill.  From  the  two  former  I  obtained  no  de- 
cided opinion  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do ;  the  advice  of  the 
last  determined  ma  Mr.  Powell,  the  Archbishop's  brother- 
in-law  wrote : 

"I  am  placed  in  so  peculiarly  awkward  a  position  between 
yourself  and  the  other  parties,  that  the  only  course  I  can  take  is 
that  of  abstaining  as  much  as  possible  from  any  interference  in 
the  matter.  I  beg  you  will  be  assured  that  this  arises  from  no 
indifference  either  to  your  case,  or  to  the  memory  of  my  valued 
fi*iend  B.  White,  or  to  the  objects  contemplated  in  publishing  his 
remains,  but  solely  from  the  cause  just  assigned  :  and  that  you 
will  believe  me  always  to  remain  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  B.  Powell." 

Mr.  Mni's  counsel  was,  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  to 
discredit  the  Life  by  public  statements  of  Mr.  White's  in- 
sanity, I  should  be  bound  to  go  into  the  whole  subject ;  but 
that  for  the  present,  since  Mr.  Fellowes  had  shewn  the  letters 
only  to  five  persons,  who  were  also  to  see  mine,  and  had 
promised  to  shew  them  no  more,  a  case  of  necessity  had 
not  arisen, — and  that  as  long  as  it  had  not,  there  were  the 
strongest  reasons,  independently  of  considerations  of  taste 
and  feeling,  why  the  enemies  of  Mr.  White's  opinions  should 
not  have  so  easy  a  means  offered  to  them  of  discrediting 
the  book  without  the  responsibility  of  reading  it  as  the  pub- 
licity of  such  a  discussion  would  give, — a  latitude  which 
the  Archbishop  shewed  that  he,  for  one,  was  ready  to  take, 
and  to  invite  others  to  take.  This  advice  entirely  com- 
mended itself  to  my  own  judgment  as  to  the  requirements 
of  the  case ;  and  in  adopting  it  I  was  strengthened  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Rev.  R  B.  Aspland,  the  editor  previously 
referred  to,  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  himself,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  in  communication  upon  the  whole  subject  with 
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persons. of  loige  experience.  Mr.  Aspland,  without  being 
aware  of  Mr.  Mill's  advice,  expressed  to  me  the  hope  that 
Dr.  Whatel/s  extraordinary  charges  might  be  kept  from 
the  public  eye,  and  that  on  deliberation  I  should  be  of  opi- 
nion that  I  had  done  enough  to  vindicate  the  sanity  of 
Blanco  White,  and  my  own  conduct  as  his  biographer.  I 
acted  accordingly.  The  Archbishop  made  no  reply  what- 
ever. The  letters  were  withdrawn ;  and  the  whole  matter 
might  have  sunk  into  everlasting  forgetfulness  if  Miss 
Whately,  after  more  than  one-and-twenty  years,  had  not 
published  her  father's  letter  to  Mr.  Fellowes,  with  remark- 
able omissions  necessitated  by  a  regard  for  her  father's  me- 
mory, but  retaining  everything  that  could  possibly  wound 
or  injure  me  or  Mr.  Whita  For  myself  I  have  but  one 
matter  of  regret,  that  the  letter,  if  it  was  to  be  published  at 
all,  was  not  published  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Archbishop. 

I  have  so  far  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  what  actually 
took  place  twenty-one  years  ago  between  the  Archbishop 
and  myself  I  can  now  calmly  review  the  heavy  charges 
made  against  me,  as  if  I  heard  them  for  the  first  time, 
without  anger  or  disturbance,  or  fear  of  the  evil  they  might 
work. 

I.  I  am  charged  with  calumniating  the  Archbishop  by 
wilfiiUy  producing  the  impression  that  "  Blanco  White  was 
banished  by  his  friends  and  left  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  poverty  and  solitude."  This  charge  is  confess- 
edly not  founded  on  the  three  volumes  of  the  Meraoire,  but 
on  a  short  sketch  of  his  life,  four  years  earlier,  written  im- 
mediately after  his  death,  and  before  I  had  time  to  examine 
all  his  papers,  which  appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Christian  Teacher,  184? I,  a  periodical  I  was  then  editing. 
Of  this  sketch  the  Archbishop  took  up  a  totally  false  im- 
pression, and  then  spread  it  as  a  veil  before  his  eyes  through 
which  to  misread  the  little  that  he  did  read  of  the  Life  itself. 
I  might  satisfy  myself  with  the  reply  which  I  have  given  in 
my  letter  to  the  Archbishop  (p.  100).  But  on  looking  back 
to  the  article  in  the  Christian  Teacher,  I  find  that  not  only 
did  I  never  represent  him  as  banished  by  anybody,  but  that 
I  never  spoke  of  "poverty*'  as  among  the  sufferings  of  his 
voluntary  exile.  So  that  the  Archbishop  actually  made  the 
opportunity,  I  am  far  from  meaning  intentionally,  for  intro- 
ducing the  mention  of  his  own  generosity.    My  letter  to 
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the  Archbishop  was  written  hurriedly  when  I  was  away 
from  home,  and  had  not  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  my 
own  words  in  the  Christian  Teacher,  and  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  I  had,  as  the  Archbishop  said  I  had,  made  "poverty'" 
part  of  his  tnartyrdomu  That  it  was  so  was  true  enough, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Whatel/s  hundred  pounds  a  year,  for 
an  invalid  requires  many  comforts,  and  sickness  is  expen- 
sive, and  a  solitary  student  must  have  books ;  but  I  had 
not  said  so.  These  are  the  words  I  used  in  the  article  of 
which  the  Archbishop  so  grievously  complains : 

^  Why  was  that  venerable  confessor,  for  no  less  ho  was,  whose 
worn  remaius  were  lately  committed  to  the  peaceful  grave  in 
Liverpool,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  who  came  to  honour  Truth 
in  a  Christian  man,  and  to  supply  as  far  as  may  be  with  silent 
reverence  the  place  of  long  familiar  love,  why  was  he,  in  his  own 
pathetic  words,  in  feebleness,  in  sickness,  and  in  sorrow,  *  made 
a  beggar  for  kindness*?  In  the  name  of  Christian  humanity, 
what  was  there  in  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  having  adopted 
some  of  our  opinions,  to  place  him  exclusively  within  the  range 
of  our  personal  intercourse,  and  to  make  him  a  dependant  on  our 
sympathies  ?  We  think  these  questions  ought  to  be  put>  and 
answered  by  those  whom  they  concern.  Why  came  he  to  Liver- 
pool in  the  last  stage  of  worn  life  to  make  his  home  with  strangers  1" 

And  these  words  follow  immediately  on  the  same  page, 
in  a  note : 

**  The  writer  of  these  notices  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to 
the  friends  of  Blanco  White  who  belong  to  the  Church  of  En- 
gland if  he  produced  the  impression  that  their  affections  were 
alienated  from  him  by  his  religious  opinions.  He  has  reason  to 
know  that  their  friendship,  and  love,  and  generous  care  for  him, 
never  ceased.  He  would  be  understood,  therefore,  only  to  speak 
of  the  necessUiea  of  system^  as  manifested  in  the  facts  of  Mr. 
White's  change  of  condition  and  separation  from  former  friends. 
These  necessities  individuals  cannot  consistently  set  aside,  so 
long  as  they  are  identified  with  the  system  called  Orthodoxy, 
which  limits  salvation  to  those  who  agree  in  certain  opinions. 
He  rejoices,  however,  to  believe  that  in  this  case  there  w;ere  indi- 
viduaLs  who  would  forcibly  have  set  aside  everything  but  the 
dictates  of  inextinguishable  love  for  a  revered  friend." 

So  that  I  am  represented  by  the  Archbishop  as  wilfully 
producing  an  impression  in  this  article,  which  in  the  article 
itself  I  have  expressly  declared  it  would  be  a  great  injustice 
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to  produca  And  in  the  same  article,*  I  gave  Mr.  White's 
own  statement,  that  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
Archbishop  not  to  keep  an  Unitarian  as  an  inmate.  There 
could,  indeed,  be  no  choice  in  the  matter.  It  was  a  deplor- 
able necessity  of  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  this  country, 
that  Mr.  White  should  relieve  his  friend  and  banish  him- 
self An  Archbishop  and  an  Unitarian  could  not  dwell  to- 
gether, and  both  be  frea  That  was  the  evU,  and  there  was 
no  escape  from  it.  Tantum  Religio  potuit  suadere  malorium. 
That  it  was  an  evil,  and  how  sorely  it  was  felt  to  be  an 
evU,  is  recorded  in  a  letter  to  a  most  dear  friend,  which  also 
contains  one  of  the  many  testimonies  I  have  publicly  given 
to  the  continued  friendship  of  the  Archbishop. 

•'Liverpool,  5,  Chesterfield  Street,  March  5,  1835. 

•'  I  can  easily  conceive  your  surprise  at  finding  that  I  am  in 
this  place,  and  you  wiU  be  still  more  surprised  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  taken  a  house,  and  am  living  in  solitude.  The  cause 
of  this  change  is  a  feehng  which  you  certainly  will  call  honesty ; 
but  to  which  most  people  will  give  the  name  of  folly  and  absurd- 
ity. The  same  horror  of  dissimulation  which  made  me  quit  Spain 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  has  obliged  me  now,  in  my  sixtieth 
year,  to  give  up  my  connection  with  the  Church  of  England-  I 
cannot  allow  death  to  overtake  me  while  I  believe  one  thing, 
and  appear  to  beUeve  the  very  reversa  My  long  examination 
of  theological  doctrines  has  ended  in  my  being  a  Unitarian.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  state  the  sufferings  of  my  mind  while  I 
resolved  upon,  and  effected,  my  separation  from  the  Whatelys. 
But  such  is  the  tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  opinion,  that  even  such 
a  liberal  man  as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  could  not  urge  me  to 
stay  under  his  roof^  when  once  I  had  declared  my  heterodox 
opinions. 

"  The  kindness  of  those  my  friends  is  unaltered  :  to  the  bounty 
of  the  Archbishop  do  I  owe  the  advantage  of  keeping  an  excellent 
valet,  whom  I  was  going  to  discharge  before  I  quitted  Dublin, 
and  who  from  his  good  qualities  and  respectful  attention  to  my 
comfort  has  become  almost  indispensable  to  me.  I  chose  Liver- 
pool because  it  is  near  to  Dublin,  and  a  short  sea  passage  is  all  I 
shall  have  to  encounter  if  I  should  be  able  to  visit  the  Whatelys 
at  Eedesdale.  Besides,  this  is  not  a  clerical  town,  where  the 
frowns  and  the  insolent  disdain  of  the  orthodox  may  (as  fre- 
quently as  it  would  take  place  in  London)  move  my  indignation, 
and  give  me  additional  pain. 

•  Christijin  Teacher,  Vol.  III.  p.  296. 
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*<  The  fipiiit  of  intolerance  poisons  even  the  best  hearts  in  this 
country.  I  know  the  pain  that  my  presence  would  give  to  some 
excellent  friends  of  mine,  and  I  must  keep  away.  I  was  iu 
lodgings  for  a  month,  but  I  found  them  uncomfortable.  I  haye 
taken  a  cheap  house,  which  by  means  of  a  very  little  furniture 
I  have  made  habitable  ;  and  here  I  am,  wishing  for  nothing  but 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  die  in  peace  ;  not  in  peace  from  theolo- 
gical obloquy,  for  that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  encounter,  but  free 
from  the  necessity  of  looking  for  another  place  of  refuge."* 

I  am  tempted  to  extract  one  other  passage  to  shew  how 
little  cause  the  Archbishop  had  to  complain  of  me  for  con- 
cealing his  generosity  to  his  friend ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  complaint  was  made  after  these  passages 
were  published. 

'*  Liverpool,  October  7,  1835. 

^'I  am  most  anxious  that  the  friend  into  whose  hands  my 
Memorandum  Books  shall  come  after  my  death  (I  tnut  it  will 
be  my  dear  friend  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Thom)  may  have  every  possible 
means  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
in  spite  of  the  clouds  which  have  hovered  between  that  excellent 
man  and  myself."  *  *  • 

"  To  the  Eev.  Blanco  White, 

«  Eedesdale,  Oct  6,  1835. 
"  My  dear  Friend, — ^The  sum  of  XI 00  has  been  this  day  placed 
by  the  Archbishop's  desire  at  your  Banker's  in  Liverpool  You 
will  not,  I  am  convinced,  by  refusing  to  accept  this  yearly  little 
addition  to  your  few  means  of  comfort,  suffer  us  to  feel  that  you 
are  changed  in  heart  towards  us — but  rather  will  consider  it  a 
pledge  that  we  would  have  received  the  same  at  your  hands,  in 
similar  circumstances,  *  *  * 

"  Ever  your  affectionate, 

«  K  W." 

IL  The  Archbishop  states  that  I  published  what  "  I  knew 
to  be  the  private  memoranda  of  an  invalid  in  a  diseased 
state  of  mind  ;"  and  that  Blanco  White  was  "  in  a  state  of 
partial  derangement /or  some  years  before  his  death,'*  A 
more  unscrupulous  statement  could  not  be  mada  During 
the  six  last  years  of  his  life  I  saw  Mr.  White  continually : 
the  Archbishop,  accompanied  by  his  son,  saw  him  once  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  I  saw  him  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
in  all  circumstances  of  illness  and  of  what  to  him  was 
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health ;  I  saw  him  dying  weeks  together  night  and  day, 
and  I  affirm  that  during  all  that  period  I  never  observed, 
nor  heard  of,  any  signs  that  his  senses  were  not  perfect, 
that  his  reason  was  not  lucid.  Some  occasional  morbid- 
ness, but  nothing  that  does*  not  appear  in  the  Life,  some 
moments  of  irritation,  once  or  twice  traces  of  opium  taken 
to  lull  pain,  but  which  latterly  he  disused,  do  not  qualify 
this  affirmation.  Through  years  of  suffering,  through  his 
long  dying,  in  which  even  the  rest  of  a  bed  was  impos- 
sible, I  never  knew  him  to  lose  the  reasonable  construction 
of  every  person  and  of  every  circumstance,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Dr.  Whately  s  words  to  his  daughter,  who,  supposing 
him  to  be  in  the  sleep  of  death,  had  disturbed  him  by  a 
kiss, — "You  ought  never  to  awaken  an  invalid."  This  most 
natural  and  most  reasonable  speech,  for  which  the  Arch- 
bishop excused  himself  with  the  most  touching  humility 
and  tenderness,  was  yet  beyond  the  measure  of  any  depar- 
ture from  the  sweetness  and  the  patience  of  reason  towards 
those  who  waited  on  him  that  I  ever  witnessed  in  Mr. 
White.  How,  then,  could  I  attach  importance  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's declaration  that  he  knew  *him  to  be  deranged? 
That  declaration  could  relate  only  to  the  two  years  he  spent 
with  Dr.  Whately  in  Dublin.  To  what  particular  date  in 
those  two  years  did  it  relate,  and  for  how  long?  Why  did 
not  the  Archbishop  tell  me  ?  Why  did  he  throw  upon  me 
the  responsibility  of  suppressing  Blanco  White's  Memoirs 
altogether,  or  of  announcing  to  the  world  that  Dr.  Whately 
believed  him  to  be  deranged  ?  Why  did  he  not,  as  I  invited 
him  to  do,  shew  me  his  alleged  proofs,  that  I  might  judge 
for  myself  what  weight  ought  to  attach  to  them,  and  what 
notice  they  might  require  ?  He  did  not  believe  Mr.  White 
to  be  insane  when  he  invited  him  to  be  his  son's  tutor :  and 
would  any  one  in  his  own  senses  have  written  to  an  insane 
man  the  letters  of  the  Archbishop  to  Mr.  White  on  his 
coming  to  Liverpool  which  Miss  Whately  has  published, — 
at  which  time  I  knew  him  not  to  be  insane?  To  what 
portion,  then,  of  the  two  years  was  I  to  suppose  that  the 
Archbishop's  declaration  applied?  On  such  declaration, 
which  at  the  utmost  coidd  only  refer  to  the  passing  delu- 
sions of  an  invalid,  which  might  happen  to  the  most  reason- 
able man  in  the  world,  and  which  might  be  utter  misappre- 
hensions of  the  unknown  witnesses,  for  the  Archbishop  had 
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tedtified  to  me  nothing  from  his  own  knowledge, — ^was  I  to 
obliterate,  to  hide  away  for  ever  from  mankind,  every  trace 
of  the  sixty  years  that  went  before,  and  of  the  six  years  that 
followed,  of  an  unexampled  experience  and  an  unique  mind  ? 
If  for  the  whole  of  those  two  years  he  had  been  subject  to 
false  impressions  on  the  senses,  which  Mr.  Huxley,  in  his 
Elementary  Physiology  just  published,  declares  may  happen 
to  a  person  in  the  most  perfect  mental  health,  how  would 
that,  though  if  I  had  believed  it  I  should  have  acknowledged 
it,  affect  the  truth,  or  validity,  or  becomingness  of  anything 
affecting  him  that  I  have  given  to  the  world  ?  The  Arch- 
bishop has  not  been  able  to  put  his  finger  on  a  single  mis- 
statement of  fact,  on  a  single  false  impression.  He  only 
says  that  I  knew  bim  to  be  deranged,  because  he  told  me 
so.  Yet,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Archbishop  in  his 
lifetime  gave  partial  publication  to  these  libels, — that  I  was 
untruthinl ;  that  I  was  indecent  and  grossly  indelicate ;  that 
I  was  sordid  and  disgustingly  avaricious,  as  ready  to  use 
foul  means  of  making  money  as  a  resurrectionist; — and 
these  libels,  of  which  I  spared  the  Archbishop  the  exposure 
before  the  world  and  in  a  court  of  justice  are,  now  that  he 
is  dead,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  which  was  too  shame- 
ful to  be  made  known,  given  to  the  public  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's daughter,  and  by  her  most  respectable  publishers. 
Of  course  they  stand  within  the  action  of  the  law  of  libel : 
but  they  are  safe  from  me. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  state  that  up  to  this  hour 
the  Archbishop  stands  alone, — that  not  a  word  of  corrobo- 
ration from  any  other  independent  person  or  quarter  have 
I  ever  heard.  I  am  permitted  to  state,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Henry  Crabbe  Eobinson,  that  Dr.  Thomas  Mayo,  to 
whom  both  Mr.  White  and  the  Archbishop  were  well  known, 
on  hearing  the  allegation  of  derangement,  declared  it  to  be 
incredible.  Mr.  Henry  Bishop  was  merely  Dr.  Whately's 
mouthpiece.  Mr.  Baden  Powell  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view* refers,  clearly  upon  the  same  authority,  to  the  im- 
pression upon  three  members  of  the  medical  profession 
(before  it  was  only  two),  "that  just  before  the  period  of  his 
quitting  Ireland"  "  he  was  in  a  state  of  mind  at  least  bor- 
dering closely  on  derangement."    This  was  the  first  public 

«  WMtmi2i8ter  ReTiew,  Vol  ZLIY.  p.  S22. 
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allusion  to  the  subject.  I  exposed  at  the  time,  in  the  West- 
minster Eeview,*  the  grounds  of  the  supposition,  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  in  any  case  it  must  be  confined,  and 
the  recklessness  of  regarding  some  possible  transient  dis- 
turbance or  disorder,  when  "just  before  quitting  Ireland" 
physical  distress  and  tortures  of  the  heart  met  together,  as 
proof  of  even  the  most  temporary  derangement.  The  editor 
in  reply  deprecated  the  construction  that  there  was  "an 
attempt  to  fix  upon  him  the  taint  of  insanity ;"  declared 
that  "  what  is  usually  understood  by  that  word,  permanent 
organic  derangement,  did  not  apply  to  the  case ;"  and 
acknowledged  that  the  allusion  ought  to  have  been  omitted, 
or  more  strictly  defined  in  its  applicatioa  To  Professor 
Powell  himself  I  had  applied  personally  for  the  reasons  that 
induced  him  to  receive  and  to  publish  the  impression  of 
Mr.  White's  temporary  derangement  Out  of  my  respect  for 
that  able  and  excellent  man,  I  print  without  comment  the 
letter  I  received  in  reply.  T  have  mentioned  before  that  he 
was  the  Archbishop's  brother-in-law.  A  remembrance  of 
this  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  letter. 

"Oxford,  Dec.  6,  1845. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Without  entering  minutely  into  the  question  to 
which  your  letter  refers,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  I  still  think 
both  the  general  tone  of  my  remarks  in  the  article  on  the  point 
in  question,  and  more  especially  what  I  have  said  at  the  top  of 
p.  323,t  may  be  allowed  sufficient  to  counteract  any  impressions 
injurious  to  the  estimate  of  Blanco  White's  mental  powers,  or  to 
the  value  of  his  speculations  and  reasonings.  It  has  been  an 
object  throughout  with  me  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  preju- 
dices which  existed  against  tlie  publication^  and  to  attend  to  sug- 
gestioiis  from  different  quarters^  though  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty 
or  impossibility  of  satisfying  all  parties. 

"  It  is  not  my  wish  to  take  any  further  part  whatever  in  the 
discussion  of  the  matter,  but  I  can  feel  no  objection  to  your 
bringing  before  the  public  any  observations  you  may  think 
necessary. 

"  Believe  me  to  remain  very  sincerely  yours, 

"B.  Powell." 

m.  The  last  charge  I  have  to  consider  is,  that  the  Life 
of  Blanco  White  is  "  an  indecent  exposure  of  private  memo- 

♦  WeBtminBter  fieview,  Vol.  XLV.  p.  510.  f  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIV. 
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randa,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  gives  but  the 
slightest  glance  at  the  book ;"  that  it  is  *'  a  sort  of  nuisance  ;'* 
and  that  "  the  general  indelicacy  of  the  publication  speaks 
for  itself  to  any  one  who  opens  the  book."  I  cite  these 
passages,  not  to  answer  them — the  book  must  "  speak  for 
it«elf  * — but  in  evidence  of  the  Archbishop's  state  of  mind 
upon  this  subject.  I  have  no  intention  of  calling  a  number 
of  witnesses  to  character ;  but  I  need  not  deny  myself  the 
satisfaction  of  producing  the  testimony  of  two  persons,  of 
not  a  lower  mental  rank  and  reputation  than  the  Archbishop, 
of  whom  one  had  heard  these  charges  from  Dr.  Whately 
himself  and  records  publicly  his  judgment  upon  them  ;  the 
other  gives  his  impression  of  the  character  of  the  book,  not 
after  " a  glance,"  or  upon  " opening  it,"  but  after  "reading 
it  regularly  through." 
Mr.  Baden  Powell  says : 

"  The  subject  of  these  Memoirs  had  for  many  years  before  his 
death  been  engaged  in  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  his  life,  copies  'of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  more  than 
one  of  his  friends,  and  were  seen  by  other  persons.  Besides 
these,  he  drew  up  what  he  termed  the  history  of  his  mind  during 
the  middle  and  later  periods  of  his  life,  which  contains  little  of 
external  narrative.  He  also  kept  diaries,  the  entries  in  wliich 
furnish,  though  with  many  interruptions,  something  like  a  con- 
tinued sketch  of  his  life  to  the  last  These  documents,  together 
with  some  detached  essays  or  fragments  on  theological  or  other 
subjects,  were  avowedly  prepared  for  the  press ;  and  some  time 
before  his  death  he  expressly  consigned  them  to  his  friend,  the 
Bev.  J.  H.  Thom,  with  directions  for  their  publication.  That 
gentleman,  therefore,  had  no  option  but  to  perform  the  task 
assigned  him,  and  we  think  he  has  done  no  more  than  execute 
it  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness.  A  considerable  mass  of 
correspondence  was  also  placed  in  his  hands,  of  which  ample  use 
has  been  made.  It  is  true,  that  both  in  the  letters  and  the 
journals  there  are  allusions  to  individuals  in  some  of  the  closest 
relations  of  intimacy ;  and  we  have  certainly  heard  complaints 
in  some  quarters  that  the  publication  of  such  details  has  been 
painful  to  the  parties.  On  such  a  point,  perhaps,  no  one  can 
adequately  judge  for  another ;  we  think  it  right  simply  to  men- 
tion the  existence  of  such  impressions ;  though  we  are  sure  in  no 
instance  can  it  be  alleged  that  the  parties  are  placed  in  any  other 
than  the  most  favourable  light  in  what  is  stated  respecting  them. 
On  such  a  point  we  shall  only  repeat,  that  we  cannot  decide  for 
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others  :  for  ouTselyes,  we  distinctly  say,  that  we  can  see  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  this  respect"* 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  permits  me  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing letter,  written  when  the  impression  of  the  Life  was  fresh 
upon  his  mind : 

"India  House,  9th  May,  1845. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  purposely  delayed  thanking  you  for 
your  present  of  the  Memoirs  and  Portrait  of  our  friend  Mr.  Blanco 
White,  until  I  had  time  to  read  the  book  regularly  through.  It 
is  a  book  of  very  solemn  and  painful  interest  If,  as  Carlyle  says, 
there  is  the  fifth  act  of  a  tragedy  in  every  peasant's  death-bed, 
we  may  say  that  the  tragedy  of  Mr.  Blanco  White's  life  is  both 
of  a  deeply  pathetic  and  of  a  truly  heroic  character.  • 

"  I  feel  something  almost  amounting  to  remorse  when  I  consi- 
der that,  having  had  the  privilege  of  luiowing  such  a  man,  I  have 
so  few  of  the  recollections  which  I  so  envy  you  the  possession  of 
— ^recoUections  of  having  contributed  by  sympathy  and  sei-vice  to 
soothe  the  sufferings  of  his  last  few  years,  t  But  though  I  always 
respected  him  highly,  I  never  knew  a  tenth  part  either  of  his 
nobleness  or  of  his  sufferings,  and  still  less  that  yearning  for 
sympathy  which  seems  to  have  been  his  characteristic  through 
life,  and  which  so  greatly  enhances  the  honour  due  to  his  repeated 
sacrifices  of  all  earthly  ties  and  friendships  to  the  love  of  truth 
and  of  duty.  It  is  always  so.  Men's  worth  ia  only  known  when 
they  are  dead  and  we  can  do  nothing  more  for  them. 

'^  But,  to  change  from  the  elegiac  to  the  epic — the  third  volume 
appears  to  me  of  great  intrinsic  value,  and  likely  to  serve  the 
cause  for  which  he  suffered  so  much  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  the 
clear,  strong,  earnest  manner  in  which  it  declares  things  which 

•  WestmiMter  Beview,  Vol.  XLIV.  p.  278.  j 

f  How  little  cause  Mr.  Mill  luid  for  self-reproach  is  shewn  by  the  following  j 

extract,  which  Mr.  White  carefully  preeerred,  from  one  of  bis  letters,  and  which 
I  Tenture  to  print  here  on  my  own  responsibility : — "It  grieves  me  to  think 
that  liying  alone  as  you  do^  and  at  such  a  distance  from  most  of  your  friends, 
they  cannot  know  how  you  are  attended,  and  have  it  little  in  their  power  to  do 
anything  that  might  promote  your  comfort.  I  do  hope  you  will  consider  me  as 
one  of  those  whom  it  would  most  gratify  to  be  of  any  use  to  you,  or  to  shew  in 
any  way  my  deep  respect  and  regard  for  you.  Pray  do  not  hesitate  a  moment 
in  letting  me  know  of  anything  you  need. — It  is  only  my  multiplied  and  mul- 
tiplying occupations  and  cares  that  prevent  me  from  being  a  much  less  infre- 
quent correspondent  of  yours.  They  prevent  me  indeed  from  writing  almost 
any  letter  without  some  special  object :  but  to  be  of  any  use  to  you  is  an  object 
for  which  I  should  easily  find  time. 

'  <*  Ever  £uthfully  yours, 

*'J.  S.  MttL.'» 
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when  spoken  are  almost  too  obvious  not  to  be  admitted,  bat  which 
hardly  any  one  dares  to  speak. 

"  Believe  me,  with  great  respect,  yours  sincerely, 

«J.  S.  Mill.*' 

It  is  strange  and  sad — ^it  would  be  amusing  but  for  the 
solemn  warning  involved— to  turn  from  this  expression  of 
Mr.  Mill's  feeling  and  judgment  to  the  following  letter  from 
the  Archbishop,  which  Miss  Whately  has  published,  written 
upon  finding  that  the  Life  was  not  regarded  by  others  as 
he  regarded  it,  and  to  observe  how  completely  he  was  de- 
livered up  to  a  blind  panic  both  as  to  the  character  and  as 
to  the  probable  religious  effects  of  the  book : 

"Tunbridge  Wells,  May  19,  1847. 
**  My  dear  Mrs.  Arnold, — I  am  much  annoyed  at  .finding  a 
different  impression  made  on  some  persons  from  what  I  had  ex- 
pected, by  the  Life  of  Blanco  White.  Since  it  appears  that  some 
not  ill-disposed  persons  can  read  it  without  disgust  and  mortifi- 
cation, I  conclude  that  there  will  be  great  danger  from  it.  Some 
will  be  convinced  that  free  inquiry  must  in  the  end  be  fatal  to 
Christian  belief,  and  that,  one  by  one,  all  doctrines  will  be  over- 
thrown by  it ;  and  hence,  part  will  be  led  to  shun  and  deprecate 
inquiry,  and  resolve  to  shut  their  eyes  and  '  believe  all  that  the 
holy  Church  believes,'  while  another  part  will  make  short  work 
another  way,  and  believe  no  religion  at  alL"* 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Archbishop  did  not  allow  him- 
self the  benefit  of  his  own  counsel  and  warning  to  Dr.  Pusey: 
**Your  opinion  will  always  have  great  weight  with  me, 
whenever  you  pronounce  on  any  work  of  mine  read  previ- 
ously to  your  making  up  your  own  mind. — It  is  a  task  of 
the  utmost  difl&culty  to  take  the  same  unbiassed  view  of 
any  work,  after  you  have  both  formed  and  written  your 
own  upon  it,  as  you  would  have  taken  before.""f-  His  esti- 
mates of  my  own  truthfulness  and  propriety,  and  his  daugh- 
ter's publication  of  them,  I  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  when  I  find  him  in  the  same  publication  charging 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  with  "  very  well  knowing"  one  thing 
and  yet  "  saying"  another  which  implied  that  he  did  not 
know  it  ;J  Mr. Cahill,  with  "making  statements  respecting 
individuals  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  false  ;"§  Mr. 


•  Life  of  Archbishop  Whately,  Vol.  II.  p.  122. 
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Thackeray,  with  "knowing  better  about  slavery''  than  he 
said;*  and  writing  thus  to  Mr.  Senior  respecting  a  conver- 
sation between  him  and  M.  De  Tocqueville  reported  by  Mr. 
Senior  himself:  "He"  (De  TocqueviUe)  "could  hardly  have 
believed  all  that  he  said.  And  you"  (Senior)  "  seem,  accor- 
ding to  the  most  obvious  interpretation  of  your  words,  to 
have  assented  to  much,  and  also  added  much,  contrary  not 
only  to  facts,  but  to  your  own  knowledge  of  facts."*f* 

Miss  Whately  has  published  in  her  first  volume  some 
letters  of  the  Archbishop  to  Mr.  White,  written  on  his  coming 
to  Liverpool,  and  before  the  publication  of  his  change  of 
religious  opinions.  J  The  Archbishop,  as  I  have  already  said, 
feared  consequences  and  inferences  injurious  to  himself  unless 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  and  remarking  upon 
the  manuscript  of  the  intended  publication.  I  know  how 
some  of  the  Archbishop's,  letters  at  that  time  wounded  and 
worried  Mr.  White.  I  have  resolved,  however,  with  a  single 
exception,  not  now  to  introduce,  for  the  purpose  of  defence, 
as  indeed  not  being  required  for  the  vindication  of  his  sanity 
or  of  my  character,  any  new  matter  of  difference  between 
the  friends.  One  extract  from  his  hitherto  unpublished 
journals  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  Archbishop's  corre- 
spondence at  this  time.  It  is  wit];i  great  reluctance  that  I 
permit  it  to  see  the  light  That  I  print  it  now  under  com- 
pulsion— and  it  is  a  very  small  part  indeed  of  what  I  might 
print-along  with  its  marked  difference  from  anything  cSn- 
tained  in  the  Life,  will  be  some  proof  of  how  little  I  have 
wished  to  introduce  such  matter  to  the  public. 

"March  12,  1835. 
"  I  wrote  the  day  before  yesterday  to  Mrs.  Whately,  in  answer 
to  a  note  where  she  complained  that  I  had  used  the  words  Archi- 
^pi90op(Jil  inUrferenct  in  my  last  to  the  Archbishop.  I  was  almost 
certain  that  I  could  not  have  used  such  words,  for  I  wrote  under 
the  most  solemn  determination  to  check  myself  §    But  I  did  not 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  805.  t  Vol.  IL  p.  817. 

X  According  to  the  mle  and  warning  laid  down  by  the  Archbishop  for  my 
gaidanco,  that  letters  are  the  joint  property  of  their  writer  and  receiver,  or  of 
their  legal  representatives,  Miss  Whately,  by  printing  these  letters  without  ob* 
taining  my  permission,  has  placed  herself  within  my  power,  or  my  mercy.  Let 
it  be  the  latter ;  I  shall  not  ask  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  restrain  the  book. 

§  ''It  appears  by  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  that  my  expresuons  were 
these :  '  Wliaterer  you  may  think  it  your  duty  to  do  in  order  to  remove  suspi- 
cions injurlojis  to  your  Archiepiscopal  character.*    How  di£ferent  from  the 
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insist  upon  Her  re-examining  my  letter.  My  whole  heart  yearned 
for  onr  former  mutual  love  and  tenderness,  and  I  wrote  asking 
pardon  if  I  had  hurt  them,  stating  (without  complaint)  that  his 
preceding  letter  had  deeply  wounded  me,  owing  to  its  imperious 
tone,  and  the  word  dishonourable  which  he  had  used,  though 
hypothetically,  in  regard  to  my  intention  of  sending  my  manu- 
script on  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy  to  the  press  without  putting  it 
into  his  hands.  I  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  nature  of  this 
assertion,  and  of  the  spirit  which  could  consider  me  bound  in 
honour  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Whately  a  work  on  the  very 
doctrines  whicli,  because  I  could  not  with  propriety  publicly 
deny  while  I  lived  with  him,  obliged  me  to  quit  the  company  of 
himself  and  his  family,  submitting  to  everything  that  could  be 
most  painful  to  my  heart  In  spite  of  the  exorbitance  of  this 
demand,  and  just  with  the  last  hope  of  preventing  a  breach 
which  I  fear  is  becoming  inevitable,  I  told  him  I  would  send  him 
the  manuscript  as  soon  as  it  returned  from  London,  though  I 
would  not  enter  into  a  discussion  with  him.  I  had  some  faint 
hope,  though  I  know  the  enormous  extent  of  his  controversial 
nnfeelingness,  that  my  letter  to  his  wife  would  have  induced  him 
to  write  to  me  with  kindness,  and  give  up  a  tone  which  he  ought 
to  know  cannot  fail  to  put  me  upon  my  mettle.  No  such  thing. 
The  coldest  letter  imaginable  (written  in  the  tone  of  coolness  which 
ke  assumes  when  he  meditates  to  overthrow  his  adversary — ^that 
tone  so  well  known  in  Oxford)  came  to  my  hands  this  morning. 
It  being  my  habit  when  contending  with  a  friend  (and  even  with 
one  not  a  friend),  when  I  find  that  I  have  mistaken  him,  to  make 
a  free  and  generous  confession  of  the  mistake — ^it  had  happened 
that  in  a  letter  of  his  at  the  beginning  of  this  painful  correspond- 
ence I  misunderstood  the  following  words :  *  Had  I  known  you 
in  Spain,  I  should  have  paid  you  the  compliment  of  discussing 
with  you  questions  involving  your  continuance  in  the  Church  of 
Home.'  As  the  direction  of  everything  he  had  said  to  me,  from 
the  moment  I  acquainted  him  with  my  determination,  was  that 
of  inducing  me  not  to  separate  from  the  Church  of  England — and 
though  once  he  had  said  that  of  course  he  could  not  expect  I 
shoidd  act  against  my  conscience,  he  said  at  another  time  that 
I  might  defer  my  declaration  till  after  my  death — I  believe  he 
said  this  inconsiderately — I  misunderstood  the  expression,  *  in- 
volving my  continuance  in  the  Church  of  Rome,*  for  implying, 
&vouring,  by  inference,  that  continuance.     I  may  add  to  the 

alleged  expressions  I  But  I  never  heard  him  confess  anything  to  the  advantage 
of  the  person  with  whom  he  contends.  He  might  have  said  that  Mrs.  Whately 
had  mistaken  the  words.  No;  this  is  not  in  his  cowtrwenial  or  logical 
character."— J.  B.  W. 

I2 
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reasons  which  excuso  this  mistake,  that  I  hare  heard  him  more 
than  once  deny  the  duty  of  a  Roman  Catholic  who  hecomes  aware 
of  some  fundamental  error  of  that  Church,  to  quit  it  But  my 
heart  would  not  allow  me  to  qualify  my  concession.  I  only 
rejoiced  that,  in  the  full  proof  of  my  candour,  he  might  see  the 
warmth  of  my  love.  But  no  :  I  perceived  hy  his  next  letter  that 
he  had  laid  up  this  concession  to  use  it  against  me  as  soon  as  it 
might  suit  his  purpose.  And  so  it  has  happened.  In  the  letter 
which  I  have  received  this  morning,  after  mentioning  this  mis- 
understanding of  his  words,  and  another  supposed  misunderstand- 
ing about  Bull  and  Waterland,  he  gives  me  a  hint  about  the* 
necessity  of  my  being  watchful  as  to  the  source  of  this  state  of 
my  mind. 

"  I  have  seen  Dr.  Whately  on  two  occasions,  when  decided 
resistance  to  his  will  has  been  offered,  regularly  fly  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  certain  degree  of  insanity  in  the  opponent ;  and 
certainly  if  any  man  has  the  power  to  produce  that  effect  by  hia 
tone  of  controversy,  it  is  Dr.  Whately.  This  is  the  reason  why, 
after  one  or  two  experiments,  I  avoided  all  manner  of  discussion 
with  him.  I  have  loved — tenderly  loved — his  natural  character, 
affectionate,  tender,  generous — ^but  it  is  long  since  I  began  to 
perceive  and  avoid  his  logical  or  controversial  character,  which 
has  all  the  opposite  qualities  in  an  eminent  degrea  He  was 
spoilt  at  college — as  almost  all  those  with  whom  he  has  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  have  experienced.  I  once  heard  the  Arch- 
bishop himself  state,  in  the  accent  of  bitter  complaint,  that  Dr. 
Hawkins  had  told  him — that  while  with  strangers  his  manner 
was  moderate,  candid,  and  even  conciliating,  his  friends  experi- 
enced the  very  reverse  of  this  at  his  hands.  I  have  observed 
the  same  thing,  before  I  experienced  it  myself 

**  I  will  not  answer  his  cold  letter  of  this  morning.  It  has 
the  composure  of  a  prize-flghter  the  moment  he  has  stript  and 
taken  his  fighting  attitude.  And  this  to  me,  a  man  that  has 
loved  him  so  as  to  quarrel  with  others  in  trying  to  defend  Tiis 
strong  and  questionable  peculiarities  of  temper — to  me  in  my 
circumstances !  I  cannot  conceive,  I  will  not  believe  that  he 
thinks  his  kindness  to  me  binds  me  to  him  in  regard  to  his 
ecclesiastical  plans  of  Church  preservation  and  reform.  Ko  :  his 
natural  character  forbids  such  a  suspicion.  I  have  besides  served 
him,  as  tutor  for  two  years,  without  salary.  I  hated  the  idea  of 
being  paid  by  so  dear  a  friend.  He  has  been  kind  in  money,  I 
in  services.  I  am  ashamed  to  be  obliged  to  weigh  the  one  against 
the  other.  But  this  haughty  demand  for  deference  on  a  point  on 
which  we  are  equally  decided,  is  something  inexplicable.  I  know 
that  he  wants  at  least  delay,  and  the  chances  which  delay  may 
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bring,  of  the  manuscript  not  seeing  the  lighi  His  whole  soul  is 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  Church.  To  that  object  he 
nnoerelyy  as  those  things  have  been  certainly  done  by  excellent 
men,  accommodates  his  orthodoxy.  Why  then  should  I  consult 
him  I    Why  did  I  leave  his  house  but  to  he  free  /" 

As  a  general  commentary  on  the  portions  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's correspondence  published  in  his  Life,  I  content 
myself  with  reprinting  the  following  letter,  written  at  the 
time  to  a  clergyman  in  the  Archbishop's  employment,  and 
intended  for  his  eye : 

"Liverpool,  March  18,  1836. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — ^You  need  not  apologize  for  writing  to  me 
on  the  subject  which  presses  most  heavily  upon  my  mind,  and 
has  become  a  source  of  mental  suffering  to  the  Archbishop.  I 
know  your  kindness  and  friendship  towards  me,  and  thank  you 
for  the  information,  as  well  as  for  the  advice  you  give  me.  The 
substance  of  that  advice  seems  to  be,  delai/  in  my  publication. 
In  my  own  mind,  the  circumstances  which  you  mention  require 
a  speedy  removal  of  the  surmises  of  the  Archbishop's  enemies ; 
and  that  can  be  done  only  by  publishing  facts.  The  inferences 
against  the  Archbishop  are  grounded  upon  the  fact  of  my  being 
an  Unitarian;  —  and  that  is  both  true  and  public  Silence 
would  necessarily  strengthen  the  imputation,  absurd  as  it  is* 
The  public  must  know  from  me  that  I  have  not  consulted  the 
Archbishop,  because  (among  other  reasons,  with  which  the  public 
has  nothing  to  do,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  things)  I  do  not 
conceive  it  advisable  to  consult  persons  who,  on  the  point  in 
question,  are  completely  at  variance  with  the  views  of  him  who 
consults.  K  I  had  wanted  advice, — such  advice  as  is  generally 
asked  when  a  person  wants  to  be  supported  in  a  certain  direction 
— ^for  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  in  the  Church, — I 
would  have  applied  to  some  one  whom  I  conceived  to  entertain 
similar  opinions  to  my  own,  and  who,  being  a  good  man,  con- 
tinued nevertheless  in  the  Church.  That,  though  I  heartily 
wished  to  be  able  conscientiously  to  spare  myself  all  that  I  am 
suffering,  I  did  not  go  to  the  Archbishop,  proves  both  that  my 
conviction  is  strong,  and  that  I  do  not  consider  him  in  the  state 
which  I  have  just  described  in  regard  to  the  Divinity,  and  espe- 
cially the  worship  of  Christ,  Upon  those  points  I  consider  him 
immovably  settled.  But  our  present  concern  is  with  the  unfa- 
vourable reports  afloat.  I  lament  their  existence  from  my  heart; 
but  I  could  not  prevent  them.  Whatever  men  may  think  of  me, 
I  must  obey  my  conscience.  Whether  my  views  are  recent  or 
not,  whether  I  have  acted  rashly  or  not,  is  between  God  and 
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xnyse''  ^.  If  I  casn:  t  avc;'  i  blame  in  the  execation  of  my  duty,  I 
must  submit  to  it  But  I  have  the  most  unquestionable  proofs 
that^  if  I  deserve  any  blame,  it  is  on  the  score  of  delay.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  declared  myself  an  Unitarian  long  since.  I 
received  the  Sacrament  at  St.  Anne's  not  long  before  I  left 
Dublin,  and  I  would  receive  it  again,  there  or  anywhere,  if  I 
had  no  better  opportunity  of  peiforming  that  solemn  remem- 
brance of  my  Saviour.  The  Popish  notion,  which  requires  con- 
formity on  every  tenet  of  those  who  administer  the  Sacrament^ 
on  the  part  of  every  communicant,  is  groundless.  If  the  Church 
of  England  had  no  Articles,  or  if  the  members  of  the  Church 
were  allowed  to  publish  freely  their  objections  to  those  Articles^ 
without  thereby  incurring  excommunication  (as  it  happens  in 
Grermany),  I  should  not  have  thought  it  neoessaiy  to  separate 
myself  £n)m  it  But  the  very  stir,  and  the  persecuting  feeling 
which  any  separation  occasions,  makes  it  incumbent  on  every 
honest  man  who  has  cause  for  separation,  to  make  the  lurking 
spirit  of  bigotry  manifest  at  his  own  risk.  The  ditch  must  be 
filled,  and  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  fall  into  it  for  that  purpose. 
The  citadel  of  intolerance  must  be  taken. 

^*  Consider,  my  dear  Sir,  my  situation,  and  ask  yourself,  in 
my  place,  what  I  could  do,  except  what  I  have  done.  God  alone 
knows  the  pain  with  which  I  separated  myself  from  the  Arch- 
bishop and  his  family.  I  thought  that  when  I  had  made  that 
most  painful  sacrifice,  I  had  met  every  claim  of  friendship  in 
regard  to  that  excellent  maiL  But,  because  his  enemies  are 
maliciously  absurd,  it  is  now  supposed  I  must  drag  a  chain  on 
my  mind,  the  links  of  which  can  never  be  sundered.  What 
must  be  done  to  restore  myself  to  mental  liberty,  which,  without 
liberty  of  expression  and  action,  is  a  mockery  1  Must  I  discuss 
the  whole  Unitarian  question,  as  well  as  the  question  of  £sta* 
blishments,  with  the  Archbishop  9  But  could  we  deny,  if  that 
were  done,  at  present,  that  it  was  done  with  the  object  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  the  Archbishop's  enemies  1  And  would  it  prove 
that  Jie  did  not  secretly  hold  my  opinions  1  If  he  were  as  dis- 
honest as  his  enemies  calumniously  suppose  him,  does  he  want 
ingenuity  to  maintain  any  point  against  me  ?  The  more  I  con- 
sider this  painful  subject,  and  it  haunts  me  day  and  night,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  I  cannot,  must  not,  alter  my  course. 
A  breach  between  the  Archbishop  and  myself  would  be  worse 
than  death  to  m&  But  unless  he  can  see  my  circumstances  in 
somewhat  like  the  light  in  which  I  see  them,  I  must  submit  to 
the  worst.  What  a  thing  this  kind  of  orthodox  good  fame  must 
be,  when  a  breath  may  tarnish  it  like  the  honour  of  a  maiden ! 
I  believe  that  if  I  were  in  the  place  of  the  Archbishop,  I  should 
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content  m3r8elf  with  my  own  consdonsnesa  of  rectitude,  and 
expose  myself  to  such  ungrounded  rumours  for  the  sake  of  a 
friend  who,  old,  weak,  and  in  constant  stiffering,  cannot  bear  an 
additional  weight  besides  that  which  almost  crushes  him.  What 
else  did  he  do  when  the  Bishop  of  £z.eter,  almost  by  name, 
charged  him  in  Parliament  with  Socinianism  f  Whatever  may  be 
done  <5n  my  part^  to  save  him  from  those  imputations,  I  will  do 
most  readily ;  but  no  degree  of  even  temporary  secresy,  or  conceal- 
ment as  to  my  change,  must  be'  expected  from  me.  I  am  not  to 
change  my  mental  and  moral  character  at  the  age  of  sixty.  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I  trust  in  Grod  I  should  find  strength  if 
the  gallows  or  the  stake  awaited  me.  Consider  again,  I  finally 
request,  that  the  reports  against  the  Archbishop  cannot  be 
checked  by  either  delay  of  publication,  or  anything  but  positive 
and  public  assertions,  which  may  be,  and,  if  necessary,  shall  be, 
proved  by  unquestionable  documents,  llie  &ct  of  my  being  an 
Unitarian  is  undeniable ;  and,  far  from  concealing  it,  I  wish  it 
to  be  known.  It  is,  indeed,  so  known  already,  as  that  no  con- 
ceivable power  could  suppress  it."* 

It  is  evident  that  Miss  Whately,  like  Dr.  Whately,  never 
read  the  book  against  which  she  has  revived  and  perpetuated 
her  father^s  injustice.  She  has  no  real  knowledge  of  Blanco 
White.  Justly  venerating  her  father's  vigorous  mind  and 
many  admirable  qualities,  she  has  no  idea  of  his  true  place 
towards  Blanco  White  in  genius  or  in  learning.  She  is 
without  suspicion  of  what  must  be  thought,  by  any  one 
who  knows  the  men,  of  her  statement,  that  "  The  Second 
Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Eeligion,"  "were 
written  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Archbishop."  She,  probably,  does  not  know,  for  the 
first  edition  was  published  in  1830,  and  from  the  later  edi- 
tions after  Blanco  White's  change  of  opinions  the  Arch- 
bishop expunged  the  Dedication  which  would  have  informed 
her,  that  to  his  friend  he  owns  himself  indebted  for  the 
intimate  knowledge  and  for  the  most  valuable  suggestions 
that  enabled  him  to  write  perhaps  the  best  of  his  works, 
**  The  Errors  of  Eomanism  traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human 
Natura" 

I  have  finished  my  painful  task.  I  deeply  regret  that  it 
was  made  necessary.  The  wrong  the  Archbishop  did  might 
have  been  permitted  to  sleep  for  ever.     Now  it  is  past 

•  Life  of  Blanco  White,  YoL  II.  p.  114. 
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remedy.  Even  if  it  disappears  from  all  future  editions  of 
his  Life,  the  accusation  against  character,  the  stain  upon  a 
noble  mind,  wiU  taint  the  air  far  and  wide  where  no  correc- 
tives can  follow.  That  the  Archbishop,  trembling  for  his 
usefulness,  beset  by  enemies,  with  great  interests  at  heart 
which  would  have  been  endangered  by  an  aggravation  of 
the  distrust  that  unjustly  pursued  him,  should  have  been 
rendered  blind  by  fear  and  tortured  pride,  is  a  matter  that 
can  be  understood  and  forgiven.  But,  now  that  he  has 
outlived  all  dangers,  and  is  universally  believed  to  have 
beeii  as  honest  as  he  was  forcible,  it  is  diflScult  to  under- 
stand what  is  the  justification,  what  the  provocation  in  the 
Life  of  Blanco  White,  for  offering  this  double  sacrifice  on 
the  tomb  of  the  Archbishop.  It  is  through  no  act  of  mine 
if  anything  that  had  to  be  recorded  here  does  not  redound 
to  his  honour. 

John  Hamilton  Thom. 

Oakfield,  Liv&iyool,  Dec  8,  1866. 
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It  was  announced  in  June  last  that  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hoppus 
had  resigned  the  Professorship  of  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Logic  in  University  College,  London,  which  he  had  held 
from  the  time  of  its  first  establishment.  How  many  candi- 
dates presented  themselves  to  fill  the  vacant  chair,  we  do 
not  know ;  the  names  of  only  two  have  been  made  public 
The  elder  and  more  distinguished  of  these  was  the  Eev. 
James  Martineau,  Professor  of  Mental,  Moral  and  Eeligious 
Philosophy  in  Manchester  New  College,  London.  The  second 
was  Mr.  G.  C.  Eobertson,  a  young  man  of  some  five-and- 
twenty  years,  at  present  utterly  unknown  to  philosophic 
fame,  but  bringing  with  him  testimonials  of  a  high  class 
from  his  teacher,  Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  of  Aberdeen ;  Pro- 
fessor Trendelenburg,  of  Berlin ;  and  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Belfast 
The  Sena^  of  the  College — that  is,  in  other  words,  the  Board 
of  Professors — were,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  requested  to 
report  to  the  Council  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  unanimously  recommended  Mr.  Martineau  as  the 
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moBt  eligible.  But  even  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  a 
doubt  was  raised  as  to  the  policy  of  appointing  to  the 
chair  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister ;  although,  on  second 
thoughts,  the  Senate  declined  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
point,  and  left  the  whole  matter  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
Council,  with  whom  the  appointment  rested.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  latter  body,  held  on  August  4th,  Mr.  Grote  moved,  and 
Sir  Edward  Eyan  seconded,  the  following  resolution :  "  That 
the- Council  consider  it  inconsistent  with  the  complete  reli- 
gious neutrality  proclaimed  and  adopted  by  University  Col- 
lege, to  appoint  to  the  chair  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  and 
Logic,  a  candidate  eminent  as  minister  and  preacher  of  any 
one  among  the  various  sects  dividing  the  religious  world." 
This  resolution  was  lost  on  a  division,  the  votes  being  4» 
for  and  5  against  it.  On  the  same  day,  a  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Martineau  was  also  lost,  the  votes  being 
4  and  4,  and  Lord  Belper,  the  Chairman,  giving  his  casting 
vote  against  the  election.  At  a  second  meeting  of  the 
Council,  held  on  the  3rd  of  November,  a  similar  motion  for 
Mr.  Martineau's  election  was  again  lost,  8  members  voting 
in  its  favour,  and  10  against  it  The  result  was  a  veiy 
lively  polemic  carried  on  in  almost  aU  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers ;  and  a  general  impression  was  produced 
that  in  rejecting  a  candidate,  confessedly  the  best  quali- 
fied for  the  post,  on  any  grounds  connected  with  his 
religious  opinions,  the  Council  of  the  College  had  com- 
mitted a  grave  offence  against  the  fundamental  principles 
of  their  institution.  In  this  condition  of  public  feeling — 
which  was  rendered  more  intense  by  the  statement  that 
Professor  De  Morgan,  the  teacher  to  whom,  more  than  to 
any  other,  the  College  owes  its  reputation,  had  resigned. the 
chair  of  Mathematics  as  a  protest  against  Mr.  Martineau's 
rejection — ^a  requisition  was  drawn  up,  signed  by  fourteen 
Fellows  of  the  College  and  six  other  Proprietors,  asking  the 
Council  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  special  court  of  Proprietors 
upon  the  whole  matter.  The  Council,  at  a  third  meeting, 
held  on  the  8th  of  December,  referred  this  requisition,  in 
regard  to  which  some  legal  difficulties  were  raised,  to  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown ;  but  refusing  to  wait  for  their 
answer,  proceeded,  by  8  votes  against  6,  to  appoint  Mr. 
Eobertson  to  the  chair. 

So  far  as  the  Professorship  itself  is  concerned,  the  contro- 
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versy  is  now  virtaallj  at  an  end.  Even  should  the  proposed 
court  of  Proprietors  be  held,  it  woald  certainly  shnnk  from 
so  far  overriding  the  decision  of  the  Conncil  as  to  dispossess 
Mr.  Eobertson.  But  as  regards  the  interests  of  religious 
liberty,  the  cause  of  university  education,  and  the  fature  of 
the  Collie  itself  the  question  has  lost  none  of  its  impor- 
tance. What  we  propose  to  do  in  the  following  paper  is 
very  briefly,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  temporary 
acerbities  of  controversy,  to  review  the  reasons  by  which 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  Martineau  has  been  defended.  I^  in 
80  doing,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  pass  over  ground  with 
which  the  newspaper  debates  of  the  last  few  weeks  have 
made  our  readers  unhappily  familiar,  our  justification  will 
be  found  in  the  desire  to  put  upon  permanent  record  the 
allegations  and  arguments  in  what  must  hereafter  be  quoted 
as  a  leading  case  in  the  litigations  of  religious  liberty. 

It  is  universally  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  religious 
neutrality  is  the  characteristic  quality  of  University  College. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  no  theological  tests,  expressed  or 
implied,  have  been  imposed  upon  managers,  professors  or 
students.  Not  only  is  theology,  in  all  its  branches,  ex- 
cluded from  its  curriculum,  but  the  rigorous  application  of 
the  same  principle  has  led  to  a  similar  exclusion  of  moral 
philosophy.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
considered  necessary  to  make  any  perquisition  into  the  theo- 
logical opioions  or  the  ecclesiastical  status  of  the  Professors 
themselvea  Every  variety  of  theological  belief  or  no  belief 
is,  or  has  been,  represented  upon  the  Senate.  Among  the 
t^hers  of  the  Oriental  tongues  have  been  Mussulmans 
and  Parsees.  Dr.  Marks,  the  Professor  of  Hebrew,  is  a  well- 
known  BabbL  Dr.  Hoppus,  the  late  Professor  of  Mental 
Philosophy,  and  Dr.  Vaughan,  who  once  held  the  chair  of 
History,  are  Independents.  Canon  Dale,  of  St  Pancras, 
has  filled  the  Professorship  of  English  literature.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Newman,  formerly  Professor  of  Latin,  is  the  well- 
known  author  of  Phases  of  Faith ;  Mr.  Seeley,  his  suc- 
cessor, if  uncontradicted  report  may  be  trusted,  the  loug- 
hidden  writer  of  Ecce  Homo ;  and  Mr.  De  Morgan,  an 
ardent  and  able  champion  of  Spiritualism.  Into  this  happy 
family  one  Unitarian,  if  the  Daily  Telegraph  be  right,  has 
already  succeeded  in  penetrating.  But  even  he,  if  we  are 
able  to  identify  him,  is  only  a  crypto-Unitarian,  and  has 
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done  his  best  to  purge  himself  of  the  taint  by  a  peculiarly 
virulent  opposition  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Maitineau. 

What^  then,  are  the  considerations  which  ought  to  guide 
the  Council  of  Univeisity  College  in  choosing  a  Professor 
of  Mental  Philosophy  ?  They  would  have  a  right,  first  of 
all,  to  demand  from  a  candidate  proofis  not  only  of  know* 
ledge  of  the  subject  (which  may  be  presumed  to  be  Touched 
for  in  all  testimonials),  but  of  a  faculty  of  original  inyesti« 
gation;  for  there  is  the  widest  possible  interval  between 
the  merely  receptive  power  which  sends  a  diligent  student 
to  the  top  of  lus  class,  and  the  genius  which,  looking  at 
abstract  truth  from  its  own  point  of  view,  cannot  be-  con- 
tent without  pushing  on  into  unknown  regions  of  reflec* 
tion.  Logic  and  mental  philosophy  are,  after  all,  studies 
which  possess  a  natural  attraction  to  but  few  young 
minds ;  the  majority  need  to  be  wanned  and  quickened  by 
contact  with  a  bright  and  vigorous  intellect  in  a  teacher ; 
and  those  who  would  be  repelled  in  dull  disgust  from 
lectures  which  are  but  a  dry  catalc^e  of  opinions,  are 
allured  "into  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new"  of  specula- 
tion by  one  whom  they  recognize  as  not  a  follower,  but  a 
leader,  of  other  men's  thought  But,  in  the  second  place, 
as  ttus  originality  of  speculation  is  not  necessarily  combined 
with  teaching  power,  and  it  is  very  possible  to  excite  in 
young  minds  eager  interest  in  a  subject  without  giving  them 
adequate  guidance  through  its  mazes,  the  Council  would  be 
justified  in  comparing  the  candidates  in  respect  of  edwxi' 
tional  capability,  and  in  preferring  proved  success  to  pro- 
mising inexperience.  And,  thirdly,  as  philosophy  has  its 
schools  and  controversies  as  well  as  theology,  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  require  of  a  successful  candidate  a  power  of 
accurately  conceiving  and  fedrly  stating  opinions  not  in 
accordance  with  his  own,  and  therefore  to  secure  as  far  as 
possible  an  impartial  presentation  of  contending  theories  to 
the  minds  of  the  students.  To  sum  up,  the  ideal  Profes- 
sor of  Mental  Philosophy  should  be  one  whose  intellectual 
gifts  would  enable  him  to  awaken  young  men  to  individual 
thought  upon  a  dry  and  abstract  topic ;  whose  power  of 
teaching  would  sustain  and  direct  their  interest  to  a  success- 
ful issue  of  study,  and  who  would  fairly  lay  before  them  the 
historical  development  and  the  actual  divei^ences  of  philo- 
sophical thought    And  it  is  only  in  case  of  the  absolute 
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Equality  of  two  candidates  in  these  cardinal  requirement 
of  the  question,  that  the  electors  would  be  justified  in  allow- 
ing weight  to  •any  other  consideration  whatever.  If  the 
contest  had  lain  between  Mr.  Martineau  and  Mr.  Mansel, 
and  they  had  been  judged  to  be  in  every  other  respect 
equally  qualified  for  the  post,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  interests  of  the  CoUege  might  not  have  fairly  induced 
a  member  of  the  Council  to  vote  for  the  Churchman  rather 
than  the  Unitarian.  If  Mr.  Martineau  and  Mr.  Bain  had 
been  placed  in  a  similar  position  of  equality,  Idealists  and 
Sensationalists  might  have  backed  their  own  opinions  with- 
out reproach.  But  these  absolute  equalities  are,  after  all, 
only  hypothetical  The  bundles  of  hay,  betweeil  which 
stands  the  patient  animal  of  the  logician,  perplexed  with 
liberty  of  choice,  are  never  quite  equally  inviting.  And 
there  is  no  greater  danger  to  impartiality  than  to  suffer 
lower  considerations  to  intervene,  that  they  may  redress  the 
unequal  balance  of  higher  motives. 

Now  as  the  Senate  reported  to  the  Council  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau's  qualifications  surpassed  those  of  any  other  candi- 
date (nor,  although  they  have  since  sustained  the  decision  of 
the  Council  upon  other  grounds,  have  they  done  anything  to 
invalidate  that  report),  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  assume  that 
Mr.  Martineau  is,  in  regard  to  the  particulars  we  have  enu- 
merated, superior  to  Mr.  Eobertson.  Notwithstanding  some 
faint  indications  of  dissent  which  have  made  themselves 
heard  in  the  later  stages  of  the  controversy,  it  may  be  taken 
as  universally  admitted,  that  he  is  a  profound  and  subtle 
thinker,  and  a  very  brilliant  writer  upon  philosophical  sub- 
jects, who  has  measured  swords  upon  equal  terms  with  the 
most  famous  metaphysicians  of  the  day,  and  has  been  treated 
by  them  with  that  cautious  deference  which  is  the  highest 
compliment  which  one  thinker  can  pay  to  another.  He  has 
been  singularly  successful  in  awakening  interest^  especially 
among  the  young,  in  the  subjects  of  his  lectures  and  essays ; 
so  that  the  very  force  of  the  intellectual  attraction  which  he 
exercises  is  alleged  against  him  as  a  dangerous  attribute. 
He  is  so  far  from  being  deficient  in  teaching  power,  as  to 
have  sent  up  to  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don an  unusually  large  number  (considering  the  size  of  his 
classes)  of  successful  competitors  for  the  highest  philoso- 
phical distinctions.     His  opponents  (not  indeed  upon  the 
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Council  of  University  College,  but  upon  the  lists  of  meta- 
physical tournay)  acknowledge  hia  remarkable  power  of 
clearly  seeing  and  strongly  stating  the  salienf  characteristics 
of  the  theories  which  he  assails.^  Against  all  this,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  allege  on  behalf  of  Mr.  fiobertson,  only  that  he  has 
beon  a  diligent  and  successful  student  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  teachers  and 
friends,  he  possesses  great  capacities  of  philosophical  thought. 
The  Council  of  the  College,  then,  stand  before  the  public  thus. 
They  have  rejected  a  candidate  whom  their  own  referees, 
the  Senate,  pronounced  to  be  qualified.  They  have  elected 
another  whom  the  same  authority  pronounced  to  be  quali- 
fied only  in  an  inferior  degree.  What  justification  of  this 
is  alleged  ? 

The  Council  are  placed  in  the  advantageous  position  of 
having  given  no  reasons  for  a  course  of  action  which,  upon 
the  very  face  of  it,  needs  explanatiDn  and  defence.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  not  wholly  thrown  back  upon  the  various 
and  often  conflicting  pleas  of  their  voluntary  champions ; 
for  Mr.  6rote*s  motion,  though  for  the  moment  lost,  evidently 
expresses  the  view  of  the  ultimately  triumphant  majority. 
We  repeat  it,  as  the  single  authoritative  utterance  upon  that 
side  of  the  question :  "  That  the  Council  consider  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  complete  religious  neutrality  proclaimed 
and  adopted  by  University  College,  to  appoint  to  the  chair 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  and  Logic  a  candidate  emi- 
nent as  minister  and  preacher  of  any  one  among  the  various 
sects  dividing  the  religious  world."  Now,  be  it  noted,  the 
limitations  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  "  complete  reli- 
gious neutrality"  of  University  College,  are  here  stated  to 
apply  only  to  the  single  chair  of  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Logic.  There  Ls  nothing  in  the  resolution  which  would 
make  it  unadvisable  to  elect  Dr.  Vaughan,  an  eminent  Inde- 
pendent minist^  and  teacher,  to  the  chair  of  History,  which 
he  actually  held.  There  is  nothing  to  restrain  the  al3errant 
religious  faith  of  successive  Professors  of  Latin.  But  is  it 
not  astonishing  that  so  practised  a  logician  as  Mr.  Grote 
should  not  see  that,  if  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
College  applies  to  one  Professorship  in  a  different  way  from 
every  other,  the  just  conclusion  is,  that  the  chair  itself  is 
out  of  place  in  TJniversity  College  ?  If  religious  teachers, 
eminent  or  obscure,  are  ineligible  for  any  singly  chair  in  a 
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neutral  institution,  the  neutrality  of  that  chair  is  ipsofcucto 
destroyed  The  founders  of  the  College  sacrificed  the  chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy  to  the  attempt  to  realize  an  impossible 
principle ;  the  only  consistent  course  open  to  their  successors 
is  to  abolish  that  of  Mental  Philosophy  also. 

Mr.  Martineau,  then,  has  been  deprived  of  a  position  to 
which  his  abilities  and  attainments  justly  entitle  him,  not 
because  he  is  a  Unitarian,  but  because  he  is  an  eminent 
Unitarian.  We  leave  the  Council  to  settle  the  application 
of  this  part  of  the  argument  with  their  late  Professor ;  for 
either  they  are  now  seeking  to  introduce  a  new  principle 
into  the  management  of  the  College  (which  we  presume  they 
would  deny),  or  Mr.  Grote's  r&solution  is  equivalent  to 
plainly  telling  Dr.  Hoppus  that  he  is  not  an  eminent  Inde- 
pendent But  the  principle,  however  interpreted,  shuts  up 
the  College  to  choosing  its  Professor  of  Philosophy  either 
from  the  ranks  of  the  laity  or  from  that  portion  of  the  cleri- 
cal body  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  obscure.  An 
academical  institution,  then,  which  boasts  that  in  conse- 
quence of  its  abolition  of  all  tests  it  can  go  into  the  open 
market  of  talent  and  buy  whatever  best  suits  its  purpose, 
begins  by  setting  a  mark  of  exclusion  upon  all  ministers  of 
religion,  except  such  as  are  unable,  from  the  poverty  of  their 
talents  or  the  lukewarmness  of  their  convictions,  to  rise  to 
any  height  of  religious  influence ;  and  therefore  declares  that, 
in  a  chair  of  Philosophy,  the  ardent  mind  which  flows  into 
eloquent  speech,  and  the  love  of  truth  which  shuns  all  evasion 
or  concealment,  are  matters  of  no  avail !  But  then  all  this 
applies  only  to  ministers ;  no  perquisition  will  be  made  into 
the  opinioiLB  of  lay  candidates.  looking  back  to  the  history 
of  Philosophy  in  England,  how  would  it  work  ?  It  hap- 
pens (let  Positivist  thinkers  make  of  it  what  they  will)  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  study  of  theology 
and  the  study  of  philosophy ;  not  only  that  thoughtful  theo- 
logians  attempt  to  find  a  philosophic  basis  for  their  system, 
but  that  phUosophers  cannot  avoid  encountering  questions 
which  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  theology ;  and  that  quite  a 
large  number  of  distinguished  English  metaphysicians  and 
moralists  have  been  ministers  of  religion.  Whately  would 
not  have  been  suffered  to  teach  Logic  in  University  College, 
nor  Whewell  to  expound  the  philosophy  of  Induction.  Butler 
would  be  shewn  to  the  door  with  contempt ;  but  then  the 
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balance  would  be  redressed  by  the  reluctant  dismissal  of 
Paley.  For  a  thousand  reasons  the  idealist  Berkeley,  with 
"every  virtue  under  heaven,"  would  be  driven  from  the 
classic  colonnades  of  Gower  Street ;  and  surely,  in  all  fair- 
ness, the  sensationalist  Locke,  albeit  no  minister,  could 
hardly  be  allowed  to  taint  that  neutral  air  with  dissertations 
on  "  The  Beasonableness  of  Christianity.''  As  the  Soman 
once  "  made  a  solitude  and  called  it  peace,"  so  University 
College  insults  all  "eminent"  ministers  of  religion  with 
the  imputation  of  unfairness  and  incapacity,  and  calLs  that 
"religious  neutrality." 

But  in  what  way  would  the  appointment  of  an  eminent 
religious  teacher  to  this  chair  afifect  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  University  College  ?  It  can  hardly  be  feared  that 
such  an  one  would  use  the  opportunity  of  inculcating  hia 
peculiar  theological  views  upon  the  minds  of  the  students  ; 
for  if  this  danger  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  subject  of 
teaching  itself^  it  ought  not  to  form  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  College;  and  if  it  is  not,  an  obscure 
minister,  whom  Mr.  Grote's  resolution  would  not  exblude, 
is.  quite  as  likely  to  commit  the  breach  of  trust  as  an 
eminent  ona  To  answer  the  question,  we  must  turn  to 
another  series  of  considerationa  We  are  told  that  to  appoint 
a  brilliant  Unitarian  minister  would  disturb  the  theological 
equilibrium  of  the  Collega  It  is  no  longer  a  question  aa 
to  turning  the  same  face  of  neutrality  to  all  sects,  but  of 
holding  an  even  balance  among  them.  It  is  even  said, 
though  with  what  pretence  of  meaning  we  cannot  divine, 
that  Mr.  Martineau  has  been  rejected  in  the  express  inte- 
rest of  sectarian  equality ;  and  that  it  has  been  a  much 
more  liberal  thing  to  keep  him  out  than  to  take  him  in. 
What  a  wonderful  weight  of  counterpoise  Unitarianism, 
especially  as  represented  by  Mr.  Martineau,  must  have! 
The  equilibrium  of  the  College,  which  neither  Phases  of 
Faith  nor  Ecce  Homo  has  disturbed, — which  with  a  Jew 
teaching  Hebrew,  and  an  Independent,  Philosophy,  and  a 
Comtist,  History,  is  absolutely  stable, — trembles  to  its  de- 
struction the  moment  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  number 
a  Unitarian !  Is  he  then  so  brilliant,  that  all  the  College 
youth  will  be  smitten  with  a  passion  for  Psychology  and 
Logic  ?  Or  is  it  feared  that  they  will  seek  out  on  Sunday 
the  too  fascinating  voice  which  they  have  heard  throughout 
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the  week  ?  If  Mr.  Grote's  and  Lord  Belper*3  eccentric  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  is  really  to  be 
translated  into  the  theological  prejudices  and  fears  of  Pater- 
familias, let  us  know  it  at  once ;  this  is  an  old  difficulty, 
and  we  know  how  to  face,  if  not  to  conquer  it.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  this  absurd  theory  of  the  balance  of  sects,  upon 
which  no  sensible  man  would  act,  and  which  is  too  plainly 
a  last  resort  of  controversial  despair,  would  prove,  if  it  could 
possibly  possess  any  cogency  of  proof,  the  propriety  of  elect- 
ing Mr.  Martineau.  For  the  number  of  Unitarian  proprietors 
and  Unitarian  students  in  University  College  would  justify 
the  addition  of  more  than  one  Unitarian  Professor  to  the 
Senate. 

But  the  unblushing  appeal  to  religious  prejudice,  which 
it  has  been  sought  to  cloak  with  these  iugenious  theories  of 
sectarian  equilibrium,  has  also  made  its  way  to  the  light  in 
its  own  unadorned  ugliness.  Orthodox  people  do  not  like 
Unitarianism ;  and  Mr.  Martineau,  and  the  students  of  his 
own  way  of  thinking  whom  he  would  attract,  would  repel 
another  class  from  University  College,  and  make  it  a  ilest 
of  heretics.  Unitarians,  for  themselves  and  their  ministers, 
are  used  to  exclusion,  and,  if  they  think  it  for  the  interest 
of  religious  liberty,  submit  to  it  quite  cheerfully  ;  whereas 
other  bodies  are  apt  to  protest  loudly  if  their  rights  of 
equality  are  not  acknowledged.  No  orthodox  appointments 
will  offend  Unitarians ;  and  by  making  no  Unitarian  ap- 
pointments, you  secure  the  College  against  orthodox  offenca 
And  it  is  maintained  that  if  the  Council  are  deliberately  of 
opinion  that  the  election  of  a  Unitarian  Professor,  however 
capable,  will  offend  the  religious  prejudices,  however  absurd 
and  indefensible,  of  possible  supporters,  and  so  will  act 
injuriously  upon  the  interests  of  the  College,  they  are  quite 
justified  in  not  electing  him.  So  indeed  they  would  be, 
if  complete  religious  liberty  were  not  the  raison  cCStre,  the 
very  life-blood  of  University  CoUega  A  private  or  public 
institution,  with  no  distinctive  principles  and  no  motive  of 
action  but  the  desire  of  success,  might  well  act  thus.  But 
a  blow  at  freedom  of  education  dealt  from  Gower  Street, 
recoils  upon  the  College  itself  with  far  more  fatal  force 
than  can  be  measured  by  empty  lecture-rooms  and  a  failing 
exchequer.  When  it  has  once  committed  itself  to  theolo- 
gical exclusiveness,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  it 
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but  mischievous  writer."  Some  of  his  doctrinal  comments 
are  amusing ;  e.g.,  he  argues  against  the  bodily  presence  in 
the  Eucharist  from  Acts  iii.  21  ;  and  he  cannot  pass  Acts 
XXL  5  ("we  kneeled  down  on  the  shore  and  prayed")  with- 
out stopping  to  assure  us  that  "  no  inference  can  be  fairly 
deduced  from  this  passage  in  favour  of  extemporaneous 
prayers  as  part  of  the  public  service  of  the  Church."  Still, 
now  and  then,  symptoms  of  a  freer  treatment  are  observable. 
He  thinks*  "it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  St  Luke 
gave  out,  as  we  should  say,  two  editions  of  the  Acts ;"  and, 
after  dealing  hard  words  to  "incredulity"  and  "scepticism,* 
he  even  admits "f  that  "an  angelic  intelligence  perceives  no 
difference  between  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  works 
of  Providence — ^both  are  alike  miraculous  and  alike  intelli- 
gible as  demonstrations  of  omnipotence."  His  "  practical" 
suggestions  are  but  weak  stuff  for  the  most  part. — Less 
pretending,  but  more  solid,  is  Mr.  Morrison's  little  book 
on  the  same  subject.  J  This  is  marked  by  candour  and  scho- 
larship, and  may  be  recommended  as  a  judicious  and  valu- 
able aid  to  Bible  classes  and  private  students. 

The  anonymous  volume  entitled,  "The  Universal  Church,"  § 
is  one  of  the  often-repeated  evidences  of  the  living  interest 
in  religion  which  exists  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  hold  communion  with  any  of  the  actual  orga- 
nizations in  which  religious  life  seeks  for  expression  and 
cultivation.  No  doubt  this  inability  often  arises  from  a 
want  of  full  comprehension  as  to  the  real  teaching  of  those 
organizations,  and  from  a  mistaken  method  of  treating  the 
ultimate  truths  on  which  religion  rests ;  while  not  unfre- 
quently  the  grounds  advanced  by  such  men  are  themselves 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  have  not  fully  examined  the 
claims  of  existing  institutions,  and  are  outside  of  the  fold, 
not  because  they  are  excluded,  but  because  they  refuse  to 
enter  at  the  open  door.  Eepelled  by  the  commonly-received 
theories  of  salvation  and  the  ordinary  teaching  of  Christian 

•  P.  297.  t  P.  823. 

t  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  arranged  in  the  Form 
of  a  Continuous  History,  vith  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  a  Gazetteer  of 
Places,  and  Questions  for  Examination.  By  Thomas  Morrison,  M.A.,  Rector, 
Free  Church  Normal  School,  Glusgow.     T.  Nelson  and  Sons.     1866. 

§  The  Universal  Church :  its  Faith,  Doctrine  and  Constitution.  London : 
Trubner  and  Co.     1866. 
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diurches,  the  author  of  "the  Universal  Church"  makes  the 
bold  attempt  to  construct  a  new  community  which  shall 
avoid  the  erroi*s  of  existent  oi^anizations,  while  it  shall  ofifer 
all  the  attractions  they  possess,  with  the  addition  of  a  pure 
and  all-embracing  faith,  to  the  acceptance  of  mankind.  In 
the  dastructive  part  of  his  work  he  goes  over  familiar  ground, 
and  advances  arguments  and  opinions  in  which  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  free  theological  inquiry 
will  find  much  that  is  absolutely  novel,  though  every  now 
and  then  he  will  encounter  critical  remarks  and  observa- 
tions which  wider  study  and  more  accurate  knowledge  would 
have  shewn  the  author  to  be  untenable.  For  example,  w^e 
certainly  have  no  desire  to  defend  any  theory  of  literal  in- 
spiration, but  yet  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  repelled  by  any 
one  who,  however  much  he  may  subsequently  qualify  the 
description,  speaks  of  the  Bible  as  "a  book  full  of  wild 
fables,  false  genealogies,  lying  histories,  absurd  rituals,  ob- 
scure prophecies,  obsolete  superstitions  and  foolish  tradi- 
tions :  a  book  full  of  the  vain-glorious  boasting  and  brag- 
ging of  a  race  distinguished  by  an  utter  want  of  good  prin- 
ciple, a  systematic  disregard  of  truth,  the  most  perverse 
tendency  to  idolatry  and  superstition ;  by  alternate  fraud, 
violence,  and  by  meanness  of  every  kind  ;  all  rendered  the 
more  sickening  as  purporting  to  be  done  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  and  constant  supervision  of  the  Deity  himself" 
We  regret  such  blemishes  as  these  aU  the  more,  as  there  is 
BO  much  in  "  the  Universal  Church"  with  which  we  are  in 
perfect  sympathy.  The  pure  morality  its  author  inculcates, 
the  self-devotion  and  fervent  love  he  teaches  with  such 
evident  sincerity,  compel  us  to  acknowledge  that,  amid  all 
his  eiTors,  he  is  inspired  by  high  principle  and  benevolent 
purpose. 

Mr.  Miller  has  given  us  an  interesting  and  in  some  re- 
spects valuable  book  in  his  volume,  "Our  Hymns  and 
Hymn  Writers,"*  which  consists  of  biographical  sketches  of 
all  the  authors  whose  hymns  form  a  part  of  "The  New 
Congregational  Hymn-book."  As  these  are  nearly  200  in 
number,  many  of  the  biogi-aphical  notices  are  very  brief ; 
while  we  may  certainly  regret  that  Mr.  Miller  permitted 

*  Oar  Hymns,  their  Authors  and  Origin,  &o. :  a  Companion  to  the  New 
Congregational  Year-book.  By  Josiah  MUler,  M.A.  London:  Jackson,  Wal- 
ford  and  Hodder.     1866. 
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the  ptan  of  his  work  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of 
any  single  H3ann-book,  however  comprehensive.  We  find 
here  many  bibliographical  notes  of  the  highest  value  to 
future  writers  on  Hymnology ;  but  the  parts  of  the  book 
most  interesting  to  the  generaJ  reader  will  be  those  in  which 
Mr.  Miller  has  preserved  traditions  of  the  circumstances 
tinder  which  well-known  hymns  or  verses  of  hymns  were 
written.  For  instance,  the  "  land  of  pure  delight,"  and  the 
** sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood'  which  "stand 
dressed  in  living  green,"  are  ascribed*  to  the  influence  upon 
Dr.  Watts'  mind  of  the  sceneiy  of  Southampton  Water 
"  and  the  green  glades  of  the  New  Forest  upon  the  further 
bank."    So,  again,  Charles  Wesley's  jubilant  hymn, 

See  how  great  a  flame  aspires, 
Kindled  by  a  spark  of  grace, 

was  written,  we  are  Jd,t  L  the  ^e  of  the  author's  sue 
cess  among  the  Newcastle  colliers^  "  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  imagery  of  the  first  verse  was  suggested  by  the  large 
fires  burning  there  at  night ;"  while  he  composed  the  lines. 

Strike  with  the  hammer  of  Thy  word. 
And  break  these  hearts  of  stone, 

while  preaching  to  the  quarrymen  of  Portland. 

Two  volumes  of  family  prayers — one  by  the  venerable 
Thomas  Madge,  J  late  minister  of  Essex-Street  chapel,  Lon- 
don ;  the  other  by  Mr.  Page  Hopps,§  of  Dukinfield — also 
ask  our  attention.  The  latter  has  already  reached  a  second 
edition,  and  may  be  supposed  therefore  to  have  found  a 
public  of  its  own.  The  former  is  characterized  by  a  charm- 
ing simplicity  of  devotional  feeling  and  a  great  directness 
of  expression.  We  can  very  confidently  recommend  it  as 
worthy  of  being  taken  into  general  usa  Not  the  least  of 
its  merits  is  the  absence  of  phrases  which,  from  their  studied 
or  unstudied  peculiarity,  necessarily  recall  their  author,  and 
axe  felt  to  be  perfectly  natural  upon  no  lips  but  his  own. 
The  highest  language  of  prayer  has  lost  the  mint-mark  of 
individual  style. 

We  can  do  little  more  than  mention  in  this  place  a  learned 


•  P.  96.  t  P.  144. 

t-Pnyen  for  Korning  and  Erening,  &c.  Prepared  by  Thomas  Madge,  late 
Minister  of  Bssez-Street  Chapel.     London  :  Whitfield,  Qreen  and  Son.    186(L 

§  Prayers  for  Private  Meditation  and  the  Home.  By  John  Fbge  Hopps. 
Second  Edition.    London :  Whitfield,  Ureen  and  Son.     1866. 
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pamphlet  by  Dr.  Piimock,  entitled, "  The  Law  of  the  Rubric,"  ♦ 
in  which,  though  no  Ritualist  himself,  he  arrives,  as  the 
result  of  a  strictly  legal  investigation  and  argument,  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Ritualists  are  in  the  main  technically 
justified  in  their  interpretation  of  the  law  of  the  Church. 
"The  alleged  Conversion  of  the  Irish  Bishops,""|*  is  a 
very  trenchant  and  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  an 
Irish  clergyman,  Dr.  Maziere  Brady,  to  shew  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  the  statement  commonly  made  by  de- 
fenders of  the  Irish  Establishment,  that  the  present  Bishops 
are  apostolically  descended  from  St  Patrick,  in  virtue  of 
the  alleged  conformity  of  the  Catholic  l^iscopate  at  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  He  proves,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
conclusively,  that  the  Protestant  Church  at  the  time  in 
question  was  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Pale,  and 
traces  up  the  orders  of  the  present  holders  of  Irish  sees  to 
exclusively  English  and  Scotch  sources.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  this  able  and  honest  pamphlet  has  already,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  months,  reached  a  fourth  edition. — ^Dr. 
Davidson  has  published  in  a  separate  form  the  intended 
Preface  to  his  translation  of  Fuerst  s  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Lexicon,}  in  which  he  gives  in  some  detail  his  own  views 
of  what  such  a  Lexicon  ought  to  be. — ^And  we  have  also 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very  thoughtful  sermon, 
preached  by  Mr.  Kennard,  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
entitled,  "  The  Unity  of  the  Material  and  Spiritual  Worids  "§ 
of  an  earnest  discourse,  "Religion  in  Worldly  Business,"  by 
Mr.  James  Drummond  ;||  and  of  a  strong  rebuke  of  Bribery, 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Lunn  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Street 
Chapel,  Lancaster.^  E. 

*  The  Law  of  the  Rubric,  and  the  TnmBition  Period  of  the  Church  of  Bn- 
gland.  By  Rer.  W.  H.  Pinnock,  LL.D.,  Curate  of  Someraham.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshal]  and  Co.     1866. 

i*  The  alleged  Convenion  of  the  Irish  Bishops  to  the  Reformed  Religion,  at 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c.,  disproyed.  By  W.  Maziere  Brady,  D.D., 
ke.  &c.     Fourth  Edition.     Lpndon :  Longmans. 

t  A  Preface  written  for  the  English  Edition  of  Fuerst^s  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Iiexicon  to  the  Old  Testament.  BySamuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  London.  1867. 

§  The  Unity  of  the  Material  and  Spiritual  Worlds :  a  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Uuiyersity  of  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Kennard,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Mam- 
hnlL     London :  Rivingtons.     1866. 

il  Religion  in  Worldly  Business:  a  Sermon.  By  James  Drummond,  B.A. 
Manchester.     1867« 

IF  A  Sermon  on  Bribery,  preaohed  at  Lancaster.  By  J.  C.  Lnnn.  Lancaster. 
1866. 
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1.  Codex  Apocryphvs  Novi  TestamerUi  Opera  et  Studio 
J.C.  Thila    Tom.  L    lips.  1832. 

2.  De  JEvangeliorum  Apocryphorum  Origine  et  JJsu,  Scripsit 
C.  Tischendorf     Hag»  Comitum.     1851. 

3.  Evangelia  Apocrypha,  etc.  Edidit  C.  lischendoif  lips. 
1853. 

4.  Syriac  Apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament  Edited  and 
translated  by  W.  Wright,  LLD.,  Assistant  in  MSS.  De- 
partment, British  MuseunL  London :  Williams  and  Nor- 
gate.     1865. 

The  excessive  stress  which  the  first  Protestants  laid  on 
a  verbally  authoritative  Scripture,  had  the  effect  of  casting 
into  undue  neglect  a  large  mass  of  early  Christian  writings^ 
l^died  in  subject  and  aim  with  our  Gospels,  which  lay 
outside  the  recognized  canon,  and  of  putting  them  all,  with- 
out reference  to  their  marked  diversity  of  origin  and  cha- 
racter, under  one  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  ban.  Any 
one  who  has  looked  even  superficially  into  the  antiquities 
of  the  Christian  reUgion,  must  have  discovered  traces  in 
every  direction  of  a  voluminous  evangelical  literature,  a 
large  portion  of  which  has  either  perished,  or  is  only  to  be 
found  in  a  few  scattered  fragments ;  while  that  part  of  it 
which  stiU  survives,  not  having  been  arrested  and  crystallized 
in  its  primitive  form,  like  our  canonical  Gospels,  has  offered 
a  tempting  field  to  the  gratuitous  embellishments  of  succes- 
sive transcribers,  and  come  down  in  a  strangely  interpolated 
condition  to  our  day.    A  just  estimate  of  this  fact^  and  of, 
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all  that  it  involves,  will  shew  what  a  rich  mine  of  curious 
research  may  be  opened  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  the  cautious  and  unprejudiced  inquirer — ^who  wishes 
to  disentangle  the  complication  of  influences  under  which 
Christianity  attained  to  its  vast  social  ascendancy,  and  to 
measure  the  whole  depth  and  breadth  of  its  action  on  our 
many-sided  humanity.  In  spite  of  the  narrow  scripturalism 
which  adhered  so  closely  to  the  older  type  of  Protestant 
learning— a  narrowness,  however,  with  which  Luther  and 
his  contemporaries  were  less  chargeable  than  their  successors 
— collections  were  early  made  of  apocryphal  works.  Michael 
Neander  subjoined  some  of  them  to  Luther's  Smaller  Cate- 
chism, published  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle  in  1363  and 
1567 ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  century  similar  col- 
lections of  New-Testament  Apocrypha  were  published  by 
Heroldus,  GrynsBus  and  De  la  Barre,  at  Basle  and  Paris.* 
But  a  larger  and  more  complete  work,  containing  all  the 
apocryphal  writings  which  had  yet  been  brought  to  light, 
was  published  at  Hamburgh  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
.  century  by  the  very  learned  John  Albert  Fabricius.  This 
long  remained  the  standard  work  of  reference  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  although  Fabricius,  apparently  from  contempt  for  his 
materials,  and  in  order  to  take  from  them  the  bait  of 
rarity,  confined  himself  to  a  simple  republication  of  texts 
already  printed,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  subject  them 
to  any  critical  revision,  or  to  enrich  them  by  new  and  un- 
edited matter  still  in  MS.,  and  without  going  into  any 
investigation  of  their  origin  and  character  and  historical 
significance.  To  this  great  storehouse  of  information  re- 
specting the  Apocrypha,  our  countryman,  the  Eev.  Jeremiah 
Jones,  did  not  make  any  addition  of  importance  in  his  once 
celebrated  work,  "  A  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament"  Jones,  like 
most  of  the  Protestant  divines  of  Jiis  day,  was  a  rigid  scrip- 
turalist,  and  the  main  object  of  his  book  was  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  our  canonical  text  against  the  attacks  of  Toland 
and  the  heresies  of  Whiston.  This  limitation  of  view  pre- 
vented his  seeing  the  whole  bearing  of  the  question,  which 
he  had  only  touched  at  a  single  point  The  Apocrypha  had 
no  worth  or  interest  in  his  eyes,  except  as  they  helped  to        , 


*  Tbilo,  Cod.  Apooyph.  Prol«gom.,  pp.  !▼,  y. 
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establish  the  absolute  and  exclusive  value  of  the  Canoa* 
The  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  w|ien  the  subject  would  admit 
of  a  wider  and  more  philosophical  survey.  Even  the  learned 
and  candid  Lardner  does  not  seem  to  have  got  beyond  the 
point  of  view  ordinarily  assumed  by  his  contemporaries. 

It  was  not  tUl  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  that 
any  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the  Apocrypha  in  a 
spirit  at  once  critical  and  philosophical.  This  was  commenced 
by  Thilo,  a  professor  at  Halle.  He  saw  the  value  of  these 
writings  as  contributions  to  the  history  of  popular  belief  in 
Christendom,  especiaUy  in  their  influence  on  the  formative 
arts.  He  intended  his  work  to  consist  of  three  volumes : 
the  first  containing  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Gospels ;  the 
second,  those  which  correspond  to  the  Acts,  Epistles  and 
Apocalypse;  the  third,  general  disquisitions  and  special 
criticisms.  Should  his  life  be  spared,  he  promised  a  book 
which  would  liave  had  peculiar  interest,  with  the  somewhat 
startling  title  of  '*  Christian  Mythology,"  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  trace  the  origin  and  date,  and  bring  out  the  mean- 
ing and  connection,  of  the  various  legends  which  have  been 
embodied  in  works  of  art-f  Unfortunately,  he  lived  only 
to  complete  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Codex  Apocryphus/' 
which  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1832.  This  fragment, 
however,  will  remain  a  monument  of  his  great  learning,  his 
conscientious  research,  and  that  genial  spirit  of  critical 
divination  by  which  he  knew  how  to  collect  and  combine 
from  an  infinity  of  sources,  the  little  scattered  notices 
which  throw  an  imsuspected  light  on  the  latent  thought 
and  dimmer  tendencies  of  an  age.  Through  his  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  legendary  lore  of  Christendom,  added  to 
the  lucid  facility  of  his  Latin  style,  he  contrived  to  make  a 
rather  awful-looking  volume,  of  nearly  nine  hundred  pages, 
readable  and  almost  attractive    The  unfinished  labours  of 


*  "  CommentationeB  cnias  et  diaqnisitiones  non  ita  instituit,  ut,  qualia 
nofltra  nunc  iolent  ease  in  pervestigandis  antiquitatis  ecclesiastics  moD  amentia 
stadia,  nobis  satisfacere  queant.  Bt  omnino  alienas  operis  soscepti  finis  effecit^ 
nt  non  caperetur  res,  qoam  late  patebat,  neque  ea,  qna  per  se  fieri  debebat, 
ratione  agere^nr."  Thilo,  Prolegom.  p.  iz.  Mr.  Jones  was  one  of  the  many 
learned  men  who  adorned  the  English  Presbyterian  denomination  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  centary.  The  work  referred  to  was  first  pnblished  after  his 
death  in  1726.  A  new  edition  of  it  appeared  from  the  Clarendon  press  at 
Oxford  in  1798,  without  a  preface  or  any  notice  of  its  author. 

t  Prolegom.  p.  czvii,  n.  116. 
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Thilo  have  not  been  superseded  by  the  more  recent  work 
of  Tischendorf,  who  has  comprised  in  three  moderate-sized 
volumes  all  the  Apocrypha  which  Thilo  had  intended  to 
publish.  Tischendorf  s  services,  valuable  as  they  are,  are 
almost  purely  critical  His  chief  object  has  been  to  repro- 
duce>  as  far  as  possible,  the  genuine  text ;  ancj  he  has  occa- 
sionally exhibited  in  succession  the  diflFerent  forms  which 
the  same  original  text  in  its  passage  through  difierent  chan- 
nels has  ultimately  assumed.  We  constantly  miss  the  rich 
illustrative  commentary  of  his  learned  predecessor.  But 
what  Tischendorf  has  failed  to  do  in  his  notes,  he  has  to 
some  extent  supplied  in  his  prolegomena  and  in  his  "Essay 
on  the  Origin  and  Use  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,"  which 
obtained  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  "Society  of  the 
Hague  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion."  Availing 
ourselves  of  his  amended  text,  we  shall  cgnfine  our  remarks 
in  the  present  paper  to  the  volume  which  contains  the 
Gospels.* 

*  The  whole  of  this  article  was  in  type  before  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  '*  Etudes  sur  les  Evangiles  Apocryphee,"  recently  published  by  M. 
Nicolas ;  and  we  regret  that  we  have  now  only  had  time  to  give  his  interesting 
and  suggestive  essay  a  very  cursory  perusal.  M.  Nicolas  has  not  confined  his 
criticism  to  the  yet  extant  Apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament^  which  have  been 
critically  edited  in  the  collections  of  Thilo  and  Tischendorf,  but  has  occupied 
half  his  volume  in  examining  the  fragments  of  the  oldest  Apocrypha,  which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  t^be  arbitrary  legends  of  a  later  age,  and 
in  discussing  their  possible  relation  to  the  origin  and  sources  of  our  canonical 
Gospels.  These  Apocrypha  he  distributes  into  two  classes,  the  Judaic  and  the 
anti-Judaic ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  GKwpel  according  to  the  Hebrews  fills  the 
most  prominent  place,  and  in  the  second,  the  so-called  Gkispel  of  Marcion.  He 
investigates  this  delicate  question  with  great  freedom  and  remarkable  breadth 
of  view,  and  contends  for  a  much  closer  connection  between  our  Gospels  and 
tome  others,  which  from  being  retained  by  heretics  gradually  fell  into  dunepute, 
than  is  usually  admitted,  or  is  reconcilable  with  the  old  orthodox  view.  We 
are  unable,  however,  to  agree  with  him,  that  Justin  Martyr  meant  only  one 
book,  and  not  a  collection  of  different  records,  in  referring  to  the  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Apostles"  <p.  60).  The  plural  form  which  is  used  (I.  Apol.  66),  A 
kclKhtoi  tiayyiXia,  seems  to  prove  distinctly  the  contrary;  and  still  more 
decisively  the  statement  in  the  Dialogue  with  ^hypho  (§  108),  that  these  ''Me- 
moirs'* were  put  together  by  the  Apostles  and  their  followers,  implies  that  they 
were  due  to  several  authors.  What  gospels  Justin  actually  used  appears  to  us 
a  question  adhvc  9uh  judice.  His  citations  constantly  resemble,  and  some- 
times literally  express,  the  text  of  our  present  Matthew  and  Luke.  There  is 
more  pUuslbility  in  the  inference  of  M.  Nicolas  (p.  79),  that  the  addition  of 
the  "  spirit"  to  "  water,"  in  the  well-known  verse  of  John  (iii.  5)  about  re- 
generation, and  its  omission  in  a  corresponding  passage  of  the  Clementine  Ee- 
cognitions  (vi.  9),  is  a  proof  that  the  gospel  from  which  the  latter  took  the 
quotation,  must  be  anterior  to  the  GkMpel  of  John.  Still  this  evidence  alone  is 
not  quite  conclusive,  as  such  additions  were  not  always  the  aooumnlation  of 
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At  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  we  must  define  our  object 
by  explaining  what  we  mean  by  Apocrypha,  Without  pur- 
suing the  history  of  the  word  through  all  the  changes  of 
meaning,  which  have  been  so  clearly  traced  in  an  early 
essay  of  Gieseler's,*  it  may  suffice  to  state,  that  we  here 
include  under  that  designation,  all  those  writings  which 
treat  of  the  same  subject  as  our  Gospels,  but  have  never- 
theless been  marked  off  from  them  by  the  general  sense 
and  judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  unauthoritative  on 
questions  of  faith  and  practice.  Such  works  have  contracted 
in  consequence  of  this  separation,  a  certain  heretical  taint, 
as  lying  outside  that  list  of  recognized  and  certified  works 
— ypa^X  KayovtC6fuyai — which  was  first  felt  to  be  a  kind  of 
controvei*sial  necessity  before  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
and  gradually  rose  into  undisputed  acknowledgment  towards 

time,  bat  were  sometimes  the  resalt  of  local  inflnenoe,  or  of  the  idioeyiienuiy  of 
the  aathor.  In  the  Clementine  Homilies,  which  some  critics  regard  as  an  earlier 
work  than  the  Recognitions,  the  formula  appears  more  amplified  stiU. 

Only  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  in  treating  of  what  he  calls  **  orthodox 
Apocrypha,**  that  is  Apocrypha  not  disowned,  if  not  directly  encouraged,  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  does  M,  Nicolas  enter  on  the  subject  which  is  handled  in  the 
present  article.  In  sketching  the  outline  of  these  later  legends,  he  displays 
that  happy  lightness  and  viTacity  of  style  which  is  the  charm  of  French  litera- 
ture, and  which  puts  the  reader  easily  in  possession  of  the  results  of  learning 
without  the  oppression  of  its  cumbrous  adjuncts.  He  observes,  that  these  later 
Apocrypha  ought  not  to  be  considered  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  but  are  the  direct 
product  and  expression  of  popular  feeling ;  and  that  this  gives  them  their  real 
value  and  interest  with  all  who  look  at  them  from  the  right  point  of  view. 
He  has  enriched  his  account  of  the  legends  relative  to  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  with  some  new  materials  furnished  by  an  Arabic  work,  of  which  the 
MS.  exists  in  the  library  of  Bonn,  and  which  has  been  published  within  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  by  Max.  Bnger.  Like  most  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  has 
many  affinities  with  other  forms  of  the  same  legend  in  Coptic  and  Greek 
(p.  233).  Before  concluding  this  note,  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  expreftsion 
of  our  satisfaction  at  the  development  of  a  new  type  of  Protestant  learning  on 
the  Continent,  which  from  the  mingled  reverence  and  courage  with  which  it 
encounteni  the  great  critical  problems  of  Christianity,  is  probably  destined  to 
exeroise  a  powerful  and,  we  will  hope,  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  theolo^cal 
opinion  of  the  day— combining  the  sharpness  and  precision  of  French  intellect 
with  the  breadth  and  variety  of  German  erudition. 

*  '*Wa8  heisst  Apocryphisch  I"  in  the  **Theologische  Studien  und  Eritl- 
ken"  for  1829.  To  tJiis  essay  Credner^s  learned  and  thorough  investigation  of 
the  histoiy  of  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word  cavwv,  supplies  a  valuable  com- 
plement from  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
when  the  Christians  wero  compelled  to  deliver  up  their  sacred  books,  seems 
first  to  have  impressed  a  specific  meaning  on  the  term  ean4mtcal,  which  ever 
afterwards  adhered  to  it.  But  the  ultimate  fixation  of  the  canon  was  evidently 
not  completed  in  the  time  of  Busebius.  Hardly  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth 
century  can  the  process  of  gradual  consolidation  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
limit.    Credner,  "  Zor  Geedbichte  des  Kanons,"  pp.  1 — 6S. 
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the  close  of  the  fourth.  Under  what  influences  the  selection 
appeara  to  have  been  chiefly  made,  we  shaU  briefly  indicate 
by  and  by.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  the  books  which  it  ex- 
cluded, must  have  been  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character, 
such  as  cannot  be  grouped  together  in  one  class ;  and  that 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  we  must  discriminate  them 
from  each  other  according  to  the  obvious  diversity  of  their 
origin  and  purport.  Tischendorf  has  remarked,*  that  there 
is  a  perceptible  diflFerence  of  character  between  the  earliest 
apocryphal  writings  which  preceded  or  were  contemporary 
with  the  appearance  of  our  canonical  Gospels,  and  produc- 
tions, coming  under  the  same  vague  description,  of  a  later 
date.  To  the  former  class  we  may  refer  the  gospels  accor- 
ding to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians,  and  probably  some 
other  works  of  a  similar  character  bearing  the  names  of 
Peter  and  Basilides.  These  older  writings  have  almost  en- 
tirely perished.  All  that  we  know  of  them  is  derived  from 
a  very  few  fragments  and  some  scattered  notices  in  the  early 
Fathers.  Perhaps  the  gospel  used  by  Marcion,  could  we 
be  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  a  mutilation  of  our  canonical 
Luke,  might  be  put  into  the  same  category.-f*  If  we  could 
recover  these  most  ancient  Apocrypha  in  their  primitive 
state,  they  would  afford  us  great  help  in  tracing  the  origin 
and  formation  of  our  present  Gospels.  We  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  originated  in  fraud  or  wanton  fiction, 
any  more  than  our  own.  They  were,  like  them,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  result  probably  of  a  simple  conversion  of  oral 
tradition  into  writing,  from  the  natural  wish  to  preserve  a 
more  accurate  record  of  the  wonderful  history  that  had 


*  I)e  ETADgel.  Apoer.  Origine  et  Usa,  P.  i.  §  3. 

f  Hahn,  working  out  the  iDdications  of  Tertullian  and  other  ancient  vritera, 
has  endeavoured  to  Muce  Luke's  Gospel  to  the  shape  and  within  the  limite 
which  he  supposes  to  have  eharacterized  that  of  Marcion.  In  this  conjectural 
form  Thilo,  on  what  seem  to  us  insufficient  grounds,  has  given  it  a  place  in 
his  *^ Codex  Apocryphus.**  Still  leas  reason  had  he,  we  think,  for  introducing 
into  his  work  the  collation  of  the  'IonIvvov  tiayyiXio^  made  by  a  Danish  dirine 
from  the  mysterious  original  proserred  in  the  arohives  of  the  Templars  at  Paris : — 
though  we  can  half  forgive  him  this  violation  of  rigid  critical  propriety,  for  the 
sake  of  the  interesting  disquisition  to  which  it  has  given  occasion,  and  the 
evidence  which  he  has  adduced  from  this  strange  document,  with  its  appended 
ritual,  of  the  existence  of  pantheistic  belief  in  that  religious  society  at  the 
beginning  probably  of  the  last  century.  In  the  second  volume  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  "Histoire  des  Sectes  Religieuses'*  (Paris,  182S),  the  Abb6  Gr^goire  has 
given  an  account  of  this  Templar  manuscript. 
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come  down  to  them,  and  with  not  a  thought  beyond  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  rAIacteur  himself  and  the  small 
circle  of  his  m^re  intimate  assooiates.  In  this  state,  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  frequently  transcribed,  they  would 
inevitably  go  through  the  same  process  of  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  accretion,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  materials  at  least  of  our  three  first  Gospels  must 
also  have  traversed,  before  they  attained  the  form  in  which  we 
now  possess  them ;  new  matter  being  almost  unconsciously 
attracted  to  them  by  the  spiritual  affinities  predominant  in 
the  social  atmosphere  where  they  grew.  Cherished  by  com- 
munities which  either  remained  or  were  thrast  outside  the 
Catholic  Church,  they  retained  or  developed  tendencies  of 
thought  which  became  more  and  more  diveigent  from  the 
orthodox  standard ;  and  as  they  were  not  arrested  in  their 
growth  by  any  authoritative  canonization,  they  were  of  course 
more  exposed  to  arbitrary  interpolation  and  embellishment^ 
when  the  mythic  spirit  after  the  age  of  martyrdom  took 
such  a  bewildering  hold  of  the  mind  of  Christendom.  This 
is  perhaps  the  reason,  why  the  few  fragments  of  them  which 
still  subsist,  appear  to  such  disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
the  soberness  and  simplicity  of  the  canonical  narratives,  and 
why  they  have  been  so  generally  considered  writings  of  the 
same  class  with  the  later  Apocrypha^  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  wanton  exaggerations  of  fable. 

The  general  recognition  of  canonical  books  gave  a  new 
stimulus  to  apocryphal  fiction,  which  the  Catholics  ultimately 
encouraged  quite  as  much  as  the  heretics.  For  our  Gospels, 
concentrating  their  chief  interest  on  the  religious  contents  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  only  narrating  at  any  leugth  the  trans- 
actions  of  his  public  ministry,  have  given  few  details  respect- 
ing his  parentage  and  childhood,  and  have  been  remarkably 
brief  and  fragmentary  in  their  notices  of  the  mysterious  close 
of  his  earthly  career ;  and  these  are  the  very  points  in  his 
history  on  which  the  popular  curiosity  became  most  intensely 
excited.  In  the  effort  to  gratify  this  craving  for  more  in- 
formation than  the  canonical  writings  could  supply,  the 
later  Apocrypha,  a  considerable  mass  of  which  still  exists, 
had  their  source.  They  consist  chiefly  of  minute  particiilars 
respecting  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  childhood  of  Jesus, 
as  well  as  of  amplified  descriptions  of  his  trial  and  cruci- 
fixion and  descent  into  the  invisible  world.     They  em- 
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bellish,  it  will  be  observed,  the  opposite  ends  of  his  history, 
where,  fipm  the  absence  of  positive  fact,  the  freest  play  was 
opened  to  the  imagination,-  and  where  they  tower  like  two 
bright  cloud-columns  into  the  skies,  embracing  the  more 
prosaic  period  of  his  earthly  humiliation  between  them. 
It  is  from  this  same  part  of  the  evangelical  story,  where 
the  marvellous  is  most  conspicuously  displayed,  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  divine  into  the  human,  and  its  subsequent 
return  to  heaven,  that  sacred  art  has  ever  drawn  its  favourite 
subjects — ^the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Kings  and  the  Shepherds,  the  Flight  into  Egypt ;  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  narration — the  Crucifixion,  the  De- 
position, the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. More  placid  and  homely  scenes  from  the  interior  of 
Christ's  ministry  were  less  frequently  selected  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  chisel  or  the  brush.  We  can  trace  a  large 
portion  of  the  subjects  of  mediaeval  art  to  the  descriptions  of 
the  apocryphal  Gospels,  to  which  we  must  add  the  Legends 
of  the  Saints  as  a  kindred  and  equally  fertile  source. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  widely  diffused  of  the 
apocryphal  Gospels  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Protevanffdium 
(first  Gospel),  ascribed  to  James  the  Less,  sometimes  called 
the  Lord's  brother,  and  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Origen 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  substance  of  its 
contents,  for  he  quotes  the  "  Book  of  James''  for  the  fact 
that  Jesus  had  brothers,  as  a  work  of  equal  notoriety  with 
the  "  Gospel  of  Peter."  *  This  aeems  to  justify  us  in  carrying 
back  the  nucleus  at  least  of  the  present  narrative  to  the 
second  century.  To  what  class  of  believers  it  must  be 
ascribed,  has  been  much.controverted  among  the  leamed."f- 
As  it  lays  so  much  stress  on  the  virginity  of  Mary,  Tischen- 
dori^  for  this  and  some  other  reasons,  is  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  the  production  of  an  Ebionite  affected  by  Gnostic  ten- 
dencies. It  commences,  ia  decidedly  Jewish  style>  with  an 
account  of  the  birth  of  Mary,  after  the  union  of  her  parents, 
Joachim  and  Anna^  had  been  for  a  long  time  unfruitful 
When  she  had  completed  her  third  year,  Mary  was  com- 
mitted to  the  temple,  and  there  nurtured  under  the  charge 
of  the  priesthood  till  she  was  twelva    At  that  age  it  was 

*  Comm.  Matt,  iii.,  cited  by  Tischendorf,  Frolegom.  p.  ziii. 

f  Their  Tarious  theories  may  be  seen  in  Tiscbendoif,  "  Be  Bvang.  Orig.  et 
Ubu,"  i.  i  9. 
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thought  expedient  to  select  a  husband  for  her ;  and  when 
a  summons  had  been  sent  by  the  high-priest  throughout 
Judsea  inviting  widowers  to  offer  themselves,  various  suitors 
appeared,  each  bearing  a  rod  in  his  hand — among  them 
Joseph,  then  advanced  in  years.  The  high-priest  Zacharias 
took  their  several  rods,  entered  the  sanctuary  and  prayed  On 
returning  them  to  their  several  owners,  no  sign  followed  till 
he  came  last  in  order  to  Joseph,  when  a  dove  issued  from  the 
rod  cmd  alighted  on  Joseph's  head.  This  was  regarded  as 
a  sure  sign  of  the  decree  of  Heaven ;  and  Joseph  was  ordered, 
imder  pain  of  divine  displeasure,  to  take  Mary  to  his  housa 
There  he  left  her  for  a  time  to  pursue  his  trade  at  a  distance. 
In  the  meanwhile  Maiy  was  selected  out  of  seven  virgins 
to  work  a  rich  veil  for  the  templa  Before  this  task  was 
finished,  she  was  surprised  one  day  at  the  fountain  with  a 
voice  greeting  her  in  the  very  words  which  we  find  in 
our  Luke  L  28.  On  taking  her  work  to  the  temple,  she 
received  the  blessing  of  the  high-priest ;  and  soon  after  a 
similar  benediction  from  her  relative,  Elizabeth,  in  the 
words  of  Luke  i  42 — 44.  Mary  was  troubled,  and  did  not 
understand  what  aU  this  meant ;  but  she  had  already  con- 
ceived under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  She  was 
now  sixteen;  and  in  her  sixth  month,  Joseph  returned 
home.  He  was  much  distressed,  and  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
but  was  re-assured  and  comforted  by  a  communication  from 
an  angel  in  a  dream  that  same  night  The  matter  came 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  Joseph  was  charged  with  having 
been  unfaithful  to  his  trust ;  but  he  and  Mary  were  sub- 
jected to  the  test  enjoined  by  the  law  {to  v^wp  Trj^  iXiyiewc, 
Numbers  v.  18 — 28),  and  found  guiltless.  Then  follows 
a  narrative — ^in  which  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
are  strangely  jumbled  together,  with  much  legendary  inter- 
polation— of  the  circumstances  of  the  Nativity,  of  the  ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  and  of  the  slaughter  of  the  children  by 
command  of  Herod.  Part  of  this  narrative  (c.  xviii  xix.)  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Joseph.  It  is  in  execrable  taste,  and 
must  be  from  a  later  hand.  "  Just  before  the  birth,"  he  is 
represented  as  saying,  "I  Joseph  was  walking  and  not 
walking ;  and  I  looked  up  into  the  air,  and  I  saw  the  air 
amazed ;  and  I  looked  up  to  the  pole  of  heaven,  and  saw  it 
standing,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  quite  still ;  and  I  looked 
on  the  earthy  and  saw  a  dish  set  out,  and  labourers  placed 
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at  it ;  and  those  who  were  chewing,  did  not  chew ;  and 
those  who  lifted  up  their  hands,  did  not  lift  them  up ;  and 
those  who  put  them  to  their  mouth,  did  not  put  them ;  and 
the  faces  of  all  of  them  were  looking  upwards :  and  I  saw 
sheep  being  driven,  and  the  sheep  stood  still,  and  the  shep- 
herd raised  his  hand  to  smite  them,  and  hiB  hand  remained 
aloft :  and  I  looked  on  the  stream  of  the  river,  and  saw  the 
mouths  of  the  kids  applied  to  it,  and  they  did  not  drink ; 
and  all  things  were  astonished  and  confoimded  in  theit 
coursa" 

The  principal  apocryphal  additions  to  the  story  are  the 
following.  The  birth  takes  place  in  a  cava  Joseph  goes 
to  seek  a  midwifa  She  is  at  first  incredulous,  but  on  enter- 
ing the  cave,  bursts  into  a  sudden  exclamation  of  belief 
and  wonder ;  for  a  cloud  had  overshadowed  the  cave,  and 
then  came  a  great  light  which  their  eyes  could  not  bear, 
and  as  the  light  gradually  receded,  it  exposed  to  view  the 
infant  sucking  his  mother's  breast  A  radiance  encircling 
the  new-bom  babe  is  a  constant  incident  in  pictures  of  the 
Nativity.  On  quitting  the  cave,  the  midwife  meets  Salome, 
who,  like  herself,  will  not  at  first  believe  that  a  virgin  could 
bear  a  son,  and,  as  a  penalty,  is  visited  with  a  .burning  in 
her  hand ;  but  on  seeing,  she  has  faith,  and  her  hand  is 
healed  The  Magi,  guided  by  a  star,  bring  their  gifts  to 
the  cave,  and  adore  the  child.  This  excites  the  suspicions 
of  Herod,  who  orders  the  massacre.  Mary  conceals  her 
child.  Elizabeth  with  John  fled  into  the  mountains,  but 
could  find  no  place  of  refuge.  Qroaning,  she  exclaimed^ 
"  Mountain,  mountain,  receive  the  mother  with  her  child," 
for  she  could  go  no  further ;  when  straightway  the  moun- 
tain opened  and  enclosed  them  within  the  cleft  Zacharias, 
left  in  the  temple  and  unable  to  give  any  account  of  his 
son,  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  at  the  partition  (vepl  to 
^lafpayfm),^  with  evident  allusion  to  Matt  xxiii.  35.  A 
great  miracle  followed  his  death.  His  body  could  not  be 
found,  only  his  blood,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  slain, 
congealed  to  a  stona  Lots  were  cast  for  his  successor ;  and 
the  lot  fell  on  Symeon,  of  whom  it  had  been  foretold,  that 
he  should  not  see  death  till  he  beheld  Christ  in  the  flesh. 


*  The  reference  to  Matthew  seems  to  render  this,  which  is  adopted  by  Thib, 
a  more  probable  reading  than  did^avfia,  which  Tischendorf  approves. 
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The  whole  narrative  concludes  with  the  following  statement 
by  the  assumed  author :  *'  I,  James,  who  wrote  this  history 
in  Jerusalem,  when  there  was  a  tumult  on  the  death  of 
Herod,  withdrew  into  the  desert  till  the  tumult  in  Jerusa- 
lem had  ceased,  glorifying  the  Lord  God  who  bestowed  on 
me  the  gift  and  wisdom  to  write  this  history.  And  grace 
shall  be  with  them  that  fear  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen."* 

We  have  exhibited  this  outline  of  the  most  widely  cir- 
culated of  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  general  character  of  these  legendary  narrativea 
Under  difiTerent  forms  the  same  fundamental  theme  is  re- 
peated again  and  again  with  endless  variations.  Origen  bears 
witness,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  diffusion  of  the  substance 
of  the  "  Protevangelium  Jacobi"  in  the  Greek  Church  as 
early  as  the  first  half  of  the  third  century ;  and  Dr.  Wrijght^ 
of  the  British  Museum,  has  recently  published  a  Syriac 
fragment  of  it  found  among  the  Nitri^  MSS.,  which  he 
refers,  from  the  character  in  which  it  is  written,  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  century.f  Subsequently,  the  same  story 
passed  to  the  Latins,  not  in  a  simple  version,  but  arbitrarily 
modified  to  meet  new  tastes  and  the  growing  appetite  for 
the  marvellous.  Of  this  character  are  two  works  which 
Tischendorf  has  re-edited  from  better  critical  sources  than 
Thilo  had  access  to,  viz.,  the  "  Pseudo-Mattheei  Evangelium" 
(the  Gospel  falsely  called  Matthew's)  and  the  "  Evangelium 
de  Nativitate  Mariae"  (Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary).  J 
The  first  of  these  is  described  in  the  Vatican  Codex  used  by 
Tischendorf,  as  having  been  written  in  Hebrew  by  Matthew 

*  This  epilogue,  as  given  by  Th\lo,  is  very  different  and  much  shorter. 

f  Contributions  to  Apocryphal  Literature,  etc,  from  the  Syriac,  pp.  1 — 5. 

X  Of  the  first-mentioned  of  these  works,  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  had 
been  already  published  by  Thilo,  continuing  the  narratiye  till  the  return  out 
of  Egypt,  with  a  different  title  and  prologue,  announcing  James  as  the  author. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  original  connection  of  the  history  with  the 
**  Protevangelium."  The  seventeen  following  chapters,  which  Tischendorf  has 
now  for  the  first  time  edited  from  the  MS.,  relate  chiefly  to  Che  wonders  wrought  « 
by  the  boy  Jesus  in  his  own  country.  The  change  of  the  author's  name,  in  the 
titles  of  the  different  versions,  from  James  to  Matthew,  shews  how  unscrupu- 
lously these  legendary  narratives  were  recommended  to  the  reader  by  any  great 
apostolic  authority  which  happened  to  strike  the  fancy  of  those  who  from  time 
to  time  transcribed  and  re-fashioned  them.*  The  second  work  alluded  to,  on 
the  Nativity  of  Mary,  which  is  much  shorter  and  simpler  than  the  preceding 
one,  appears  both  in  Thilo  and  in  Tischendorf  under  the  same  title,  and  their 
texts  closely  agree. 
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and  translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome.  According  to  a  pre^ 
feice  found  in  Tischendorf  s  authorities,  two  bishops,  Croma- 
tius  and  Eliodorus,  wrote  to  Jerome  requesting  him  to  trans- 
late this  Hebrew  Matthew,  which  they  had  heard  he  had 
lately  found,  into  Latin.  Jerome  told  them,  in  reply,  that 
the  work  had  been  purposely  kept  secret,  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  the  author,  but  had  been  brought  to  light 
by  a  certain  Manichaean  named  Leucius  (qui  etiam  aposto- 
lorum  gesta  falso  sermone  conscripsit),  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  his  own  heresy.  Jerome  had  now  translated  it,  not  as 
an  addition  to  canonical  scripture,  43ut  to  confute  the  heresy 
which  it  was  intended  to  promote.  The  Latin  of  this  reply 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  it  could  not  have  come  from  the 
pen  of  Jerome ;  and  the  extravagance  of  the  fiction  that 
ensues,  furnishes, 'we  think,  conclusive  evidence  of  a  late 
origin.  So  far  as  we  can  trace  the  writer  s  meaning,  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  confused  notion  of  some  work  in  Hebrew  by 
Matthew,  a  version  of  which  had  got  into  use  among  the 
heretics,  and  to  have  also  known,  in  a  dim,  traditional  way, 
that  Jerome  used  his  Hebrew  learning  (a  rare  accomplish- 
ment among  the  Latins)  for  the  instruction  of  the  West 
The  "  Pseudo-Matthflei  Evangelium"  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  treats  of  the  parentage  of  the  Virgin,  the  Nativity, 
the  presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi 
after  the  completion  of  the  second  year,  Herod's  suspicions 
and  massacre  of  the  children — ^the  same  matter  which  is 
contained  in  the  "  Protevangelium,"  with  the  amplifications 
and  variations  that  always  accompany  the  propagation  of  a 
legend.  It  gives,  in  much  detail  and  with  a  large  embel- 
lishment of  the  marvellous,  the  particulara  of  the  descent 
into  Egypt, — ^a  part  of  the  history  which,  singularly  enough, 
is  altogether  omitted  by  the  "  Protevangelium,"  either  from 
its  breaking  off  at  that  point,  or  more  probably  from  its 
providing  for  the  safety  of  Mary  and  her  Son  in  another 
way  (see  c.  xxii).*    According  to  the  "  Pseudo-Matthaeus," 


*  There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  at  this  point  between  the  two  narratiTes. 
The  "Protevangelium"  enhuges  on  the  slaughter,  including  in  its oonaequencee 
the  miraculous  preservation  of  Elisabeth  and  her  son,  and  the  massacre  of 
Zacharias  in  the  Temple.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  even  allude  to  the 
flight  into  Egypt,  but  adds  simply,  in  words  strangely  adopted  from  Luke  ii.  7, 
that,  when  Mary  heard  of  the  killing  of  the  children,  ^o/3i|0li(ra  Aa/3c  t6 
iraiiiov  xal  l<nrapyavw9tv  dvrb  Kal  iOiiKiv  iv  fd.rvy  povv — combining  in 
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as  the  holy  femily  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  dragons 
issued  from  a  cave  where  they  were  resting,  when  the  infant 
Jesus  descended  from  his  mothei^s  bosom  and  compelled 
them  to  retire  and  adore.  Then  lions  and  leopards  accom- 
panied and  preceded  them  through  the  desert,  shewing  them 
the  way,  and  bowing  their  heads  before  them,  and  offering 
no  injury  to  the  oxen  and  other  domestic  animals  which 
they  had  with  them.  When  Mary  one  day  was  overpowered 
by  the  heat,  and  sought  'shdter  under  a  palm-tree,  it  bent 
its  branches  over  her  that  she  might  partake  of  its  fruit, 
while  a  spring  of  pure  water  gushed  forth  at  its  foot  In 
acknowledgment  of  this  kindness,  Jesus  commanded  that  a 
branch  of  this  palm  should  be  transplanted  to  paradise, 
and  that  the  palm  itself  should  henceforth  be  a  symbol  of 
victory :  **  and,  when  he  had  said  this,  lo,  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared,  standing  over  the  palm-txee,  and  canying 
away  one  of  its  branches,  as  he  flew  through  the  midst  of 
heaven  with  the  branch  in  his  hand.  And  when  they  saw 
this,  they  became  as  dead ;  and  Jesus  spake  to  them,  saying, 
*  Wherefore  has  fear  seized  your  hearts  ?  Know  ye  not  that 
this  palm  which  I  have  caused  to  be  transplanted  into 
paradise,  shall  become  a  delight  and  refreshment  to  all 
saints,  as  it  has  been  to  us  in  this  wilderness  f  And  they 
were  filled  with  joy,  and  rose  up  strengthened."  ♦  On  reach- 
ing Egypt,  they  sought  shelter  for  the  night  in  a  temple, 
when  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  idols  fell  down  and  brake 
in  pieces  before  the  fece  of  Mary  and  her  son.  The  poetical 
feeling  which,  with  all  their  extravagance,  still  breathes 
through  some  of  these  wild  legends,  has  evidently  been  sug- 
gestedHby  passages  in  the  old  prophets,  especially  Isaiah, 
which  were  believed  to  have  reference  to  the  times  of  the 
Messiah.  Bv  a  process  not  unusual^  the  writer  has  turned 
poetry  into  history,  and  so  furnished  himself  abundantly 
with  the  miraculous. 

The  latter  part  of  this  apocryphal  work  forms  a  Gospel 
of  the  InfiEuicy ;  and  with  not  a  few  unmistakeable  allu- 

thi*  oztraoxdinary  manner  the  irreooneilable  narratiTes  of  Matthew  and  Lake. 
The  "  Peendo-Mattheag"  notices  in  the  briefest  way  the  murder  of  the  inno- 
cents,  bat  gires  fall  reins  to  his  imagination  in  describing  the  flight. 

*  This  whole  narratiTe  (as  Thilo  has  remarked)  is  so  graphic,  that  the  author 
might  seem  to  have  had  some  picture  before  his  eyes.  It  inrolTes  a  strange 
anachronism,  perverting  the  old  heathen  crown  of  rictory  to  the  pnrpose  of  a 
Christian  legend. 
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sions  to  our  four  canonical  Gospels,  which  render  its  diver- 
gency the  more  surprising,  narrates  a  number  of  most 
repulsive  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  boy 
Jesus  on  his  return  home  with  his  parents.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  the  most  puerile  way,  and  exhibit  the  character 
of  Jesus  in  a  very  unamiaUe  light — ^aiTogant,  stem,  and  even 
ferocious.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  anything  in  greater 
contrast  with  the  representation  of  our  Gospels,  The  nar- 
rative must  have  originated  at  a  time  when  the  sweet  and 
loving  qualities  which  the  primitive  tradition  so  distinctly 
expresses,  had  completely  faded  away  from  the  popular 
conception,  and  the  evangelical  Christ  had  been  transformed 
into  a  "rex  tremendse  majestatis,'*  in  whom  power  was  more 
conspicuous  than  benignity.  A  few  specimens  will  suffice ; 
but  they  are  necessary  to  a  fuU  illustration  of  our  subject 
When  he  had  entered  his  fourth  year,  after  his  return  into 
Galilee,  Jesus  was  playing  one  day  with  some  other  children 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  amusing  himself  with  making 
seven  receptacles  in  the  mud  for  water  brought  into  them 
by  channels  from  the  river,  and  opening  a  passage  for  it 
back  again  through  others ;  when  one  of  his  companions 
("  filius  diaboli'* — notice  the  spirit  of  the  narrative)  malici- 
ously closed  up  the  access  and  destroyed  the  work  on  which 
Jesus  had  been  engaged.  Jesus,  perceiving  this,  exclaimed, 
"  Woe  to  thee,  thou  son  of  death,  thou  son  of  Satan  !  Dost 
thou  thus  destroy  my  work?*'  And  forthwith  the  child 
died.  Great  indignation  was  naturally  excited  in  the  parents 
and  others.  But  Joseph  was  afraid  to  expostulate  with 
Jesus ;  and  when  Mary  inquired  why  he  had  caused  the 
death  of  the  child,  he  answered, "  He  deserved  to  die,  because 
he  destroyed  the  works  which  I  had  made."  His  mother 
begged  him  to  desist,  for  fear  of  consequences — "  quia  in- 
Burgunt  in  nos  omnes  f  when  he,  not  willing  to  give  pain 
to  his  mother,  struck  with  his  right  foot  the  buttocks  of  the 
deceased,  and  said  to  him,  "  Arise,  thou  son  of  iniquity,  for 
thou  deservest  not  to  enter  into  the  rest  of  my  Father,  be- 
cause thou  destroyedst  the  works  which  I  had  made."  Then 
he  that  was- dead  arose  and  went  his  way ;  and  Jesus  re- 
sumed undisturbed  his  employment  of  conducting  water 
from  and  to  the  Jordan.  There  is  a  touch  of  offensive 
levity  in  this  shocking  legend,  which  calls  to  mind  simi- 
lar combinations  of  the  horrible  and  the  ludicrous,  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  mediaeval  paintings  and  bas-reliefs. 
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and  indicates  a  state  of  mind,  intermingling  the  deepest 
superstition  with  gross  irreverence,  which  it  is  difficult  in 
our  day  to  realiza  The  same  legend  occurs  again,  somewhat 
varied  in  form,  c  xxviii.  Not  one  miracle  is  recorded  that 
has  any  moral  beauty  in  it  They  are  aU  displays  of  mere 
power,  like  that  of  a  wizard  or  sorcerer.  When  accused  of 
diverting  himself  with  forming  sparrows  of  clay  on  the 
sabbath,  he  claps  his  hands  and  says,  "My!"  and  they 
instantly  become  living  birds  on  the  wing.  He  strikes  with 
immediate  death  another  boy  who  rudely  rushes  against 
him,  but  afterwards  restores  him  to  Ufe.  He  confounds  his 
teachers  by  his  knowledge  of  minute  literal  subtleties — a 
marked  contrast  to  the  beautiful  episode  in  Luke  iL  40 — 52. 
A  child  having  fallen  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  Jesus  is 
charged  with  having  thrown  him  down,  and  revives  him 
from  the  dead  to  obtain  from  him  a  denial  of  the  fact  His 
pitcher  being  broken  at  the  fountain,  he  carries  the  water 
in  his  cloak.  A  grain  of  wheat  that  he  sows  returns  an 
enormous  increase.  On  the  road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem 
he  enters  a  lion's  den,  when  the  whelps  fawn  playfully  at 
his  feet,  while  the  old  ones  stand  at  a  distance  and  adore 
him,  with  bowed  heads  and  wagging  tails.  Joseph,  being 
perplexed  one  day  with  having  to  make  a  couch  of  two  un- 
equal planks  of  wood,  which  Jesus  had  brought  from  the 
forest,  Jesus,  by  pulling  the  shorter  towards  himself,  made 
it  eqiial  to  the  longer.  When  his  brother  James  was  once 
gathering  herbs  in  the  garden,  a  viper  came  suddenly  out 
of  its  hole  and  struck  has  hand.  Jesus,  hearing  a  cry  of 
pain,  simply  breathed  on  his  brother's  hand,  and  it  was 
healed,  and  the  viper  fell  dead.  His  relatives,  we  are  told, 
never  ventured  to  eat  or  drink  till  he  had  blessed  the  food, 
and  would  not  sit  down  to  tabte  while  he  was  absent; 
for  they  watched  and  followed  him  reverently,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  light  set  before  their  eyes.  Of  such  strange  stuff  is 
this  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  composed,  wanting  even  the 
simple,  childlike  beauty  of  a  nursery  tale.  It  was  not  spon- 
taneous fancy,  but  deliberate  fiction.  It  is  relieved  by  only 
one  trait  of  poetical  beauty.  When  the  child  slept,  whether 
by  night  or  by  day,  a  halo  of  divine  glory,  we  are  told,  encir- 
cled him.* 

*  '*  Qoando  Jesus  donniebat,  sive  in  die  sive  in  nocte,  claritas  Dei  8plende1)at 
super  emn,"  c.  zzxii.     In  Codex  B  of  this  apocryphon,  a  notice  occurs  of  the 
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Next  in.age  and  extent  of  difFdsion  to  the  ^'Protevange- 
lium,"  and  still  more  disfigured  by  tasteless  extravagance, 
is  the  Gospel  which  bears  the  name  of  Thomas,  '*  Evange- 
lium  Thomse."  Tischendorf  exhibits  three  forms  of  this  work, 
two  in  Greek  and  one  in  Latin.  In  one  of  the  Greek  forms, 
the  author  is  called  "  Israelite"  and  "  philosopher,"  by  which 
last  term,  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  usage,  was  only 
meant  a  Christian  ascetic ;  in  the  other,  he  is  called  "  the 
apostla"  The  Latin  version  simply  gives  the  name  without 
any  further  specification.  It  appears  that  there  were  several 
Latin  versions.  That  which  Thilo  has  printed  by  the  side 
of  the  Greek,  is  very  different  from  that  now  first  edited 
from  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Tischendorf  It  seems  probable 
that  in  its  oldest  form  this  gospel  was  known  to  Irenseus, 
Origen,  Hippolytus  and  Eusebius.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem* 
denies  its  apostolic  authorship,  and  ascribes  it  to  a  Thomas, 
who  was  one  of  the  three  disciples  of  Manes.*!-  He  knew 
that  the  book  was  used  by  the  Manichseans,  and  therefore 
concluded,  against  all  probability,  that  it  originated  with 
thiem.  The  question  arises,  whether  the  book  which  has 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Thomas,  be  the  same 
as  the  one  referred  to  by  the  early  Fathers.  In  MSS.  now 
extant  the  titles  vary  much  from  the  ancient  patristical 
citations.  But  every  one  acquainted  with  this  branch  of 
literary  history,  knows  well  the  extreme  licence  which  tran- 
scribers allowed  themselves  in  modifying  both  the  titles 
and  the  contents  of  these  popular  legends.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  identity  of  the  two  books^ 

family  of  Jmub  (infleited  by  Tiacbendorf  in  bis  lower  maigin)  wbicb  earioaaly 
illnatratee  tbe  ignorance  or  miaapprebenaion  of  tbe  canonical  narratiTea,  in 
wbicb  popular  traditiona  originated.  On  tbe  deatb  of  Josepb,  Mary  went  to 
live  witb  ber  nepbewa  and  nieoea,  tbe  cbildren  of  ber  aisteiB.  Tbere  were  two 
aisters,  Anna  and  Bmerina.  Bmerina  waa  tbe  motber  of  Eliaabetb,  tbe  motber 
of  Jobn  tbe  Baptist ;  Anna  waa  tbe  motber  of  tbe  Virgin  Maiy ;  ao  that  Blizabetb 
and  ICaiy  were  first  cooaina.  Anna,  being  very  bandaome,  on  tbe  death  of 
Joaebim,  married  for  ber  aecond  husband  ClMphaa,  by  whom  abe  bad  a  daughter, 
alao  called  Mary,  who  married  Alpbnna.  On  the  death  of  Cleophas,  Anna 
mamed,  a  third  time,  Salome  (probably  we  must  read  Salomon),  by  whom  she 
bad  a  daughter,  again  called  Bfary,  who  married  Zebedee,  and  was  tbe  motber 
of  James  and  John.  Another  form  of  tbe  same  legend  is  prefixed  to  aome 
copies  of  tbe  "Pseudo-Mattbieas."  They  must  be  anterior  to  tbe  time  when 
tbe  Church  began  to  insist  on  the  rirginity  of  Anna  not  less  than  on  that  of 
Mary. 

*  Catecbes.  iv.  ri. 

t  Tbe  original  passages  are  £jyen  by  Tisohendoif,  Prol^m.  pp.  zxxLx,  xl. 
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and  that  what  we  possess  is  only  an  amplification  of  the 
primitive  ground-work.  The  whole  of  this  gospel  has  not 
been  preserved.  What  remains  is  chiefly  a  gospel  of  the 
infancy.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  Gnostic  with 
Docetic  tendencies,  alleging  the  miracles  of  the  childhood 
of  Jesus,  with  a  view  to  shew  that  he  was  wholly  divine 
from  the  first.  It  seems  to  have  passed  more  and  more 
within  the  sphere  of  heretical  influenca  Its  doctrines  re« 
semble  those  ascribed  to  the  Marcosians,  one  of  whom 
Beausobre  supposed  to  have  written  the  book.  From  the 
Marcosians  it  passed  to  the  Docetse,  the  Naasseni  and  the 
Manichseans ;  but  itdoes  notappear  to  have  been  ever  entirely 
repudiated  by  the  Catholics.  We  will  not  weary  our  readers 
by  citations  from  the  different  versions  of  this  gospel  They 
coiTespond  in  character  with  those  already  given  from  the 
"  Protevangelium"  and  the  ''Pseudo-MatthsBus."  Their  de- 
scription of  the  infancy  of  Jesus  is  at  once  puerile  and  re- 
pulsiva  They  ascribe  wonderful  power  to  a  child,  exercised 
without  a  child's  sweetness  g»nd  simplicity.  They  do  not 
exhibit  a  trace  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom.  In  the  third 
form,  now  first  published  by  Tischendorf,  the  barbarism  of 
the  Latinity  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rude  coarseness 
of  the  narration.  In  strange  contrast  with  the  matter  amidst 
which  it  is  embedded,  we  find  the  charmingly  natural  story 
told  by  Luke,  ii.  41 — 52,  introduced  in  ch.  xix.  of  Grsec.  A.* 
There  is  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
of  which  Thilo  has  published  a  corrected  text  with  a 
Latin  translation  attached.  Tischendorf  has  given  only  the 
Latin  translation,  corrected,  however,  in  several  places  by 
careful  collation  with  the  Arabic  original  The  Arabic  was 
first  published  by  Sikius  at  Utrecht  in  1697,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  library  of  Golius ;  and  his  Latin  version  was  reprinted 
in  the  works  of  Fabricius  and  Jones.  Tischendorf  divides 
this  gospel  into  three  parts,  distinguishable  by  their  different 
contents.  The  first,  preceded  by  an  invocation  to  the  Trinity, 
and  embracing  nine  chapters,  has  drawn  its  materials  from 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  and  the  "Protevangelium" 
or  "  Pseudo-Jacobus."  The  third,  from  the  thirty-first  chap- 

*  It  is  a  proof  of  the  vide  diffusion  and  great  popularity  of  these  apocryphal 
legends,  that  they  were  circulated  in  various  languages.  Dr.  Wright  has  re- 
cently published  a  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  in  Syriac,  found  among  the 
Nitrian  MSS;  in  the  British  Museum. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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ter  to  the  end,  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  "  Psendo-Thomaa." 
The  second  or  middle  part  abounds  in  fables  and  legends 
of  obviously  Oriental  character.  Patches  of  the  same  Oriental 
stamp  are  also  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  the  first 
and  third  parts  of  the  book.  It  cannot  be  the  work  of  one 
original  author,  but  rather  of  some  compiler  who  has  derived 
his  materials  firom  various  sources,  and  confusedly  jumbled 
them  together.  Two  things  may  be  considered  tolerably 
certain  about  this  "  Gospel  of  the  Infency" — ^that  its  matter 
has  been  drawn  from  older  books,  and  that  the  compilation 
has  been  made  by  an  Oriental  Tischendorf  thinks,  that  it 
may  have  been  rendered  fix)m  an  earlier  Syriac  or  Coptic 
text ;  and  tells  us,  that  a  copy  of  the  Sjrriac  text  still  exists. 
The  present  Arabic  text  is  said  to  exhibit  traces  of  Syriac 
origin.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  much  used  by  the 
Nestorians  of  Syria,  Persia  and  Malabar,  probably  from  its 
favouring  their  doctrinal  views  ;*  and  was  recommended  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  both  Arab  and  Copt,  by  its  con- 
stant allusion  to  places  in  Egypt,  ^nd  its  abounding  in  the 
sort  of  wonderful  stories  which  have  always  been  popular 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  As  it  greatly  exalts  the  Virgin, 
some  have,  supposed  that  it  was  originally  drawn  up  for 
use  in  the  public  service  on  days  devoted  to  her  honour. 
Though  many  of  its  materials  have  been  taken  from  "Pseudo- 
Thomas,"  it  exhibits  the  youthful  Jesus  in  a  more  amiable 
light  than  that  apocryphal  work.  Its  early  date  and  wide 
diffusion  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
traditions  which  it  circulates  about  the  childhood  of  Jesus 
have  been  accepted  and  approved  by  Mahometans  as  well  as 
by  Christians.  It  is  true,  they  may  have  come  to  both  through 
an  oral  channel  But  the  early  date  of  this  gospel  is  indicated 
by  other  and  independent  evidenca  Its  contents  are  said, 
in  the  first  chapter,  to  have  been  found  in  a  book  written 
by  Joseph,  a  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Christ,  whom  some 
persons  identified  with  Caiaphas.  The  following  are  speci- 
mens of  the  characteristic  marvels  with  which  it  abounda 
Jesus  spoke  in  his  cradle,  and  told  his  mother  that  he  was 
6  \6yoc.  The  water  in  which  he  had  been  washed,  and  the 
clouts  in  which  he  had  been  swathed,  were  supposed  to 
— ' — 

*  See  a  citation  in  Thilo,  Prolegom.  zudr,  zzxy,  from  Lacrose,  vho  thinks 
it  was  written  by  a  Nestorian. 
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cany  with  them  a  healing  power.  The  story  of  the  three 
sisters  bewailing  a  brother  who  had  been  transformed  into  a 
mule,  and  of  his  restoration  to  his  former  shape  by  the  Yir- 
gin's  taking  the  child  Jesus  and  setting  him  on  the  animal's 
back,  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  semi-comical  tales  of  the 
same  kind  that  occur  in  Apuleius  and  the  Arabian  Nights, 
themselves  of  African  origin.  Many  of  those  with  whom 
Jesus  came  into  collision  when  a  boy,  are  here  represented 
as  afterwards  standing  in  close  personal  relations  with  him ; 
as,  for  instance,  Bartholomew,  Simon  the  Canaanite,  Judas 
Iscariot,  and  the  two  thieves  on  the  ci'oss.  Though  less  re- 
pulsive than  some  other  narratives  that  we  have  noticed, 
this  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  is  still  distinguished,  like  the 
rest,  by  an  almost  total  absence  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
element.  Jesus  is  described  as  an  infant  wizard  and  magi- 
cian ;  and  in  the  narrative  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  is 
a  simple  enlargement  of  Luke  ii.  46,  47,  he  is  represented  as 
instructing  astronomers  and  puzzling  physicians.  Joseph, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  an  unskilful  artificer,  was  assisted 
in  his  work  by  the  miraculous  powers  of  Jesus.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  the  Nestorian  tendency  which  pervades  this  book, 
that  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact,  that  those  whom  Jesus 
healed,  were  of  the  same  nature,  that  is  human  nature,  with 
himself!  Up  to  his  thirtieth  year,  we  are  told,  he  kept 
himself  comparatively  retired,  and  applied  to  the  study  of 
the  law. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  almost  universal  belief  of  Christen- 
dom respecting  the  relation  of  Joseph  to  Mary  and  her  son, 
we  naturally  feel  some  surprise  at  the  extreme  reverence, 
amounting  to  a  sort  of  religious  homage,  with  which  we 
find  his  memory  associated  in  the  apocryphon  entitled  the 
"  History  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,"  which  Thilo  and  Tis- 
chendorf  have  inserted  in  their  collections.  As  this  work 
opens  in  some  respects  a  new  vein  of  legendary  lore,  we 
must  give  a  rather  fuller  account  of  its  contents.  These 
shew  it  to  have  been  of  Coptic  origin ;  for  Joseph  was  held 
in  great  veneration  by  the  Coptic  Christians.  His  festival 
originated  with  them,  and  thence  passed  subsequently  into 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  To  some  such  commemora- 
tion the  present  work,  which  reads  more  like  a  homily  than 
a  history,  was  probably  adapted,  being  read,  it  may  be,  as 
a  part  of  the  public  service  of  some  monastery  on  the  anni- 

k2 
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versary  of  his  death.  We  leam  from  Isidore,  a  Dominican 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  that  the  festival  of 
Joseph  was  celebrated  by  the  Coptic  Christians  on  the  20th 
of  July,  and  that  on  this  occasion  it  was  customary  to  read 
a  life  of  St.  Joseph  in  their  churches.  Of  this  life  Isidore 
says  he  possessed  a  copy,  translated  into  Latin  from  the 
Hebrew.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  legend  ever 
existed  in  Hebrew.  The  assertion  was  made  probably  to 
give  it  weight  and  interest  with  the  reader  of  the  latin 
translation.*  According  to  the  preface,  Jesus  Christ  recited 
this  history,  after  Joseph's  death,  to  his  assembled  disciples 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  when  the  apostles  took  it  down  in 
writing  and  deposited  it  in  the  library  at  Jerusalem.  Tis- 
chendorf  .exhibits  this  legend  in  a  Latin  version  made  im- 
mediately from  the  Arabic  Thilo  gives  the  Arabic  along 
with  it ;  and  the  Arabic  text  itself  appears  to  have  been  a 
translation  from  the  Coptic.  Coptic  MSS.  are  stiU  extant 
of  this  history,  partly  in  the  Sahidic  and  partly  in  the 
Memphitic  dialect.  But  the  use  of  the  Coptic  gradually 
died  out,  even  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  was  super- 
seded by  the  Arabic.  We  are  informed  by  Tischendorf,-f- 
that  to  this  day  the  Copts  possess  many  books  with  an 
Arabic  version  on  the  margin  of  the  old  Coptic  text ;  and 
that  some  books,  written  wholly  in  Arabic,  are  now  used 
in  the  service  of  the  Coptic  Church.  The  History  of  Joseph 
is  decidedly  tinctured  with  Chiliasm,  and  this  may  be  con- 
sidered an  indication  at  once  of  ite  Egyptian  origin  and  its 
early  date.  In  the  Arsinoite  nonie,  it  will  be  remembered, 
took  place,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the 
celebrated  conference  about  the  Apocalypse,  between  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria  and  Nepos  an  Egyptian  bishop, — wliich 
shewed  how  deeply  up  to  that  time  the  Chiliastic  belief  had 
taken  root  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  J    The  general  agree- 

*  Tischendorf,  Prol^om.  p.  zxxvii.  f  Prolegom.  p.  xxxir. 

X  Euseb.  H.  E.,  vii.  24.  This  coincidence  of  Chiliastic  belief  with  reverence 
for  the  memory  of  Joseph,  seema  to  ns  significant,  as  implying  the  probability 
at  least  of  some  connection  between  attachment  to  the  oldest  type  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  that  humanitarian  conception  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  which  re- 
cognized Joseph  in  the  first  instance  as  his  father,  and  which  always  subsisted 
to  some  extent  among  the  Ebionites.  This  conception,  it  is  true,  had  disap- 
peared and  been  superseded  by  the  orthodox  view,  when  the  present  history  was 
written,  as  its  opening  chapters  shew.  In  one  of  the  Coptic  fragments  of  this 
legend,  Joseph  is  called  *' pater  Christi  secundum  camem'^ — (Tischendorfi 
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ment  of  the  doctrines  of  this  book  with  those  of  the  early 
Christians,  renders  it  not  improbable,  according  to  Tischen- 
dorf,  that  the  Coptic  original  may  go  back  as  far  as  the 
fourth  century.  It  speaks  of  the  death  of  the  Virgin  ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  her  assumption  began  to  prevail  in  the  fifth. 
The  Arabic  text  of  this  legend  was  first  printed  from  a  Paris 
MS.,  with  a  Latin  version  subjoined,  by  Wallin,  a  Swede, 
at  Leipsic  in  1722.  Both  the  Arabic  text  and  the  Latin 
version  were  re-published  by  Thilo  in  a  corrected  edition, 
with  a  notice  of  some  Coptic  fragments  of  the  History  of 
Joseph,  first  brought  to  light  by  Zoega.  These  fragments 
have  since  been  more  carefully  examined  and  accurately 
interpreted  by  Dulaurier,  who  finds  in  them  convincing 
proof  of  the  Coptic  origin  of  the  work.* 

Joseph  is  here  described  as  sprung  from  a  Bethlehemite 
family,  well  learned,  and  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
— exercising,  nevertheless,  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  He  had 
four  sons  and  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife.  Maiy  was 
placed  by  her  parents  in  the  Temple  when  she  was  three 
years  old,  and  remained  there  till  the  age  of  puberty  at 
twelve,  when  she  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Joseph.  In 
his  house  she  comforted  his  son,  James  the  Less,  in  his 
grief  for  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  educated  him.  Hence 
Mary  was  herself  called  the  mother  of  James.  The  account 
of  the  nativity  and  of  the  flight  into  Egypt  is  only  a  varia- 
tion of  the  theme  of  the  other  Apocrypha,  marked  by  the 
same  confounding  together  and  misapprehension  of  the 
statements  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  This  is  the  account 
of  Joseph's  old  age  and  death : 

"  At  length,  with  the  advance  of  years,  he  became  an  old  man^ 
yet  ho  laboured  imder  no  infirmity  of  body.  His  sight  failed 
not ;  nor  did  a  tooth  drop  firom  his  moutL  He  preserved  his 
mental  faculties  also  to  the  last,  carrying  a  youthful  vigour  into  all 
his  employments,  possessing  his  limbs  whole  and  entire  without 


p.  115),  a  relic  poseibly  of  the  most  ancient  mode  of  speaking  of  him.  Neither 
the  idea  nor  the  expression  is  consistent  with  the  later  orthodox  view,  agree- 
ably to  which  Jesua  had  only  one  parent  according  to  the  flesh,  yiz.  his  viigin 
mother. 

*  "Fragmens  des  reyelations  apocryphes,  etc.,  tradnits  snr  les  textes 
copte-th6bains,^'  etc. ;  Paris,  1835.  He  thinks  the  Arabic  text  is  an  abridged 
translation  of  the  Egyptian  original.  Cited  by  Tischendorf,  Prolegom. 
p.  xxxviii* 
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ache  or  pain.     With  a  very  prolonged  old  age,  his  whole  life 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  eleven  years'**  (c.  x.). 

Of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  Justus  and  Simeon  married,  and 
had  families  of  their  own.  Jude  and  James  the  Less  re- 
mained in  their  father^s  house  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  His 
two  daughters  also  married,  and  had  homes  of  their  own. 
Jesus  grew  up  with  the  sons  of  Joseph,  as  if  one  of  them, 
and  called  Joseph  his  father  and  Mary  his  mother,  and  was 
obedient  to  them  in  all  things.  On  the  felt  approach  rf 
death,  Joseph  goes  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Temple  puts  up 
the  following  prayer,  which  throws  a  curious  and  instructive 
light  on  the  popular  belief  respecting  the  passage  into  the 
invisible  world : 

"  0  God,  who  art  the  Source  of  all  consolation,  God  of  all 
mercy,  and  the  Lord  of  the  whole  human  race,  Thou  God  of  my 
soul,  and  spirit  and  body,  suppliant  I  adore  Thee,  O  my  Lord 
and  my  God.  If  my  days  are  now  fulfilled,  and  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  I  must  depart  out  of  this  world,  send  me,  I  beseech 
Thee,  the  great  Michael,  the  chief  of  Thy  holy  angels,  that  he 
may  abide  with  me,  and  my  miserable  soul  may  qait  this  wretched 
body  without  pain  and  without  terror  and  disquietuda  For  great 
fear .  and  vehement  sorrow  seizes  all  bodies  on  the  day  of  their 
death,  whether  male  or  female,  whether  cattle  or  wild  creature, 
whatever  either  crawls  on  the  ground  or  flies  in  the  air.  In  fine, 
all  creatures  that  are  under  heaven,  and  in  which  is  the  breath 
of  life,  are  agitated  with  horror  and  gi-eat  fear,  and  isML  into  pro- 
found lassitude,  when  their  spirits  are  departing  from  their  bodies. 
Now,  therefore,  O  my  Lord  and  my  God,  let  Thy  holy  angel 
come  with  his  help  to  my  soul  and  body,  till  they  are  separated 
&om  each  other !  Nor  let  the  face  of  the  angel  appointed  to 
guard  me  from  the  day  of  my  conception,  be  turned  away  from 
me,t  but  may  he  be  the  companion  of  my  journey  till  he  has 
brought  mo  to  Thee !  May  his  countenance  look  bright  and 
cheerful  on  me,  and  may  he  accompany  me  in  peace !  Permit 
not  them  of  fearful  aspect  (the  daemons)  to  approach  me  on  the 
way  that  I  am  about  to  go,  till  I  come  happily  to  Thee.  Let  not 
the  door-keepers  exclude  my  soul  at  the  entrance  (of  Paradise). 
Do  not  by  uncovering  my  sins  expose  me  to  shame  before  Thy 
terrible  tribunal     Let  not  the  lions  rush  on  me.    Let  not  the 

*  The  same  Btatement  is  made  more  in  detail  afterwards,  o.  zziz.,  with  an 
evident  reference  to  the  old  age  of  Moses  (Deateron.  zxxir.  7). 

•y  Notice  here  the  distinct  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  guardian-angela. 
Oomp.  Matt,  zviii.  10. 
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ivniveB  of  the  fiery  sea,  which  every  aoul  must  croes,  submerge 
my  soul  before  I  have  beheld  the  glory  of  Thy  divinity.  O  God» 
most  righteous  Judge,  who  wilt  judge  mortals  in  justice  and 
equity,  and  give  to  every  one  according  to  his  works,  come  to  me, 
0  Lord,  my  God,  I  implore  Thee  in  Thy  mercy,  and  illuminate 
my  way  that  I  may  attain  unto  Thee ;  for  Thou  art  the  abundant 
Fountain  of  all  blessing  and  glory  for  ever.    Amen"  (c.  xiii.). 

Amidst  the  superstitious  adjuncts  of  this  prayer,  there  is 
a  touch  of  true  devotional  feeling.  Expressions  of  consider- 
able spiritual  beauty  occur  in  other  passages.  For  instance, 
Jesus  invokes  his  heavenly  Father  for  the  dying  Joseph  in 
the  following  terms :  "  0  Father  of  all  mercy,  Thou  eye  that 
seest  and  ear  that  hearest,  hearken  to  my  prayer  and  sup- 
plication for  the  aged  Joseph,  and  send  Michael  the  chief  of 
thy  angels,  and  Gabriel  the  herald  of  light,  and  all  the  glory 
of  thy  angels,  to  go  with  the  soul  of  my  father  Joseph  and 
bring  it  to  Thee"  (c.  xxiL).*  What  accompanies  and  follows 
this,  is  not  all  expressed  in  the  same  simple  taste  and  with 
the  same  childlike  feeling.  Joseph's  grief  on  the  confession 
of  his  sins  before  death  is  exaggerated.  The  "  woe  to  the  day 
on  which  I  was  bom,  and  to  the  womb  that  bare  me,"  is  evi- 
dently taken  from  Job,  and  has  no  suitability  to  the  case  of 
Joseph.  Joseph  is  comforted  by  the  voice  of  Jesus,  whom 
he  calls  his  Lord  and  Saviour  and  God.  Jesus  reminds  the 
assembled  family,  that  death  is  the  universal  law,  from 
which  none  are  exempt,  not  Mary  herself,  nor  his  own  human 
nature ;  but  the  death  of  the  pious  is  not  death,  but  life 
enduring  into  eternity.  Jesus  seats  himself  at  the  feet  and 
holds  the  hands  of  the  djdng  Joseph,  who  silently  implores 
him  not  to  abandon  him.  According  to  the  more  graphic 
representation  of  Zoega's  Coptic  text,  Jesus  sate  at  his  head 
and  Mary  at  his  feet  The  children  of  Joseph  were  in  deep 
sorrow  at  his  death ;  and  Jesus  and  Mary  wept  with  them. 
Jesus,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  south,  sees  death  and  hell 
with  their  attendant  host  approaching,  enveloped  in  fire, 
and  by  prayer  to  his  heavenly  Father  drives  them  back. 
The  soul  and  body  of  Joseph,  when  separated,  are  treated 


*  "0  i>ater  omnia  clementiiB,  ocule  qui  vides,  et  aurii  qua  audU,**  etc. 
This  last  form  of  words  is  to  us  original  and  beantifnl,  as  expressing  with 
singular  breyity  and  comprehensiveness  the  idea  of  the  heart-searching  and 
prayer-hearing  (io6L  Dulaurier  has  eloquently  paraphased  this  prayer  of  Jesus 
into  French  from  the  Coptic    Tischendoif,  ETangel  Apocryph.  p.  127. 
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with  the  same  tokens  of  reverenca  Michael  and  Gabriel 
take  the  departed  spirit  and  wrap  it  in  a  bright  envelop- 
ment  (involucro  lucido).  When  Jesus  saw  the  body  lying 
cold  and  lifeless,  he  closed  the  eyes  and  month  ;  and  when 
it  had  been  embalmed  with  costly  spices,  ordered  two  angels 
to  spread  out  a  lucid  vest  (vestem  lucidam)  and  enfold  in 
it  the  body  of  Joseph — with  the  assurance  that  no  taint  of 
corruption  should  ever  affect  it,  but  that  it  should  endure 
entire  and  perfect  "till  the  banquet  of  a  thousand  years."* 
Those  who  came  to  prepare  Joseph's  body  for  interment, 
were  unable  to  detach  from  it  the  "  lucid  vest"  in  which  it 
had  been  enveloped.  No  ends  could  be  found  to  take  hold 
of  It  was  a  miraculous  preservation  of  it  from  corruption 
till  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  Blessings,  it  is  said  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus,  shall  descend  on  those 
who  exercise  beneficence  and  bring  an  oblation  on  the  day 
of  the  commemoration  of  Joseph.  Whosoever  shall  commit 
to  writing  the  history  of  his  life,  shall  be  commended  to  the 
protection  of  the  saint  in  this  world  ;  and  "  when  he  dies," 
says  Jesus,  "  I  will  burn  the  record  of  his  sins,  nor  will  I 
torture  him  with  any  punishment  on  the  day  of  judgment ; 
but  he  shaU  pass  safely  through  the  sea  of  fire.  If  a  man 
can  shew  his  reverence  in  no  other  way,  let  him  call  the 
son  that  is  born  to  him  Joseph ;  so  shall  neither  poverty  nor 
sudden  death  ever  enter  his  house."  With  a  coincidence, 
whether  designed  or  overlooked,  with  the  narrative  in  Genesis, 
the  body  of  Joseph  is  said  to  be  deposited  in  the  sepul- 
chre beside  his  father  Jacob.  In  chapter  thirty  the  narra- 
tive is  resumed  of  the  apostles  who  had  heard  this  history 
of  Joseph  from  Jesus.  They  express  their  wonder  to  him, 
that  when  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  translated  at  once  to 
heaven,  Joseph  should  have  passed  through  the  change  of 
death,  and  that  they  should  be  commissioned  to  proclaim 
it  to  the  world,  and  enjoin  its  yearly  commemoration.  Jesus 
replies,  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  only  exempted  from 
death  for  a  season — that  they  must  still  return  to  the  world 
and  die  at  the  end  of  the  times — in  the  day,  that  is,  of 
commotion  and  terror  and  anguish  and  affliction  (before  the 
commencement  of  the  JVIessianic  reign  of  a  thousand  years) ; 
for  Anti-christ  will  slay  four  bodies,  and  pour  out  their 


*  Observe  the  unmistakable  Ohiliasm  of  this  passage. 
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blood  like  water,  on  account  of  the  shame  which  they  will 
bring  on  him ;  and  these  four  bodies  are  those  of  Enoch, 
Elijah,  Schila  and  Tabitha* 

There  are  occasional  touches  of  natu]^  beauty  and  pathos 
in  this  wild  legend,  which  render  it  far  less  wearisome  and 
repulsive,  than  most  of  the  Apocrypha,  probably  from  its 
preserving  in  a  remote  corner  of  Christendom,  even  under 
this  legendary  form,  more  of  the  genuine  religious  feeling 
of  the  primitive  gospel ;  though  there  is  at  times,  possibly 
in  the  later  accretions  of  the  story,  an  incongruous  mixture 
of  the  divine  with  the  human  in  the  account  of  the  relations 
of  Jesus  with  his  nominal  father. 

Two  separate  histories  are  contcdned  in  what  is  called  the 
**  Gospel  of  Nicodemus" — one,  entitled  the  "  Acts  of  Pilate 
(Gesta  Pilati);  the  other,  "Christ's  Descent  into  Hades 
(Descensus  ad  Inferos).  They  are  connected,  though  in  them- 
selves perfectly  distinct,  by  the  conspicuous  part  which 
Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  play  in  each.  Around 
these  two  principal  legends  shorter  narratives  of  kindred 
matter  have  clustered — ^the  "  Anaphora  Pilati,"  the  "  Para- 
dosis  Pilati,"  the  "  Mors  Pilati,".  and  others — offshoots  of  an 
ever-productive  tradition.  Tischendorf  has  bestowed  much 
care  on  the  textual  criticism  of  this  Gospel  of  Nicodemus, 
which  he  has  exhibited  in  several  different  forms,  Latin  and 
Greek.  It  had  a  very  early  currency  in  Britain,  where  the 
names  of  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  were  held 
in  much  honour.  The  oldest  version  of  it  is  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  the  two  parts  were  joined 
in  one,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Gospel  of  Nicodemus."  The 
"  Acta  Pilati"  possess  considerable  interest  from  the  refer- 
ence to  them  in  early  Christian  writers,  and  the  possibility 
of  their  ultimately  resting  on  some  basis  of  fact.  They  are 
quoted  as  historical  authority  by  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertul- 
lian  ;  and  the  same  work  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  a  suc- 
cession of  Chiistian  writers  down  to  Orosius  in  the  fifth, 
and  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  sixth  century.  These  refer- 
ences are  sufficiently  specific,  and  correspond  to  statements 
still  found  in  the  extant "  Gesta  ;'*  which  Tischendorf,  there- 
fore, concludes  to  be  substantially  the  same  with  those 


*  Of  the  introduction  of  the  names  of  Schila  and  Tabitha,  neither  Thilo  nor 
Tiachendorf  give  any  explanation. 
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quoted  by  Justin,  only  much  altered  and  interpolated.  He 
supposes  them  to  be  the  work  of  a  Jewish  Christian  in  the 
second  century,  and  to  have  been  written  oiiginally  in 
Greek.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  these  Christian  Acts, 
the  Emperor  Maximia,  in  the  first  part  of  the  third  century, 
procured  the  issue  of  some  other  and  supposititious  Acts, 
with  a  very  different  beeuring  on  the  last  scenes  of  the  life 
of  Jesus.  The  "Acta  Pilati"  appear  to  have  undergone  a 
general  re-casting  and  interpolation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  probably  about  the  time  when  they  were  ren- 
dered into  Latin,  tiie  preface  to  the  Latin  version  says, 
in  conformity  with  the  usual  assertion  to  give  authority  to 
these  apocryphal  writings,  that  they  were  originally  written 
in  Hebrew  by  Jews  in  the  age  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  second 
part  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  contains  a  report  of  the 
two  sons  of  Simeon  (raised  among  the  saints  from  the  dead, 
Matt,  xxvii  52,  53),  of  what  Christ  had  done  in  Hades — 
evidently  written  to  satisfy  the  popular  Jewish  expectations 
concerning  their  Messiah.  Tischendorf  thinks  it  may  have 
come  in  its  original  form  from  a  Jewish  Christian,  not  igno- 
rant of  Gnostic  ideas,  in  the  second  century. 

The  chronological  data  fix)m  which  the  **  Gesta  Pilati"  set 
out,  have  been  suggested  by  Luke  iii.  2,  filled  up  by  addi- 
tions from  the  Fasti  Eomaui  and  other  heathen  sources ; 
and  the  object  of  the  writer  evidently  is,  to  fix  the  time  of 
the  crucifixion,  though  Luke  meant  to  give  only  that  of  the 
baptism.  This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  poverty  of  really 
historical  materials.  Most  of  the  MSS.  agree  in  these  data» 
though  discrepancies  and  variations  occur  in  the  later  cita- 
tions. Nicodemus  appears  as  the  author  of  the  narrativa 
Hence  no  doubt  the  name  of  the  gospel.  It  is  an  amplifi- 
cation, possibly  enriched  by  some  elements  of  genuine  tra- 
dition, of  the  canonical  accounts  of  the  trial  and  crucifixion 
of  Christ  Pilate  throughout  is  represented  as  very  friendly 
to  him,  and  much  infiuenced  by  his  wife  Procla,  who  was 
disposed  to  judaize.  The  Jews  charge  Jesus  with  being  a 
goete.  The  Boman  standards  fall  prostrate  before  hiuL 
Christ's  exchange  of  words  with  Pilate,  when  the  latter 
asks  what  is  truth,  is  developed  into  a  regular  discussion. 
Thilo  has  remarked,  that  the  cloth  (Xtyrlor)  which  is  hei'O 
said  to  have  been  wrapped  round  the  loins  of  Jesus  as  he 
hung  on  the  cross,  is  not  meotioned  by  the  early  Fathers, 
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though  it  makes  its  appearance  in  ancient  paintings.  Joseph 
of  .Ajimathea  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Synedrium 
for  his  reverent  care  in  interring  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  was 
locked  up  in  a  cell  under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  from  which 
he  was  miraculously  enabled  to  escapa  Paulus,  Bishop 
Mtinter  and  Thilo,  think  this  account  of  the  persecution  to 
which  Joseph  was  exposed  for  having  performed  the  obse- 
quies of  his  Master,  not  in  itself  improbabla  To  us  it  reads 
too  much  like  a  mere  imitation  of  the  story  in  Matthew, 
about  the  sealing  and  guarding  of  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus. 
The  malefactors  crucified  with  Jesus  are  here  called  Dysmas 
and  Gistas ;  and  in  one  of  the  variants  of  the  story,  Dysmas^ 
the  penitent  thief,  is  said  to  have  met  Jesus  and  his  mother 
on  their  flight  into  Egypt^  and  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  relenting  of  his  last  hour,  by  having  assisted  and 
worshiped  them  thera  The  account  of  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  after  his  resurrection,  and  of  his  ascension,  is  taken 
substantially  from  that  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  according  to 
which  he  shewed  himself  to  his  disciples  on  a  mountain  in 
GalUee.* 

The  "  Descensus  Christi  ad  Inferos"  is  interesting  fix>m 
the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  popular  Jewish  belief 
respecting  the  state  of  the  dead ;  and  this  part  of  his 
work  Thilo  has  illustrated  with  great  and  most  copious 
learning.  We  have  only  time  to  notice  a  very  few  parti- 
culara  The  sons  of  Simeon  who  bring  the  report  from 
Hades,  cross  themselves  on  their  fieices — ^according  to  one 
version,  on  their  tongues — ^before  they  proceed  to  write  an 
account  of  what  they  had  seen.  Christ  conveys  Adam  from 
Hades  to  Paradise,  up  to  that  time  tenanted  only  by  Enoch 
and  Elijah.  Thilo  has  a  very  instructive  note  on  this 
passaga  Paradise,  from  which  Adam  had  been  expelled, 
and  to  which  he  was  finally  restored  by  Christ,  was  placed 
above  and  beyond  the  limits  of  this  earth.  According  to 
the  prevalent  language  of  ancient  writers  (based  at  first  on 
Jewish  ideas),  three  different  states  are  to  be  distinguished : 
(1.)  ffeaven,  Coelum,  ohpay6c,  the  dwelling-place  of  God 
himself^  where  alone  the  beatific  vision  can  be  enjoyed; 

*  ThQo  has  noticed  in  a  note  (Cod.  Apoer.  p.  620)  the  desperate  attempt  of 
eome  later  writers  to  harmonise  the  acconnt  of  the  two  first  evangelists  with 
that  of  Lake,  hy  assuming  that  Galilee  was  a  name  for  that  part  of  Mount 
Oliyet  from  which  Christ  ascended. 
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(2.)  Paradise,  wapahitroQ,  an  intermediate  state,  to  which 
only  Enoch  and  Elijah  had  been  admitted  before  the  advent 
of  Christ,  and  to  which  Christ,  after  his  descensus  ad  inferos, 
carried  back  Adam,  and  admitted  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets and  the  penitent  thief,  and  good  men  under  the  old 
dispensation, — as  a  place  of  preparation  for  the  final  entrance 
into  heaven ;  (8.)  *A3ijc,  Hades,  Inferij  the  invisible  world, 
the  intermediate  state  for  all  men  between  death  and  the 
resurrection,  with  a  place  set  apart,  called  "Abraham's  bo- 
som," locus  refrigerii  for  the  souls  of  the  pious.  The  Chris- 
ti^  writers ^not  always  self-consiste^nt  in  their  use  of 
these  terms,  and  especially  often  mean  by  napdhiooc,  in  a 
loose  and  general  sense,  the  happy  state  of  the  virtuous 
after  death.  The  allegorical  phraseology  current  in  Origen's 
school,  naturally  encouraged  this  vague  indefiniteness  of  use. 
Some  descriptions  in  this  legend  are  very  graphic  ;  as,  for 
example,  the  dialogue  between  Hades  and  Satan,  the  equi- 
valents of  Milton*s  Death  and  Sin,  on  the  approaching  over- 
throw of  their  power  by  Christ  But  anachronisms  and 
absurdities  of  all  kinds  abound.  Pilate  asks  to  see  the 
Jewish  archives — in  other  words,  the  Old  Testament — pre- 
served in  a  casket  in  the  Temple,  and  finds  that  the  birth 
and  mission  of  Christ  had  been  truly  foretold  in  them,  and 
that  5500  years  had  intervened  between  the  creation  and 
the  advent.  Hereupon  Pilate  framed  his  report,  which  he 
transmitted  to  the  Emperor  Claudius.  According  to  one 
statement  contained  in  the  "  Paradosis  Pilati,"  Pilate  was 
condemned  by  Caesar  to  be  beheaded ;  when  he  prayed  to 
Christ,  who  assured  him  that,  with  his  wife  Procla,  he  should 
obtain  salvation  at  the  second  coming.  According  to  ano- 
ther account  (the  "Mors  Pilati'*),  Tiberius,  being  ill,  sent  a 
messenger  to  obtain  the  medical  aid  of  Jesus.  The  mes- 
senger, on  arriving  in  Palestine,  found  that  Jesus  had  been 
already  put  to  death  by  Pilate.  Returning  home  again,  he 
met  Veronica  on  the  way,  who  told  him  of  the  miraculous 
portrait  of  Christ  in  her  possession,  impressed  on  a  napkin. 
She  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  the  picture  effected 
wonderful  cures.  Pilate  destroyed  himself,  and  his  body 
was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  where  terrible  signs  accompanied 
it  It  was  then  taken  to  Vienne,  and  cast  into  the  Rhone, 
and  was  at  last  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  where 
signs  of  diabolical  working  were  said  to  shew  themselves. 
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The  legend  dilates  much  on  the  history  of  the  penitent  thiefl 
He  had  been  guilty  of  sacrilege  and  seduction  early  in  life ; 
but  his  repentance  was  so  deep  and  effectual,  that  he  was 
admitted  direct  into  Paradise,  and  apjieared  to  Joseph  in 
company  with  Christ  after  the  resurrection.  In  the  last 
apocryphon  edited  by  Tischendorf,  entitled,  "  Vindicta  Sal- 
vatoris/'  the  substance  of  which  is  found  in  an  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  legend, — there  is  a  strange  confusion  of  history  and 
chronology,  which  well  illustrates  the  character  of  the  later 
of  these  writings.  It  makes  Tiberius  contemporary  with 
Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  story  of  Veronica  is  interwoven 
with  an  account  of  the  healing  influence  of  her  miraculous 
picture.  Titus  and  Vespasian  avenge  the  wrong  inflicted 
on  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Jews,  so  that  many  of  them  destroy 
themselves.  Pilate  is  imprisoned  and  guarded  by  four  qua- 
ternions of  soldiers  in  Damascus.  In  another  passage  we 
are  told,  that  Volusianus  was  sent  by  Tiberius  into  Judaea 
to  carry  out  his  purpose  of  avenging  the  memory  of  Christ 
Tiberius  was  afterwards  baptized  in  the  name  of  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  cured  of  all  his  infirmities,  and  fully 
instructed  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith."*  These 
specimens  will  suflBce  to  shew  into  what  outgrowths  of  ab- 
sui-dity  the  later  forms  of  the  popular  tradition  expanded. 
It  is  significant,  that  the  Jews  are  here  held  up  as  the  great 
enemies  of  Christ,  while  the  heathen  emperors  and  magis- 
trates are  represented  as  generally  favourable  to  him. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  Gos- 
pels grew  ultimately  out  of  the  same  traditional  root,  we 
cannot  but  feel  astonishment  at  the  very  great  dissimilitude 
between  them ;  and  the  lower  down  we  pursue  the  stream 
of  apocryphal  development,  the  more  striking  does  the  diver- 
gency become.  Whatever  there  is  of  the  marvellous  inter- 
spersed through  the  canonical  Gospels — if  we  except  what 
are  perhaps  later  accretions  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
narrative — lies,  as  it  were,  quietly  embedded  in  the  history 
— ^in  marked  subordination  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  ele- 
ments which  form  its  substance  and  give  it  its  predominant 
character ;  whereas  the  apocryphal  Gospels  seem  to  riot  in 
a  wanton  extravagance  of  fiction,  as  if  their  sole  object  was 


*  "Tanc  Tiberius  imperator  fait  instrncins  in  omnibus  articulis  fidei  plena- 
rie  et  firma  fide."    Tiachendorf,  Evang.  Apocr.  p.  463. 
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to  exhibit  displays  of  capricious  power  and  produce  a  sense- 
less wonderment,  while  moral  objects  are  lost  sight  of,  and 
in  some  cases  the  moral  feeUngs  are  outraged.  They  so 
constantly  fly  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  statements  and  still 
more  obvious  tendency  of  the  canonical  Grospels,  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  apocryphal  writers 
could  have  been  acquainted  with  them,  or  at  least  could 
have  held  them  in  such  reverence,  as  to  feel  themselves 
under  any  control  in  the  indulgence  of  their  wildest  fanciea 
Had  no  Scripture  such  as  the  Church  recognized  as  autho- 
ritative, been  in  existence,  the  licence  could  hardly  have 
been  more  reckless  and  unrestrained.  And  yet^  with  all 
this  freedom,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  these  apocry- 
phal Grospels  than  their  singular  poverty  of  invention.  They 
constantly  repeat  the  same  theme  with  tasteless  variations, 
increasing  in  extravagance  the  further  they  recede  from  the 
original  tradition.  All  the  varieties  extant  may  be  traced 
back  through  successive  accretions  to  one  or  two  primary 
types,  belonging  perhaps  in  their  oldest  form  to  that  volu- 
minous mass  of  evangelical  narratives  which  Luke*s  pre- 
face attests,  and  out  of  which  our  canonical  Oospels  were 
finally  selected.  The  Coptic  legends, — ^probably  as  lying  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  central  action  of  Christendom, — are 
most  strongly  marked  with  a  character  of  their  own,  and 
preserve  most  of  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  the  primi- 
tive story.  In  this  constant  use  of  the  same  materials  with 
only  slight  changes  of  form,  the  Apocrypha  of  thfe  New  Tes- 
tament resemble  the  romances  of  the  middle  agea  While 
canonicity  and  the  scholasticism  which  worked  on  the  mate- 
rials that  it  recognized,  were  shut  up  within  the  Church 
and  watched  by  a  vigilant  priesthood,  outside  its  limits  the 
freest  play  was  allowed  to  the  rude  popular  imagination, 
which  the  monks  and  clergy  themselves  did  not  al3¥ays 
refuse  to  indulge.  Allied  to  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  and 
springing  from  a  similar  demand,  were  the  Legends  of  the 
Saints.  In  such  works  the  imaginative  element  of  Chris- 
tianity found  its  expression.  Selics  of  the  superseded 
heathenism  were  brought  into  requisition,  and,  mingling 
with  the  miraculous  of  the  Christian  story,  formed  a  wild 
supernatural  back-ground  to  the  narrative,  in  which  apostles 
and  martyrs  were  strangely  mingled  with  Teutonic  witches 
and  fairies.  In  the  absence  of  the  newspaper  and  the  novel, 
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which  supply  stich  an  unfailing  source  of  mental  excite- 
ment at  the  present  day,  we  must  remember  what  a  dreary 
vacancy  would  have  been  left  without  some  writings  of  this 
description,  during  the  long  winter  evenings  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  and  the  hall  of  the 
baronial  castla  This  was  partially  relieved  from  two  sources 
— Christian  legends  and  the  romances  of  chivalry ;  and 
sometimes,  oddly  enough,  the  two  sources  were  intermingled. 
This  is  clearly  indicated  by  a  strange  story,  that  Archbishop 
Turpin,  the  supposed  author  of  the  &mous  "Achievements  of 
Charlemagne,"  a  fertile  source  of  romantic  fable, — translated 
the  Grospel  of  Nicodemus  from  Latin  into  French.  "  From 
which,"  says  Thilo,  "  we  may  infer  that  the  Grospel  of  Nico- 
demus was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  romances  of 
chivalry."*  This  appears  from  other  sources.  In  a  French 
translation,  this  Gospel  is  blended  in  one  and  the  same 
narrative  with  the  celebrated  romance  of  "  King  Perceforest" 
The  holy  Graal,  which  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
romantic  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  was  the  eucharistic 
chalice  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  believed  to  have 
received  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wounded  side  of 
Jesu&  All  this  wild  growth  of  legendary  fiction,  both  reli- 
gious and  heroic  (for  they  were  closely  intermingled  with 
each  other),  was  the  form  in  which  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  popular  imagination  found  vent,  and  in  one 
sense  purified  itself,  before  it  passed  into  those  higher  mani- 
festations of  its  spirit,  expressed  on  one  hand  in  the  sublime 
spiritual  creations  of  Dante  and  Milton,  of  Saffaelle  and 
Da  Vinci,  and  on  the  other  in  the  refined  and  graceful  chi- 
valry of  Tasso  and  Spenser. 

The  whole  subject  is  suggestive  and  interesting ;  and  the 
history  of  Christianity  as  a  most  powerful  agent  in  the 
general  development  of  the  human  race,  would  be  very  in- 


^''Conjicuui  inde,  qnod  oontinixo  aliis  docamentiB  oonfirmabiiniiB,  evange- 
limn -Nioodemi  allqao  modo  cum  fabnlis  medin  setatiB  BomaneiudbuB,  quat 
dicant,  eonjonctuin  esse."  Prolegom.  p.  czlvi  How  greatly  tliis  same  Ghwpel 
of  Nicodemus  was  reverenced  in  England  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, we  learn  from  a  fact  mentioned  in  the  same  page  by  Thilo,  that  when 
Snsmns  visited  Bngland  in  1624,  he  found  a  copy  of  it  ftuitened  to  a  pillar 
in  Ganterbnry  Cathedral.  Its  high  popnlarity  is  shewn  also  by  the  namerous 
translations  of  it  into  English.  Among  them  there  is  said  to  be  one  in  MS.  by 
Wydiffe.  Several  were  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  dzteenth  centniy)  one 
in  1509  by  Wynkin  de  Woide.    Thilo  in  loc. 
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adequately  understood  without  taking  it  into  view.  But 
the  question  yet  remains  to  be  answered :  what  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  that  marked  distinction  of  character  wliich  no 
reader  can  fail  to  observe  on  comparing  the  apocryphal  >yith 
the  canonical  Gospels  ?  We  believe  it  to  have  been  essen- 
tially this :  that  while  the  Apocrypha  were  left  to  the  un- 
impeded development  of  their  legendary  and  imaginative 
elements,  with  no  limit  but  the  demands  of  the  popular 
appetite  for  the  marvellous, — our  Gospels  were  providen- 
tially arrested  and  consecrated  in  their  present  form  by 
the  discriminating  judgment  of  the  heads  of  the  churches, 
while  the  earnest  religious  faith  of  the  primitive  movement 
still  subsisted  in  unabated  force,  and  furnished  the  deter- 
mining principle  of  their  selection.  When  the  foundations 
of  our  canon  were  laid*  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
Christendom  still  lay  under  the  solemn  awe  of  a  belief  in 
approaching  judgment ;  and  it  was  the  one  object  of  the 
Christian  leaders,  following  in  the  steps  of  their  apostolic 
predecessors,  to  prepare  man  by  repentance  and  faith  and 
a  holy  life  for  meeting  it  in  trust  and  hope.  Distracted  by 
the  controversies  which  speculation  or  inordinate  curiosity 
had  excited,  and  which  diverted  men's  minds  from  the  great 
business  of  personal  conversion  and  spiritual  renovation, — 
they  aimed  at  preserving  the  primitive  tradition  of  the 
apostles  pure  and  intact  in  the  churches  which  had  been 
founded  by  them.  In  selecting  the  books  which  were  to 
guard  and  transmit  it,  and  to  be  henceforth  a  final  stan- 
dard of  belief  and  practice  to  the  Church,  they  were  clearly 
guided,  not  by  the  critical  judgment  which  modern  scholars 
would  apply  to  a  question  of  authorship,  but  by  that  finer 
religious  sense,  which  enabled  them  instinctively  to  reject 
what  did  not  carry  with  it  the  true  apostolic  flavour — all 
that  was  simply  a  product  of  the  cold  intellect  or  the  wild 
fancy,  and  did  not  come  direct  from  the  believing  souL 
How  fairly  and  justly  the  selection  was  finaUy  made,  and 
how  fully  it  represents  the  many  sides  of  Christian  feeling 
and  apprehension, — its  diversified  contents  and  the  lasting 
hold  that  it  has  exercised  on  the  veneration  of  Christians, 
abundantly  prove.  Contrasted  in  their  broad  general  fea- 
tures, we  might  say,  that  the  canonical  Gospels  are  monu- 
ments of  profound  religious  conviction,  designed  to  satisfy 
above  all  things  the  spiritual  wants  of  man;  while  the 
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apocryphal  are  the  fruit  of  credulity  and  imaginative  wilful- 
ness, released  from  the  control  of  any  deep-felt  religious 
responsibility,  freely  yielding  to  the  varying  impulse  of 
popular  sentiment,  and  intended  to  gratify  restless  curiosity, 
dogmatic  prepossession,  or  a  craving  for  excitement 

Through  the  past  history  of  the  Church  two  streams  have 
been  ever  flowing  side  by  side — one,  shut  in  by  the  firm  and 
solid  dikes  of  canonical  Scripture,  carrying  along  with  it  a 
mass  of  technical  learning,  and  stimulating  within  prescribed 
limits  the  exercise  of  a  scholastic  intellect ;  the  other,  over- 
flowing into  the  free  spaces  of  popular  thought,  calling  into 
birth  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  imagination,  and  filling  the 
art  and  literature  of  Christendom  with  wild  and  fanciful 
creations.  Both  we  trace  back  at  last  through  difierent  chan- 
nels to  a  common  fountain  of  life  in  Jesus  Christ,  whose  pro- 
vidential mission  and  divine  work  are  attested,  not  only  by 
the  intrinsic  worth  and  self-evidencing  truth  of  his  pure  and 
uncorrupted  doctrine,  but  even  by  the  vast  extent  to  which 
it  has  blended  itself  with  kindred  errors  and  permeated  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  common  soul  of  humanity — ^by 
the  multiplicity  of  efiects  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  and  the 
endless  variety  of  shapes  in  which  it  has  clothed  itsel£ 
Only  perhaps  through  such  an  intervening  change  of  grar 
dual  amalgamation  and  progressive  purification,  can  a  com- 
plete combination  of  the  divine  and  the  human  be  ever 
expected  to  take  place — ^the  length  of  the  process  bearing 
some  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  result.  It  is  in 
this  view  that  a  study  of  the  Apocrypha  becomes  instructiva 
In  a  future  paper  we  may  perhaps  notice  those  which 
correspond  to  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  and  a  still  more 
interesting  class  of  writings  embraced  within  the  title  of 
Christian  Apocaljrptic. 

J.  J.  Tatleb. 
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The  Last  Days  in  England  of  the  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy. 
Edited  by  Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol.     Trtibner.     1866. 

The  Brahma  Samaj*  By  Frances  Power  Cobba  (Eraser's 
Magazine,  August^  1866.) 

The  Indian  Mirror  (Fortnightly  Periodical).  VoL  VL  Cal- 
cutta.  1866. 

An  Appeal  to  Yowng  India.  By  a  Missionary  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj. 

The  Destiny  of  Hwman  Life :  Lectwe  delivered  cU  the 
Bhabanipur  Brahmo  Somaj  Hall,     Calcutta.    1862. 

Man  the  Son  of  Ood:  Lecture  delivered  in  the  PvUoldanga 
Brahmo  Somaj  Hall,  By  Hurro  Lall  Eoy,  RA.  Cal- 
cutta.  1863. 

The  Brahma  Somaj  Vindicated :  Substance  of  an  Extempore 
Lecture  at  the  Brah/mo  Somaj  HaU.    Calcutta.   1863. 

The  Religious  Prospects  of  India :  a  Discourse  read  before 
the  Society  of  Theistic  Friends.     Calcutta.    1864. 

Lecture  on  the  Unity  amd  Variety  in  Religion,  By  Hurro 
Lall  Eoy,  B.A.     Calcutta.   1865. 

Jesus  Christ;  Europe  and  Asia:  Extempore  Lecture  in 
Medical  College.    Second  Edition.     Calcutta.   1866. 

In  reviewing  the  published  works  of  William  Johnson 
Fox,  our  attention  was  particularly  arrested  by  his  seimon 
on  the  death  of  Eammohun  Eoy.  The  personal  character 
of  this  illustrious  reformer,  the  impression  which  his  visit 
to  this  country  made  on  English  society,  and  the  influence 
his  actions  and  writings  have  left  upon  the  natives  of  India, 
have  appeared  worthy  of  a  separate  notice ;  especially  at 
a  moment  when  public  education  in  India  is  becoming  a 
popular  topic,  and  the  movement  which  agitates  the  whole 
ocean  of  religious  thought,  as  well  in  the  Eastern  as  the 
Western  world,  is  awakening  the  interest  of  the  inquiring 
and  the  thoughtful, — ^alarming  the  fears  of  the  ignorant  and 

*  Throughout  Mias  Cobbe's  article,  the  word  Somaj  is  printed  Saraaj.  Thia 
may  be  warranted  by  the  etymology  (Samaja,  an  Assembly),  but  is  not  the 
spelling  generally  adopted  in  India. 
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the  timid,  and  exciting  the  hopes  of  those  who  begin  to  see 
light-beams  breaking  through  the  darkness,  and  who  know 
that  free  and  fair  discussion  must  ultimately  serve  the  cause 
of  right  and  trutL 

The  religious  movement  in  India,  which  originated  mainly 
in  the  efforts  of  Sammohun  Boy  to  relieve  his  countrymen 
from  the  thraldom  of  idolatry,  has  been  undergoing  a  new 
and  remarkable  phasa  The  great  Brahmin  did  not  con- 
template an  emancipation  from  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
writings  called  the  Vedas,  but  sought  in  their  more  ele- 
vated and  intellectual  teachings  to  find  evidence  of  the 
spirituality  of  God,  sufficiently  potent  to  counteract  the 
grosser  and  more  material  notions  with  which  heathenism 
had  connected  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  In  the  more 
advanced  and  perhaps  more  enlightened  views  of  the  now- 
existing  Brahmo  Somaj — the  Brahminical  Society — the 
difficulty  of  disentangling  the  meaner  from  the  loftier  ele- 
ments of  the  ancient  Sanscrit  records  has  been  sensibly  felt, 
and  the  new  religion  which  is  making  way  in  British  India 
may  be  properly  called  a  Philosophical  Theism. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  orthodoxy  of  India^  like  the  orthodoxy 
of  Europe,  is  'pervaded  and  undermined  by  a  widely  ex- 
tended and  still  extending  scepticism ;— that  scepticism  un- 
doubtedly regreseating  the  highest  order  of  intelligence.  The 
forms  of  oriental  idolatry  are  unbearably  gross  and  disgust- 
ing to  our  intellectual  vision ;  but  scarcely  more  so  than  to 
a  cultivated  Brahmin  are  the  popular  ideas  of  a  God  in 
whom  a  narrow  favouritism  on  the  one  hand,  and  implacable 
vengeance  on  the  other,  are  distinctive  attributes, — who 
selects  the  few  for  everlasting  bliss,  and  condemns  the  many 
to  everlasting  woe, — whose  purposes  are  marred  or  thwarted 
by  a  malignant  entity  whom  He  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
subdue, — ^and  whose  scheme  of  justice  is  the  sacrifice  of 
purity  and  innocence  for  the  condonation  of  guilt  and 
crima  But  one  distinction,  one  difference  exists,— and  it 
is  a  very  sad  one  to  the  disadvantage  of  India,  and  a  fearful 
additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  refonn, — namely,  the 
separation  of  casta  In  both  regions,  however,  the  convic- 
tions of  the  thoughtful  and  the  philosophical  are  as  remote 
from  the  creeds  of  the  credulous  and  servile  multitude  as 
they  can  possibly  be. 

The  missionaries  in  India,  naturally  enough,  have  endea- 
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voured  to  make  popular  education  an  instrument  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Hindoos  to  orthodox  Christifgiity.  These 
missionaries  look  with  no  complacency  on  the  movement  of 
the  Brahmo  Somaj  towards  reformed  Brahminism,  and  have 
frequently  been  known  to  declare  that  it  is  easier  to  deal 
with  the  heathen  than  with  the  Vedanters.  The  supersti- 
tious Hindoo  would  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  mys- 
terious and  the  miraculous  in  any  of  their  varied  forms — 
indeed  his  own  creed  and  his  own  worship  present  them  in 
the  most  monstrous  shapes — ^but  he  can  discover  in  Chris- 
tian books  and  Christian  teachers  no  authority  greater,  nor 
so  great,  as  that  he  is  accustomed  to  associate  with  his  own 
idolatrous  usages,  as  directed  and  explained  by  those  to 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  look  up  for  spiritual 
guidance,  and  as  practised  from  immemorial  time  among 
his  family,  friends,  associates,  and  the  people  of  his  race. 
But  when  the  chains  of  idolatry  have  been  broken,  and  the 
unity  and  spirituality  of  the  Godhead  have  become  the 
foundations  of  a  new  form  of  worship,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  with  those  ramifications  which  have  been  often  called 
"  pecuhar  to  Christianity,*'  will  assuredly  not  approve  itself 
to  the  enlightened  and  inquiring  Hindoo ;  while  among  the 
uncultivated,  Catholicism — ^with  its  pomp  and  parade,  its 
images  and  pictures,  its  music  and  its  per^imes,  its  festivals 
and  its  processions — is  far  more  likely  to  attract  the  cere- 
monial-loving and  impulsive  natives,  than  Protestantism  in 
any  of  its  shapes — ^all  colder  and  less  sensuous-. 

The  strong  hold  of  the  past  upon  the  present,  which 
is  concentrated  in  the  word  "  authority,"  has  always  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  a  great  barrier  in  the  way  of 
progress.  There  runs  through  all  languages  a  form  of  ex- 
pression— in  itself  erroneous,  and  leading  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions— associating,  or  rather  confounding,  the  remotest 
past  with  the  highest  antiquity.  The  earliest  generations 
were  the  youngest — our  own  is  the  oldest  which  the  world 
has  known.  Aa  our  grandfathers  seem  older  than  our 
fathers,  and  our  children  and  grandchildren  younger  than 
ourselves,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  connecting  bygone  years 
with  thoughts  of  age,  and  coming  days  with  thoughts  of 
youth.  VVe  attach  reverence  and  authority  to  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  inasmuch  as  to  them  we  owe  all  the 
foundations  of  our  knowledge.  This  respect  for  former  times 
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— which  in  some  countries,  as  in  China,  has  become  in  itself 
a  religion,  and  is  called  the  "worship  of  ancestors" — per- 
meates all  society,  and  gives  to  the  words  of  wisdom  which 
have  been  brought  down  from  the  ancient  sages  a  marvellous 
weight  and  power.  They  become  stereotyped  on  the  mind 
of  nations — indelibly  stereotyped,  especially  when  they  are 
such  as  approve  themselves  to  our  own  intellectual  judg- 
ments. And  asstfi'edly  no  religion  of  antiquity  has  ever  ob- 
tained a  strong  and  lasting  hold  without  possessing  some 
elements  of  truth  and  beauty ;  and  when  inquiry  comes  with 
more  light  and  more  knowledge  to  clear  away  the  mists  and 
illumine  the  darkness  of  the  past,  it  generally  stretches  out 
a  timid  and  reverent  hand,  and  is  unwilling  to  root  up*as  a 
worthless  weed  anything  that  was  found  in  the  old  gardens 
of  authority.  Not  long  ago,  it  was  almost  profanity  to  speak 
lightly  of  any  fragment  of  our  sacred  books.  '*  The  Bible !  the 
Bible ! — nothing  but  the  Bible!" — was  the  cry  of  Christen- 
dom ;  just  as  "  The  Veds !  the  Veds !  the  sacred  Veds !"  was 
written  on  the  banners  of  the  early  Hindoo  reformers.  They 
were  hallowed  with  the  sanction  of  more  than  thirty  cen- 
turies. But  as  now  in  Christendom  an  almost  universal 
concession  is  made  that  there  may  be  something  not  divine, 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  "  a  human  element,"  in  our 
biblical  records, — so  the  Veds  and  the  other  holy  books  are 
acknowledged  to  have  their  errors  and  their  imperfections. 
All  this  is  but  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  we  are — as 
we  ought  to  be— wiser  than  our  progenitors,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  added  to  their  experience,  experience  of  our  own. 
The  world  has  lived  longer,  and  we  who  represent  the  world 
are  older  than  they. 

Eammohun  Eoy  did  not  absolutely  break  away  from  the 
superstitious  external  forms  of  Brahminism — not  that  he 
valued  them,  but  many  domestic  and  social  considerations 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  furtherance  of  his  own 
work  he  should  not  subject  himself  to  be  excommunicated 
and  anathematized.  He  never  lost  caste.  Advancing  opi- 
nion, growing  out  of  free  discussion,  has  encouraged  the 
leading  members  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  to  pursue  a  bolder 
course.  Pre-eminent  among  these  is  Kesheb  Chunder  Sen, 
a  young  man  of  whom,  and  his  eloquent  coadjutor  Hurro 
Lall  Roy,  Miss  Cobbe  gives  some  account,  with  extracts 
from  their  writings,in  the  excellent  article  in  Fraser's  Maga- 
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zina  They  shall  speak  for  themselves  in  a  few  passages 
which  we  transfer  to  our  pages. 

Portions  of  five  sermons,  all  preached  by  Unitarian  min- 
isters on  occasion  of  Rammohun  Eoy's  death,  help  to  fill 
the  pages  of  Miss  Carpenter's  voluma  Of  these  Mr.  Fox's 
is  the  most  eloquent ;  but  they  all  represent  the  impressions 
left  by  the  Eajah  on  the  circle  where  he  was  best  known, 
and  of  the  anticipations  then  formed  of  the  religious  condi-^ 
tion  and  prospects  of  the  Orienttd  world. 

Some  injustice  was  done  by  Mr.  Fox  to  Indian  society 
in  general,  in  the  desire  to  contrast  the  greatness  of  his  hero 
with  the  littleness  that  surrounded  him, — his  elevation  with 
the  degradation  of  his  race — his  purity  with  adjacent  cor- 
ruption— his  love  of  truth  with  the  prevalent  mendacity  ; — 
in  a  word,  a  concentrated  excellence  with  a  diffused  worth- 
lessness.  For  Bammohun  Eoy  was  only  one — the  one  most 
distinguished — among  many  of  his  fellows  who  had  long 
been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  seeking 
the  emancipation  of  mind ;  and  though  it  may  be  very  easy 
to  draw  dismal  pictures  from  the  darker  side  of  Oriental 
humanity,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  has  also  its  bright- 
ness and  its  virtues,  which  are  more  and  more  developed  to 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  them.  In  the 
field  of  active  benevolence,  in  their  munificent  contributions 
to  public  establishments  for  the  promotion  of  education 
and  for  the  relief  of  the  many  forms  of  human  misery,  the 
opulent  natives  of  India  offer  examples  well  worthy  of 
study,  of  admiration  and  imitation,  from  many  who  look 
down  from  what  they  deem  a  lofty  pre-eminence — many 
who,  zealous  enough  to  enforce  new  creeds  and  forms  of 
faith  and  worship,  are  not  so  ready  or  so  willing  to  discover 
those  proofs  of  practical  and  generous  philanthropy  which 
do  not  belong  exclusively  to  Christian  lands  or  to  Christian 
peoplea  "Impure"  and  "false,"  "licentious"  and  "de* 
based,"  "greedy"  and  "servile,"  "selfish"  and  "abject," — 
this  is  a  hard  verdict  to  pronounce  on  multitudinous  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow-men ;  nor  as  regards  the  Brahminical 
race  itself  is  there  any  justification  of  the  general  condem- 
nation to  which  they  are  delivered  over  in  the  sermon  before 
us.  Then,  again,  the  quiet  judgment  of  the  writer  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  intensity  of  his  sympathies — ^his  zeal  is 
greater  than  his  knowledge ;  and  he  is  seduced  into  injustice 
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by  the  wish  to  darken  the  shades  in  the  back-ground,  in 
order  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  light  which  he  ex« 
hibits  in  the  front. 

It  was  not  in  the  Shasters,  as  Mr.  Fox  supposes,  but  in 
the  Yedas,  that  Bammohun  Boy  found  the  beams  of  the 
pure  light  whose  brighter  effulgence  he  traced  in  the  Pre- 
cepts of  Jesus.  He  published  a  Synopsis  of  the  Veda  boolut 
in  1816,  and  translations  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of 
the  whole  collection.  Thede  books  furnish  texts  from  which 
sermons  are  preached  and  hymns  are  sung  in  the  religious 
assemblies  of  the  Vedanters.  In  the  temples  which  .we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  the  priests  or  teachers,  clad 
in  scarlet,  sat  in  tribunes  opposite  one  another,  their  readings 
being  responded  to  from  side  to  side,  and  the  poetry  accom- 
panied by  the  music  of  ancient  instruments.  Like  other 
investigators  into  the  history  of  religions,  our  great  Brahmin 
discovered  that  the  earliest  teachings  of  the  founders  of  na- 
tional and  popular  faiths  have  been  generally  free  from  the 
idolatrous  corruptions  and  pollutions  with  which  they  have 
been  adulterated  in  the  progress  of  time.*  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  "  his  adoption  of  Christianity,"  or  rather  his  movement 
towards  the  Unitarian  form  of  Christianity,  "was  not  a 
change,  but  an  enlargement  and  a  modification  of  his  religion.* 
A  tolerably  intimate  intercourse  with  this  great  Brahmin, 
and  with  his  scarcely  less  illustrious  son  Persaud,  has  left 

some  doubt  on  our  minds  whether  any  existing  Christian  sect 

I  ...  - 

*  The  nnphiloBOpbical  and  saperstitioiiB  passages  which  are  found  in  the 
early  Buddhist  books  are  now  repudiated  by  the  most  learned  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Buddhism.  The  study  of  astronomy  first  led  to  doubt,  and  after- 
wards to  the  denial,  of  ancient  opinions  as  to  the  world's  cosmogony.  Intel- 
lectual men  no  longer  believed  that  the  earth  was  flat  or  square,  surrounded 
by  four  seas,  carried  on  an  elephant's  back, — the  sun  and  moon  being  merely 
tributary,  the  stars  only  ornamental.  Geological  eras  among  Orientals  are 
better  understood,  for  the  work  of  creation  is  held  to  be  the  process — the 
progressive  process — of  infinite  ages,  and  successive  revelations  embrace  cycles 
of  incalculable  extent.  The  religious  literature  of  the  East  is  characterized 
by  a  mixture  of  the  sublime  with  the  ridiculous — of  the  grandest  conceptions 
with  the  grossest  ignorance— of  theories  the  most  poetical  with  superstitions 
the  most  degrading — of  flashes  of  glory  which  irradiate  the  surrounding 
gloom.  Yet  the  imagery  with  which  Eastern  fiction  jwrtrays  what  is  infinite 
and  eternal  is  often  most  attractively  charming — drops  of  water,  one  falling 
in  ten  thousand  years,  making  a  well  a  million  fathoms  deep — ^grains  of  sand 
piled,  one  grain  in  a  hundred  centuries,  yet  creating  Himalayan  mountains — 
one  leaf  of  the  forest  gathered  in  a  cycle,  till  every  leaf  on  every  tree  in  every 
forest  is  stripped,  ^ey  better  than  we  are  accustomed  to  realize  what  is 
meant  by  eternity. 
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could  fairly  claim  him  for  its  own.  One  element  of  orien- 
talism, the  fear  of  giving  offence — it  took  the  shape  of  a 
courteous  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others — was  not 
wanting  in  the  character  of  Eammohun  Eoy.  He  was  never 
insincere,  but  he  often  failed  to  be  demonstrative.  His  habits 
were  not  taciturn,  and  his  affections  were  warm ;  but  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  reserve,  if  it  added  to  the  dignity  of  his 
deportment,  was  sometimes  an  impediment  to  our  obtaining 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
Though  veiled  in  every  form  of  urbanity,  the  unwilling-, 
ness  of  Bammohun  Boy  to  be  questioned  as  to  what  he 
deemed  the  minuter  and  less  important  dogmas  of  religion, 
was  well  known  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  any  close 
acquaintance  with  him.  Orthodoxy  sought  to  obtain  some 
recognition  of  his  belief  in  the  Trinity,  in  original  sin,  in 
the  miraculous  incarnation,  and  its  own  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion ;  and  we  have  heard  him  claimed  as  sympathizing  with 
the  Anglican  ChurcL  His  replies  to  questionings,  not  un- 
frequently  intrusive  and  impertinent,  were  given  so  as  not  to 
cause  offence  to  curious  inquirers,  who  were  apt  to  construe 
these  replies  into  concessions  made  to  their  own  particular 
views  or  creeds.  His  was  sometimes  a  silence  which  cei> 
tainly  was  not  intended  to  "  give  consent"  to  propositions 
laid  before  him ;  while  at  other  times  his  cautious  and  even 
ambiguous  responses  should  have  led  his  questioners  to  seek 
their  interpretation  in  the  general  tone  of  his  words  and 
works.  His  views  stand  out  in  grand  and  bold  relief  where 
the  subject  is  the  unity,  spirituality,  the  perfect  wisdom, 
power  and  goodness  of  God, — the  beauty  of  the  character, 
the  sublimity  and  appropriateness  of  the  teachings,  of  Jesus, 
— the  brotherhood  of  man,  with  aU  its  responsibilities  and 
consequences, — the  rights  and  claims  and  duties  of  private 
judgment, — the  love  of  liberty, — the  improvement  of  law ; 
in  a  word,  whatever  tended  to  the  removal  of  evil  or  the 
diffusion  of  good  had  his  advocacy,  and  of  all  that  helped 
to  enlighten,  refine  and  elevate  the  human  character,  his 
opinions  were  unmistakable.  Little,  indeed,  does  it  matter 
what  he  thought  of  the  fierce  and  uncharitable  controversies 
respecting  doctrines  to  which  he  would  have  attached  no 
importance,  had  he  not  witnessed  how  they  damaged, 
divided  and  embittered  those  social  relations  which  he  felt 
it  should  be  the  object  of  a  genuine  religion  to  strengthen, 
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consolidate  and  sanctify.  Not  to  little  **  systems,  which  have 
their  day  and  cease  to  be/'  did  he  lend  his  adhesion,  or 
indeed  much  honour  with  his  notice.  If,  as  he  truly  said, 
"his  heart  was  with  the  Unitarians,"  it  was  because  he 
sympathized  most  with  the  general  cuiTent  of  their  opinions, 
and  found  among  them  his  most  attached  and  afifectionate 
friends ;  but  he  would  accept  a  stereotyped  creed  from  none, 
nor  allow  any  theological  cage  to  confine  "the  freedom  of 
his  wing." 

We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Fox  correctly  estimate(l  the  posi- 
tion Rammohun  Eoy  held  in  public  opinion  during  his  re- 
sidence in  England.  It  is  perfectiy  true  that  an  ignorant 
bigot  here  and  there,  who  came  in  contact  with  the  "  con- 
verted Brahmin,"  felt  and  expressed  disappointment  that 
his  assumed  conversion  was  not  to  Anglicanism  or  to  ortho- 
doxy in  any  shape.  The  "  insults  and  vexations"  of  which 
Mr.  Fox  speaks,  very  little  affected  the  serene  and  gentle 
nature  of  him  who  was  their  object,  and  certainly  did  not 
lower  the  position  of  the  Brahmin  in  the  intellectual  circle 
where  he  moved.  His  early  history  remains  to  be  written. 
The  wonderful  prudence  with  which  he  detached  himself 
from  observances  not  absolutely  needful  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  social  states  ;  the  manner  in  which  he  accommodated 
himself  to  those  European  usages  which  were  not  absolutely 
interdicted  by  the  Brahminical  code ;  the  sagacity  with 
which  he  thwarted  the  attempts  made  to  separate  him  from 
the  immunities  of  high  caste ;  are  points  of  character  not 
yet  fully  appreciated,  because  not  fully  known.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  bring  with  him  to  Europe  his  eldest  son,  who 
afterwards  became  the  Vakeel  of  the  Government  and  an 
eloquent  pleader  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta ;  but 
the  resistance  of  the  Zenana,  led  by  the  mother  of  the  heir, 
was  too  strong  to  be  subjugated,  and  Rammohun  Roy,  as 
the  next  best  arrangement,  was  accompanied  by  a  youth — 
Rob  Roy,  the  son  of  a  friend — who  on  his  return  to  India 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Civil  Service. 

The  influence  of  Rammohun  Roy  in  India  has  not  alto- 
gether taken  the  direction  which  many  of  his  admirers  had 
anticipated.  The  hostility  with  which  the  Vedanters  have 
been  pursued  by  Christian  orthodox  missionaries  has  little 
disposed  them  to  look  with  a  friendly  eye  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  their  calumniators,  among  whom  it  is  a  generally- 
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received  opinion  that  the  Christianity  they  oifer  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  natives  is  more  likely  to  make  progress 
among  the  "  ignorant  heathen"  than  among  the  "  enlight* 
enedXheists/'  whose  number  is  increasing,  and  among  whom 
the  peculiar  doctrines  circulated  by  the  representatives  of 
the  great  Missionary  Societies  neither  have  had,  nor  are 
likely  to  have,  any  considerable  success.  The  consoling 
fact,  however,  is,  that  the  number  of  temples  from  which 
idolatrous  worship  is  excluded  has  greatly  increased,  and 
that  many  men  of  distinction  have  joined  the  reformers,  who 
have  their  representatives  in  the  native  press,  and  whose 
power  is  exhibited  in  that  progressive  opinion  which  has 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  authorities  for  the  suppression 
of  suttee  and  the  discouragement  of  the  grosser  forms  of 
heathenism.  The  great  work  of  progress  is  advancing  both 
in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  world.  Native  inhabitants 
of  India  settled  in  England  and  her  colonies  are  reckoned 
now,  not  by  units,  but  by  hundreds ;  and  our  own  instru- 
ments of  authority  are  availing  themselves  more  and  more 
of  native  aptitudes  for  the  purposes  of  state,  while  publicity 
and  an  Indian  free  press  are  the  omnipresent  and  ever-active 
auxiliaries  of  good  government 

In  elucidation  of  Bammohun  Boy's  character  and  of  the 
position  he  held  in  his  native  country,  we  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  reproducing  some  extracts  from  the 
letters  by  which  he  was  introduced  by  his  dearest  Mend  in 
India  to  Jeremy  Bentham. 

«  Calcutta,  November  14,  1830. 
"  This  letter  will  be  presented  to  you,  or  transmitted  waiting 
your  leisure,  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  distinguished  Bammo- 
hun  Boy.  You  have  heard  of  him  often  from  me  and  from 
others,  and  know  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pro* 
ductions  of  the  '  march  of  intellect'  A  Brahmin  of  the  highest 
order,  and  therefore  an  aristocrat  by  birth ;  one  of  the  privileged 
class,  and  a  man  of  easy  fortune  by  inheritance ;  amply  learned 
in  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  everything  oriental ;  he  has,^  neverthe- 
less, unassisted  and  of  himself,  been  able  to  shake  off  prejudice 
of  almost  every  kind  and  to  give  his  natural  understanding  fair 
play.  ...  If  I  were  beside  you,  and  could  explain  matters  fully, 
you  would  comprehend  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking — his 
going  on  board  ship  to  a  foreign  and  distant  land,  a  thing  hitherto 
not  to  be  named  among  Hindoos,  and  least  of  all  among  Brahmins. 
His  grand  object,  besides  the  natural  one  of  satisfying  his  own 
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laudable  spirit  of  inqmry,  has  been  to  set  a  laudable  example  to 
bis  benighted  coustrymeu ;  and  every  one  of  the  slow  and  gra- 
dual move$  that  he  has  made  preparatory  to  his  actually  quitting 
India,  has  been  marked  by  the  same  discretion  of  judgment  Ho 
waited  patiently  until  he  had  by  perseverance  and  exertion 
acquired  a  little  but  respectable  party  of  dUcipI^s.  He  talked  of 
going  to  England  from  year  to  year,  since  1823,  to  familiarize 
the  minds  of  the  orthodox  by  degrees  to  this  step,  and  that  his 
friends  might  in  the  mean  time  increase  in  numbers  and  in  con- 
fidence, as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  preservation 
of  his  rank  and  influence  with  the  Hindoo  community,  who  care 
less  about  dogmatics  than  obaervanceSf  that  he  should  continue 
one  of '  the  pure,'  and  should  not  be  suspected  of  quitting  Hin- 
dooism  for  any  consideration  of  a  personal  natura  He  has  ex* 
temally  maintained  so  much,  and  no  more,  of  Hindoo  custom  as 
his  profound  knowledge  of  their  sacred  books  enabled  him  to 
justify ;  relaxing,  however,  little  by  little,  yet  never  enough  to 
justify  his  being  put  '  out  of  the  pala'  I  need  not  say  that  in 
private  it  is  otherwise,  and  that  prejudices  of  all  sorts  are  duly 
contemned  by  our  philosopher.  But  so  important  does  he  judge 
it  to  the  efficacy  of  his  example  and  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
honourable  mission  of  experiment  that  he  should  maintain  the 
essentials  of  his  Brahminical  sanctity,  that  even  in  making  this 
voyage  and  sojourn  he  is  contriving  to  preserve  appearances  to  a 
certain  point  which  he  considers  sufficient  to  tave  his  caste;  so 
that  on  returning  he  may  resume  his  influential  position  against 
the  abuse  and  calumnies  which  the  whole  tribe  of  bigots  will  not 
fail  to  raise  against  him  while  in  England  and  when  he  comes 
back.  He  now  judges  that  the  time  is  come,  and  that  the  public 
mind  is  pretty  well  ripe  for  his  exploit ;  and  he  embarks  in  two 
or  three  days  for  Liverpool,  where  he  has  friends  and  correspon- 
dents in  Crupper,  Benson,  and  Co.,  and  others  of  liberal  feeling. 
**  The  good  which  this  excellent  and  extraordinary  man  has 
already  effected  by  his  writings  and  example  cannot  be  told.  But 
for  his  exertions.  Suttee  would  be  in  full  vigour' at  the  present 
day,  and  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  in  all  its  ancient  force ; 
— li^  has  given  the  latter  a  shake  from  which,  aided  by  educa- 
tion and  the  spirit  of  bold  inquiry  gone  forth  among  the  Hindoos, 
it  never  can  recover.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  the  liberalism 
of  such  a  mind  is  not  confined  to  points  of  theology  or  rituaL 
In  all  matters  involving  the  progress  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
his  opinions  are  most  independent ;  and  he  is  withal  one  of  the 
most  modest  men  I  have  ever  met  with,  though  nearly  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  though  he  is  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  of  his 
countrymen  and  nation,  and  indeed  has  held  that  position  for 
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the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  has  Fecelved  praises  enough 
to  have  turned  the  head  of  any  other  man  aliva 

"  It  is  no  small  compliment  to  such  a  man  that  oven  a  Governor- 
General  like  the  present,  who,  though  a  man  of  the  most  honest 
intentions,  suspects  every  one  and  trusts  nobody,  and  who  knows 
that  R  M.  E.  greatly  disapproves  of  many  of  the  acts  of  the 
Government,  should  have  shewn  him  so  much  respect  as  to  fur- 
nish him  with  introductions  to  friends  of  rank  and  political  and 
Indian  influence.  Either  they  will  find  him  intractable  and 
throw  him  of^  or  they  will  succeed  in  what  no  one  has  hitherto 
Bticceeded,  in  beguiling  or  bending  the  stranger. 

''A  stranger,  however,  he  is,  and  of  such  sort  as  has  never 
before  appeared  among  you  ;  and  he  will  stand  in  need,  doubt- 
less, of  all  the  kindness  and  attention  that  his  friends  here  can 
procure  for  hiuL  Tou  have  weightier  and  other  matters  to  occupy 
you,  nor  are  your  habits  such  as  to  enable  you  to  be  of  service 
to  R  M.  R  in  the  ordinary  way.  Yet  I  felt  assured  you  would 
like  to  see  and  converse  with  my  Indian  friend,  and  indeed  I 
recollect  you  expressed  such  a  wish.  For  the  rest,  you  will  pro- 
bably make  him  over  with  his  credentials  to  our  friend  Bowring, 
to  Hhe  reprobates'  (Benthsun's  secretaries),  and  to  Leicester 
Stanhope.** 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Rammohun  Roy  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  Bentham's  table,  so  little  accessible  as  it 
was,  and  that  much  confidence  and  intimacy  existed  between 
these  illustrious  men  till  the  death  of  the  great  jurisconsult, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  after  the  Bmhmin's  arrival  in 
England.  In  one  of  his  letters,  Bentham  addresses  him, 
"from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  just  entering  upon  fourscore," 
as  his  "  intensely  admired  and  dearly  beloved  coUaborateur 
in  the  service  of  mankind." 

Any  work  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  Mary  Carpenter 
would  be  taken  up  with  prepossessions  in  its  favour.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  publication  of  the  volume  which 
has  just  appeared  was  not  delayed  until  slie  had  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  that  previous  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  real  condition  of  India  and  the  early  history  of  Eam- 
mohun  Roy  which  her  visit  will  enable  her  to  acquira 
We  reached  the  last  pages  of  the  volume  under  the  same 
feelings  of  disappointed  expectation  with  which  we  looked 
on  the  wretched  and  inexpressive  portrait  which  faces — 
we  cannot  say  adorns — the  beginning,  and  the  indistinct 
picture  of  Stapleton  Grove,  where  the  Rajah  died,  which  is 
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met  with  half-way.  The  "  Last  Days"  of  the  great  refonner, 
which  give  the  title  to  the  book,  occupy  very  few  of  its 
pages ;  but  they  are  very  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
rest  are  filled  with  miscellaneous  gatherings — many  scarcely 
relevant,  others  of  little  value  or  authority ;  long  disserta- 
tions in  which  the  same  thoughts  are  again  and  again  repeated 
from  different  lips  or  pens ;  trifling  notes  on  trifling  matters ; 
in  a  word,  everything,  whether  or  not  worthy  of  preservation, 
which  could  be  gathered  in  a  diligent  and  affectionate  ex- 
ploration of  the  portion  of  the  field  which  was  accessible 
to  the  explorer.  The  materials,  some  of  which  are  valu- 
able, have  not  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  a  thought- 
ful appi-eciation ;  and  the  whole  has  a  disjointed,  fragmen- 
tary character,  which  well  justified,  and  indeed  required, 
that  confession  of  imperfection  and  incompleteijess  which 
finds  expression  in  the  Preface.  The  great  outlines  of  Eam- 
mohun  Roy's  character  can  hardly  indeed  be  mistaken.  But 
regrets  have  been  expressed  in  India  and  elsewhere  that  so 
imperfect  a  sketch  should  have  proceeded  from  Miss  Car- 
penter's pen. 

The  Indian  Mirror  (the  organ  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj)  is  very 
bitter  in  its  denunciations  of  this  "  frontispiece."  It  com- 
plains that  in  Miss  Carpenter's  description  of  Eammohun 
Hoy's  life  in  England,  "  there  is  not  much  that  is  original, 
nor  anything  interesting ;"  and  expresses  an  opinion  that  "  a 
further  and  clearer  exposition  of  the  Eajah's  mission,  as  well 
as  his  views  of  English  society,  would  have  been  more  useful 
and  acceptabla"  We  shall  wait  with  anxious  interest  Miss 
Carpenter's  reports  on  the  influence  of  Eammohun  Eo/s 
character  and  writings  on  the  religious  life  of  India.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  third  of  a  century  which  has 
passed  since  he  passed  away.  The  field,  or  rather  small  por- 
tions of  the  field,  have  been  somewhat  cleared  of  stones  and 
briars  ;  but  the  most  persevering  and  laborious  devotion  is 
demanded  for  its  successful  cultivation.  And  assuredly  the 
zeal,  experience  and  disinterested  exertions  of  Mary  Carpen- 
ter wiU  not  be  without  their  fruits.  The  special  object  of  her 
mission — the  education  of  females  belonging  to  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  and  the  introduction  into  the  Zenanas  of 
systems  of  instruction  recommended  by  Christian  authority 
— is  of  all  enterprizes  the  most  difficult. 

To  the  rising  generation,  no  doubt,  the  future  of  India 
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IB  committed.  Those  who  have  been  moulded  in  the  types 
of  the  past,  whose  education  and  habits  have  received  im- 
pressions almost  indelible,  will  give  but  little  aid  to  the 
introduction  of  any  new  elements  of  thought  But  the  ad- 
vanced guard — not  a  forlorn  hope — ^is  marching  against,  and 
has  alr^y  breached,  the  fortress  of  ancient  superstition. 
Appeals,  not  only  emphatic  and  eloquent,  but  passionate, 
have  been  made  to  Toung  India ;  and  from  that  of  ''  A 
Missionary  of  the  Brahmo  Somcg,"  we  will  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts. He  denounces  xdoUxtry  as  "  the  curse  of  Hindustan 
'^-the  deadly  cancer  that  has  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  native 
society."  Connected  and  dependent  upon  it  is  Hindoo 
easterism^ "  the  frightful  social  scourge  which  has  completely 
and  hopelessly  wrecked  social  unity,  harmony  and  happi- 
ness, and  has  opposed  all  social  progress ;  a  scandal  to  con- 
science, an  insult  to  humanity,  an  audacious  and  sacrile- 
gious violation  of  God's  law  of  human  brotherhood."*  The 
marriage  customs  require  a  thorough  reform,  "repugnant 
as  they  are  to  morality  and  reason,  and  a  powerful  cause  of 
d^eneracy."  The  "horrors  of  polygamy,"  "the  penalties 
of  widowhood,"  the  prostitution  of  young  girls  and  profli- 
gacy of  old  men,  are  dwelt  upon.  Then,  again,  the  miseries 
of  the  Zenana^  or  harem,  Where  women  are  "ciphers," 
"  menial  slaves  of  ignorance  and  superstition."  He  calls 
upon  "  Young  Bengal  and  Young  Bombay,  Young  Madras 
and  Young  Punjaub,"  to  combine,  "till  the  circle  shall  gra- 
dually widen  and  bring  the  *whole  nation  within  its  em- 
brace r 

'*  During  this  period  of  trauQition  it  is,  therefore,  evidently  the 
duty  of  all  who  are  interested  in  India's  welfare  to  labour  con- 
scientiously to  remove  her  wants,  alleviate  her  sufferings,  guard 
her  against  imminent  perils,  and  place  her  in  the  way  of  social, 
moral  and  religious  advancement  Such  an  arduous  and  impor- 
tant task  belongs  especially  to  Young  India — ^to  the  enlightened 
representatives  of  the  rising  generation.  To  you,  your  country 
looks  up  for  protection  and  prosperity.  Her  future  greatly  de- 
pends upon  you,  and  from  you  she  expects  at  least  the  founda- 
tion of  her  future  progress  and  well-being.  You  hold  in  your 
hands  the  key  of  her  destiny,  and  before  the  tribunal  of  God  and 

man  you  stand  accountable  for  the  solenrn  trust Look  at 

yourselves,  enchained  to  customs,  deprived  of  freedom,  lorded 
over  by  an  ignorant  and  crafty  priesthood,  your  better  sense  and 
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better  feelings  all  smothered  under  the  crushing  weight  of  cus- 
tom 'j  look  at  your  homes,  scenes  of  indescribable  misery,  youz 
wives  and  sisters,  your  mothers  and  daughters,  immured  within 
the  dungeon  of  the  Zenana,  ignorant  of  the  outside  world,  little 
better  than  slaves  whose  charter  of  liberty  of  thought  and  action 
has  been  ignored ;  look  at  your  social  constitution  and  customs, 
the  mass  of  enervating,  demoralizing  and  degrading  causes  there 
working.  Watch  your  daily  life,  how  almost  at  every  turn  you 
meet  with  some  demand  for  the  sacrifice  of  your  conscience,  some 
temptation  to  hypocrisy,  some  obstacle  to  your  improvement  and 
true  happiness.  Say,  from  your  own  experience,  whether  you 
are  not  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  a  system  of  things  which  you 
cannot  but  hate  and  abhor,  denounce  and  curse ;  whether  the 
spiritual  government  under  which  you  live  is  not  despotism  of 
the  most  galling  and  revolting  type,  oppressive  to  the  body,  in<* 
jurious  to  the  mind,  and  deadly  to  Uie  soul  f* 

Vigorious  action  as  regards  others,  pure  i>ersonaI  example 
as  regards  themselves,  persevering  courage,  are  pointed  out 
as  the  instruments  for  accomplishing  the  great  reforming 
triumphs.    . 

A  less  impassioned,  but  a  more  pathetic,  tone  pervades  the 
lecture  entitled  "  The  Destiny  of  Human  Life,'*  firom  which, 
as  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  sort  of  sermons  delivered  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  we  select  a  passage : 

^  Virtue  is  natural  This  opinion  is  evidently  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  a  certain  class  of  theologians,  who  regard  ungodliness 
as  the  natural  condition  of  man.  They  uphold  the  notorious 
dogma  of  the  universal  depravity  of  human  nature.  They  believe 
that  man  is  naturally  corrupt  and  wicked,  and  that  righteousness 
is  anything  but  natural  to  him.  Hence,  with  them,  the  pursuit 
of  destiny  by  man  is  not  a  natural  process.  Our  view,  ss  I  have 
already  said,  is  different  To  live  religiously  is  to  live  naturally; 
to  live  naturally  is  to  act  up  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  To 
Hve  to  nature  ia  to  live  to  God.  There  can  be  no  corruption  in 
the  nature  of  man  as  created  by,  and  coming  directly  from,  the 
hands  of  God.  Our  impurities  are  not  God's  creation,  but  the 
creation  of  our  free  will ;  and  unreasonable  is  it  to  charge  nature, 
and  thereby  '  nature's  Gk)d,'  with  sins  of  our  own  doing.  It  is 
clear,  then,  I  trust,  that  to  act  up  to  nature  is  to  accomplish  our 
destiny.  Our  duty  and  strenuous  endeavour  should  therefore 
be  to  live  conformably  to  our  nature.  As  unnatural  is  it  for 
matter  to  be  devoid  of  its  properties  of  inertia,  compressibility, 

*  An  Appeal  to  Toung  India,  pp.  8,  4. 
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etc.,  as  it  is  for  the  soul  to  become  sinM  and  corrupt  Man  is 
destined  by  Providence  to  pursue  the  path  of  virtue  and  truth ; 
not  to  pursue  it^  is  unnatural"* 

And,  as  an  example  of  the  prayers  employed  in  the  reli- 
gious services,  we  give  that  which  concludes  the  lecture : 

"  Grod  Almighty  !  ere  we  depart  from  this  place,  do  Thou  con- 
descend to  impress  the  great  doctrine  wo  have  discussed  on  the 
minds  of  all  here  present,  and  so  to  convince  them  of  its  impor- 
tance and  value,  that  they  may  not  only  remember  it,  but  live 
according  to  it  We  are  weak,  0  Lord ;  vouchsafe  imto  us 
strength,  that  we  may  be  able  to  discharge  the  solemn  duties  for 
which  we  are  accountable  to  Thee.  Lord  of  our  life !  draw  our 
hearts  wholly  unto  Thy  service,  and  enlist  all  our  energies  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  that  we  may  do  nothing  in  opposition  to  Thy 
wilL  Help  us,  0  help  us,  Father  of  Mercies,  for  without  Thy 
help  all  our  attempts  at  progress  will  be  vain.  Be  lliou  our 
shield  and  buckler,  our  light  and  hope,  in  this  world  of  trial 
Unite  us  aU  in  one  family,  and  establish  universal  brotherhood 
among  mankind,  that  the  lives  of  all  may  be  consecrated  to  Thee, 
and  to  Thee  alone.  From  the  inmost  depths  of  our  hearts  may 
praise  and  thanksgiving  rise  unto  Thy  holy  and  dear  name,  now 
and  for  ever  !"t 

Hurro  Lall  Eoy  approaches  very  reverently  his  subject, 
"  Man  the  Son  of  God."  "  It  is  too  high  for  my  poor  intel- 
tect,  and  too  holy  for  my  sinful  heart,  to  be  displayed  in 
its  true  and  divine  light"  A  spiritual  tone— a  sort  of  ori- 
entalizing  of  Channing — ^pervades  the  pages.  Some  of  them 
are  a  prosaic  elaboration  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  of 
Wordsworth.     Such  as  these  are  ita  lessons : 

"  Be  right-hearted  and  divine-souled,  and  preach  that  which 
makes  the  heart  right  and  the  soul  divine,  and  tliis  with  my 
whole  heart  I  believe  is  the  precept  of  true  religion,  the  religion 
of  Brahma.  This  understood  gives  salvation.  This  revelation 
is  necessary,  absolutely  necessary,  for  every  man,  for  every  son 
of  our  Great  Father.  Be  denominated  a  Brahma  or  a  Christian ; 
without  it,  the  soul  dwindles  and  pines  away.  Gro  wherever  you 
will,  it  will  move  round  selfishness  in  business  and  even  in  vir- 
tuous action&  In  the  morning,  there  is  a  vacancy,  a  gap  in  the 
mind  ;  in  the  evening,  there  is  a  vacancy  and  gap  in  the  mind. 
Head  or  hear  prayers  and  sermons,  preach  the  Brahma  Dharma, 
the  Yedas,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  there  is  no  satisfaction  in 

*  The  Destiny  of  Huxnan  Life,  p.  8.  f  Ibid.  p.  25. 
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the  soqL  This  leyelation  you  need,  and  your  immortal  soul 
needs  to  be  filled.  Be  prepared  to  receive  it  in  a  meek,  submis* 
sive  and  calm  spirit.  It  will  rise  in  your  heart  gloriously  like 
the  morning  sun."  * 

^  It  is  neither  a  denomination  or  a  place  that  makes  a  Brahma ; 
a  Brahma  is  above  time  or  place.  Let  not  this  view  of  Brahmoism 
be  misrepresented.  I  wonder  to  hear  great  men  rise  and  speak 
against  Brahmoism,  the  religion  of  the  world.  To  raise  objections 
against  Brahmoism,  is  to  raise  objections  against  the  human  souL 
Brethren,  be  ye  Brahmas,  be  ye  of  God;  let  Brahmoism  spring 
like  heaven  in  your  souL  Brahmoism  is  not  the  religion  of  a 
Debendra  I^ath  or  a  Parker,  of  a  Somaj  of  Jorasonko,  or  a  meet- 
ing in  America.  It  is  the  religion  of  man  as  many  of  man  as  the 
Son  of  Grod,  of  the  whole  somaj  of  mankind ;  yea,  the  soul  sayeth 
more ;  it  is  the  religion  of  the  universe,  of  gods  and  angels,  of 
all  spiritual  beings  that  do  exist  and  that  will  exist  Let  them, 
who  will,  distrust  what  Jesus  said,  what  Parker  preached,  what 
Debendra  Kath  says ;  let  him,  if  he  will,  never  look  into  the 
sound  precepts  of  books  and  of  men,  of  the  Vedas  or  the  Bible ; 
but  let  him  not  distrust  the  voice  of  his  own  spiritual  soul ;  let 
him  not  overleap  his  own  nature.  O  Son  of  God  !  be  then  the 
Son  of  Gud  in  your  heart.  My  brother — O  thou  who  art  deno- 
minated a  Christian  or  a  Mahomedan,  a  Hindu  or  a  Jew,  an 
Indian  or  an  European,  an  African  or  an  Andaman,  a  king  or  a 
slave,  a  doctor  or  a  peasant — ^be  thou  a  Brahma — ^be  thou  a  Son 
of  God  in  your  heart."f 

The  Brahmo  Somaj  Vindicated  is  the  substance  of  an 
extempore  lecture,  which  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, delivered  in  reply  to  three  charges — (1),  that  Brahmo- 
ism is  a  religion  of  fluctuating  opinions,-  and  therefore  no 
religion  at  aU ;  (2),  that  common  sense  will  not  give  to  man 
a  saving  knowledge  of  God ;  and  (3),  that  the  Brahmo  theory 
of  atonement  is  absurd  and  pernicious.  The  answer  to  the 
last  charge  will  serve  as  a  specimen  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  accusations  are  dealt  with.  "  Fluctuation  is  a 
word  introduced  to  conceal  or  mystifv  the  truth  that  pro- 
gress,  onward  progress,  is  the  needful  condition  of  religious, 
as  of  all  other  knowledge ;  it  is  our  business  to  replace  what 
is  decaying  and  decayed  with  what  is  new  and  healthful. 
We  live  to  learn,  and  mean  always  to  be  learning.  The 
Veds  were  deemed  infallible ;  in  them  was  found  evidence 
of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God."    Vedantism  was  the 

*  Man  the  Son  of  Ghxl,  pp.  13,  14.  f  Ibid.  pp.  27,  28. 
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name  which  the  reforming  Brahmins  gave  to  their  new  re- 
ligion.   Another  step  was  taken  which  is  thus  described : 

"  The  particulars  of  the  transition  may  be  briefly  related.  Baboo 
Debendronath  Tagore  one  day  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  stray 
leaf  of  a  Sanscrit  book  (the  Ishopanishad).  He  naturally  felt 
anxious  to  know  what  it  was ;  but,  alas !  the  characters  were 
unintelligible  to  him,  as  he  was  a  stranger  to  Sanscrit  literature. 
He  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  Pundit,  and  got  the  passage  ex- 
plained by  him ;  he  was  so  much  impressed  with  its  excellence, 
that  he  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Sanscrit.  How 
precious  must  that  volume  be,  he  said  within  himself,  of  which 
this  passage  is  but  a  fragment !  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
studies  and  researches,  and  he  made  considerable  progress ;  his 
heart  anticipating  the  greatest  joy,  and  his  enthusiasm  doubled 
up  to  the  straining-point,  for  the  time  was  approaching  when  he 
should  be  able  to  dip  into  that  ocean  of  saving  truth,  a  few  drops 
of  whose  water  had  done  him  so  much  good.  The  more  he  read, 
the  greater  was  his  joy,  the  greater  was  the  progress  of  his  soul 
in  truth  and  piety.  With  a  view  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the 
theology  of  the  Veds  among  his  countrymen,  he  sent  four  Pundits 
to  Benares,  of  whom  I  have  said  before,  to  be  initiated  in  the 
Veds,  in  order  that  they  might  disseminate  far  and  wide  that 
saving  knowledge  of  the  One  True  Grod  which  had  given  to  him 
almost  a  new  life.  But,  alas  !  little  did  he  know  of  what  was 
to  come ;  little  did  he  know  what  that  portion  of  the  Veds  was 
which  he  had  not  yet  explored !  His  anticipations  were  frus- 
trated, and  instead  of  joy  and  hope  came  bitterness  and  disap- 
pointment I  The  return  of  the  Pundits,  and  his  subsequent  in- 
vestigations with  their  aid,  quite  convinced  him  of  the  errors  of 
the  Vedic  system.  There  was  a  terrible  strife — ^the  strife  of  con- 
science against  associations  of  mind  and  place  j  duty  against  pre- 
possessions ;  truth  against  cherished  convictions.  But  conscience 
triumphed  over  all ;  the  Veds  were  thrown  overboard  by  Baboo 
Debendronath  Tagore ;  and  the  Brahmo  Somaj  bade  farewell  to 
VedantLsm.'** 

As  it  is  the  habit  of  the  Brahmo  lecturers  to  conclude 
their  addresses  with  prayer,  another  specimen  will  not  be 
unwelcome  to  our  readers : 

"  0  Lord,  to  Tliee,  and  Thee  alone,  we  look  for  aid,  for  Thou 
art  the  God  of  Salvation,  our  only  hope  in  this  world  of  tempta- 
tion. We  pray  unto  Thee,  vouchsafe  to  enlighten  our  minds 
and  purify  our  hearts  with  Thy  love.     We  have  assembled  here 

•  The  Brahmo  Somaj  Vindicated,  pp.  7,  S. 
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this  evening  tliat  we  may  learn  the  truth  which  is  in  Thee. 
Teach  us  to  love  truth,  and  give  us  a  strong  will  that  we  may- 
live  according  to  it.  With  all  humility,  we  approach  Thy  divine 
presence,  and  we  prostrate  our  souls  beneath  Thy  feet :  give  us, 
O  Lord,  knowledge  unto  salvation.  Good  God,  have  mercy  on 
us!"* 

A  melancholy  tone  is  diffused  through  the  discourse  on 
the  Eeligious  Prospects  of  India.  Only  in  the  success  of 
Brahmoism  can  the  writer  see  any  hope  for  his  country. 
He  complains  of  the  levity,  the  worldliness,  the  immorality, 
the  grossness  of  his  countrymen,  and  finds  the  "  slime  of 
the  serpent  over  all"  the  forms  of  faith  and  worship.  With 
atheism,  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Bapine  and  conquest,  de- 
solation and  fierce  fanaticism,  the  fury  and  tastes  of  the 
Bedouin  built  upon  the  biblical  theology,  associate  ifoAo- 
medanism  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindoo  with  fearful  recol- 
lections of  its  history  in  India. 

"  The  spirit  of  political  aggrandizement,  religious  propagandism 
and  sensual  joy,  have  ever  been  consistently  associated  in  the 
Mahometan  character.  Bigotry,  despotism  and  lustful  depravity, 
are  equally  combined  in  it  The  debasing  consequences  of  the 
Mahometan  rule,  India  has  not  been  able  to  avert  Wherever 
this  rule  was  firmly  established,  there  the  country  bears  indelible 
traces  of  degradation.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  malice,  vindic- 
tiveness  and  base  sensuality,  in  the  character  of  our  North-western 
countrymen  which  recent  circumstances  have  developed  ?  To  a 
great  extent  the  Mahometan  rule.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  weak- 
spiritedness,  effeminacy  and  irresolution,  so  manifest  in  the  Ben- 
^ee  character  )  To  a  great  extent  the  Mahometan  rule.  What 
ia  cause  of  the  present  miserable  condition  of  our  females )  It 
is  Mahometanism  and  the  Mahometan  rule  absolutely.  What, 
in  fine,  is  the  cause  of  the  comparative  social  and  moral  inde- 
pendence of  the  more  central  and  southern  provinces?  It  is 
because  the  Mahometan  government  and  Mahometan  religion 
never  obtained  a  firm  footing  there.  Thus,  then,  the  religion 
and  the  government  of  the  Mahometans  have  been  combined  in 
India ;  and  thus  destructive  has  Mahometamsm  been  in  its  poli* 
tical  and  religious  consequences  to  India's  prosperity."t 

Of  Hindooism  he  says : 

^  Like  a  mighty  monarch,  for  ages  in  absolute  independence, 

*  The  Brahmo  Somaj  Vindicated,  p.  28. 
f  The  Eeligious  Frosi>ecte  of  India,  pp.  7,  8. 
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Hindooism  has  wielded  the  spiritual  destiny  of  India.  Organized 
with  eminent  skill,  it  binds  social  with  religious  obligations  in 
an  indissoluble  tie.  Fencing  religion  with  society,  and  society 
with  religion,  it  effectually  precludes  the  possibility  of  atheism, 
and  guards  its  mt^esty  with  penalties  which  no  one  is  hardy 
enough  to  challenge.  Hallowed  by  time,  confirmed  by  nsage, 
and  endeared  by  all  the  joyful  associations  of  the  world,  it  blends 
together  the  fondest  hopes  and  interests  of  its  followers,  and  is 
held  in  the  heart  of  hearts.  Deceive  not  yourselves  with  the 
idea  that  because  English  education  has  generated  a  disbelief  in 
idol-worship,  the  axe  is  struck  at  the  root  of  Hindooism.  Idol- 
worship  is  not  Hindooism  absolutely."* 

He  anticipates  the  disappearance  of  idolatry  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  education. 

"  India  needs  education — fearless  education,  unprejudiced  and 
comprehensive,  based  upon  catholic  principles  of  religion  and 
morality — such  as  Government  cannot  bestow,  nor  can  the  mis- 
sionaries. Idolatry  ^s  nothing  peculiar ;  it  has  lived  its  day  in 
every  country.  Have  education — have  a  thorough,  fearless  edu- 
cation— and  the  nation  will  outgrow  its  prejudices ;  idolatry 
will  be  no  more.  Idolatry,  universal  as  it  is  among  Christians, 
Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  is  the  baby's  play  of  the  baby-man 
and  of  the  baby-nation ;  let  that  baby  grow  up,  and  it  will  forsake 
its  toys.  When  the  mind,  with  its  expansive  powers,  has  learned 
to  measure  the  horizon  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  feelings  to 
traverse  the  regions  of  the  supersensible  and  the  ideal, — ^when 
the  will  has  grasped  the  sublime  infinity  of  tUo  moral  law,  the 
worship  of  idols  will  appear,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  the  baby's 

play.^t 

And  of  caste — 

"Caste  is  the  enemy  of  brotherhood  in  India,  the  curse  of 
nationality,  the  mildew  of  Indian  progress  and  enlightenment. 
The  sooner  it  is  destroyed  the  better.  Hindooism  is  like  an  old 
Indian  temple.  Constructed  out  of  the  rude  materials  of  ancient 
Hindoo  minds,  fashioned  in  the  undisciplined  architecture  of 
Pu7'anic  ages,  weather-beaten  and  deserted,  it  still  occupies  its 
solitary  ground.  The  cultivated  tastes  and  delicate  propensities 
of  the  rising  generation  have  outgrown  its  boundaries  and  restric- 
tions, looking  after  something  more  extensive  and  elegant.  But, 
dilapidated  and  old  as  that  temple  may  appear,  there  it  stands, 
surrounded  by  the  mighty  fortifications  of  caste,  unbroken  during 
ages  past,  and  indestructible  for  years  to  come.     But  for  caste, 

•  The  Religious  Prospects  of  India,  p.  11.  f  Ibid.  pp.  18,  14. 
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Hindoo  idolatry  will  be  gone ;  but  for  the  Hindoo  society  to 
intrench  it,  the  religion  of  the  Hindoo  will  lose  all  help  and  sur- 
render itself.  They,  therefore,  who  have  a  mind  to  break  with 
idolatry,  must  break  with  caste  without  ceremony."* 

And  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  reformation  is  to  be  intro- 
duced— 

"  But  convey  me,  if  thou  canst,  to  that  heavenly  faith  which 
teaches  man  to  love  man  and  adore  truth  wherever  it  is  found. 
Convey  me  to  the  protection  of  that  heavenly  religion  which 
teaches  me  to  understand  the  true  welfare  of  my  country ;  not 
to  hate,  but  to  examine  all  her  institutions  with  impartiality ; 
and  to  reform  my  countrymen,  not  according  to  fashion,  but  with 
fidelity  to  their  own  nature.  It  is  neither  possible,  nor  is  it  ad- 
visable, according  to  my  humble  opinion,  to  remove  Hindooism 
in  all  its  bearings.  If  all  that  is  false  and  mischievous  in  it 
could  be  exorcised,  the  remainder  will  be  of  immense  service  to 
true  religion.  *'t 

To  Christianity  all  honour  is  rendered  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  most  advanced  intellectual  cultivation. 

"  With  intelligence,  honour  and  liberty,  Christianity  has  formed 
an  inviolable  sisterhood,  and  her  name  represents  all  that  is  good 
and  great  ,  Genius  has  consented  to  be  her  handmaid.  Poetry 
has  adorned  her  brow  with  the  evergreens  of  imagination,  Science 
has  tried  to  emblazon  her  name,  and  Power  has  threatened  to 
defend  her  majesty  with  bloodshed  and  death.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  aifecting  precepts  of  purity  and  love,  sublime  in  their  sim- 
plicity, which  the  blessed  Jesus  has  left  to  us  with  his  heavenly 
eloquence,  have  softened  many  an  obdurate  heart  and  added  to 
the  merited  triumph  of  Christianity."  J 

*'  It  has  juster  views  of  human  nature  and  of  God*s  nature 
than  many  other  systems  of  faith.  And,  in  spite  of  its  numerous 
shortcomings,  therefore  it  has  been  eminenUy  more  progressive 
than  they."§ 

But  the  impression  conveyed  is,  that  something  different 
from,  and  superior  to,  orthodox  Christianity  is  necessary  to 
religionize  India..  In  Bengal,  the  converts  made  by  the 
missionaries  are  not  among  the  influential  or  the  enlight- 
ened. "  In  Bombay,  even  those  who  sincerely  wish  for  the 
spread  of  Christianity"  fear  "  the  people  can  never  become 

*  The  Religions  Prospects  of  India,  pp.  14,  15.  f  Ibid.  pp.  20,  21. 

$  Ibid.  p.  22.  §  Ibid.  p.  25. 
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Christiana"  In  Madras,  there  may  be  more  of  hope ;  but 
conversion  taken  in  general  brings  with  it  contempt  and 
degradation 

"  For  the  native  converts  Lttle  sympathy  is  expressed,  of  them 
little  is  said  and  little  known,  for  so  soon  as  they  embrace  Chris- 
tianity they  are  disowned  and  forgotten.  As  if  there  ia  a  vast 
sea,  within  which  every  native  convert  is  thrown  after  his  con- 
version and  is  hoard  of  no  more.  Neglected  by  natives  and  by 
Europeans  alike,  they  are,  as  the  outcasts  of  society,  suffered  to 
remain  for  ever  in  insignificance  and  obscurity. ....  To  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  minds,  they  form  the  stumbling-stone  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  missionaries  may  not  be  aware  of  this,  but  we  are.*'* 

Hei'e,  again,  is  a  fine  testimony  to  the  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity : 

"  The  most  careless  student  of  theology  cannot  but  have  per- 
ceived the  remarkable  influence  of  free  thought  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion*  No  other  revealed  religion  has  been  so 
dynamical  and  progressiva  Chiistianity  is  more  eminently  alhed 
to  human  nature  than  all  other  established  and  recognized  forms 
of  revealed  religion.  It  has  therefore  expanded  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  that  nature.  The  mind  of  Europe  has  moved  from 
thraldom  to  liberty,  from  darkness  and  ignorance  to  civilization 
and  scientific  greatness.  With  the  mind  of  Europe,  Clmstianity 
has  been  co-ordinate  and  co-extensive,  "t 

The  demands  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  upon  us  are  thus  put 
forth: 

"  Standing  on  the  table-land  of  experience,  in  one  comprehen- 
sive survey,  we  behold  the  principle  of  modem  Christianity,  and 
with  rational  confidence  ask  the  good-hearted  Christians  to  let 
us  alona  India  wants  no  miracles,  no  romantic  stories  of  salva- 
tion, paradise  and  *  man's  first  disobedience,'  For  faith,  truth, 
love  and  peace,  she  craves ;  and  by  the  merciful  blessings  of  Pro- 
vidence may  she  find  them  ere  long  in  pure  theism — that  theism 
which  is  the  ultimate  product  of  reason  and  revelation  alike, 
simple  and  normal,  unalloyed  with  supernatural  arbitrary  phy- 
sical dispensations,  which  confound  instead  of  enlightening,  which 
trouble  instead  of  giving  peaca"  J 

To  Brahmoism  then,  as  represented  in  the  passages  we 
are  about  to  quote,  the  Indians  are  taught  to  look  for  the 


*  The  Religious  FroepectB  of  India,  p.  28.  t  Ibid.  p.  29. 
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emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  ancient  superstition  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  future  popular  and  general 
faith. 

"The  Brahmo  Somaj  is  a  national  movement,  a  developed 
national  embodiment,  an  organized  national  church  to  spread 
faith  and  salvation,  such  as  the  most  enlightened  of  the  world 
could  desire.  It  is  a  desideratum  of  the  age,  a  realized  ideal  of 
the  religious  wants  of  the  civilized  world,  and,  as  such,  commands 
universal  attention,  sympathy  and  respect  Such  an  association 
and  alliance,  such  a  church,  is  the  first  of  its  kind ;  it  can  never 
die,  never  yield  itself  to  the  united  clamour  of  dogmatism  and 
unenlightened  bigotry.  It  is  the  natural  development  of  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  Bengalee  nation,  and,  if  nature  be 
true,  it  will  triumph  and  secure  the  permanent  welfare  of  that 
nation ; — ^nay,  not  of  that  nation  alone,  which  is  but  a  fragment 
of  India's  great  population,  but  of  all  those  who  foi-m  her  rehgious 
commonwealth  from  Dhawalagiri  to  Adam's  Peak.  When,  after 
tedious  years  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  our  countrymen  have 
at  last  come  to  a  position  to  comprehend  and  accept  what  is  truth 
and  freedom, — ^when  by  the  favourable  influences  of  education 
we  have  begun  to  make  our  way  to  national  glory, — such  a  reli- 
gion we  require  as  will  give  the  fullest  flow  to  all  our  energies ; 
as  will  enable  us  to  soar  to  the  highest  flights  of  speculation 
without  the  hitch  of  jealousy  and  fear,  to  travel  the  regions  of 
mind  or  the  boundless  expanse  of  space,  transporting  ourselves 
behind  uncounted  years  to  contemplate  the  architecture  of  the 
universe.  Such  a  religion  as  wiU  enable  us  not  to  view  the 
goodness  of  God  limited  to  a  choice  few,  while  the  rest  of  mankind 
rot  in  hell  without  hope  or  help,  but  to  view  Him  as  the  Father 
and  Mother  of  the  human  race,  merciful  aUke  to  aU,  and  upon 
aU  working  the  agency  of  infinite  love.  This  religion  is  Brahmo- 
ism  I .  .  .  . 

"  Nor  is  Brahmoism  the  religion  of  the  educated  alone.  Its 
love  is  wide-spread  as  the  world,  broad  as  human  nature  itself ; 
it  is  essentially  the  religion  of  love.  Without  removing  God  into 
an  immeasurable  distance,  physical  or  moral,  not  to  be  approached 
at  all,  or  to  be  approached  with  trepidation,  like  a  thief,  through 
the  medium  of  intercessions  and  innocent  blood,  Brahmoism 
points  to  Him  as  the  Father  and  Mother  of  humanity,  ready  to 
minister  to  humanity's  wants  whenever  His  aid  is  prayerfully 
asked.  Uneducated  and  poor  men  And  relief  in  Brahmoism. 
Not  a  single  word  was  ever  spoken  by  a  good  man,  not  a  single 
brotherly  advice  ever  given,  which  does  not  increase  the  Brahmo's 
piety,  hiJs  trust  in  God,  his  love  to  man.     Brahmoism  is  the  em- 
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bodiment  of  the  leligioos  consciousness  of  man  in  all  the  phases 
of  its  development."  * 

And  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  trace  what  enlight- 
ened Brahmins  in  the  East  think  of  religious  progress  in 
the  West 

''  That  the  orthodox  Mth  of  the  Christian  world  is  undergoing 
a  grand  modification,  owing  to  the  progress  of  science,  philosophy 
and  the  true  principles  of  faith,  there  can  be  no  question.  Not 
to  speak  of  Germany  and  America,  Italy,  France  and  Scotland, 
— nay,  and  none  more  than  bigoted  England  itself, — bear  ample 
testimony  to  this.  Where  is  Christendom  drifting?  Is  it  to 
scepticism  and  unbelief?  God  forbid.  After  a  long  series  of 
struggles,  doubts  and  controversies,  Christendom  is  silently  and 
unconsciously  passing  to  a  purer  faith  That  faith  is  to  be  free 
from  the  dross  of  tradition,  the  strained  infallibility  of  a  man,  a 
church,  or  a  book,  else  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  universal  revolt 
against  authority  in  the  present  career  of  Christianity.  The  eadst- 
ing  state  of  theological  uncertainty  and  philosophical  excommu- 
nication cannot  last.  Christendom  shaU  have  nothing  for  its 
absolute  guide  but  God  and  nature,  be  it  as  that  nature  was  re- 
presented by  Jesus  Christ  Christendom  sludl  have  a  natural 
Theism,  such  as  Jesus  had,  unfettered  by  sanhedrim,  synagogue, 
or  the  written  authority  of  the  law.  Ask,  again,  this  land  of 
India,  whither  she  is  drifting  ?  Not  to  Hindooism  or  Islamism 
of  course  ;  but  to  what  then — to  scepticism  and  unbelief?  Gi>d 
forbid.  In  her  heart  she  finds  growing  another  religion,  that 
very  Theism  which  is  Christendom's  goal.  We  call  it  Brahmoism, 
but  what's  in  a  name  ?  Thus  Theism  in  Christendom,  the  har- 
mony of  philosophy  and  orthodox  Christianity,  the  religion  of 
nature,  is  Brahmoism  in  IndieL  Upon  the  secure  foundation  of 
human  nature,  on  the  rock  of  consciousness,  on  the  i>edestal  of 
true  philosophy,  Brahmoism  rests.  What  heathenism  was  to 
Christianity,  Christianity  is  to  BrahmoisuL  At  the  self-consola- 
tor}""  arguments  of  those,  therefore,  who  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  Brahmo  Somsg  find  its  predisposition  to  Christianity,  we 
can  simply  afford  to  smile  with  complaisanca  They  are  bad 
philosophers  and  worae  historians,  as  bad  as  those  of  ancient  time 
who  in  the  triumph  of  Christianity  sagely  augured  the  retui'n  of 
Heathenism."t 

The  theory  which  has  become  the  leading  principle  among 
the  reformed  Brahmins  is,  that  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
however  distorted  or  narrowed  by  sectarian   views,   are 

•  The  EeHgious  Proepecta  of  India,  pp.  89—41.  f  Ibid.  pp.  42—44. 
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implanted  in  the  universal  mind  of  man, — ^that  they  are 
represented,  though  sometimes  obscurely,  in  all  the  various 
forms  of  faith  and  worship, — that  truth  is  in  the  sacred 
books,  though  the  sacred  books  are  not  whoUy  true, — and 
that  it  is  our  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be  our  delight,  to  separate 
the  rich  and  the  divine  oi*e  from  the  dross  with  which  it 
has  been  mingled  by  human  infirmity. 

Bepudiating  all  belief  in  the  supernatural,  or  rather 
ignoring  the  miracles,  "Jesus  Christ;  Europe  and  Asia" 
is  from  beginning  to  end  an  outpouring  of  admiration  for 
the  character  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  The  vast  moral  influence  of  his  life  and  death  still  lives  in 
human  society,  and  animates  its  movements.  It  has  moulded 
the  civilization  of  modern  Europe,  and  it  underlies  the  many 
civilizing  and  philsoithropic  agencies  of  the  present  day.  He  has 
exercised  such  living  and  lasting  influence  on  the  world,  not  by 
the  physical  miracles  which  popular  theology  has  ascribed  to  him, 
but  by  the  greater  miracle  of  the  truth  which  he  preached.  .... 
Poor  and  illiterate,  brought  up  in  Nazareth — a  village  notorious 
for  corruption — ^under  demoralizing  influences,  his  associates  the 
lowest  mechanics  and  fishermen,  from  whom  he  could  receive  not 
a  single  ray  of  enlightenment,  he  rose  superior  to  all  outward 
circumstances  by  the  force  of  his  innate  greatness,  and  grew  in 
wisdom,  faith  and  piety  by  meditation  and  prayer,  and  with  the 
inspiration  of  the  Divine  spirit  working  within  him.  Though 
all  the  external  conditions  of  his  life  were  against  him,  he  rose 
above  them  with  the  strength  of  the  Lord ;  and,  with  almost 
superhuman  wisdom  and  energy,  taught  those  sublime  truths 
and  performed  those  moral  wonders  for  which  succeeding  gene- 
rations have  paid  him  the  tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Verily,  he  was  above  ordinary  humanity.  Sent  by  Providence 
to  reform  and  regenerate  mankind,  he  received  from  Providence 
wisdom  and  power  for  that  great  work ;  and  throughout  his  career 
and  ministration,  and  in  the  subsequent  effects  of  Ms  grand 
movement,  we  find  positive  evidence  of  that  miraculous  power 
with  which  inspired  greatness  vanquishes  mighty  potentates, 
hurls  down  dynasties  and  uproots  kingdoms,  and  builds  up,  from 
chaos  and  corruption,  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  God,  of  freedom 
and  harmony."* 

Again: 

"  Christ  spake  not,  as  worldly  men  speak,  in  the  accommodat- 


*  Jesus  Christ ;  Europe  and  Asia,  pp.  4,  5. 
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ing  spiiit  of  prudence ;  he  preached  ahsolute  religion.  He  dis- 
dained everything  local  and  contingent,  sectarian  and  partial; 
.and  taught  God*s  universal  truth  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind, 
Europeans  and  Asiatics  alike.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I 
allude  to  any  special  form  of  Christian  ethics,  as  it  is  understood 
and  accepted  by  particular  denominations  of  the  Christian  ChurcL 
No ;  I  have  not  derived  my  conceptions  of  Christ  or  his  ethics 
from  the  dogmatic  theology  or  the  actual  life  of  any  class  of  his 
followers.  1  do  not  identify  him  with  any  Christian  sect.  I 
have  gone  direct  to  the  Bible  to  ascertain  the  genuine  doctrines 
of  morality  inculcated  by  Christ ;  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  his  teachings  find  a  response  in  the  universal  consciousness 
of  humanity,  and  are  no  more  European  than  Asiatic,  and  that 
in  his  ethics  '  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free.'  May  we  all 
learn  to  draw  near  to  God  by  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  these 
precepts!"* 

The  lecture  concludes  by  an  emphatic  appeal  to  Christian 
professors  in  India  that  they  should  recommend  their  faith 
by  their  practice,  and,  instead  of  exhibiting  what  Christians 
are,  shew  by  their  own  example  what  Christians  ought  to  he. 

We  have  been  somewhat  diffuse  in  our  selections,  believing 
that  the  very  idiomatic  phraseoloCT  employed  by  our  Indian 
brethren  would  speak  more  intelligibly  and  emphatically 
than  any  words  of  our  own.  Varieties  of  opinion  among  them 
it  would  be  easy  to  point  out,  not  only  as  regards  the  extent 
and  character  of  existing  abuses,  but  as  to  the  means  of 
modifying  and  removing  them.  We  have  often  heard  the 
words  dilletantism  and  irreverence  applied  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Brahmo  controversy  is  conducted  in  India ; 
but  the  more  we  have  been  enabled  to  study  its  progress, 
the  higher  has  been  our  appreciation  of  the  fine  intellects, 
the  friendly  affections,  the  persistent  courage,  and  the  desire 
to  discover  what  is  truest  and  wisest  and  best,  which  it  has 
served  to  develop.  We  are  not  exactly  informed  of  the 
number  of  temples  in  communion  with  the  Bmhmo  Somaj. 
They  exceed  fifty' in  Bengal,  and  there  are  several  in  the 
other  Presidencies.  With  some  of  them  men  of  high  rank 
are  associated,  and  to  many  schools  are  attached,  from  which 
aU  idolatrous  teaching  is  excluded. 

The  Indian  Mirror  believes  that  the  seemingly  premature 

*  Jesus  Christ ;  Burope  and  Asia,  p.  20. 
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death  of  Rammohun  Boy  saved  him  &om  much  grief  and 
disappointment — from  greater  injustice  and  persecution  than 
he  had  ever  suffered ;  and  that  "  perhaps  the  remnant  of 
his  waning  influence  would  have  sunk  before  his  eye."  Well, 
then,  may  "the  sainted  patriot  and  reformer  sleep*  in  En- 
gland tiU  the  time  when  the  finger  of  regenerated  India 
shall  point  to  the  place  of  his  rest  1  In  the  path  where  his 
followers  have  to  walk,  they  will  incur,  on  the  one  side, 
the  obloquy  of  the  Hindoos  for  their  abandonment  of  the 
national  faith,  and,  on  the  other,  the  vituperations  of  the 
great  body  oi  Christians  to  whom  their  scepticism  is  intole- 
rable. 

The  discourse  on  Jesus  Christ  was  welcomed  by  the 
missionaries  with  "  patronizing  smiles/'  A  later  lecture  on 
Great  Men  has  been  repudiated  by  "  indignant  frowns."  As 
the  influence  of  the  Bmhmo  Somaj  grows,  so  will  they  be 
met  by  a  growing  amount  of  resistance  and  opprobrium. 
But  they  seem  prepared  for  the  strife,  and  know  that  "  to 
be  evil  spoken  of"  is  the  common  fate  of  all  who  are  in 
advance  of  their  generation.  "  So  long  as  the  progressive 
party  enjoys  public  favour,  so  long  let  them  be  assured  they 
are  not  in  their  true  position ;  only  when  they  are  reviled 
and  hated  for  their  convictions  can  they  think  they  have 
entered  upon  the  real  trials  of  life."* 

John  Bowbinq. 


nX— THE  LAW  OF  BLASPHEMOUS  LIBEL. 

Theft  was  unknown  among  the  Carribees  till  Europeans 
came  among  them.  When  they  missed  anything,  they  used 
to  say  innocently,  "  A  Christian  has  been  hera" 

So  when  the  jurist  finds  among  the  records  of  a  nation 
enactments  punishing  inquiry,  and  memorials  of  inquirers 
who  have  suffered  under  them,  he  at  once  concludes  that 
Christianity  (or  some  modification  of  it)  must  have  been 
part  and  parcel  of  her  laws.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
article  to  trace  the  various  restrictions  which  the  law  of 

*  Indian  Miiror,  October,  1866. 
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England  places  on  the  expression  of  theological  opinions. 
In  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  arising  as  it  did  among 
pagans,  those  restrictions  must  have  been  wholly  unknown 
to  our  common  law ;  nor  does  it  seem*  at  any  time  to  have 
interfered  with  opinions  silently  held,  or  enforced  the  pro- 
fession of  any  particular  form  of  religious  faith.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  long  exercised  a  jealous  supervision  over  writings 
that  it  deemed  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion,  which  it 
holds  to  be  a  part  of  itself"  It  may  be  difficult  to  understand 
how  our  faith  became  incorporated  with  a  code  which  ori- 
ginated among  the  followers  of  the  Druids,  and  did  not 
disdain  the  aid  of  the  Saxon  idolater ;  but  we  conjecture 
that  the  novel  addition  was  made  somewhat  in  this  wise. 
In  1458,  in  a  case  relating  to  the  advowson  of  a  livingj-f* 
the  question  arose,  how  far  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  recog- 
nized by  the  common  law  and  held  binding  in  the  common- 
law  courts.  Chief  Justice  Prisot,  in  delivering  judgment, 
said — "  To  such  laws  as  they  of  holy  Church  have  in  ancient 
writing  ['en  ancien  scripture'],  it  is  proper  for  us  to  give 
credence ;  for  that  [or,  such]  is  common  law  on  which  all 
manner  of  laws  are  founded.  So  we  are  obliged  to  recog- 
nize their  law,  and  similarly  they  to  recognize  our  law." 

It  would  seem  very  plain  that  by  ancien  scripture,  Prisot 
meant "  old  records,"  such  as  might  testify  to  the  recognition 
of  the  ecclesiastical  (or  canon)  law  in  early  precedents,  and 
shew  its  customary  observance.  For  (1)  this  is  still  the 
recognized  test  for  determining  whether  that  law  is  of  autho- 
rity in  England  on  any  question.  As  Lord  Denman  says,  J 
"  I  repeat  what  has  often  been  stated  in  former  judgments, 
that  the  canon  law  forms  no  part  of  the  common  law  of 
this  realm,  unless  practice  can  be  shewn  to  the  contrary." 
And  (2),  it  was  of  little  moment,  in  the-case  before  Prisot^ 
whether  the  Bible  was  to  be  recognized  or  not ;  for  he 
would  hardly  find  there  that  of  which  he  was  in  search,  viz. 
an  authority  on  questions  of  advowsons  and  quuire  impedit. 


*  Harrison  v.  Evans  (Brown's  Parliament  Cases,  III.  465);  Kemp  v.  Wickes 
(Phillimore's  Reports,  III.  264);  Evans  v.  The  Chamberlain  of  London  (Bam*s 
Eccl.  Law,  II.  207).  **The  common  law  knows  of  no  prosecution  for  mere 
opinion,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  last-named  case. 

t  Year-book,  34  Henry  VI.  38. 

t  Regina  v.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Hampden's  Case),  Law  Journal 
Reports,  XVII.  Q.B.  268. 
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Nor  (3)  would  he,  in  alluding  to  the  Sacred  Writings,  have 
called  them  by  the  curious  name  of  Ancieni,  but  surely 
rather  by  that  of  Holy  Scripture.*  Subsequent  jurists,  in 
fact,  felt  this  latter  difficulty,  and,  in  quoting  the  dictum, 
boldly  changed  the  adjective  to  "  holy.*  The  sentence  thus 
appears  in  Wingate's  Maxims  (8) :  **  To  such  laws  of  the 
Church  as  have  warrant  in  Holy  Scripture  our  law  giveth 
credence." 

A  late  writer  of  very  high  authority  (Serjeant  Stephen) 
seems  also  to  have  misapprehended  Prisof  s  meaning,  and 
quotes  him  as  saying,  "Scripture  is  common  law ;*'•[■  but 
omits  aU  mention  of  his  preceding  worda 

(It  was,  by  the  bye,  not  very  long  after  the  delivery  of 
this  judgment,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.,  that  an  unhappy 
individual  was  cast  into  prison  for  entertaining  the  damn- 
able doctrine  that  tithes  were  not  due  from  him  to  his 
parson :  whereof  Commissioner  Whitlock,  in  Puritan  days, 
remarked — "  This  at  that  time  was  a  very  great  heresy,  but 
now  I  believe  some  are  more  inclinable  to  think  that  to 
say  *  tithes  are  due  to  the  parson,'  is  a  kind  of  heresy/' J  A 
similar  case  is  that  of  Winne  (AD.  1668),§  in  which  an 
indictment  was  prosecuted  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
against  the  prisoner  for  saying,  "  It's  a  good  world  when 
beggarly  priests  are  made  lords.") 

The  dictum  of  Chief  Justice  Prisot,  misrepresented  in 
the  way  we  have  exposed,  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among 
legal  writers  in  subsequent  years,  and  probably  was  in  the 
mind  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  when  he  decided  the  case  which 
liext  comes  under  our  notice — that  of  Eex  v,  Taylor.  ||  Taylor 
was  proceeded  against,  on  an  information  filed  by  the  At- 
torney-General, for  having  uttered  "divers  blasphemous 
and  impious  expressions  horrible  to  hear."  He  had,  for 
instance,  asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  bastard,  and  that 
for  himself  he  feared  neither  Grod  nor  the  deviL  On  his 
trial  he  denied  having  called  our  Saviour  a  bastard ;  but 
admitted  having  used  the  other  expressions  charged  against 
him,  which,  however,  he  said  he  had  used  in  a  sense  differ- 

*  See  Pt^dent  Jefferaon's  Correspondence,  Vol.  IV.  pasdm, 

t  Commentaries,  ed.  185S,  IV.  278. 

t  Case  of  James  Nayler  (Haigreavee*  State  Trials,  ed.  1776,  II.  278). 

§  Eeble's  Reports,  II.  836. 

Q  Ventris's  Reports,  I.  298 ;  Keble's  Reports^  UL  607. 
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ing  from  that  in  which  they  were  usually  received.  For 
example,  an  aspersion  which  he  had  cast  on  the  Bedeemer's 
chastity,  he  now  explained  as  referring  only  to  his  mys- 
tical dominion  over  the  apocalyptic  harlot  of  Babylon  (Rev. 
xvii.).  These  subterfuges,  however,  did  not  avail,  and  he 
was  found  guilty ;  Sir  Matthew  Hale  observing,  that  "  such 
kinds  of  wicked  and  blasphemous  words  are  not  only  a 
crime  against  the  laws  and  religion,  but  against  the  state 
and  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  punishable 
in  this  court/'  "  To  say  that  religion  is  a  cheat  is  to  destroy 
the  frame  of  society ;  and  the  Christian  religion  being  a 
part  of  the  constitution,  to  say  that  it  is  an  imposture  is  to 
speak  against  the  laws  of  the  land."  Yet  even  if  so,  non 
sequitur  that  such  a  remark  must  be  punishable,  for  it  has 
never  been  held  that  to  speak  (or  even  to  write)  against  the 
English  laws  without  provoking  forcible  opposition  to  them 
is  criminal  He  tells  us  that  "  contumelious  reproaches  of 
God  or  the  religion  establisht"  are  punishable ;  and  adds, 
"An  indictment  lay  for  saying  the  Protestant  religion  was 
a  fiction  for  taking  away  religion.  The  Christian  religion 
is  a  part  of  the  law  itself,  therefore  injuries  to  God  are  as 
punishable  as  [injuries]  to  the  king  or  any  common  person." 
This  case  of  Eex  v,  Taylor  has  ever  since  been  the  lead- 
ing case  on  the  law  of  blasphemy ;  and  it  is  worth  noting 
how  eagerly  subsequent  prosecutors  have  endeavoured  to 
lessen  the  prejudice  which  is  always  felt  against  them,  by 
appeals  to  the  popular  respect  stUl  felt  for  Sir  Matthew 
Hale. 

"  I  am  extremely  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  cite  a  case 
decided  in  his  time ;  for  a  wiser  man,  a  better  lawyer,  or  one 
who  had  a  greater  respect  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, this  country  never  produced."* 

*'The  most  learned  man  that  ever  adorned  the  bench — ^the 
most  even  man  that  ever  blessed  domestic  life — ^the  most  eminent 
man  that  ever  advanced  the  progress  of  science — and  also  one  of 
the  best  and  most  purely  religious  men  that  ever  lived."  t 

"  The  never-to-be-forgotten  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whose  faith  in 
Christianity  is  an  exalted  commentary  upon  its  truth  and  reason- 
ableness, and  whose  life  was  a  glorious  example  of  its  fruits,  whose 
justice,  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 

*  Speech  of  the  Attorney-General  on  Eaton's  trial, 
t  Speech  of  the  Attomey-QenenJ  on  Hone's  first  trial 
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tion,  will  be  in  all  ages  a  subject  of  the  highest  reyerence  and 
admiration."* 

The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  libel  is  a  written  (or 
pictorial)  slander  upon  some  person,  and  it  was  at  one  time 
thought -{•  that  nothing  could  be  a  libel  unless  it  reflected 
upon  a  particular  individual  This  doctrine,  however,  is 
quite  exploded ;  and  the  word  has  long  been  held  to  include 
seditious  and  immoral  writings, — in  short,  all  publications 
condemned  by  the  law — which  are  accordingly  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  till  lately  by  infamous  cor- 
poral punishment  With  these  there  could,  after  the  de- 
cision of  Eex  V,  Taylor,  be  no  doubt  that  books  attacking 
Christianity  were  to  be  classed.  So  wide  a  meaning,  indeed, 
has  been  given  to  the  term  "  libel,"  as  almost  to  warrant 
Bentham's  definition  of  it — "Anything  which  anybody  at 
any  time  may  be  pleased  to  dislike  for  any  reason."  J 

In  1707,  we  find  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  a  case 
of  Eegina  v,  Rudd,§  agreeing  that  "  a  crime  that  shakes  re- 
ligion, as  profaneness  on  the  stage,  is  indictable ;"  though 
they  held,  contrary  to  the  now  well-established  doctrine,  || 
that  an  obscene  book  is  not  indictable,  but  punishable  only 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

In  1 729,  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Sir  M.  Hale  was  re- 
cognized and  expounded  in  Rex  t;.  Woolston.  That  writer,^ 
who  was  probably  insane,  maintained  that  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  were  to  be  interpreted  as  allegories,  and  attacked 
with  vehemence  and  coai^eness  the  idea  of  their  literal 
trutL     He  nevertheless  claimed  to  be  a  sincere  Christian 

*  Speech  of  the  Attorney-Gkneral  on  Paine's  trial 

t  Hawkins'  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  c.  73,  §  9. 

X  So,  too,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  his  speech  at  Hone*8  meeting  on  Deo.  29, 
13  i  7,  says — '*So  uncertain  is  the  law  of  libel  that  a  man  can  hardly  be  able 
to  tell  in  nine  instances  oat  of  ten  when  he  has  or  has  not  written  a  libel. 
Nay,  a  man  who  sets  ont  with  an  avowed  intention  of  writing  a  libel  may  fail 
of  his  object,  though  he  means  to  break  the  law.  . .  .  The  plainest  understand- 
ing can  comprehend  the  meaning  of  burglary  and  murder— -offences  known  to 
the  common  law  of  England ;  but  there  is  no  knowing  what  a  libel  means.  It 
is  an  offence  which  carries  with  it  the  marks  of  its  accursed  origin  as  the  iuTen- 
tion  of  the  Star  Chamber,  founded  upon  musty  remnants  of  the  ciYil  law,  which 
18  contrary  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  law  of  England.*' 

§  Modem  Reports,  XI.  142. 

II  Bex  V.  Curll :  Strange's  Reports,  II.  788. 

%  See  Essays  and  Reviews:  Essay  VI.  (8rd  edit.  p.  S12);  Trench  on  the 
Miiaoles  (chapter  on  Aasaulta  on  the  Miracles). 
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(and  doubt  seems  still  to  hang  over  the  truth  of  the  claim), 
anxious  only  to  relieve  his  religion  from  a  burden  which 
was  likely  to  injure  it.  His  position  as  a  Fellow  of  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge,  attracted  universal  attention  to  his 
views,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  prosecute  him.  He 
was  convicted  on  four  informations,  and  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  refused  to  grant  a  rule  for  a  new  trial.*  They  would 
not  even  allow  the  question  whether  an  infidel  publication 
was  criminal  to  be  debated ;  but,  whilst  faUy  upholding 
the  positions  laid  down  in  Taylor's  case,  declared  that  they 
did  not  intend  that  the  law  should  extend  to  disputes  be- 
tween learned  men  on  controverted  points  of  religion.  The 
value  of  this  exception  would,  however,  appear  to  be  small : 
who  is  to  decide,  and  how,  on  a  writer's  claims  to  "  learn- 
ing ;"  and  with  what  consistency  can  a  point  be  held  to  be 
otherwise  than  controverted,  when  the  prisoner's  offence  has 
actually  been  the  controverting  it  ? 

Mr.  Chitty,  in  his  work  on  Criminal  Law,  sums  up  the 
result  of  Woolston's  case  in  the  three  following  propositions : 

1.  It  is  illegal  to  write  against  Christianity  in  general 

2.  It  is  illegal  to  write  against  any  of  its  evidences  or 
doctrines,  so  as  to  manifest  a  design  to  undermine  it  alto- 
gether. 

3.  It  is  not  illegal  to  write  on  controverted  points,  even 
though  some  of  the  evidences  may  be  affected  by  so  doing. 

In  1767,  Sir  M.  Hales  principle  of  Christianity  being  a 
part  of  the  law  itself  was  recognized  in  Evans'  case,-f-  Lord 
Mansfield  declaring  that "  the  essential  principles  of  revealed 
religion  are  part  of  the  common  law." 

Peter  Annett,  a  native  of  Liverpool,  was  convicted,  in 
1762,  of  a  blasphemous  libel  in  a  weekly  paper  called  "  The 
Free  Inquirer."  In  consideration  of  his  pleading  guilty, 
"  of  his  poverty,  of  his  having  confessed  his  errors  in  an 
affidavit,  of  his  being  seventy  years  old,  and  of  some  symp- 
toms of  wildness  that  appeared  on  his  inspection  in  court," 
we  read  J  that  the  court — with  almost  criminal  leniency — 
"declared  they  had  mitigated  their  intended  sentence  to 
the  following"  trivial  penalties :  "  To  be  imprisoned  in  New- 
gate for  a  month,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory  with  a  paper 

•  Stnmge'8  Reports,  XL  832 ;  Fitigibbon*B  Reports,  p.  64. 

t  Uhi  svpra,  t  W.  Bkckatone's  Reports,  I.  395. 
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on  his  forehead  inscribed  'Blasphemy,*  to  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction  to  hard  labour  for  a  year,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  65.  M.y  and  to  find  security,  himself  in  dPlOO  and  two 
sureties  in  <f  50  each,  for  his  good  behaviour  during  life." 
Verily,  the  tender  mercies  of  the  righteous  are  cruel  I  The 
sturdy  septuagenarian  lived  through  it  all,  and  survived  to 
1778. 

Paine's  "Age  of  Reason"  provoked  more  than  one  prose- 
cution. The  author  himself  for  the  publication  of  the  second 
part  of  that  work,  Williams  and  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  for  the 
publication  of  the  third  part,  were  proceeded  against ;  the 
two  former  prosecutions  being  conducted  by  Lord  Erskine 
and  set  ori  foot  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vica* 
Lord  Kenyon,  in  Williams'  case,  lays  down,  like  Hale  and 
Mansfield,  that  "the  Christian  religion  is  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.""f- 

In  1820,  a  man  of  the  name  of  David3on  was  indicted  for 
a  blasphemous  libel.  On  his  trial  he  employed  no  counsel, 
but  conducted  his  own  defence,  alleging  as  his  reason  for 
so  doing  that  "  no  barrister  will  undertake  and  uphold  an 
honest  defence  in  a  cause  like  mine.*'  The  Judge  interposed 
with  a  threat;  but  the  undaunted  prisoner  replied,  "My 
Lord,  if  you  have  yotir  dungeon  ready,  I  will  give  you  the 
key."  His  lordship  at  once  fined  him  £20,  At  a  subse- 
quent stage  of  his  defence,  Davidson  said — ''  The  Deist  is 
anathematized  because  he  cannot  believe  that  some  tradi- 
tions handed  down  among  the  Jews  and  Christians  are  a 
divine  revelation,  not  only  superior  to  the  severial  revela- 
tions possessed  by  the  Turks,  the  Brahmins,  the  Hindoos 
and  many  others,  but  the  only  genuine  and  authentic  reve- 
lation in  existence.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  Deist  con- 
siders this  collection  of  ancient  tracts  to  contain  sentiments, 
stories  and  representations,  totally  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  God,  destructive  to  pure. principles  of  morality,  and  op- 
posed to  the  best  interests  of  society."    For  this  speech  he 

*  The  Tisit  of  Lord  Erskine  to  WUliams'  distressed  family,  his  oonseqaent 
appeal  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  their  mercilessness  and  his 
oonseqaent  cancel  of  their  retainer,  are  too  weU  known  to  need  narration 
here.  The  case  reminds  us  of  that  of  Holland,  a  bookseller  in  Oxford  Street, 
whose  wife^s  distress  at  his  sufferings,  when  conSned  in  Newgate  for  having  in 
the  coarse  of  his  business  sold  Paine's  "  Letter  to  the  Addressers,^'  caused  her 
death.     See  Gent.  Mag.  LXIII.  773. 

t  Howeirs  State  Trials,  XXVI.  669. 
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was  fined  ^40.  He  afterwards  remarked,  **  The  bishops  are 
generally  sceptics."  The  Judge  again  fined  him  «jP40,  justly 
deeming  an  insult  to  the  episcopate  to  be  at  least  as  blas- 
phemous as  a  mere  attack  on  Christianity,  and  twice  as 
heinous  as  contempt  for  the  dignity  of  a  court  of  justica 
His  right  to  inflict  these  fines  was  confirmed  on  appeal  by 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.* 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  protection  thus  given  to 
Christianity  by  the  common  law  was  sufficiently  strong 
and  sufficiently  comprehensive ;  but  the  legislature  thought 
otherwise.  They  had  already  had  one  shot — long  previously 
fired  and  forgotten — at  the  demon  of  heterodoxy,  in  their 
law  (passed  May  2,  1648)  to  punish  blasphemy  and  heresy. 
This  enacted  that  "  those  that  say  that  the  bodies  of  men 

shall  not  rise  again  after  they  are  dead, in  case  the 

indictment  be  found,  and  he  shall  not  upon  his  trial  abjure 
his  said  error,  shall  suffer  the  pains  of  death  as  in  case  of 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy ;"  and  that  persons  main- 
taining "  that  all  men  may  be  saved,  or  that  man  by  nature 
hath  free  will  to  turn  to  God,"  should  be  imprisoned  until 
they  found  two  securities  that  they  would  so  maintain  no 
more.  The  lapse  of  time  had  introduced  bolder  heresies, 
and  they  were  now  to  aim  at  higher  game.  Accordingly, 
the  Stat.  9  &  10  Wm.  III.  c.  32  was  passed,  which  enacts 
that  any  person  who  has  been  educated  in,  or  has  made 
profession  of,  Christianity,  who  shall  either  (1)  maintain 
that  there  are  more  gods  than  one,  (2)  deny  any  person  of  the 
Trinity  to  be  God,  (3)  deny  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true, 
or  (4)  deny  the  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine  authority,  shall 
for  the  first  offence  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
office ;  and  for  the  second  offence  shall  be  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  bringing  any  action,  of  being  a  guardian,  an  executor, 
a  legatee,  or  a  purchaser  of  land,  and  suffer  three  years' 
imprisonment.  This  Statute  did  not  abolish,  or  even  lessen, 
the  punishments  to  which  a  blasphemer  was  liable  at  the 
common  law,  but  added  to  them  a  cumulative  one.-f  By 
Stat.  53  Geo.  III.  c.  160,  this  Act  was  repealed  so  far  as  it 
related  to  Unitarians,  but  otherwise  it  is  still  in  force. 
Though  useful  as  an  argument  in  terrorem,  it  does  not  seem 

*  Barnewall  and  Alderson^s  Reporta,  III.  829. 

f  Rex  V.  Carlile.    Barnewall  and  Aldenon's  Reporta,  III.  161. 
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to  have  been  of  much  active  value.  It  is  said  that  about 
1732,  when  the  Dissenters  were  preparing  their  first  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  Mandeville  and  some  other  Antitrinitarians,  wishing 
to  profit  by  the  momentary  direction  of  the  public  mind  to 
theological  subjects,  set  on  foot  an  edition  of  Servetus's 
Christianismi  Restitutio.  The  Government  of  the  day  took 
the  alarm,  and  threatened  to  enforce  the  Statute  unless  the 
edition,  about  half  of  which  was  by  that  time  printed  off, 
were  suppressed.     The  offenders  naturally  yielded* 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  "blasphemy  and  offences 
against  religion"  are  amongst  the  crimes  removed,  by  5  and 
6  Vict.  c.  38,  sec.  1,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  the  Eecorders  of  boroughs.  For  other  legal  details 
relating  to  these  offences,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  note 
here  (among  them,  powers  for  destroying  copies  of  the  libel), 
reference  may  be  made  to  Stats.  60  Gteo.  III.  and  1  Geo.  IV. 
c.  9,  and  1 1  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  73. 

It  would  appear  that  England  enjoys  the  honour  of  being 
(with  the  exception  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have 
adopted  her  common  law)  the  only  country  that  has  thus 
taken  the  gospel  under  her  protection,  and  fancied  it  neces- 
sary to  help  the  Omnipotent  to  support  the  revelation  He 
has  given.  The  law  of  Prussia  punishes  "  gross  blasphemies 
of  God  publicly  uttered  and  giving  general  offence,'*  with 
imprisonment  for  from  two  to  six  months  ;  and  reviUngs  of 
any  religious  communities  allowed  by  the  State,  or  disturb- 
ances of  divine  service,  are  visited  with  a  severer  punish- 
ment The  Austrian  code  declares  that  "  whosoever  shall 
blaspheme  God  in  speeches,  writings  or  actions,  or  shall  by 
the  indecent  abuse  of  vessels  used  for  divine  service,  or 
otherwise  by  actions,  speeches  or  writings,  publicly  mani- 
fest contempt  for  religion,"  shall  be  punished  according  to 
the  "  degree  of  scandal  occasioned,  and  the  degree  of  malice 
in  the  offender,"  with  heavy  imprisonment  for  any  period 
between  one  year  and  ten  years.  The  distinction  is  never- 
theless obvioxis  between  enactments  like  these,  giving  a  just 
protection  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  majority  and  to 
the  general  tranquillity,  and  the  restraints  upon  discussion 
set  by  the  English  law  in  the  manner  we  have  traced.  "  In 
■ '-  •       ■ — . 

«  Protestant  Dissenters'  Mag.,  I.  119. 
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the  laws  of  no  country  with  which  we  are  acquainted,"  with 
the  exceptions  above  stated,  "  is  it  declared  to  be  a  crime 
simply  to  deny**  in  published  writing  "the  doctrines  of 
natural  or  revealed  religion ;  offences  of  this  class  being  in- 
variably made  to  consist  in  the  use  of  indecent  railing  or 
scurrilous  language  on  such  subjects."* 

A  somewhat  recent  example  of  the  collateral  effects  of 
this  doctrine  of  our  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Briggs 
V.  Hartley.-f-  There  a  testator  had  given  a  legacy  as  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay  "on  the  subject  of  Natural  Theology, 
treating  it  as  a  science,  and  demonstrating  the  truth,  har- 
mony and  infallibility  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded, 
and  the  perfect  accordance  of  such  evidence  with  reason ; 
also  demonstrating  the  adequacy  and  sufficiency  of  natural 
theology,  when  so  treated  and  taught  as  a  science,  to  con- 
stitute a  true,  perfect  and  philosophical  system  of  universal 
religion  (analogous  to  other  universal  systems  of  science, 
such  as  astronomy,  &c.),  founded  on  immutable  facts  and 
the  works  of  creation,  and  beautifully  adapted  to  man's 
reason  and  nature,  and  tending,  as  other  sciences  do,  but  in 
a  higher  degree,  to  improve  and  elevate  his  nature,  and  to 
render  him  a  wise,  happy  and  exalted  being."  The  legality 
of  this  bequest  was  disputed  ;  and  the  Vice-chancellor,  on 
a  suit  being  instituted  (A,D.  1850),  declared — doubtless 
remembering  the  irreligious  tendency  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises — that  he  "  could  not  conceive  that  the  bequest  was 
at  all  consistent  with  Christianity,  and  therefore  it  must 
fail."  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  publication  of  a  Deistical 
treatise,  the  liability  to  criminal  prosecution  is  not  the  only 
effect  of  these  rules  of  our  law ;  they  seriously  affect  many 
civil  rights.  The  printer  of  such  a  book  cannot  recover  for 
his  labour  ;J  the  publisher  of  it  cannot  protect  his  copyright 

*  Sixth  Report  of  th^  Criminal  Law  OommissionerB,  1841.  It  is  prdsumed 
that  it  was  "  in  the  use  of  indecent  railing"  that  the  criminality  of  Proadhon*8 
Ootpel  Annotated  lay.  In  January,  1866,  the  publishers  of  that  work  were 
sentenced  at  Paris,  the  one  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  800  francs, 
the  other  to  a  fine  of  1800  francs.  The  printer  was  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  and  800  francs*  fine.  Since  the  above  article  was  written,  the 
editor  of  the  Berlin  KladderadaUch  has  been  sentenced  to  eight  days*  im- 
prisonment for  ridiculing  in  his  paper  Roman  Catholicism. 

+  Law  Journal  Reports,  XIX.  416. 

X  Poplett  V.  Stockdale  (Ryan  and  Moody*8  Reports,  p.  387).  See  Clay  v. 
Tates  (Law  Journal  Reports,  XXV.  Ezch.  287),  iJiewing  that  a  printer,  who 
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against  piratical  infringement  ;*  and  the  bookseller  cannot 
enforce  payment  of  the  price  from  the  purchaser  of  a  copy.-f 
When  Dr.  Priestley  J  brought  an  action  against  the  hundred 
for  the  damages  which  he  had  sustained  by  the  destruction 
of  his  house  and  library  at  Birmingham  by  an  incendiary 
mob,  part  of  the  property  destroyed  was  shewn  to  have  con- 
sisted of  unpublished  manuscripts.  It  was  said  on  behalf 
of  the  hundred,  as  diminishing  the  value  of  the  damage 
done,  that  Priestley  was  in  the  habit  of  publishing  works  of 
a  seditious  tendency.  Chief  Justice  Eyre  said  that  if  any 
evidence  to  that  effect  were  offered,  he  should  hold  it  to  be 
admissible.  The  case  of  an  author  of  (legally  speaking) 
blasphemous  works  is  precisely  similar ;  in  the  event  of  his 
manuscripts  being  lost,  injured  or  destroyed,  he  will  have  a 
legal  remedy  for  the  value  of  the  paper  only. 

The  expediency  of  such  a  legal  check  on  discussion  de- 
pends on  two  questions :  (1)  whether  it  is  wise  to  restrain 
any  opinions  by  law ;  and  if  so,  (2)  whether  the  opinions 
prohibited  in  the  particular  instance  are  such,  and  only  such, 
as  ought  to  be  restrained.  The  former  of  these  questions 
has  received  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer  in  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill's  essay  on  Liberty,  and  it  is  useless  to  repeat  the  argu- 
ments of  a  work  so  well  known  to  all  those  interested  in 
politico-legal  inquiries.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  say  in  brief, 
that  if  an  opinion  be  true — and  of  none  can  fallible  man 
declare  with  certainty  that  it  is  false — no  good  end  can  be 
attained  by  its  suppression ;  whilst  if  it  be  false,  to  prohibit 
its  free  discussion  is  to  prevent  that  satisfactory  and  final 
refutation  of  it,  and  that  active  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
its  opponents  of  the  truth  of  their  own  views,  which  would 
otherwise  be  obtained.  Nor  is  the  effect  of  a  prosecution 
always  injurious  to  the  obnoxious  opinions ;  it  is  not  likely 
to  incline  the  sufferer  to  look  with  favour  on  the  creed  of 
his  prosecutors,  and  it  is  calculated  to  excite  a  popular 
sympathy  with  him  which  may  easily  develop  into  accept- 
ance of  his  views.  When  Eaton,  who  was  sentenced  in  1812 
,to  eighteen  months*  imprisonment  and  to  the  pillory,  under- 

oh  diflcoTery  of  the  nature  of  *  libel  stops  the  preas,  may  recover  for  the  work 
BO  far  done. 

*  Stockdale  v.  Onwhyn  (Bamewall  and  Crenweiri  Reports,  Y.  173). 

f  Fores  v.  Johnee  (BBpinasse's  Reports,  lY.  97). 

t  See  Stockdale  v,  Onwhyn,  vbi  nipra. 
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went  the  latter  part  of  his  sentence,  the  populace,  far  from 
shewing  the  least  incivility  towards  him,  expressed  the 
greatest  indignation  at  his  being  condemned  to  appear  thera* 
These  prosecutions  are  generally  condemned  by  prudent 
contemporaries,  even  amongst  men  strongly  attached  to  the 
national  religion.  We  find,  for  instance,  the  then  Bishop  of 
Chichester  urging  that  Woolston  "ought  not  to  be  punished 
for  being  an  infidel,  nor  for  writing  at  all  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion  f  and  Dr.  Lardner  saying  in  reply,  "  This 
appears  to  me  a  noble  declaration.  If  the  governors  of  the 
Church  and  civil  magistrates  had  all  along  acted  up  to  this 
principle,  I  think  the  Christian  religion  had  been  before 
now  well-nigh  universal"  Prof.  Hey,  too,  declares  that  "  it 
would  have  reflected  more  honour  upon  our  religion  and 
upon  our  civil  government  to  have  committed  him  to  the 
care  of  his  relations  and  Mends,  than  to  let  him  support 
himself  in  prison  by  the  sale  of  his  writings,  and  end  his 
days  in  confinement.'*  •  This  is  a  strong  instance ;  for  there 
is  no  case  in  which  we  should  less  expect  to  find  protests 
against  a  prosecution  than  that  of  Woolston.  His  literary 
standing  and  the  remarkably  great  attention  which  his  effu- 
sions had  excited,  marked  him  out  as  being  a  far  more  than 
ordinarily  fit  subject  for  attack  ;  and  the  bitterness  of  popu- 
lar feeling  against  himf  gave  little  hope  of  his  finding  pro- 
tectors, especially  amongst  divines. 

Nor  even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  wisdom  of  setting  limits 
to  theological  discussion,  and  to  concede  that  the  object 
sought  by  the  setting  of  those  limits  would  probably  be 
furthered  by  a  prosecution,  could  we  reply  affirmatively  to 
the  question  whether  the  bounds  appointed  by  our  law  are 
fit  ones.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  (like  the  being  of  God,  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul) 
a  belief  likely  to  have  an  influence  on  public  morality,  and 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  6,  1815. 
Baton  died  Aug.  22,  1814.  He  had  been  eight  times  prosecuted  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General  for  his  publications :  his  last  imprisonment  was  the  one  above 
mentioned.  He  was  subsequently  prosecuted  for  issuing  a  work  called  *'  Ecce 
Homo,*'  for  which  he  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default ;  but  was  not  brought 
np  for  judgment  in  consideration  of  his  advanced  years  and  his  having  given 
up  the  author.     See  Gent.  Mag.  LXXXIV.  II.  295. 

t  He  was  requested  to  leave  off  coming  to  the  Chapter  doffee-house,  for  if 
he  continued  to  come  there  the  customen  had  resolved  to  leave  it.  Weekly 
News,  June  5,  1730. 
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therefore  entitled  in  some  measure  to  the  support  of  the 
State.  Yet  to  impugn  that  doctrine  is  to  attack  the  Chris- 
tianity which  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  common  law,  and 
exposes  the  controversialist  to  the  doom  of  a  blasphemous 
libeller. 

In  1702,  the  Kev.  Thomas  Emlyuj*  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  tried  at  Dublin  for  blasphemy  in  having  published 
a  work  entitled,  "A  Humble  Enquiry  into  the  Scriptui*e 
Account  of  Jesus  Christ."  In  this  book  he  maintained 
Arian  opinions,  but  in  a  most  calm  and  reverential  tona 
The  mpst  offensive  passage  seems  from  the  indictment  to 
have  been:  "He  must  do  homage  to  God  the  Father  in 
delivering  up  his  kingdom  to  Him  ;  and  the  very  expression 
*  to  God  the  Father'  makes  it  plain  that  there  is  no  God  the 
Son  in  the  game  sense  or  in  the  same  supreme  essence  with 
the  Father.  So  then  Jesus  Christ  in  his  highest  capacity 
being  inferior  to  the  Father,  how  can  he  be  the  same  God 
to  whom  he  is  subject,  or  of  the  same  rank  and  dignity? 
So  that  T  may  safely  say  .....  that  the  blessed  Jesus  has 
declared  himself  not  to  be  the  Supreme  God  or  equal  to  the 
Father/'  No  argument  was  delivered  on  the  question  whe- 
ther the  positions  maintained  in  the  book  amounted  legally 
to  blasphemy.  Emlyn  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for 
a  year,  to  pay  a  fine  of  ^1000,  and  to  remain  in  prison 
until  it  was  paid.  (On  petition  being  made  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  [Sir  Richard  Cox],  he  pronounced  the  fine  ex- 
cessive, and  reduced  it  to  <£^70.)  The  Judge,  in  delivering 
this  sentence,  enlarged  on  its  mildness,  and,  regretting 
perhaps  the  mistaken  lenity  of  our  law,  told  Emlyn  that  in 
Spain  or  Portugal  he  would  have  been  burned.  Again,  in 
1711,  Easter  term^  we  find  a  case  of  Regina  v,  Clendon,-f  in 

*  See  Biographia  Britannlca,  art.  Emlyn. 

t  Gurirs  Case  (Hargreaves'  State  Trials,  X.  98,  app.)  arguendo.  The  book 
I  identify  with  '*TractatuB  Philosophico-Theologicus  de  Person^.  ...  By  John 
Clendon,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq. :  London,  1710."  The  writer  is  not  very 
heterodox  in  his  views ;  he  holds  Socinas's  humanitarianism  to  have  been 
"  certainly  false  Doctrine  in  him,  and  he  might  as  well  have  deny^d  the  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Scriptures.  That  Socinus  deny'd  a  Trinity  of  Persons  was 
doubtless  a  great  mistake"  (p.  214).  He  seems  to  adopt  a  Sabellian  or  In- 
dwelling hypothesis,  and  expatiates  in  praise  of  the  Statute  of  Wm.  and*  Mary, 
which  he  praises  as  legislating  in  favour  of  his  views,  adding — apparently  not 
ironically — "  this  hath  it  done  with  a  Lenity  peculiar  to  Lay-Legislation.  No 
direful  Anathema  denounced,  nor  Minatory  Doom  to  Woes  eternal ;  but  the  gentle 
Penalty  of  Personal  Disabilities  only  as  to  some  outward  things,  just  enough  to 
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which  a  libel  about  the  Trinity  was  prosecuted,  nor  was  any 
doubt  of  its  criminality  raised.  In  1727,  Hall,  the  author 
of  a  book  called,  "  A  Sober  Reply  to  the  Merry  Arguments 
about  the  Trinity,"  was  indicted  for  its  publication.*  Finally, 
in  1825,  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Unitarian  Marriage  Bill,  declared  it  as  his  firm  opinion, 
without  any  of  the  characteristic  doubts,  that  to  impugn  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  a  crime  punishable  by  the  laws 
of  this  country  ;  and  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  (tf  giving 
any  legal  recognition  to  Unitarianism  whilst  this  continued 
to  be  the  case.-f-  The  repeal,  as  previously  mentioned  in  this 
article,  of  the  statutory  penalties  against  Antitrinitarianism 
did  not  in  any  way  affect  its  criminality  at  common  law. 
This  point  was  unanimously  decided  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  Eex  v.  Waddington,J  in  which  case  Mr.  Justice 
Best  (let  us  hope,  with  quiet  humour)  laid  it  down,  that 
"  the  Legislature,  in  passing  the  Act  (53  Geo.  TIL  a  160), 
only  thought  of  easing  the  consciences  of  Dissenters,  and 

advertise  the  Gainsayer  of  his  Error  and  admonish  his  return  to  the  Scripture 
Verity"  (p.  223).  The  only  passage  in  the  book  which  seems  to  me  likely  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  prosecution  is — **Let  us  see  how  these  Personali- 
ties assigned  by  our  Theologists  and  Philosophick  Men  will  acquit  themselves. 
The  Act  of  Spiration  whereby  both  Father  and  Son  eternally  breathe  forth  the 
Holy  Ghost.  What  insipid,  precarious  stuff  is  here  to  found  our  Faith  tfpon  I 
For  the  same  One  numerical  Essence  to  beget  and  he  begotten.  For  the  Father 
to  communicate  the  whole  Divine  Essence  to  the  Son  and  yet  entirely  to  retain 
the  same  Essence  still.  For  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  communicate  the  same 
whole  Divine  Essence  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  yet  the  same  ...  to  remain  and 
be  the  Essence  both  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son.  These  are  surely  very 
Inphilosophick  and  strange  Conceits,  of  which  men  can  have  no  Notion,  no  Idea; 
nay,  they  seem  to  imply  Contradiction  in  the  Divine  Nature  itself"  (p.  190). 
Poetical  justice  inspires  the  hope  that  the  *' gentle  penalty,"  whatever  it  were, 
which  Olendon  underwent,  proved  "enough  to  advertize"  him  **of  his  error 
and  admonish  his  return  to  the  Scripture  verity." 

*  Curirs  Case  (Hargreaves'  State  Trials,  X.  93,  app.);  and  Strangers  Reports, 
I.  416.  Of  Hall  and  his  book  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  any  further  parti- 
culars. 

■f  Emlyn^s  biographer  asks  if  the  net  which  caught  him  is  fine  enough  to 
catch  Bishops  Pearson  and  Fowler ;  the  former  of  whom,  in  hia  famed  work  on 
the  Creed,  says — "  What  the  Father  is,  he  is  from  none ;  what  the  Son  is,  he 
is  from  him.  The  first  is  a  Father  by  reason  of  his  Son,  but  he  ia  not  God  by 
reason  of  him ;  whereas  the  Son  is  not  so  only  in  regard  of  the  Father,  but  also 
God  by  reason  of  the  same."  And  Bishop  Fowler :  *'  Since  the  Father  alone 
is  a  Being  of  the  most  absolute  perfection,  he  having  those  perfections  which 
the  other  two  persons  are  incapable  of  having,  he  alone  is  God  in  the  absolute 
highest  sense."  Assuredly  this  is  not  the  Atbanasian  doctrine  of  '*  none  afore 
or  after  other,  none  greater  or  less  than  another." 

X  Bamewall  and  Cresswell's  Beports,  I.  26. 
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Bot  of  allowiiig  them  to  attempt  tq  weaken  the  faith  of 
members  of  the  Church." 

Priestley  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  his 
advocacy  of  Unitarian  views  exposed  him.  In  his  well- 
known  epistolary  passage  of  arms  with  Gibbon,*  he  attacks 
that  writer's  simulation  of  Christian  belief,  and  declares  it 
to  be  useless  *'  as  a  method  of  screening  you  from  the  notice 
of  the  law,  which  is  as  hostile  to  me  as  it  is  to  you" 

One  case  indeed  is  reported,  Rex  v.  Keach,"f  which  con- 
fines the  liberty  of  expression  within  limits  far  narrower 
than  even  these,  the  principle  of  the  Judge's  ruling  having 
apparently  been,  that  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Prayer-book 
are  libeUoUs.  It  is,  however,  at  best  the  decision  of  a  single 
Judge  sitting  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  is  wholly  unsupported  by 
other  cases ;  for  the  passages  indicted  hardly  fall  within 
Hale*s  "  contumelious  reproaches  of  the  religion  establisht" 
It  is  owijig  to  this,  its  worthlessness  as  an  authority,  that 
we  have  not  discussed  it  in  its  chronological  order,  prefer- 
ring to  quote  only  cases  which  might  give  the  reader  accu- 
rate conceptions  of  the  law.  The  particulars  are  these: 
In  October,  1664,  Benjamin  Keach  was  indicted  at  Ayles- 
bury, "  for  that  he,  being  a  seditious,  heretical  and  schisma- 

tical  person, did  maliciously  and  wickedly write, 

print  and  publish one  seditious  and  venemous  book, 

entitled,  The  Child's  Instructor,  or  a  New  and  Easy  Primmer; 
wherein  are  contained these  damnable  positions  con- 
trary to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  . . .  '  Q.  Who  are  the 
right  subjects  of  baptism  ?  A.  Believera,  or  godly  men  and 
women  only,  who  can  make  confession  of  their  faith  and 

repentance Q.  What  is  the  state  of  infants  ?  A.  Infants 

that  (Ue  are  members  of  the  kingdom  of  glory,  though  they 
be  not  members  of  the  visible  churcL  Q.  Do  they  then  that 
bring  in  infants  in  a  fleshly  ....  way  err  from  the  way  of 
truth  ?  A.  Yea ; .  .^ .  for  they  make  not  God's  holy  word  their 
rule,  but  do  presume  to  open  a  door  that  Christ  hath  shut 
and  none  ought  to  open.*  And  in  another  place,  concerning 
true  gospel  ministers  :  '  Christ  hath  not  chosen  the  wise  and 
prudent  men  after  the  flesh,  not  great  doctors  and  rabbis ; 
not  many  mighty  and  noble,  saith  Paul,  are  called,  but 

*  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  ed.  1796,  I.  566. 
t  Haigreayes'  State  Trials,  II.  549. 
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Tather  the  poor  and  despised,  even  tradesmen  and  such  like, 

as  was  Matthew. And  Christ's  true  ministers  have  not 

their  learning  and  wisdom  from  mfen,  or  from  universities 
or  human  schools  for  human  learning.  Arts  and  sciences 
are  not  essential  to  making  of  a  true  minister,  but  the  gifts 
of  God  which  cannot  be  bought  with  silver  and  gold ;  and 
also  as  they  have  fireely  received  the  gift,  so  they  do  freely 
administer ;  they  do  not  preach  for . . .  filthy  lucre ;  they  are 
not  like  the  false  teachers  who  ....  eat  the  fat  and  clothe 

themselves  with  the  wool,  and  kill  them  that  are  fed ; 

also  they  are  not  lords  over  God's  heritage,  they  rule  them 
not  by  force  and  cruelty,  neither  have  they  power  to  force 
and  compel  men  to  believe  and  obey  their  doctrines,  but  are 
only  to  persuade  and  intreat'" 

The  Judge  caused  to  be  read  to  the  jury,  conjointly  with 
the  libellous  sentences,  passages  fix)m  the  Prayer-book  of  an 
opposite  tendency.  Among  the  quotations  in  the  indictment 
was  one  teaching"  the  personal  millenarian  reign  of  Christ ; 
this  assuredly  was  innocent,  it  being  not  opposed  to,  but 
only  more  explicit  than,  the  statement  from  the  Creed  which 
the  Judge  linked  with  it.  His  comment  on  Keaoh's  Anti- 
paedo-baptist  views  was — "  He  says  that  infants  that  die  are 
members  of  the  kingdom  of  glory ;  he  speaks  this  of  infants 
in  general,  and  so  tiie  child  of  a  Turk  or  Heathen  is  made 
equal  with  the  child  of  a  Christian  ;•  but  the  Church  hath 
otherwise  determinecL"  Keach  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  fortnight's  imprisonment ;  to  stand  two  hours  in 
the  pillory  at  Aylesbury,  and  two  houra  in  that  at  Winslow 
where  the  book  was  then  to  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  <£^20,  and  to  remain  in  gaol  until 
he  found  surety  for  his  good  behaviour  and  his  appearance 

at  the  next  assizes  to  recant  his  doctrina     The  whole  sen- 

•  

tence  was  carried  out,  and  on  "giving  sufficient  surety  for 
his  good  behaviour  he  was  set  at  liberty,  but" — ^the  reporter 
with  simplicity  adds — "  was  never  brought  to  make  a  recan- 
tation." 

It  is  impossible  for  any  theological  writer  to  feel  sure 
that  the  positions  which  he  is  attacking  may  not  be  among 
the  "  doctrines"  legally  held  to  be  "  essential"  to  the  Chris- 
tianity which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  law.     We 

*  The  italics  are  our  own. 
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have  seen  it  laid  down  in  Bex  v.  Woolston  that  there 
is  an  exception  of  points  which  are  controverted  amongst 
learned  men  ;  yet  what  doctrine  (beyond  mei:e  questions  of 
discipline)  has  been  in  all  ages  of  Christianity  the  subject 
of  more  heresies — ^and  therefore  controversies — than  that  of 
the  Trinity  ?  Nor,  again,  is  Lord  Mansfield's  canon  of  the 
"essential  principles  of  revealed  religion"  to  be  relied  on 
as  a  protection ;  Locke  and  Newton  are  adduced  by  every 
Christian  apologist  as  the  brightest  instances  of  our  faith, 
yet  to  neither  of  them  did  the  Trinity  appear  an  essential 
doctrine — or  a  doctrine  at  all— of  revealed  religion.*  Emlyn 
evidently  thought  that  this  doctrine  fell  within  the  legal  ex- 
emptions ;  for,  using  language  very  similar  to  that  employed 
by  the  Judges  in  Woolston's  case,  in  a  letterf  to  the  Chief 
Justice  before  sentence,  he  uiges  it  necessary  to  "  make  a 
considerable  difference  between  disputable  errors  which  men 
of  probity  and  learning  are  divided  about,  and  scurrilous  re- 
flections on  the  blessed  Jesus  .  . .  which  my  soul  shall  ever 
abhor/'  When  we  remember  that  it  is  also  illegal  to  write 
against  any  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  "  so  as  to  mani- 
fest a  design  to  undermine  it  altogether,"  a  question  equally 
difficult  arises^ — Which  evidences  are  judicially  considered 
unimportant,  which  so  essential  that  to  confute  them  is  to 
undermine  the  temple  of  our  faith  ?  To  the  well-read  theo- 
logian it  must  be  at  once  evident  that,  from  the  widely 
varying  grounds  on  which  different  writers  prefer  to  base 
the  authority  of  Christianity,  to  expound  one,  and  depre- 
ciate OT  abandon  to  the  foe  another,  department  of  the  evi- 
dences, must  in  the  eyes  of  some  school  be  an  act  of  hostility 
to  the  only  sure  foundation  of  the  faith. 

The  thinker  whose  belief  in  Christianity  is  based  on  a 
conviction  of  the  identity  of  its  doctrines  with  those  to 
which  the  highest  Season  leads  us,  may  undervalue  the 
arguments  drawn  from  the  events  which  attended  its  origin 
in  JudsBa.  He  will  regard  this  internal  testimony  to  its 
divinity  as  superior  to  one  based  on  a  balance  of  conflicting 
contingencies  of  error,  od  narratives  whose  evidential  autho- 
rity decays  of  necessity  in  proportion  to  their  age — a  seem- 
ing race  between  time  and  truth,  with  the  odds  against  the 

«  It  is  obyiooB  that  Lord  Mansfield  did  not  mean  by  ''essential,"  essential 
to  salvation. 

t  Biog.  Britann.  loco  eit. 
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latter.  With  Dr.  Newman,*  he  will  say,  "The  [external], 
evidence  for  revealed  doctrine  is  so  built  up  on  probabilities, 
that  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  introduce  it  into  a  civilized 
community  where  reason  has  been  cultivated  to  the  utmost, 
and  ai^ument  is  the  test  of  truth."  Yet  to  men  of  the 
school  of  Whately  and  Paley,  so  to  disregard  the  miracles 
would  seem  to  be  to  undermine  religion  altogether.  Such 
philosophical  religion  they  consider  but  an  irreligious  phi- 
losophy, deeming  that  the  things  of  faith  are  beyond  the 
search  of  any  powers  of  the  human  mind  or  soul,  and  must 
be  taught  us  from  without  Natural  religion  is  but  "  one 
guess  amongst  many,"  worthless  (say  they)  until  it  is  proved, 
and  in  miracle  lies  the  only  possible  proof.  Hence  such  a 
thinker  would  appear  to  them  to  destroy  the  one  basis  of 
the  faith,  and  to  fall  within  the  penalties  of  the  law  ;  which 
they  might  accordingly  invoke  against  him."f-  On  the  other 
hand,  they  must  in  his  eyes  be  planting  Christianity  on  a 
foundation  at  best  frail,  and,  to  many  minds,  of  little  weight 
Coleridge,  J  indeed,  declared  that  the  perusal  of  Paley's  Evi- 
dences had  converted  one  of  his  friends  to  Deism,"  By 
carrying  the  external-evidence  theory  to  the  furthest,  we 
arrive  at  startling  doctrines  as  to  the  irreligiousness  of  in- 
tellect and  the  intrinsic  unreasonableness  of  Christianity.  A 
writer  who  should  say,  "  The  Christian  teachings  must  seem 
false  to  every  logical  mind,  and  every  man  of  intellect  and 
virtue  will  unhesitatingly  reject  them,"  would  be  looked  on 
by  all  as  an  infidel  clearly  liable  to  punishment  for  his  blas- 
phemy. Yet>  were  he  in  his  defence  to  quote  the  statements 
of  Dr.  Pusey — "  So  far  from  a  highly  intellectual  age  being 
a  favourable  atmosphere  for  the  gospel,  intellect,  like  every 
mere  natural  power,  is,  unless  so  far  as  Christ  subdues  it 
to  himself,  in  necessary  antagonism  to  the  gospel,  both  as  a 

whole  and  in  its  parts Pure  intellect,  unpenetrated  by 

faith,  is  in  more  special  antagonism  to  God  than  even  in- 
tellect imbruted  in  sensual  sins"§ — could  we  draw  any  real 

*  L088  and  Ghdn,  p.  341. 

f  All  have  not  the  confidence  of  Erakine,  who  in  proeecuting  WUliams  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  dread  the  reasonings  of  Deists  against  Christianity,  for 
the  novel  reason  (Acts  v.  89)  that  *'  as  was  said  hy  iU  divine  Author^  if  it  be 
of  God,  it  will  stand.** 

t  Thorn's  Life  of  Blanco  White,  I.  419. 

§  Christian  Faith  and  the  Atonement,  pp.  18,  21. 
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distinction  between  the  views  of  the  divine  and  those  of 
the  blasphemer?  Surely,  then,  not  even  this  school  of 
theologians  can  look  upon  the  present  state  of  the  law  of 
libel  with  perfect  confidence  in  their  safety. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  result  of  our  inquiries. 
By  precedent  on  precedent,  it  is  now  well  established  that 
the  English  law  recognizes  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as 
in  some  sense  a  part  of  itself,  and  regards  every  attempt 
to  injure  their  credit  as  an  attempt  to  subvert  its  own 
authority,  and  will  punish  it  as  such.  What  dogmas  it 
ranks  amongst  the  protected  doctrines,  and  what  it  leaves 
open  as  fairly  points  of  controversy,  is  uncertain.  High 
legal  opinions,  and  a  chain  of  Nisi-Prius  decisions,  warrant 
us  in  stating  that  the  Deity  of  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  must  be  placed  in  the  former  class ;  of  no  doctrine 
contradicted  by  the  Liturgy  for  the  time  being  established 
can  we  be  positively  sure  that  it  ranks  in  the  former  class, 
though  the  legitimation  and  recognition  of  Nonconforming 
worship  by  the  Toleration  Act  and  by  much  successive 
legislation  would  always  be  a  weighty  argument  in  favour 
of  the  law's  lenity.  The  evidences  which  form  the  founda- 
tions of  Christianity  are  of  coui'se  as  much  entitled  to  pro- 
tection as  its  doctrines,  and  must  not  be  subverted.  What 
evidences  are  fundamental,  and  as  such  protected,  is  uncer- 
tain; Christian  apologists  answer  with  discordant  voices, 
and  seem  each  to  the  other  as  traitorous  destroyers.  This 
alone  is  settled,  that  miracles  must  be  allowed  as  true  and 
literal,  whatever  be  thought  of  their  evidentiary  weight 

Surely  it  is  not  groundlessly  that  we  fear  lest,  in  the 
present  era  of  theological  unrest  and  inquiry,  some  occasion 
may  arise  when  the  spirit  of  persecution  will,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  our  boasted  liberty — ^to  the  disgrace  of  our  Chris- 
tianity— to  the  disgrace  of  our  controversial  divines,  invoke 
to  the  aid  of  weak  defenders  of  the  faith  the  sword  of  these 
antique  laws.  During  the  last  few  years,  the  trials  of  Dr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  mock  trial  of  Bishop 
Colenso,  have  shewn  that,  though  the  educated  laity  and 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  clergy  are  on  the  side  of 
liberty,  the  mass — alike  amongst  Conformists  and  Noncon- 
formists— are  not  yet  Protestant  enough  to  recognize  the 
right  of  private  judgment.  The  inquisitor  of  old  is  not 
dead,  but  may  still  be  met — a  little  less  truthful  and  a  little 
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less  honest  than  of  yore — in  our  religioTis  newspapers  and 
on  our  religious  platforms.*  The  recent  failures  of  every 
prosecution  of  heretics  may  damp,  but  will  not  quench,  the 
zeal  of  the  mob.  They  are  prevented  by  the  law  from  per- 
secuting, but  by  nature  from  abandoning  the  attempt.  They 
recall  to  us  the  memorable  words  of  a  great  divine  if 

^*  St  Paul .  . .  gives  an  account  of  his  own  crAiduct ...  in  these 
words,  *  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we  persuftde  men ;' 
whereas  ...  if  some  who  profess  to  succeed  him  were  to  give  an 
account  of  their  own  conduct,  it  must  be  in  a  quite  contrary 
strain,  *  Ejiowing  the  terrors  of  this  world,  and  having  thorn  in 
our  power,  we  do  not  persuade  men,  but  force  their  outward  pro- 
fession against  their  inward  persuasion.' ...  If  the  very  essence 
of  God's  worship  be  spirit  and  truth ;  if  religion  be  virtue  and 
charity  under  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge ;  if 
true  real  faith  cannot  be  the  effect  of  force ;  and  if  Inhere  can  be 
no  reward  where  there  is  no  willing  choice  ;  then  in  all  or  any 
of  these  cases  to  apply  force  or  flattery,  worldly  pleasure  or  pain, 
is  to  act  contrary  to  the  interests  of  true  religion,  as  it  is  plainly 
opposite  to  the  maxims  upon  which  Christ  founded  his  kingdom 
— to  choose  the  motives  which  are  not  of  this  world  to  support 
a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world." 

CouBTNBY  Kenny. 


•  **I  could  draw  a  picture — the  generic  picture,  I  may  say — of  a  writer  oi 
almost  this  class.  I  could  exhibit  the  peculiar  countenance  which  a  diseased 
state  of  feeling,  tending  to  persecution,  presents  under  a  variety  of  modifica- 
tions. I  could  sketch  the  writer  when  he  is  'much  pained/  when  he  is 
'  filled  with  amazement  and  sorrow,*  and  when  he  begins  to  look  wildly  for 
detached  texts  to  right  and  left.  In  the  high  paroxysms  which  I  have  seen, 
under  circumstances  more  faTonraUe  to  the  development  of  this  disease,  I  have 
observed  the  pain  and  amasement  dissolve  the  xealous  person  into  tears,  then 
lead  him  to  fasting  and  flagellation,  and  ultimately  strengthen  the  weakness  of 
his  human  compassion,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  attend  the  execution  of  the  un- 
fortunate being  who  caused  the  '  pain  and  amaiement.*" — Blanco  White :  Law 
<tf  Awti-rtligiou^  Libel  Reeonndertd^  p.  41.     Dublin,  1834. 

f  Bishop  Hoadley  :  Sermon  on  Tkt  Nature  of  Chru($  Kingdom., 
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IV.— OUR  POSmOK 
£t  a   Unitarian  Latman. 

[It  is  but  due  to  the  Editor  to  thank  him  for  the  liberality 
-which  allows  the  insertioD  of  an  article,  expressing  views  often 
very  different  from  his  own,  though  held  by  many  in  our  Church. 
H.  A.B.] 

It  is  a  sad  moment  in  the  history  of  any  sect  or  party, 
^hen  a  misgiving  has  for  the  first  time  crossed  it,  that  its 
members  can  no  longer  act  together  as  a  united  body.  They 
may  have  fought  side  by  side  on  many  a  contested  field-^ 
they  may  have  shared  the  same  dangers,  and  triumphed  in 
the  same  success.  But  times  and  circumstances  have 
changed ;  they  are  no  longer  bound  together  by  a  pressure 
from  without,  and  any  want  of  real  unity  within  becomes 
fatally  apparent 

In  the  world  of  politics,  this  disruption  and  severance  of 
parties  brings  with  it  much  individual  bitterness  and  pain ; 
but  in  politics  there  is  a  constant  change  and  shifting 
and  reforming,  so  that  there  is  always  the  probability,  or 
at  least  the  hope,  of  rejoining  old  colleagues  and  knitting 
again  old  ties.  But  in  the  religious  world  this  can  hardly 
be  the  case.  If  once  a  sect  falls  asunder,  each  portion  of  it 
takes,  as  it  were,  an  orbit  of  its  own,  and  can  expect  no 
re-union  with  what  it  leaves.  The  original  cause  of  sepa- 
ration may  indeed,  as  time  goes  on,  seem  small  or  trivial ; 
but  new  associations  have  arisen,  a  new  history  is  unrolling, 
and  the  honoured  forms  of  the  departed,  to  whom  the  move- 
ment owed  its  life,  ever  keep  stem  guard  against  concession 
or  compromise 

How  vain  we  feel  it  to  hope  for  a  re-union  of  the  Churches 
of  the  East  and  West,  of  any  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
with  the  Church  of  Eome,  of  any  of  the  Dissenting  Churches 
with  the  Church  of  England,  of  any  one  of  the  Dissent- 
ing Churches  with  another !  Which  will  give  up  its  tradi- 
tions, or  remould  its  formulas,  or  modify  its  system,  for  the 
sake  of  unity?  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but 
churches  remain,  true  to  their  colours,  till  they  die  down 
from  inanition  or  are  crushed  out  by  tyranny. 

Hence  it  in  that  there  is  sometMng  unspeakably  sad  in 
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the  prospect  of  a  Church  divided  against  itself,  and  presently 
to  be  torn  apart  If  only  the  external  pressure  had  con- 
tinued, there  would  have  been  no  time,  no  need,  to  think 
about  first  principles.  But  there, "  nevertheless,  have  lain 
those  principles  germinating,  and  now  they  force  away  and 
split  up  all,  that  rests  above  them.  The  Catholic  theory 
and  the  Protestant  theory  in  the  Church  of  England, — they 
have  co-existed  for  some  three  hundred  years,  but  can  they 
co-exist  much  longer?  or  would  they  have  co-existed  so 
long,  had  not  questions  of  Church  property  and  of  State 
influence  complicated  the  problem  ? 

And  how  is  it  to  be  with  us,  and  that  little  group  of 
churches,  wherein  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  Unitarian 
doctrines  have  been  preached  ?  Is  it  the  case  that,  while 
in  times  of  civil  disability  we  could  act  together  heartily, 
we  now,  in  these  more  peaceful  days,  spend  our  force  in 
wrangling  among  ourselves,  and  preparing  for  a  future  of 
disunion? 

Well,  perhaps  it  is  inevitable.  With  us  two  distinct  ten- 
dencies have  always  been  at  work.  Each  in  some  wise 
checking  and  restraining  the  excesses  of  the  other,  these 
divergences  of  aim  have  hitherto  led  to  no  serious  discord, 
to  no  insuperable  difficulty.  But  this  is  so  no  longer. 
Controversy  has  blazed  too  hotly.  Angry  and  bitter  words 
have  excited  replies  as  angry  and  as  bitter.  A  policy  of 
conciliation  is  indeed  still  possible,  but  can  we  hope  for  it  ? 
And  should  that  fail,  there  will  be  for  the  minority  the 
choice  of  being  compelled  to  assume  what  appears  to  them 
an  essentially  false  position,  or  of  withdrawing  from  all 
connection  with  those  who  would  coerce  them. 

Let  us  trace  as  briefly  as  possible  the  causes,  from  wliich 
our  present  difficulty  has  sprung. 

All  through  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English  Presby- 
terian churches,  bound  as  they  were  by  no  stringent  creed, 
and  rarely  meeting  in  Presbytery,  Council  or  Synod,  began 
to  drift  further  and  further  from  the  orthodox  doctrines  of 
Christendom.  There  was  no  strictly  enforced  standard  of 
faith  within  the  church  itself,  nor  any  eflective  public 
opinion  outside  its  walls.  And  so,  through  the  various 
shades  of  Arianism,  they  passed  on  to  a  Unitarianism  of 
a  very  decided  colour. 

Here  the  drifting  ceased.    The  more  orthodox  members 
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of  their  congregations  had  already  left  them  to  join  the 
Independents,  and  Unitarianism  was  the  doctrine  in  nearly 
every  existing  Presbyterian  chapeL  Such  was  the  result 
of  their  practical  freedom  from  external  or  internal  control 

Meanwhile  another  movement  had  set  in,  and  its  strong 
current  hastened  on  the  slow  Presbyterian  drifting.  -  It  was 
a  definitely  Unitarian  movement,  concerning  itself  distinctly 
with  points  of  doctrine  and  of  controversy.  Its  origin  seems 
rather  in  the  Church  of  England  than  among  the  Presby- 
terians, and  may  perhaps  be  said  to  date  from  the  time» 
when  Lindsey,  leaving  his  vicarage  at  Catterick,  built  the 
first  avowedly  Unitarian  chapel  in  England  Priestley, 
himself  originally  an  Independent,  and  some  others,  weie 
also  taking  up  the  cause  with  vigour,  and  for  a  short  time 
the  spread  of  Unitarian  opinions  was  so  rapid  as  to  alarm 
the  Evangelicals.* 

But  the  first  force  of  the  movement  was  soon  spent  Its 
leaders  had  entangled  it  with  much  that  was  unpopular 
in  both  politics  and  philosophy.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
a  Deistic  leaning.  It  was  said  to  be  in  relationship  with 
the  Jacobins  at  Paris.  The  Evangelical  revival  carried  away 
the  sympathies  of  the  timid  and  devout.  And  later  on,  the 
secession  of  Coleridge  and  the  influence  of  his  teaching 
gave  another  blow  to  Unitarianism. 

Meanwhile  Unitarians  and  Presbyterians  worked  har- 
moniously together,  recognizing  no  diJBference,  and  called 
by  either  name.  No  doubt  some  old  Presbyterians  cared 
but  little  for  the  Unitarian  controversy;  and  many  new 
Unitarians,  who  had  joined  from  other  churches,  cared  as 
little  for  the  past  history  of  the  quaint  old  meeting-housa 
But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  converts  who  joined  were  Uni- 
tarians ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  chapels  in 
which  they  met  were  Presbyterian.  So  each  section  had 
added  something  to  the  well-being  and  stability  of  the 
whole.  Each  section,  moreover,  had  insensibly  gained  iii 
some  other  respects  from  the  very  fact  of  urdon.  Scarcely 
any  Unitarian,  however  dogmatic  might  be  his  own  creed, 
but  would  shrink  from  imposing  it  on  another,  or  from 

*  John  NewtoD,  of  Olney,  vrites  in  1775:  '^I  fear  Socinianism  spreads 
rapidly  amongst  as,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  prevailing  scheme  in  this  land, 
especially  with  those  who  profess  to  be  the  thinking  part." — Newton's  Works, 
Vol.  I.  p.  275. 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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fettering,  by  new  and  stricter  trust-deeds,  that  property 
which  he  enjoyed  because  it  had  been  so  loosely  fettered 
in  the  past.  He  had  le€trned  from  Presbyterian  tradition  a 
generous  trust  towards  others.  And  from  him,  in  turn,  the 
Presbyterian  might  learn  the  vast  importance  of  religious 
conviction,  and  of  steady  anchorage  to  a  theological  faith. 
No  longer  now  a  mere  decayed  and  lifeless  sect  of  English 
Puritanism,  the  Presbyterians,  as  a  branch  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  could  claim  alliance  with  great  thinkers  and  divines 
of  former  ages,  and  with  the  existing  Unitarian  churches  in 
America  and  Transylvania. 

Thus  united,  these  two  influences  (for  the  distinction, 
ceasing  to  be  personal,  soon  became  one  of  tendency  of 
thought,)  were  now  brought  to  bear  on  practical  and  poli- 
tical reforms.  The  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  the  Dissenters'  Marriage  Act,  the  Dissenters*  Chapels 
Bill,  the  University  Eeform  Bills,  and  other  similar  measures, 
in  which  Unitarians  took  an  active  part,  employed  their 
energy  and  filled  up  their  interests.  If  they  were  no  longer, 
on  account  of  their  faith,  to  form  one  of  the  Three  Deno- 
minations, still  from  their  own  ground  they  could  fight  in 
the  Nonconformist  battle,  or,  if  need  be,  hold  their  own 
against  Nonconformist  bigotry.  But  whenever  practical 
work  grew  slack,  the  old  rival  tendencies  in  the  denomina- 
tion (call  it  as  you  will)  became  evident  Each  political 
success  seemed  rather  to  depress  and  demoralize  the  victors. 
Our  old  families  began  to  drop  off  and  disappear.  Some 
disliked  the  odium  attaching  to  the  name  of  Unitarian. 
Some  considered  that,  if  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  was 
won,  they  might  fairly  retire  from  a  disagreeable  post 
Some  were  impatient  of  Dissent,  and  many  were  peculiarly 
sensible  to  the  claims  of  society  and  the  Church  of  England. 

Nor  did  new  converts  now  come  in,  as  once  they  did. 
Unitarian  missions  to  the  poor  were'  feebly  started  and 
feebly  carried  on.  There  waa  a  want  of  vitaUty  somewhere, 
and  the  various  members  of  the  body,  as  in  the  old  fable, 
threw  each  the  blame  upon  the  other.  One  was  too  theo- 
logical— and  what  the  poor  wanted  was  religion,  and  not 
theology..  One  was  too  undogmatic — ^and  what  the  rich 
wanted  as  a  preservative  from  Conformity  was  a  definite 
dogmatic  training.  One  was  too  advanced  in  his  views, 
and  frightened  quiet  people  away.    One  was  too  little  ad- 
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Tanced  in  his  views,  and  repelled  every  man  of  enlighten- 
ment and  spirit 

At  intervals  these  opposing  opinions  met  in  combat 
Generally  at  some  small  provincial  gathering  of  ministers, 
the  gmve  question  would  be  mooted,  whether  the  mission 
or  tract  society,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  should  henceforth 
be  called  "  Unitarian  Christian"  or  "  Christian"  only.  Pro- 
bably the  whole  time  of  the  meeting  would  be  taken  up 
in  acrimonious  discussion ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  re- 
sult, it  was  pretty  certain  that  the  prosperity  of  the  society 
or  mission  itself  would  not  be  materially  enhauced. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  the  contest  has  been 
transferred  to  a  wider  field,  and  involves  a  serious  issue. 
A  well-known  and  influential  minister,  taking  alarm  at 
some  rather  sceptical  views  which  had  here  and  there  been 
promulgated,  announced  his  intention  of  bringing  forward 
a  resolution  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association,  to  define  the  meaning  which  the 
word  Unitarian  should  henceforth  bear.  This  resolution 
was  generally  unpopular,  and  received  no  large  support .♦ 
But  the  discussion  to  which  the  proposal  gave  rise  bore  a 
quite  unexpected  fruit  A  small  meeting  of  ministers  and 
laymen  was  previously  held  at  Nottingham,  and  while  pro- 
testing against  the  forthcoming  resolution,  it  protested  no 
less  against  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association 
as  representing  the  English  Presbyterian  body.  It  was 
argued  that  we  had  no  doctrinal  bond  of  union,  that  our 
churches  were  free  churches,  and  that  no  free  church  ought 
to  subscribe  to  a  doctrinal  Association.  Some  six  churches, 
it  was  discovered,  had  committed  this  indiscretion,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  again 
compromising  themselves.  If  the  British  and  Foreign  Uni- 
tarian Association  would  consent  to  alter  its  Bules,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  congregational  representation  for  the  future, 
a  new  Association  might  be  formed  on  a  purely  undogmatic 
basis,  which  might  unite  and  represent  tiie  various  liberal 
congregations. 

*  So  long  as  any  one  cal1«  himself  a  Ohristian  and  a  Unitarian,  professing 
the  worship  of  God  the  Father  in  the  name  of  Christ,  he  surely  is  a  member 
of  the  Unitarian  Obarch.  Within  that  Chareh  we  may  rightfully  combat  low 
humanitarian  views  of  Christ,  but  we  cannot  consistently  exclude  any  who 
would  belong  to  it,  or  establish  any  creed  beyond  the  two  nameSy  which  testii^ 
that  we  have  a  common  ground  of  worship. 

b2 
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Of  course  to  this  plan  there  was  some  considemble  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  many  active  members  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associatioa  They  neither  wished 
to  curtail  their  own  influence,  or  the  free  choice  of  those 
congregations,  who  were  disposed  to  join  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  give  up  the  right  of  congregational  repre- 
sentatioa  was  to  give  up  a  right,  which  had  been  but  little 
used.  The  undogmatic  party  promised,  as  individuals,  a 
large  support  to  the  Unitarian  Association,  which  hitherto 
they  had  not  deemed  it  consistent  to  afford.  And,  finally, 
they  threw  out  the  not  obscure  hint,  that  if  the  Association 
did  not  modify  their  constitution,  the  new  Association  would 
at  once  place  itself  in  a  position  of  rivalry,  which  would 
pmctically  divide  the  denomination. 

Was  it,  then,  to  be  peace  or  war  ?  The  mixed  Committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Association 
have  decided  for  peace,  and  have,  it  is  understood,  recom- 
mended that  the  Rule,  allowing  the  representation  of  con- 
gregations, should  be  rescinded. 

Such,  shortly,  but  not  perhaps  unfairly,  stated,  is  the 
position  in  which  to-day  we  find  ourselves.  Now  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  really  this — What  is  and  should  be  our 
basis  of  union  ?  Granting  that  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association,  which  is  really  a  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation, could  not  be  made  a  good  Representative  Assembly, 
is  such  an  Assembly  either  possible  or  desirable  when  taking 
as  its  charter  of  three  points  (as  explained  by  Mr.  Marti- 
neau  in  No.  XIII.  of  this  Review), 

1.  A  basis  of  union  as  broad  as  Christianity ; 
*  2.  An  unconditional  refusal  of  special  doctrinal  names; 

3.  An  openness  to  progressive  change  ? 

One  chief  plea  for  such  a  bond  of  union  is  founded  on 
the  matter  of  property.  It  is  said  that  our  Church  property 
came  to  us  Unitarians,  because  the  Presbyterian  Trusts 
were  altogether  open,  an4  that  we  have  no  right  to  call  our 
churches  by  any  doctrinal  name,  or  let  them  join  any  doc- 
trinal Association.  In  other  words,  our  first  duty  is  as 
trustees  of  property.  If  this  were  so,  it  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  up  such  pro- 
perty altogether,  and  not  make  our  position,  as  a  living 
Church,  rest  on  our  ownership  of  a  certain  number  of  red- 
brick Presbyterian  chapels. 
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But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  Our  property  has  been,  con- 
firmed to  us  by  law,  without  any  limitations  whatever ;  and 
it  has  even  been  doubted,  though  perhaps  not  on  absolutely 
conclusive  ground,  whether,  after  five-and-twenty  years  of 
Unitarian  tenure,  a  Unitaiian  minority  coiUd  be  deprived 
of  any  chapel. 

But  if  it  be  argued,  that  the  duty  of  the  Trustee  to  cany 
out  the  original  trust-deed  is  at  least  a  moral  one,  the  case 
becomes  moi'e  awkward  still  The  proposed  assembly  is 
at  least  to  be  nominally  Christian,  and  some  of  the  old 
trust-deeds  are  so  wide  that  a  congregation  of  Deists  might 
worship  there.  Others,  again,  are  so  narrow,  that  an  ortho- 
dox catechism  is  required  to  be  taught ;  and  one  or  two 
others  have  a  distinctively  Unitarian  trust. 

This  plea,  then,  of  respect  for  trust  property  will  not  fairly 
hold,  for  it  cannot  be  consistently  maintained.  But,  again, 
this  plea  may  be  swept  entirely  away  in  the  most  summary 
manner.  A  number  of  Unitarians  meeting  for  Unitariai^ 
worship  form  a  Unitarian  congregation  or  church,  even 
though  (what  we  by  no  means  admit)  they  had  but  a  life 
interest  in  their  chapel  property.  Their  bond  of  union  is 
with  similar  Unitarian  churches  on  the  ground  of  a  common 
faith,  not  with  similar  occupiers  of  property  on  the  ground 
of  a  common  tenure.  A  church  is  built  up  of  the  affections 
and  faiths  of  men,  not  of  the  handiwork  of  carpenters  and 
bricklayers. 

But,  no  doubt,  if  an  undogmatic  basis  of  union  be  not  a 
matter  of  absolute  law  and  justice,  it  may  yet  be  a  matter 
of  religious  sentiment,  or  of  sectarian  expediency. 

How  deep  and  generous  the  religious  sentiment  may  be, 
is  shewn  in  the  following  passage  from  a  note  to  a  sermon 
of  the  Eev.  J.  Hamilton  Thorn  : 

**A  doctrinal  Association,  declared  by  its  name  and  by  its 
constitution  to  have  its  work  in  the  field  of  controversial  theo- 
logy, cannot  undertake  to  represent  the  spiritual  unity  of  aU 
Christian  heai*ts.  All  its  members  would  admit  that  multitudes 
belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ  who  cannot  belong  to  their  Asso- 
ciation. A  Unitarian  Association  may  come  in  time  to  be  co- 
extensive with  the  Church  of  Christ ;  but  if  it  claimed  now  to 
represent  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  could  only  be  on  the  principle 
that  Christianity  was  an  Orthodoxy  and  that  Unitarianism  was 
the  Orthodoxy,  a  principle  that  would  not  be  maintained  by  a 
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single  member  of  the  present  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  members  of  that  Association,  and  as  individuals 
would  remain  so,  should  desire  a  Church,  and  if  possible  a  Name, 
which  would  indicate  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  that  they 
do  not  identify  theological  opinions,  which  at  present  could  only 
constitute  a  sect,  with  the  essence  of  Christian  fellowship.  This 
could  be  effected,  fully  and  peaceably,  by  simply  establishing  a 
Church  professing  to  be  Christian,  which  did  not  identify  itself 
with  any  orthodoxy  whatever,  and  might  consist  of  constituent 
Churches  not  agreeing  in  their  views  of  doctrine,  but  agreeing 
in  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  to  them  the  Eevealer  of  God  in  a 
sense  so  high  and  peculiar  as  to  justify  them  in  caUing  them- 
selves by  his  nama  The  form  or  shadow  of  such  a  Church 
existed  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  until  it  was  recently  ob- 
scured by  a  hybrid  name^  in  the  Assembly  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.*'* 

Nothing  can  apparently  be  clearer  or  more  beautiful;  but 
is  it,  when  we  bi'eathe  upon  it,  more  substantial  than  the 
fair  frost-work  of  a  winter  morning? 

How  can  any  Association  represent  "  the  spiritual  unity 
of  all  Christian  hearts"?  That  there  is  such  a  unity  is 
indeed  most  true,  but  it  eludes  all  outward  associations,  all 
external  forma    They, 

Whose  one  bond  is,  that  all  have  been 
Unspotted  by  the  world, 

are  of  all  climes  and  every  faith.  Nay,  though  some  have 
never  heard  the  name  of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  God  may  have 
breathed  upon  them,  and  the  unacknowledged  Christ  may 
yet  dwell  in  their  inner  hearta  But  this  unity  of  spirit  is 
known  of  God  alone.  You  cannot  by  any  token  of  creed, 
or  sacrament,  or  ritual,  tell  off  those,  whose  Christian  fel- 
lowship is  a  reality,  from  those,  with  whom  it  is  a  name  or 
a  preteoce. 

If,  then,  "the  spiritual  unity  of  all  Christian  hearts" 
cannot  be  the  practical  bond  of  external  organization,  can 
the  mere  name  of  Christian  prove  more  efficacious  ?  Can 
you  form  a  worshipping  church  on  the  ground  of  Christianity 
alone?  or  can  you  form  an  Association  of  churches  or  Church 
union  on  that  simple  basis  ? 

*  The  Church  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus :  One  Fold  and  One  Shep- 
herd.    A  Discourse.     Whitfield.     1866. 
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Mr.  Martineau  apparently  believes  that  you  can  have  a 
worshipping  church,  or  a  congregation  of  worshippers,  all 
holding  different  views  of  Christianity.    At  least  he  says : 

^  Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  such  a  church,  as  it  lives 
on,  becoming  in  its  own  history  an  epitome  of  Christian  thought 
in  its  entire  development ;  instead  of  taking  the  custody  of  de- 
tached truth,  and  forming,  or  deforming,  itself  by  partial  contem- 
plations. And  though  it  is  chiefly  in  mccemon  that  it  becomes 
the  home  of  differing  theologies,  and  enriches  its  life  by  sympa- 
thies beyond  the  present,  yet,  as  the  links  of  change  are  continu- 
ous, the  varieties  of  belief  must  also  learn  to  co-exist :  and  how- 
ever logically  impossible  it  may  be  for  Tiinitarian  and  Unitarian 
to  worship  together,  it  is  certain  that  they  practically  did  so  in 
the  mixed  congregations  of  the  transition  period  In  such  mutual 
adjustments  of  piety  and  charity,  as  well  as  in  pledges  given  to 
the  past  and  the  future  for  largeness  of  thought  and  sympathy^ 
there  is  a  moral  discipline  infinitely  preferable  to  any  neatness 
and  rigour  of  intellectual  consistency.'' 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Trinitarian  Presbyterians 
went  off  to  the  Independents  as  soon  as  the  Unitarianism 
of  the  chapels  became  too  obvious ;  and  no  less  certain  is  it 
that,  on  either  side,  there  would  be  a  gain  in  religious  ear- 
nestness by  the  necessary  separation.  But  conceive  it  other- 
wise. Is  the  minister  to  ignore  all  disputed  points  of  doc- 
trine, as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  Genevan  churches  of 
to-day,  and  give  only  the  residuum  of  a  Christian  ethical 
instruction?  It  is  clear  that  all  vitality  will  disappear, 
and  that  outside  the  Church  zealous  and  godly  men  will 
found  new  Methodist  chapels,  and  cold  and  doubting  men 
will  pass  away  to  a  more  congenial  Theism.  Besides,  there 
is,  so  to  speak,  a  certain  unfairness  in  such  a  service.  The 
Trinitarian  must  give  up  everything,  and  a  "  barren  Unita- 
rian negation,"  unsupported  by  earnest  and  living  Unitarian 
faith,  would  be  alone  left  to  minister  and  flock* 

But  possibly  Mr.  Mai-tineau  would  prefer  the  French 
system,  and  then  Sunday  after  Sunday  different  ministers, 

*  A  writer  in  the  PtUriot  newspaper,  epeaking  of  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween a  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  worship,  says  :  *'  It  is  not  necessarily  into- 
lerance that  keeps  men  who  so  differ  apart  from  each  other ;  hui  practical 
ineompatihilityf — they  have  no  eommon  jplatform  of  wonhip.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  love  and  work,  there  is,  and  mast  be,  fundamental  difference 
between  those  who  worship  Christ  as  God,  and  those  who  regard  him  as  only^ 
man." 
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holding  opposite  views,  would  preach  at  and  against  each 
other's  doctrines,  and  the  worship  of  GU)d  would  become 
the  discussion  of  the  lecture-hall,  envenomed  by  the  odium 
of  the  theologian. 

Mr.  Thorn,  however,  appears  to  take  another,  and  cer- 
tainly a  more  practical  view.  If  we  understand  him  aright, 
he  thinks  that  separate  churches  should  have  their  own 
definite  opinions  at  any  given  moment,  though  they  may  be 
free  to  change  them ;  and  thus,  though  he  would  not  speak 
of  a  Unitarian  congregjition  or  church,  he  would  not  wish  for 
a  congregation  of  mixed  Unitarians  and  Trinitarians,  nor 
would  he  desire  the  minister  to  preach  other  than  an  un- 
compromising Unitarianism. 

But  then  he  believes  that  an  Association  may  be  formed 
of  '*  constituent  churches  not  agreeing  in  their  views  of 
doctrine,  but  agreeing  in  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  to 
them  a  Bevealer  of  God  in  a  sense  so  high  and  peculiar  as 
to  justify  them  in  calling  themselves  by  his  name."  That 
is,  that  although  the  bond  of  a  nominal  Christianity  is  not 
sufi&cient  to  make  a  congregation  cohere,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  unite  an  Association  formed  of  many  churches. 

And  here  the  question  meets  us — Are  we  discussing  a 
theory,  or  a  tangible  substantial  reality  ?  It  is  no  doubt  a 
noble  idea, — Christian  sects  laying  aside  their  rivalries  and 
jealousies,  and  meeting  together  in  -one  great  Christian  con- 
gress ;  but  is  it  possible  ?  And  if  clearly  impossible,  of 
what  avail  the  idea  ?  As  Joubert  truly  says,  "  L'utilit^  ou 
rinutilit^  essentielle  de  nos  pensdes  est  le  seul  principe 
constant  de  leur  glorie  ou  de  leur  oublL" 

Indeed,  the  question  is  rather — Is  there  no  likelihood 
that  in  grasping  at  a  shadow,  we  shall  lose  what  we  have 
that  is  valuable  and  good  ? 

.  What  are  the  bare  facts  ?  There  are  in  England  some 
200  to  300  small  congregations,  who  are  asked  to  forego 
the  claims  they  have  to  association  and  union,  as  fellow- 
believers  professing  a  common  faith  and  a  common  worship, 
in  order  that  they  may  form  a  wider  association  with  all 
unshackled  Christian  churchea  Now  either  there  are  or 
there  are  not  such  churches,  and  with  creed-bound  churches 
they  would  not  and  they  could  not  have  anything  to  say. 
They  must  have  churches  which  unconditionally  refuse  all 
special  doctrinal  names,  and  evince  aniopenness  to  progres- 
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sive  cbanga  Kow  these  requiTements  in  themselves  form 
a  tolerably  stringent  creed  Even  liberty,  as  we  all  know, 
has  sometimes  looked  strangely  like  despotism. 

Hence  all  existing  Orthodox  churches  are  at  once  ex- 
cluded, and  all  positively  Unitarian  churches  too.  But  even^ 
the  dropped  doctrinal  name  is  not  enough.  The  anonymous 
church  must,  Mr.  Martineau  tells  us,  ^o  evince  an  open* 
ness  to  progi*essive  change.  By  what  test  this  openness  is 
to  be  determined,  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  say.  And  what 
is  progressive  change  ?  If  an  anonymous  church  took  an 
Irvingite  or  a  Swedenborgian  turn,  would  that  be  a  pro- 
gressive change  ? — and  whither  the  progress  ?  Or  is  it  pro- 
gress to  disbelieve  in  Christian  supematuralism  altogether? 
One  thing  alone  is  clear,  that  a  distinctive  doctrinal  name 
is  forbidden,  even  if  the  votary  of  progress  thought  it  right 
and  becoming  to  assume  one. 

But  suppose  the  Association  formed,  what  could  be  its 
scope  and  object?  It  could  take  no  part  in  missionaiy 
enterprize,  for  you  cannot  preach  Christian  faith  without 
some  foim  of  Christian  belief  expressed  or  understood.  It 
could  hardly  act  as  a  Presbytery,  restraining,  controlling  and 
admonishing  the  churches,  of  which  it  was  composed  It 
might,  to  be  sure,  (as  Mr.  Thom  indicates,)  be  like  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  before  its 
Unitarianism  gave  some  little  life  and  purpose  to  its  meet- 
ings. It  might  listen  to  a  sermon,  sign  a  petition  or  two 
to  Parliament,  and  glorify  itself  at  a  public  dinner.  And 
that  would  be  all.  Is  it  to  this  that  "  the  spiritual  unity  of 
all  Christian  hearts*'  would  come? 

And,  lastly,  how  stands  the  case  when  looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  sectarian  expediency  ?  What  increase 
of  numbers  should  we  gain  by  making  our  association  of 
churches  entirely  independent  of  doctrinal  opinion  ?  Mr. 
Martineau,  in  an  able  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
"  Inquirer"  newspaper  in  May  last,  asks — "  Is  it  not  noto- 
rious that  wp  have  already  lost,  or  are  daily  losing,  a  large 
class  of  singularly  thoughtful  and  earnest  Christians,  who, 
though  one  with  us  through  the  greater  part  of  our  faith, 
and  vigorously  applying  it  against  the  narrowness  of  the 
Church  and  the  evils  of  the  world,  hold  some  doctrine 
about  the  Person  of  Christ  which  the  Unitarian  name  ex- 
cludes ?    And  do  we  not  see  F^e  Christian  Churches  spring- 
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ing  up  around  us,  living  on  the  principle  which  we  have 
dropped,  and  keeping  aloof  from  us  because  they  will  not 
be  doctrinally  pledged?"  And  Mr.  Thorn  fears,  that  the 
outside  world  does  not  know  all  we  mean  when  we  call 
ourselves  Unitarians.  Hence  has  arisen  the  belief  that  if 
we  merely  profess  our  Unitarianism  as  individuals,  but 
take  up  the  position  of  unfettered  Christianity  as  a  deno- 
mination, the  result  will  be  a  denominational  advantage. 

First,  then,  what  will  be  gained  by  the  suppression  of 
the  word  Unitarian  as  indicative  of  the  faith  of  our  English 
churches?  It  is  certainly,  in  some  circles,  an  unpopular 
name,  and  carries  with  it  a  something  of  fear  and  of  dis- 
lika  But  it  is  an  honest  name,  and  there  is  a  certain 
respect  that  it  commands.  It  tells  its  own  tale,  and  endures 
its  own  reproach,  and  bears  its  own  cross.  How  would  it 
be  if  known  Unitarians  began  to  call  themselves  members 
of  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Free  Christian,  or  a  Liberal  Catholic, 
or  any  other  unknown  Church  ?  The  change  of  a  flag  will 
not  make  the  better  soldier  or  the  more  loyal  army.  It 
will  be  but  the  excuse  for  desertion  from  the  ranks.  It 
will  give  the  feeling  of  a  hopelessness  of  struggle  against 
the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  instil  a  scepticism 
of  truth  itself 

Priestley  and  Channing  were  members  of  Unitarian 
churches,  and  the  name  is  consecrated  by  the  virtue  and 
the  learning  of  noble  and  pious  men  for  more  than  two 
centuries ;  while  the  idea,  which  the  name  represents,  winds 
its  golden  thread  along  all  histor}',  from  the  earliest  moment 
of  Christianity  itself 

In  Transylvania  there  is  a  Unitarian  Church,  with  its 
50,000  members  and  its  established  organization.  In  Ame- 
rica there  is  a  Unitarian  Church,  which  is  growing  more  and 
more  powerful,  just  in  the  degree  in  which  it  asserts  itself, 
and  relies  upon  its  own  determined  faith. 

And  in  England  are  we  to  desert  our  natural  alliance 
with  these  Unitarian  Churches,  in  order  t<o  try  the  experi- 
ment of  a  Church  left  shifting  and  unchartered  ?  Are  we 
to  substitute  for  a  sect  based  upon  (what  we  esteem)  the 
greatest  and  most  neglected  truth  of  Christianity,  a  sect 
based  upon  the  negation  of  any  special  Christian  truths  at 
all  ?  For  it  comes  to  this.  And  unfortunately  the  outside 
world  will  not  be  deceived.    "We  shall  either  remain  Uni- 
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iarian,  or  we  shall  gradually  become  Trinitarian.  If  we 
remain  Unitarian,  the  mere  suppression  of  a  name  will  not 
induce  members  of  other  churches  to  join  ua*  If  we  be- 
come Trinitarian,  our  separate  existence  as  a  sect  ceases  to 
find  a  justification,  and  we  are  mere  schismatics,  separating 
from  those  with  whom  and  among  whom  we  live. 

And  again,  as  a  mei*e  matter  of  fact^  it  is  not  really  so 
much  the  name  of  Unitarian,  as  the  fact  of  Dissent,  which 
renders  people  averse  from  joining  us.  The  Dissenters  of 
England  have  belonged  chiefly  to  the  less  cultivated  middle 
classes,  and  the  more  cultivated  classes,  with  whom  we 
Unitarians  hav^  most  social  relationship,  shrink  uncom- 
fortably from  any  sectarian  connection  with  Dissenters.  A 
Secularist,  so  long  as  he  is  not  a  Dissenter,  is  more  than 
tolerated.  An  American,  though  he  be  a  Unitarian,  may 
have  an  honorary  degree  at  Oxford,  and  visit  at  half  the 
great  houses  in  the  country. 

Hence  no  change  of  name  or  of  position  will  serve  us. 
We  should  certainly  lose  in  one  direction,  and  beyond  some 
very  few  individuals  (whose  very  names  we  guess),  would 
gain  nothing  in  the  other.  The  vagueness  of  an  unchartered 
churchmanship,  which  has  a  charm  for  a  few,  has  for  others 
a  positive  repulsion.  And  just  now  the  temper  of  the 
times  is  to  an  increasing  distinctness.  The  lines  are  being 
drawn  more  clearly, — the  dogmas  more  firmly  stated  The 
followers  of  Comte  and  the  disciples  of  Pusey  are  in  this 
alike  consistent.  Indeed,  the  idea 'of  a  Church,  resting  on 
other  than  definite  truths,  is  quite  alien  from  the  universal 
mind  of  ChristendouL  Some  few  among  ourselves  may  dream 
of  it,  scarcely  as  a  memory  of  what  has  been,  but  rather  as 
a  vision  of  what  might  be.  But  the  vision  has  no  reality 
or  substance ;  for,  here  at  least,  we  cannot  prevent  intellec- 
tual differences,  nor  suggest  a  worship,  which  can  embrace 
and  satisfy  eveiy  ininA  There  appears  something  of  pre- 
sumption  in  the  very  vision,  noble  as  it  is. 

What,  then,  can  we  attain  \o  ?  We  can  claim  our  posi- 
tion as  a  sect  or  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  keeping 
our  own  distinctively  Unitarian  name,  but  gladly  feeling 

*  In  the  late  nniyereity  College  controTeray  it  was  impoemble  to  convince  the 
outside  world  that  a  College,  like  Manchester  New  College,  with  a  Unitarian 
staff,  Unitarian  stadents,  and  a  Unitarian  proprietary,  was  not  a  Unitarian 
College.    De  jure,  they  said,  it  may  not  he—de  facto  it  certainly  is. 
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how  the  great  circumference  of  the  Christian  Church  encir- 
cles all,  and  binds  every  Christian  sect  together.  We  can 
claim  for  our  own  Unitarian  faith  that  it  has  the  "  note'*  of 
antiquity,  and  yet  does  not  fear  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  the 
most  modern  science ;  that  it  is  clear  in  its  own  views,  bub 
knows  that  another's  "broken  light"  comes  equally  from 
the  Source  of  every  light ;  and  that  if  the  true  communion 
of  churches  is  in  a  common  worship,  the  true  communion 
of  individuals  is  in  a  common  sympathy. 

Our  little  Church  may  remain  a  small  ona  Its  difier- 
ing  tendencies,  Unitarian  and  Presbyterian,  may  for  a  time 
serve  to  check  its  development  and  stint  its  growth  But, 
if  no  further  hasty  action  be  taken,  it  is  possible  all  may  yet 
be  weU.  Only  let  no  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  com- 
prehension, which  will  comprehend  nothing  and  lose  much, 
veil  itself  under  the  semblance  of  liberality.  It  is  not 
true  liberality — it  is  but  false  romance.  It  is  the  sacri- 
fice of  present  facts  to  a  past  tradition.  It  is  a  return  from 
at  least  some  form  and  order  into  mere  chaos  and  confusion. 
A  man  deeply  impressed  by  early  association,  by  family 
ties,  or  by  the  beauty  of  holiness,  may  often  rightly  wor- 
ship, where  he  feels  most  strongly  the  spirit  of  worship, 
even  though  he  hears  at  times  a  theology  in  which  he  can 
have  no  part  But  how  is  this  possible  with  entire  churches? 
How  can  they  join  in  worship  when  the  terms  of  their 
worship  are  different?  How  can  they  form  a  common 
Association  when  they  wish  for  different  ends,  and  are 
actuated  by  different  hopes? — or  how  call  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Church,  when  they  discard  the  very  pur- 
pose of  a  Church,-^united  prayer  to  the  same  Almighty 
God? 

Surely  the  scheme  breaks  down  as  we  put  it  to  the  test 
of  argument.  Would  it  stand  more  successfully  against  the 
test  of  actual  experience  ? 

H.A.R 
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v.— THE  NEW  CREED  AND  THE  OLD,  IK  THEIE 

SECULAR  RESULTS.— n. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  we  discussed  some  current 
changes  in  the  popular  religion,  whose  results  may  be  con- 
templated with  almost  unmixed  hopefulness  and  confidence. 
There  are  other  transitions,  however,  either  impending  or 
within  the  scope  of  easy  probability,  which  suggest  more 
anxious  speculations.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
apparently  imminent  change. in  the  method  of  Theology. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  discuss  it  fairly  in  the  present  paper, 
and  in  a  future  and  concluding  one  treat  of  the  changes  in 
the  ideas  of  Sin  and  of  Prayer,  and  their  probable  conse- 
quences. 

The  theory  regarding  the  origin  of  religious  knowledge 
which  the  civilized  world  has  hitherto  universally  accepted, 
is  that  of  an  Authoritative  Supernatural  Revelation.  The 
gods  of  Rome  and  Greece  were  believed  to  have  appeared 
to  men,  and  to  communicate  their  decrees  through  oracles 
and  auguries.  India>  Persia  and  Arabia,  have  each  pos- 
sessed Sacred  Books,  believed  to  be  the  infallible  dictates 
of  the  Deity.  Judaism  and  Christianity  were  understood 
to  have  had  eveiy  kind  of  supernatural  sanction, — divine 
apparitions,  voices  from  the  sky,  inspired  prophets  and 
apostles,  inspired  books,  and  finally  a  divinely-commissioned 
ordor  of  priesthood.  No  nation  has  yet  sustained  its  reli- 
gious life  except  with  some  such  authority  as  the  acknow- 
ledged source  of  its  popular  creed.  The  number  of  thinkers 
who  at  any  period  hitherto  have  rejected  such  authority 
and  based  religion  on  other  grounds,  has  been  too  insigni- 
ficant to  afford  any  index  to  the  results  of  a  change  in  the 
basis  of  popular  theology. 

It  can  be  little  doubted,  however,  that  some  modification 
of  the  old  view  is  inevitable.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than 
that  even  orthodox  divines  have  so  far  receded  from  their 
earlier  position  as  to  follow  Locke's  principle,  and  "  support 
miracles  by  doctrine  rather  than  doctrine  by  miracles," — a 
principle  which  at  once  moves  the  whole  matter  from  the 
ground  of  external  authority  to  that  of  inward  moral  sensa 
More  advaficed  teachers,  of  course,  go  a  great  deal  further; 
and  (not  to  pursue  a  familiar  topic)  it  will  be  no  doubt  con- 
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ceded  by  most  of  the  readers  of  tliis  Eeview,  that  all  the 
tendency  of  modem  thought  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  seces- 
sion from  the  yoke  of  Authority,  and  a  constant  approxima- 
tion to  the  doctrine  so  nobly  set  forth  of  late  by  the  Bishop  of 
Argyle,  that  in  man's  heart  and  soul  must  lie  the  ultimate 
test  of  all  religious  truth.  In  a  word,  of  the  two  supposed 
sources  of  knowledge  of  God,  the  Traditional  and  the  Ori- 
ginal Eevelation,  the  first  continually  loses,  and  the  second 
as  continually  gains,  in  public  estimation. 

Let  us  make  our  lAeaning  quite  clear.  We  are  not  con- 
tending that  the  traditional  element  will  drop  out  of  future 
religion,  but  that  it  will  not  hereafter  supply,  as  now,  the 
dogmatic  ground  and  authority  thereof.  We  cannot  even 
imagine  that  the  time  will  ever  come  in  this  world  when  that 
traditional  element  will  be  outgrown  by  mankind  and  wholly 
dispensed  with.  The  records  of  the  experience  of  saints  and 
seers  must  always  be  needful  to  corroborate  the  feebler 
insight  of  common  men.  Beligion  in  this  respect  cannot 
differ  from  nearly  all  other  human  sentiments  which  are 
developed,  cultured  and  brought  to  full  growth,  only  through 
the  instrumentality  of  specially  powerful  natures  acting  on 
the  less  powerful  Love  itself,  the  commonest  of  all,  would 
never  (it  has  been  often  said)  be  felt  by  hundreds  of  men, 
had  they  never  heard  or  read  of  it,  and  interpreted  their 
own  dim  feelings  by  the  language  of  Love's  Prophets, — 
the  poets.  Art,  in  a  special  way,  thus  depends  upon  wide- 
spread sympathies,  and  grounds  itself  on  a  tradition  of  the 
Beautiful;  nay,  in  a  singular  way  runs  parallel  through 
all  its  course  with  Eeligioa  The  art  of  Athens  in  the  days 
of  Pericles  shewed  (as  Eenan  somewhere  remarks)  as  won- 
derful and  unique  an  elevation  of  man's  cesthetic  nature,  as 
the  lessons  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  apostles  shewed  a 
similarly  unmatched  elevation  of  his  religious  nature.  Both 
equally  transcended  all  prior  or  subsequent  experience,  and 
as  compared  with  other  art  and  other  religious  lessons, 
deserved  to  be  called  perfect  The  Parthenon  is  one  kind 
of  miracle,  the  Book  of  Isaiah  another.  As  Goodness  is 
higher  than  Beauty,  so  the  Book  is  greater  than  the  Temple : 
but  only  because  it  belongs  to  the  higher  plane  of  things, 
not  because  it  reveals  Goodness  more  perfectly  than  the 
Temple  reveals  Beauty.  We  cannot  conceive  how  or  why 
the  Athenians  possessed  such  exceptional  genius,  how  or 
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why  Ictinus  and  Phidias  created  forms  of  Beauty  none  before 
them  and  none  after  them  have  equalled.  Neither  can 
we  teU  why  Isaiah  and  Paul  were  given  religious  genius 
above  all  men  save  Christ.  We  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
revelation  of  Religion,  "  inspiration,**  and  we  use  the  word 
only  metaphorically  when  we  speak  of  the  revelation  of 
Beauty  (albeit  the  Jews  spoke  equally  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  coming  on  the  artists  of  the  Tabernacle  and  on  the 
highest  of  the  Prophets).  But  speak  of  them  as  we  may, 
the  cases  are  alike  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history. 

And  when  the  giant  race  of  Phidias  and  his  compeers 
had  passed  away,  what  result  had  they  accomplished  as 
regarded  all  future  Art  ?  Surely  in  a  great  measure  their 
supreme  insight  has  guided  and  enlightened  all  artists  (in 
as  far  as  they  have  been  enlightened  at  all)  to  discern  the 
Beautiful  ever  since?  What  the  world  would  have  been 
without  them  as  regards  Art,  it  is  difl&cult  to  conceive,  even 
although  in  a  certain  faint  degree  another  miracfilous  cycle  of 
creative  artistic  power  came  round  in  the  cinque-cento  age  in 
Italy.  But  is  not  this  history  of  Art  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  history  of  Eeligion  ?  Rowland  Williams  speaks*  of  the 
Bible  writers  as  ''  Ikose  spirittLol  giants  whose  experience 
generated  the  i^eligious  atmosphere  we  breathe"  And  such 
in  truth  has  been  their  share  in  the  religious  life  of  man- 
kind ever  since,  nor  can  we  conceive  what  would  be  now 
our  condition  had  they  never  felt  so  deeply  what  we  have 
felt  dimly,  and  spoken  so  loudly  what  we  have  whispered 
in  our  hearts. 

Thus  we  hold  it  certain  that  the  value  of  the  lessons  of 
the  prophets  of  old  will  not  cease  while  the  world  lasta 
The  change  which  we  anticipate  wiU  not  diminish  men's 
rfense  of  it — nay,  will  enhance  it ;  for  they  will  then  re- 
cognize them  rightly  as  the  grand  support  and  corrobo- 
ration of  that  "  original  Revelation"  which  will  be  the  only 
faith.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  considering 
them  as  the  infallible  oracles  of  God,  guaranteed  by  physical 
prodigies.  Against  their  ever  again  holding  this  position 
in  the  estimation  of  free  and  intelligent  minds,  the  whole 
current  of  science  and  philosophy  is  setting. 

The  change  no  doubt  will  be  gradual    For  a  long  time 

*  In  Essays  and  Eeriews,  p.  61. 
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the  two  principles  may  co-exist,  as  in  truth  they  do  now 
among  many  of  the  best  minds  of  the  age,  by  whom  Autho- 
rity is  not  wholly  relinquished,  even  while  the  rights  of 
Conscience  are  sought  to  be  maintained.  There  are  some 
intellects  to  whom  such  a  compromise  is  impossible — ^rapid, 
intuitive  minds,  perchance  of  a  somewhat  feminine  cast^ 
which  involuntarily  pull  down  the  whole  arch  of  religion 
the  moment  they  discover  one  stone  is  loose,  and  build  it 
(if  ever)  up  from  the  very  foundation.  But  there  are  other 
minds,  slow,  careful,  masculine,  which  proceed  step  by  step, 
letting  go  only  one  article  of  faith  after  another  as  it  is 
absolutely  wrenched  from  them  by  argument,  and  passing 
through  twenty  years  of  "Phases  6f  Faith"  before  they  give 
np  the  l£wt  remnant  of  their  reliance  on  Authority.  Amoiig 
men  of  this  conservative  order,  the  old  idea  of  traditional 
Authority  will  survive  for  many  a  day,  and  form  with  reason 
and  conscience  a  joint  support  to  faith  Keligion  to  them 
will  be  a  Colossus  holding  its  lamp  aloft,  one  foot  planted 
on  the  pier  of  Authority,  and  one  on  the  rock  of  Conscious- 
ness. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  in  the  foregoing  observations  we 
have  not  mooted  the  question  whether  a  laige  share  of  the 
old  creed  may  not  be  preserved,  even  while  its  old  method 
falls  thus  into  disusa  Already  we  hear  of  able  men  strug- 
gling to  cut  the  knot  of  critical  difficulties  which  they  are 
too  honest  to  deny,  by  affirming  that  they  have  gained  their 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  office  by  super-historical  means ; 
not  by  the  channels  of  books  and  traditions,  but  by  their 
own  inward  consciousness.  Such  a  statement  applied  to 
an  historical  personage  is  obviously  at  variance  with  every 
principle  of  mental  science ;  but»  tieiken  as  an  index  of  the 
possible  tendencies  of  future  thought,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
note.  The  probability  is  great,  that  certain  spiritual  forms 
of  the  chief  Christian  doctrines — what  we  may  call  their 
beatified  ghosts, — ^will  walk  the  eai*th  and  haunt  men's  hearts 
long  after  their  carnal  and  literal  part  has  been  buried  and 
forgotten. 

The  point  we  contend  for  is  this:  The  doctrines  of  the 
future  Church  we  do  not  now  attempt  to  forestall ;  though 
naturally,  like  the  disciples  of  every  other  creed,  we  sup- 
pose they  must  eventually  approach  our  own.  But  let  the 
doctrines  be  what  they  may,  the  grounds  on  which  they 
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rest  (as  we  have  shewn)  must  in  all  probability  be  altered. 
Our  question  is,  What  will  be  the  secular  results  of  such  a 
change  ? 

We  have  abundance  of  prophets  of  evil  who  tell  us  that 
no  benefit,  but  only  infinite  disorder,  can  come  from  lead- 
ing men  to  abandon  reliance  on  dogmatic  authority  in 
matters  of  religion.  like  the  priests  of  Thor  and  Odin 
whom  the  Christian  king  of  Norway  left  on  the  rocks  to 
be  drowned  by  the  rising  tide,  the  clergy  of  the  old  creed 
to-day  wail  and  cry  aloud  at  sight  of  the  approaching  flood 
— Jerusalem  Chamber  their  "Skerry  of  Shrieks!*^  "No 
dogmas  this  year,  no  commandments  next,"  is  the  epigram 
they  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  agricultural  labourer, 
but  which  savours  strongly  of  the  episcopal  bench.  "  Break 
the  wine-bottle,"  said  an  eminent  Swiss  divine  recently 
to  a  friend  of  the  writer,  "  Break  the  wine-bottle,  and  how 
will  you  presei-ve  the  wine?  Grant  even  that  the  bottle 
be  valueless,  stiU  the  wine  without  it  wUl  be  spilled  and 
lost"  Let  us  calmly  examine  what  truth  there  may  be  in 
these  fears. 

The  transition  from  a  creed  resting  on  Authority  to 
one  resting  on  Consciousness,  must  be,  both  for  individuals 
and  churches,  a  very  different  sort  of  change  from  any 
imaginable  alteration  in  the  creeds  themselves.  We  are 
perhaps  rather  prone  to  think  of  the  history  of  religious 
progress  as  a  series  of  loosenings  of  fetters,  a  kind  of  gradual 
emancipation  from  absolute  sacerdotal  despotism  to  demo- 
cratic self-government,  analogous  to  the  processes  so  often 
suggested  for  the  gradual  elevation  of  negroes  from  slaves 
to  freemen.  The  last  step  is  not  supposed  to  be  beset  with 
as  many  dangers  as  the  first  But,  in  truth,  there  is  very 
little  similarity  in  the  case.  The  first  going  forth  of  a  youth 
from  the  parental  roof  into  the  world — nay,  we  might  almost 
say  the  birth  of  a  cliild  and  commencement  of  independent 
physical  life — ^would  afford  more  just  analogies.  Between 
leaning  on  external  support  and  leaning  on  internal  support, 
there  Ues  a  whole  new  world  of  moral  phenomena.  Did 
it  take  place  in  any  of  us  sharply  and  suddenly ;  did  we 


*  The  name  giren  to  the  rocks  where  this  peculiar  form  of  '*  baptism  of  the 
heathen"  was  celebrated.  *  *  Skerries"  signify  rocks  uncovered  at  low  water  only. 
See  the  Heimskringla  of  Snorro  Sturleson. 
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not  commonly  pass  through  a  period  of  prostration  without 
support  at  all,  or  (if  we  may  use  such  a  metaphor)  pass 
often  again  and  yet  again,  like  the  young  marsupial  crea* 
tures,  back  into  our  first  shelter  ere  we  quit  it  at  last  for  ever 
— ^were  we  to  change  in  a  day  from  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
supernatural  authority  of  Book  or  Church  to  an  equally 
clear  faith  resting  on  reason  and  on  conscience  alone — then 
would  such  a  transition  be  absolutely  overwhelming  in  its 
magnitude  The  slowness  and  oscillation  of  the  process 
is  that  which  has  hitherto  aided  its  safety. 

Let  us  face  the  truth  candidly.  The  religious  conscious- 
ness of  man  is  a  tiling  sometimes  so  vague,  sometimes  so 
weak,  sometimes  apparently  so  defective  altogether,  that  it 
may  well  alarm  the  most  faithful  souls  to  think  of  such  a 
faculty  being  made  to  bear  unaided  the  whole  weight  of 
that  earthward  gravitation  which  for  ever  pulls  us  down  to 
material  things,  and  of  the  sudden  strain  of  doubt  in  hours 
of  agony.  Bossuet  thought  he  overthrew  Protestantism  by 
exhibiting  all  the  variations  and  contradictions  of  its  sects. 
A  still  easier  victory  is  ready  at  hand  for  him  who  will 
shew  how  confused  and  how  feeble  are  the  workings  of 
those  powers  which  we  scarcely  know  even  how  to  classify 
among  the  departments  of  man's  mental  nature,  and  speak 
of  as  Season  and  Conscience  and  the  Eeligious  Sentiment 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  result  of  any  rapid 
and  extensive  revolution  of  opinion,  throwing  the  ndnds  of 
masses  of  men  and  women  suddenly  upon  such  a  support, 
might  be  a  period  of  great  disorder.  The  contingency,  for 
example,  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  intellects  of  the 
hour  avowing  Positivist  or  Pantheistic  views  might  cause 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  to  set  in  an  anti-religious  direc- 
tion, while  the  moral  snares  which  ever  beset  the  feet  of 
those  who  wander  from  the  beaten  tmck  of  old-established 
Law  might  entangle  multitudes.  Were  these  things  to 
happen,  the  consequent  cessation  of  religious  worship  and 
education,  and  the  lowering  of  public  morality,  would  again 
re-act  by  pushing  to  still  greater  distance  all  religious  feel- 
ing. A  period  of  national  Atheism  would  supervene ;  dark- 
ness would  cover  the  land,,  and  thick  darkness  the  people. 

Such  are  the  dangers  which,  at  a  superficial  view,  seem 
among  the  possibilities  of  the  future;  and  in  the  face  of  them 
there  are  thousands  who  cry  in  their  hearts^  with  a  far  more 
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bitter  cry  than  ever  heretofore,  "The  Church  is  in  Danger" 
— not  the  Church  only  of  Eome  or  of  England,  but  the 
whole  Church  of  believers  in  God  or  Duty  or  Immortality. 
But  there  are  reflections  which  should  calm  all  such  alarms 
for  those  who  believe  in  God  and  care  only  that  men  should 
know  Him,  whether  in  the  old  way  or  in  some  newer  one, 
as  to  Him  seems  best.  Men  in  early  times  believed  the 
sun  to  be  the  chariot  of  Apollo,  then  a  lump  of  molten 
metal  "  as  large  as  Peloponnesus."  Now  they  know  it  to 
be  a  stupendous  globe  a  hundred  million  miles  away.  Has 
the  sun  all  the  time  altered  its  influence,  while  the  ideas  of 
men  concerning  it  are  changed,  and  it  has  seemed  to  recede 
in  immeasurable  grandeur?  Have  our  harvests  been  less 
golden  under  its  rays,  our  vineyards  less  rich  in  purple 
fruit?  Is  it  less  a  joy  to  us  than  to  the  Greek  or  Hebrew 
of  old  to  bask  in  it«  warmth,  or  a  less  pleasant  thing  for 
our  eyes  to  behold  the  sun  ?  Not  so — not  so !  What  we 
think  about  God  is  one  thing ;  what  He  will  for  ever  do 
for  us  is  another.  There  can  be  no  "change  of  policy"  in 
the  counsels  of  Heaven.  The  long  story  of  the  ages  is  the 
development  of  man's  religious  nature  from  stage  to  stage, 
from  Fetichism  to  Polytheism  and  Monotheism.  To  say, 
with  the  Positivists,  that  this  will  end  in  the  negation  of 
all  that  personal  reverence,  allegiance,  love,  which  have 
constituted  the  heart  of  religion,  and  that  nothing  will  be 
left  but  an  abstraction  of  "Humanity,"  to  whom  will  be 
offered  the  mere  smoke  and  ashes  of  a  fire  of  worship  long 
gone  out, — ^this  is  not,  as  they  assert,  to  carry  on  the  series 
of  progressive  steps,  but  to  step  off  "  the  great  world's  altar- 
stairs"  into  the  abyss.  To  believe  in  no  God  is  no  develop- 
ment of  old  forms  of  belief  in  many  Gods  or  in  one  CJod ;  it 
is  simply  the  stultifying  of  all  the  noblest  part  of  the  past, 
of  all  the  labours,  prayers  and  martyrdoms  of  the  men  who 
have  been  the  glory  of  our  race. 

Our  faith  in  God  forbids  us  to  think  He  will  desert  us: 
and  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  places  the  collapse 
of  religion  among  the  most  incredible  of  miracles.  The 
love  and  allegiance  to  a  Person  all-holy  and  all-good,  which 
we  have  believed  and/ett  to  be  the  very  crown  and  blos- 
som of  our  being,  the  bud  which  is  to  expand  into  eternal 
beauty  in  heaven,  and  for  whose  sake  we  have  been  trans- 
planted to  this  Boil  of  earth,  that  religious  sentiment  is 
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not  a  thing  which  can  drop  out  of  human  life  and  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Till  parents  cease  to  love  their  off- 
spring, and  the  infant  seeks  no  more  its  mother's  breast, 
that  instinct  which  is  deep  and  strong  as  the  parental  and 
the  filial,  cannot  die  out  The  religion  which  will  be  built 
on  it  hereafter  will  have  a  basis — weak,  indeed,  and  oscil- 
lating in  a  sense — but  no  more  to  be  displaced  than  those 
hoary  rocks  which  a  child's  hand  may  shake,  but  which  ^a 
giant  cannot  overthrow. 

But,  safe  as  we  may  feel  in  the  durability  of  religion 
under  all  possible  changes,  the  speculation  is  one  of  pro- 
found interest:  How  will  a  religion  with  no  foundation 
of  Authority  act  upon  men  ?  Will  it,  in  the  first  place, 
sustain  its  position  at  all  as  the  common  faith  of  the  mul- 
titude ?  Can  tfa/B  masses  of  men  find  spiritual  sustenance 
in  such  a  faith  ? 

We  venture  to  think  that  the  practical  consequences  of 
renouncing  dogmatic  authority  as  affecting  the  readiness 
and  firmness  of  belief,  will  shew  themselves  less  among 
the  crowd  when  the  change  has  become  general,  than  they 
often  do  now  when  it  takes  place  in  an  individual  and 
isolated  mind.  Men  are  really  more  accustomed  than  they 
imagine  to  lean  on  one  another,  and  much  less  accustomed 
than  they  imagine  to  lean  on  the  ostensible  props  of  their 
faith.  Like  wheat  in  a  field,  a  thousand  stand  together,  or 
wave  under  the  pressure  of  the  breeze ;  while  a  single 
solitary  stalk  by  the  road-side  is  beaten  down  into  the 
mire.  No  strain  the  human  soul  can  endure  is  much  harder 
than  his  who  would  fidn  worship  at  the  shrine  of  his  race, 
but  who  finds  the  image — so  sacred  once,  so  venerable 
always — fallen  down  and  shattered,  like  Dagon  ef  old,  and 
himself  standing  alone  and  awe-struck  in  the  temple  of  the 
world,  with  nought  save  the  Urim  and  Thummim  on  his 
own  breast  whereoh  to  read  the  oracles  of  God.  There  is  no 
path  of  duty  which,  if  once  well  beaten  by  human  feet,  does 
not  become  easy ;  neither  is  there  any  rope  of  faith  which 
does  not  give  enough  support  to  help  us  in  our  shipwreck, 
provided  it  be  held  by  a  few  friendly  hands.  The  strain 
and  agony  are  for  the  solitary  ones  now ;  nay,  even  for  them 
it  is  almost  over.  Hereafter,  when  numbers  of  wise  and 
able  men  have  avowedly  placed  Religion  on  the  new  basis, 
it  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  for  the  multitude  to 
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accept  their  act.  Let  us  reflect  a  moment.  Why  do  nine 
men  out  of  ten,  and  nineteen  women  out  of  twenty,  now 
believe  in  God  and  Duty  and  Immortality  ?  Is  it  because 
they  have  fonned  a  careful  estimate  of  the  claims  to  Autho- 
rity of  Bible  or  Church,  from  which  again  they  derive  those 
ideas  ?  We  all  know  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken 
place.  Such  is  the  Method  of  Eeligion  only  in  theory.  Prac- 
tically, it  is  a  very  different  matter.  They  believe  because 
their  parents,  neighbours,  the  cleverest  men  they  know,  the 
best  books  and  papers  they  read,  all  tell  them  such  Autho- 
rity of  Bible  or  Church  is  divine ;  and  then  that  Authority 
tells  them  there  is  a  God  and  a  righteous  Law  and  a  Future 
life,  and  their  own  Consciousness  corroborates  the  same. 
What  will  be  changed  in  this  process  hereafter  ?  Simply 
that  the  second  step  will  be  omitted,  and  parents,  teachers, 
educated  neighbours,  books  of  all  sorts,  will  tell  them 
directly  that  there  is  a  God  and  a  Moral  Law  and  a  Life  to 
come.  Will  it  be  harder  to  accept  these  truths  at  fii'st- 
hand  from  their  teachers,  than  to  accept  the  Authority  from 
them  first  and  the  truths  from  the  Authority?  Bather 
must  we  surmise  that  it  will  be  easier  to  learn  that  lesson 
which  a  man's  own  heart  immediately  corroborates,  than 
that  other  prior  lesson  which  has  no  such  sanction.  Which 
is  easiest^  to  teach  a  heathen  that  a  priest  comes  to  him 
with  power  from  heaven,  and  that  the  Bible  was  wiitten 
by  God  ?  or,  straightforwardly,  that  God  is  good  and  holy, 
that  injustice  and  perfidy  are  wrong,  and  that  the  soul  of  a 
man  never  dies  ? 

Perhaps  to  this  it  will  be  replied,  that  if  the  great  majo- 
rity of  men  be  in  truth  in  so  puerile  a  state,  they  will  still 
always  prefer  to  rely  on  the  authority  of  the  saints  and 
prophets  of  old,  rather  than  on  their  teachers  and  preachers 
of  to-day.  If,  practically,  they  are  found  to  rely  on  the 
confessedly  fallible  parson  of  their  parish,  why  should  they 
not  rely  on  the  incomparably  grander  teaching  of  Paul  or 
^Isaiah  ? 

Forcible  as  this  remark  appears  to  be,  the  writer  conceives 
that  on  experiment  the  case  must  prove  as  before  stated. 
The  living  teacher  will  directly  teach  the  living  truth.  The 
dead  teacher  (albeit  a  thousand-fold  a  greater  man)  will 
cease  to  be  the  channel,  and  become  rather  the  reservoir,  of 
that  water  of  life.    The  reason  is  obvious.    Hitherto  the 
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living  teacher  has  pointed  to  the  dead  one,  and  said — ^"Be- 
hold the  Guide  whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to 
unloose  r  and  the  docile  disciple  has  followed  the  Great 
Master,  instead  of  his  herald.  But  hereafter,  when  the  time 
arrives  when  no  honest  living  man  can  say  this  without 
adding,  ''  That  Guide,  however  great  and  good,  was  fallible, 
as  you  and  I ;  he  erred  in  science,  in  ethics,  in  religion  ;" — 
when  that  time  comes,  it  miist  also  become  impossible  for 
the  disciple  to  transfer  to  the  great  departed  Teacher  that 
childlike  reliance  he  has  yielded  to  him  hitherto,  and  is  still 
ready  to  yield  to  the  living  ona  The  mental  act  of  admira- 
tion will  be  simultaneously  a  mental  act  of  criticism.  He 
may  feel  inclined  to  say  to  himself,  ''  I  am  content  to  rest 
on  what  has  been  taught  by  beings  so  far  above  me  as  Christ 
and  Paul,  for  whom  my  puny  soul  affords  no  measure."  But 
in  learning  about  Christ  and  Paul,  he  wiU  have  learned 
that  the  words  recorded  of  the  former  can  by  no  means  be 
trusted  to  be  his  alone,  and  that  the  whole  story  of  Old  and 
New  Testament  is  hampered  and  beset  with  "huts'*  and 
"  ifs"  at  every  page.  It  can  hardly  happen  but  that  the 
teaching  to  look  within  and  find  God's  law  and  God's  pro- 
mise of  immortality  upon  the  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart,  will 
be  an  easier  and  more  acceptable  lesson  than  to  disentangle 
the  true  and  false  from  the  traditional  records  of  Christen- 
dom. Our  apprehension  would  be  that,  among  wholly  un- 
educated persons,  the  danger  would  lie  in  the  direction  of 
a  too  complete  ignoring  of  the  sacred  Past,  once  that  Past 
ceases  to  be  presented  to  them  as  absolutely  and  infallibly 
good  and  perfect,  and  they  were  required,  before  availing 
themselves  of  its  lessons,  to  exercise  that  process  of  discri- 
minating judgment  which,  to  such  minds,  is  little  short  of 
agony. 

Of  course  by  degrees  the  number  of  persons  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  such  mental  pupilage  as  all  this  implies  will 
diminish  considerably.  It  is  doubtless  far  less  now  than  it 
was  fifty  years  ago,  and  at  the  beginning  of  our  century 
than  a  hundred  years  earlier.  Yet  the  date  is  out  of  sight 
when  the  religious  opinions  of  the  majority  can  be,  properly 
speaking,  self-formed.  To  suppose  that  the  men  "whose 
talk  is  of  oxen,"  in  the  upper  ranks  or  the  lower,  or  the 
women  who  match  them  whose  talk  is  of  their  dress  or 
their  servants, — ^the  poor,  the  stupid,  the  frivolous, — ^will  or 
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can  lucidly  argue  out  for  themselves  the  problem,  ''Why 
shotQd  they  believe  what  they  profess  to  believe  concerning 
religion  T  this  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  Much  less  can  be 
looked  for  such  an  examination  of  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Churches  (to  speak  only  of  those  of  their 
own  land)  as  should  justify  them  in  arriving  at  any  conclu- 
sion on  the  subject  whatsoever.  It  is  perhaps  deplorable  to 
think  that  so  it  should  be ;  but  the  plain  fact,  which  it  is 
useless  to  overlook  in  our  theories,  is,  that  the  few  choose 
their  religion ;  the  many  must  take  that  which  is  offered  to 
them.  And  we  are  persuaded  they  wUl  take  that  simpler, 
natural  creed  which  will  approve  itself  to  more  thoughtful 
minds ;  and  be  happy  in  it  inasmuch  as  it  is  far  more  cal- 
culated than  the  Old  Greed  to  fill  human  souls  with  trust 
and  peace.  Any  attempt  by  the  masses  to  raise  again  the 
standard  of  Traditionalism  on  the  grounds  of  the  ^tuitive 
sense  of  the  excellence  of  Christ  and  the  Prophets,  after 
that  standard  had  been  relinquished  by  those  who  now 
support  it  on  the  ground  of  miraculous  authority,  would  be 
an  unprecedented  phenomenon  in  reUgious  history. 

The  evil  and  danger,  we  believe,  will  not  be  with  the 
masses  of  men,  if  the  nobler  and  more  cultivated  minds  are 
but  steadfast  in  faith.  The  danger  lies  with  them.  Even 
a  mistaken  rumour  of  what  a  great  man  of  science  has  said 
about  the  "  Unknown  and  Unknowable,"  passes  over  hun- 
dreds of  hearts  like  a  blight.  By  and  by,  when  thousands 
more  read  and  think  of  such  problems,  the  influence  of 
leading  minds  will  be  even  greater  than  it  is.  The  results 
of  natural  science,  laid  open  as  they  must  be  to  all  comr 
petent  intellects,  will  of  course  exert  enormous  power,  at 
one  stage  perhaps  making  materialist  theories  apparently 
triumphant ;  at  another,  casting  some  grand  new  discovery 
into  the  opposite  scale.  But  even  then  facts  of  science, 
revealed  to  us  one  by  one,  can  hardly  colour  the  general 
thought  as  it  will  be  imdoubtedly  coloured  by  the  personal 
influence  of  great  men.  The  way  they  deal  with  the  facts, 
the  side  fi*om  which  they  approach  them,  the  conclusions 
towards  which  their  announcements  of  them  point — these 
will  direct  numbers  for  a  time  either  to  the  paths  of  peace- 
ful faith  or  the  wild  jungle  of  scepticism. 

On  the  best  view,  however,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  hoped 
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but  that  the  century  wliich  sees  the  downfall  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Authority  in  Religion  will  also  see  anarchy  of  a 
kind  yet  unknown.  The  writer  has  already  stated  that  it 
is  on  the  d-priori  grounds  of  trust  in  God,  and  on  the 
unchangeableness  of  human  nature,  that  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  religion  seems  justly  founded  The  obvious 
features  of  the  case  at  present  would  go  a  very  little  way 
in  justifying  such  security.  Of  those  who  have  already 
escaped  from  the  fold  of  Authority,  how  many  are  there 
who  find  their  way  straight  into  any  phase  of  either  Chris- 
tianity or  Theism  ?  Hardly  so  many,  perhaps,  as  those  who, 
wearied  with  the  effort,  stop  evermore  in  indiflference — or 
those  who  find  the  problem  utterly  insoluble,  and  "  worship 
at  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  and  the  Unknowable" — or 
those  who  follow  Comte  for  their  shepherd,  and  give  the 
name  of  Eeligion  to  a  sentiment  having  an  abstraction  for 
a  Deity,  and  the  privilege  of  being  buried  with  a  dead  friend 
for  the  hope  of  the  grava  Were  we  to  look  only  thus 
around  us,  and  not  above  us  ancji  within  us,  and  back 
through  the  long  millenniums  of  marfs  religious  progress, 
we  should  indeed  find  much  reason  for  care.  But  God  is 
over  alL     His  world  is  safe  with  Him. 

Supposing  that  after  the  basis  of  religion  has  been  gene- 
rally changed,  the  belief  in  the  essentials  of  religion  should 
remain  as  vivid  and  as  common  as  now,  the  third  question 
arises — How  will  such  dififerently-based  religion  act  on 
secular  life  ?  It  is  obvious  that  it  will  have  a  somewhat 
different  power.  The  old  rough-and-ready  mode  of  treating 
the  ignorant,  the  vicious  and  the  criminal — "  The  Bible  says 
this.  The  Bible  forbids  thcU,  If  you  do  this  you  will  go  to 
heaven.  If  you  do  thcLt  you  wUl  go  to  hell"  This  "  short 
and  easy  method"  with  sinners  of  all  classes,  must  be  aban- 
doned by  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  and  by  philanthro- 
pists of  every  degrea  We  shall  hereafter  speak  more  of 
the  different  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  Sin  which  may 
arise ;  we  are  now  concerned  only  with  the  treatment  of 
it  without  aid  from  Authority ;  and  undoubtedly  the  pros- 
pect is  formidable.  Every  one  who  has  had  any  work  in 
jails,  reformatories,  penitentiaries,  or  even  among  the  more 
lawless  of  the  poor  outside,  knows  the  almost  unconquer- 
able temptation  which  presents  itself  to  bear  down  on  vice 
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with  some  condemnation  from  which  there  shall  be  no 
appeal,  and  to  use  the  lures  and  threats  of  the  future  world, 
when  this  one  has  no  promises  to  ofTer  and  its  worst  threats 
have  been  braved. 

Yet,  if  the  temptation  to  employ  weapons  he  has  no 
right  to  handle  has  been  resisted  by  the  philanthropist,  if 
he  has  made  his  appeal  to  Conscience  only,  to  remorse, 
awe,  and  such  love,  human  or  divine,  as  the  poor  sinner's 
heart  yet  may  hold — what  is  the  result  ?  Those  who  have 
bad  wider  experience  must  say  if  it  be  true ;  but  we  believe 
that  the  same  "reasoning  of  righteousness"  (probably  much 
more  Socratic  than  Eabbinical  reasoning)  which  made  Felix 
tremble,  is  what  will  make  other  ofTenders  tremble  to  the 
end  of  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  sorrowful  and  suffering,  for 
those  whose  bodies  are  but  painful  clogs  upon  the  soul, 
making  its  heavenward  flights  fiEiil  and  falter,  and  whose  best 
loved  ones  have  gone  out  of  their  sight — for  these,  will  not 
the  loss  of  the  supposed  assurance  of  Immortality  be  terrible? 
If  Christ  be  not  risen,  are  they  not  doubly  miserable  ? 

Grievous  it  is,  indeed,  to  think  how,  for  a  time  at  all 
events,  the  sorrows  of  these  mourners  may  lack  the  comfort 
of  an  unhesitating  faith.  We  cannot  hope  that  it  will  be 
otherwise,  or  that  many  will  not  feel  the  pangs  of  doubt 
precisely  when  the  suffering  frame  and  bereaved  heart  most 
anxiously  crave  for  certainty  of  heaven.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  is  not  so,  that  Scepticism  is  a  plant  which  grows  in 
well-furnished  libraries,  and  dies  down  in  the  chamber  of 
sickness  and  death  to  make  room  for  the  fresh  shoot  of 
spontaneous  faith  which  there  springs  up  in  vigour.  Alas ! 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  history  of  souls  (so  far  as  the 
writer  has  ever  known)  fails  to  corroborate  this  assertioa 
Bather  has  it  seemed  to  happen  that  whatever  basis,  tradi- 
tional or  intuitive,  a  man's  faith  may  have,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  order  of  things  that,  for  a  moment  at  least,  God  should 
shake  it  when  He  sends  a  great  afSiction,  even  as  a 
strong  man  rocks  and  tries  the  pedestal  whereon  he  means 
to  lift  some  beautiful  statua  In  every  true  Calvary  there 
is  an  hour  when  there  is  "darkness  over  aU  the  land-" 
Doubtless  it  must  be  so  in  God's  great  scheme  of  human 
education.     Doubtless,  were  the  strengthening  angels  of 
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Faith  and  Hope  always  on  our  right  hand  and  on  our  left, 
the  trials  we  are  meant  to  feel  so  keenly  would  cease  to  be 
trials  at  all.  Supported  by  their  wings,  we  should  be  carried 
over  the  thorns  and  stones  of  our  earthly  way,  borne  on- 
ward, as  in  dreams,  to  Paradise  in  one  sustained  flight  of 
adoration.  But  the  Faith  and  Hope  which  once  accom- 
panied us,  seem  to  vanish  at  the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death ;  and  ere  we  emerge  at  last  &om  the 
gloom,  the  lesson  of  the  prophet  of  old  has  been  learned 
— ^the  trust  which  survives  the  immediate  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  Love — "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  wiU  I  trust  in 
Him." 

We  believe  that  this  failure,  or  rather  trial,  of  Faith  in 
time  of  sorrow,  will  be  experienced  hereafter  when  the  old 
Authoritative  Creed  is  rejected,  even  as  it  is  experienced 
now  by  those  who  most  firmly  adhere  to  it.  It  is  a  spiri- 
tual  rather  than  an  irUeUectTicU  phenomenon.  But  it  would 
be  vain  to  deny  that  there  will  further  arise  specific  doubts 
of  a  diiferent  kind  from  the  old  when  such  a  transition  has 
taken  place,  and  that  many  who  have  heretofore  taken  Im- 
mortality for  granted  on  the  word  of  priest  or  book,  may 
seek  with  pain  and  difficulty  elsewhere  for  an  assurance 
of  it  sufficient  for  the  sore  need  of  bereaved  affection. 
Throughout  human  history,  nothing  has  been  more  variable 
than  the  vigour  of  that  sense  of  Inimortality  whereby  the 
nations  have  sometimes  (like  the  Egyptians)  made  the  future 
life  the  most  prominent,  and  sometimes  (like  the  Hebrews) 
the  most  obscure  and  doubtful  object.  In  our  own  day, 
among  those  who  are  quitting  the  Old  Creed  and  building 
up  the  New,  wide  differences  may  be  found  regarding  the 
degree  of  certainty  they  attach  to  the  evidences  for  the 
reality  of  such  a  future  existence,  albeit  he  who  has  most 
candidly  confessed  his  difficulties  has  been  also  he  who 
has  added  one  of  the  most  profound  and  touching  of  all 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine.*  It  is  of  course 
among  the  contingencies  of  the  future  that  the  common 
current  of  opinion,  whereon  ordinary  minds  will  be  carried, 
may  set  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  a  definite  dogma 
on  the  matter.    In  eH  probability,  the  progress  of  religious 

•  Newman's  TheiBm,  p.  74. 
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thought  will  tend  to  clear  from  the  subject  many  accessory 
difficulties,  and  the  evidences  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  will 
be  more  readily  apprehended  by  minds  seeking  for  satisfac- 
tion. As  we  have  heard  a  great  man  of  science  say  from 
his  own  experience :  "  Every  step  I  have  advanced  in  know- 
ledge has  lightened  the  physical  difficulties  of  the  doctrine 
of  immortal  life  by  reveaUng  to  me  more  and  more  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  Nature." 

AnotJier  reflection  may  console  us  still  more  for  the 
assumed  approaching  end  of  the  old  reliance  on  the  autho- 
ritative revelation  of  immortality.  When  orthodox  persons 
boast  of  the  great  comfort  and  support  their  creed  has  been 
to  the  suffering  and  bereaved,  we  are  bound  to  remember 
the  miseiy,  agony,  madness,  which  that  same  creed  has 
brought  to  thousands  more.  The  Christian  HeU  is  to  be 
taken  into  account,  as  weU  as  the  Christian  Heaven.  K 
the  clergy  can  shew  us  meek  sufferers,  and  angelic  children, 
and  penitent  murderers,  all  going  out  of  the  world  ''  in  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection ;"  we  have  also 
to  point  to  cells  of  madmen  driven  wUd  by  terrors  of  the 
Pit,  to  mothers  mourning  in  double  agony  over  the  child 
lost^  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  the  next,  to  pious 
women  dying  of  painful  diseases,  but  counting  their  tortures 
nothing  compared  to  the  punishments  that  some  "unfor- 
given  sin"  of  sickly  fancy  has  incurred.  As  we  write  these 
pages,  story  after  story  of  such  misery,  borne  by  friend, 
relative,  acquaintance,  by  some  of  the  best  and  purest  of 
the  souls  we  have  known — crowd  on  our  memory.  Few  of 
our  readers  cannot  parallel  the  list  What  shall  we  say  ? 
Supposing  the  belief  of  a  future  existence  to  lose  something 
in  strength  and  deamess,  while  it  for  ever  discarded  this 
hideous  chimera  of  eternal  heU,  would  the  change  be  on 
the  whole  a  loss  to  human  happiness  ? 

In  conclusion:  One  fact  can  be  very  little  doubted. 
Either  the  religion  which  is  to  rest  on  consciousness  must 
be  a  more  deep  and  real  personal  relation  to  God  than  most 
persons  now  enjoy,  or  it  will  be  even  less  than  theirs,  and 
fade  away  into  a  distant  and  perhaps  evanescent  sentiment. 
If  the  facidty  on  which  we  are  left  dependent  be  not  exer- 
cised at  its  highest ;  or,  in  truer  phrase,  if  we  do  not  seek 
God's  £Eice  more  earnestly  and  lay  ourselves  open  to  His 
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spirit  more  faithfully,  the  failure  of  an  authoritative  creed 
will  be  in'emediable.  Men  in  general  must  be  distinctly 
much  more,  or  much  less,  religious  on  the  new  ground  than 
on  the  old  ;  and  this  in  a  way  more  striking  than  even  that 
which  holds  as  to  past  changes  from  a  more  to  a  less  autho- 
ritative creed,  from  Romanism  to  Protestantism,  and  from 
Calvinism  to  the  earlier  Unitarianism.  Nor  will  it  suffice, 
as  might  appear,  to  turn  for  support  to  certain  large  ideas 
of  the  general  relations  of  Humanity  as  a  whole,  or  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  with  the  Divine  Father.  Here  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  features  of  modem  religion, 
a  feature  which  it  behoves  us  in  this  connection  to  pause 
and  examine. 

Twb  very  different  theological  schools  in  our  day  are 
marked  by  a  similar  effort  to  place  in  the  foreground  the 
Social  rather  than  the  Individual  aspects  of  religion.  To 
the  one,  the  "  Church,"  to  the  other,  "  Humanity,"  forms  a 
sort  of  Mediator  between  the  Creator  and  the  individual 
creature.  The  relation  of  man  to  Grod  is  represented  by 
both  as  primarily  a  relation  of  mankind  to  Him,  and  only 
secondarily  of  each  man  as  an  unit  in  the  race  or  a  member 
of  the  Church.  Whatever  spiritual  advantages  a  man  may 
possess,  are  thus  attributed  rather  to  what  we  may  term  his 
^rporate  privileges  than  to  his  personal  claims.  The  doc- 
trine,  in  its  broader  form,  teaches  not  so  much  that  each 
finite  spirit  is  derived  from  the  One  Infinite  Spirit  in  direct 
filial  relation,  as  that  "  Man"  in  the  abstract  is  the  son  of 
God,  and  that  individual  men  partake  of  such  sonship  in  as 
far  as  by  nature  and  brotherly  love  they  more  or  less  per- 
fectly fulfil  their  destiny  as  units  of  mankind.  In  the  nar- 
rowest view,  it  is  not  mankind  as  a  race,  but  the  Church, 
which  inherits  all  spiritual  privileges,  and  each  man  can 
share  in  such  inheritance  in  as  far  as  by  outward  sacrament 
and  inward  feeling  he  is  united  to  the  Church,  and  so  be- 
comes "  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

There  is  always  something  attractive  in  these  large 
thoughts  of  Humanity,  or  even  of  Churches  and  bodies  of 
men,  as  opposed  to  mere  individual  interests.  Even  the 
worldly  interests  contemplated  by  Socialism  become  enno- 
bled by  being  sought  for  and  shared  by  many  men  as  bro- 
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thers,  and  not  by  each  alone  for  himself  Spiritual  good 
even  yet  more  distinctly  rises  in  our  thoughts  when  we 
think  of  it  as  the  common  aim  of  thousands  of  souls  united 
in  the  aspirations  of  prayer,  and  in  those  highest  charities 
which  regard  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  undying  souL  Till, 
in  truth,  religion  does  thus  embrace  in  its  wide  arms  the 
souls  of  our  brothers,  and  strive  to  bear  them  onward  with 
ourselves  to  the  heavenly  goal,  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
called  by  such  holy  name,  but  rather  to  be  deemed  the 
climax  of  all  seliishnesa  The  solitary  ascetic  struggling 
to  ascend  alone  from  his  hermitage  into  the  presence  of 
God,  is  further  from  the  true  kingdom  of  heaven  than 
the  child  who  loves  and  serves  and  intercedes  for  his 
brother. 

But  is  there  indeed  the  supposed  connection  between  the 
true  religion  which  must  include  the  feeling  of  human  bro- 
therhood, and  that  theology  to  which  we  have  referred,  which 
makes  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  the  preliminary  stage,  the 
antecedent  relation,  and  the  Fatherhood  of  Grod,  the  sub- 
sequent and  deducible  one  ?  Must  we  tliink  of  God  first  as 
the  Father  of  our  Eace ;  then  arrive  by  steps  at  the  con- 
clusion that  He  is  consequently  also  the  Father  of  our 
Nation  or  our  Church ;  and  lastly,  of  our  own  poor  ufiitary 
souls? 

Surely  this  is  to  reverse  the  whole  true  order  of  natural 
religious  life  ?  We  must  begin  with  the  thought  that  God  is 
our  Father,  the  Father  of  our  own  spirits  such  as  He  has 
made  them,  vrith  all  their  weakness  and  imperfections; 
and  when  this  is  done,  when  we  have  entered  into  real  per- 
sonal relations  with  Him  in  the  secret  places  of  the  soul, 
then  each  of  us  may  look  round  with  filial  trust  and  joy : 
"  These  all  are  my  brothers — Thy  children,  even  as  L" 

The  matter  is  of  importance,  we  conceive,  because  it  starts 
with  an  idea  of  no  little  plausibility  and  attraction,  and  then 
launches  us  from  a  false  position  to  the  danger  of  our  future 
course.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  desolating  doctrine,  that 
God  regards  mankind  as  a  man  regards  a  flock  of  sheep, 
should  dsdly  spread  in  men's  minds,  when  even  the  most 
religious  persons  will  seek  to  establish  all  our  relations  to 
Him  on  a  basis  which  practically  involves  such  a  theory, 
remote  as  it  may  be  from  their  real  faith.  If  we  can  only 
come  to  Gk)d  as  members  of  the  Church  or  of  the  human 
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race,  there  is  an  end  of  that  personal  reliance  which  is  the 
very  life  of  the  soul, — the  consciousness  that  God  loves  us 
individually,  has  sought  us  out  through  all  our  sins,  and 
will  bless  us  with  His  love  for  ever.  If  we  may  not  start 
with  this  faith,  we  shall  certainly  never  arrive  at  it  by  the 
consideration  of  our  corporate  privileges  as  members  of  a 
Church,  or  as  units  among  the  thousand  millions  of  man- 
kind. 

Thus, — ^to  return  to  our  question  of  the  Results  of  the 
impending  change  in  the  grounds  of  religious  faith, — ^i( 
instead  of  each  man  personally  and  individually  drawing 
closer  to  God,  and  so  strengthening  his  own  religious  con- 
sciousness, he  rest  content  with  ideas  of  the  general  relations 
of  mankind  towards  Him,  then  the  consequences  can  hardly 
£ail  to  be  an  imiversal  slackening  of  religious  life.  The 
common  sentiment  is  but  the  sum  of  the  sentiment  of 
individuals,  and  can  by  no  means  be  sustained  if  not  con- 
stantly supplied  with  fresh  fuel  of  personal  warm  affec- 
tions. The  pyre  is  but  a  mass  of  brands,  each  one  burning 
and  causing  others  to  bum.  The  idea  of  God  which  ceases 
to  be  the  idea  of  a  Father  of  each  spirit,  very  shortly  becomes 
the  idea  of  a  mere  general  overruling  Providence,  caring 
for  man  t>nly  as  man  cares  for  his  herd  of  cattle, — a  God 
concerning  whom  the  inquirer  asks  that  most  tremendous 
of  all  the  questions  which  torture  the  souls  of  living  men — 
"  Is  it  He,  or  is  it  It  V 

Frances  Power  Cobbe. 


Vt— THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

On  Mirades:  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1865.     By  J.  B. 
Mozley,  B.D.    Bivingtons,  London  and  Oxford.     1865. 

The  question  whether  miracles  are  or  are  not  credible 
occupies  the  centre  of  that  great  battle-field  whereon  scien- 
tific and  religious  thought  are  waging  a  contest  injurious  to 
both,  and  which  we  believe  that  both  sides  will  ultimately 
xec(>gnize  to  be,  like  the  contest  as  to  the  gold  and  silver 
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shield  in  knightly  story,  a  battle  about  a  difference  due  to 
the  same  object  being  looked  at  from  opposite  sides.  The 
object  thus  regarded  is  the  power  and  action  of  God,  at 
which  religion  and  science  gaze — the  first,  as  from  within, 
in  its  sustaining  and  sympathizing  operation ;  the  second, 
as  from  without,  in  the  relations  produced  by  it  among  the 
beings  whom  it  sustains.  Now,  in  its  internal  action,  the 
Divine  power  is,  we  conceive,  essentially  free  and  super- 
natural In  its  external  action  it  appears  to  us  equally 
certain  that  it  is  essentially  natural  and  necessary.  And  the 
ground  of  the  struggle  between  Science  and  Beligion  is,  that 
each  side  endeavours  to  apply  the  conclusions  appropriate 
from  its  own  point  of  view  to  that  of  the  other ;  the  reli- 
gious man  contending  that  God  adapts  the  external  course 
of  events  from  time  to  time,  by  special  interventions,  to 
meet  the  wishes  or  provide  for  the  necessities  of  mankind ; 
the  scientific  man  often  inclining  to  exclude  conscious  sym- 
pathy from  the  Divine  action,  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  the 
phenomenal,  but  also  in  that  inner  sphere  of  will,  the  home 
of  freedom  and  sanctuary  of  love,  whence  the  spirit  of  man 
ccm  gain' access  to  the  eternal  Spirit  which  would  draw  him 
to  itself 

In  this  contest,  in  which,  since  Hume's  celebrated  argu- 
ment against  the  credibility  of  miracles,  so  many  names 
renowned  in  theology  or  metaphysics  have  taken  part;  no 
inconspicuous  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  Bampton  Lec- 
turer for  1865,  who  has  tmdertaken  to  prove,  that  the 
argument  against  the  belief  in  miraci^ous  action  drawn 
from  the  immutability  of  the  so-called  laws  of  nature,  rests 
upon  a  petitio  principit  incapable  of  proof;  and  that,  since 
thus  the  supposed  presumption  against  miracles  is  deprived 
of  all  force  at  the  bar  of  reason,  there  is  nothing  to  coun- 
terbalance the  weight  due  to  testimony,  in  shewing  that 
phenomena  have  happened  at  various  periods  of  human 
history,  not  only  unexplained  by  any  known  scientific  prin- 
ciple, but  inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis  but  that  of 
their  direct  production  by  the  will  of  God,  to  which  all  action, 
spiritual  or  sensible,  is  directly  or  indirectly  attributable. 

We  shall  return  shortly  to  the  examination  of  this  argu- 
ment. But  first  we  may  observe,  that  the  task  of  proving 
the  credibility  of  miracles  is  far  from  accomplished,  even  if 
Mr.  Mozley's  proposition  could  be  established  as  intrihsi- 
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cally  reasonabl&  The  case  suffers  from  an  embarras  de 
richesses.  The  belief  in  the  miraculous  is  endangered  by  a 
circumstance  analogous  to  that  which,  according  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  prevented  his  belief  in  ghosts — that  he  had 
seen  too  many.  Stories  of  miracles  are  confined  to  no  parti- 
cular race  of  men  or  form  of  creed ;  they  are  peculiar  to  no 
age  or  country ;  they  are  no  strangers  to  Greek  or  Boman 
mythology;  they  abound  in  Mahometan  legends;  they 
crowd  on  us  in  the  mediaBval  age  of  the  Latin  Church ;  they 
are  scarcely  less  plentiful  in  the  Greek  Church,  which  the 
Latins  regard  as  schismatic.  They  are  not  even  confined 
to  the  believers  in  a  conscious  personal  Deity ;  Buddhism  ' 
has  its  miracles  no  less  than  Catholicism ;  and,  if  the  com- 
mon belief  in  tales  of  miraculous  action  could  prove  their 
truth,  prayers  addressed  to  an  unconscious  Cause  of  the 
universe  are  as  effectual  to  change  the  course  of  nature,  as 
prayers  addressed  to  Allah  or  Jehovah  or  Christ  or  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Mr.  Mozley  is  quite  alive  to  these  facts ;  the 
eighth  of  his  sermons  addresses  itself  to  meet  the  difficulty 
caused  by  them,  and  closes  the  arguments  directed-  to  prove 
that  miracles  are  perfectly  credible  in  themselves  by  a  cri- 
ticism directed  to  shew  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
tales  of  miraculous  action  ought  to  be  believed,  for  want  of 
any  sufficient  evidence  of  their  truth. 

There  is  something  strangely  impotent  about  this  con- 
clusion. Mr.  Mozley  contends  strongly  that  the  performance 
of  miracles  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  Divine  power. " 
To  deny  this  proposition  is,  according  to  him,  to  deny  a 
conscious  intelligent  will  to  God.  The  history  of  human 
beliefs  seems  to  respond  to  this  assumption.  Everywhere 
we  find  records  of  an  action  in  nature  such  as  Mr.  Mozley's 
theory  demands,  and  that  in  accounts  quite  independent  of 
each  other,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  explained  into 
the  results  of  simple  imitation ;  when,  lo !  the  author  of 
the  theory  turns  round  on  his  own  work,  and,  mercilessly 
consigning  the  great  body  of  instances  of  miracles  to  the 
limbo  of  nursery  tales,  calmly  claims  for  the  scanty  remain- 
der the  belief  which  he  refuses  to  the  vast  majority.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  mode  of  treatment  cannot  but  affect  all 
accounts  of  miracles  alike  with  suspicion.  Some  general 
cause  there  must  obviously  be  for  a  faith  so  universal  as  is 
the  faith  in  miracle.     It  must  come  either  firom  something 
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really  observable  in  nature,  or  from  some  tendency  in  the 
mind  of  man  to  create  stories  of  the  miractdous,  though 
there  is  no  such  external  foundation  for.  them.  If  the  vast 
majority  of  the  accounts  of  miracles  are  attributable  to  the 
second  cause,  there  arises  a  presumption,  strengthening  with 
the  number  of  cases  thus  explained,  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple will  suffice  to  explain  all  the  rest ; — a  presumption  to 
be  removed  only  by  an  impartial  sifting  of  the  evidence 
adduced  in  favour  of  any  miracle  admitted,  as  compared 
with  that  adduced  in  favour  of  the  miracles  rejected.  We 
scarcely  need  say  that  this  operation  is  not  attempted  by 
Mr.  Mozley  ;  as,  indeed,  it  would  demand  for  its  thorough 
execution,  not  a  volume  of  sermons,  but  an  encyclopeedijL 
Yet,  until  this  task  is  performed,  all  accounts  of  miracle 
must  be  aflected  by  an  inherent  improbability,  from  the 
fact  that  those  who  accept  any  one  set  are  compelled  by 
this  very  acceptance  to  reject  many  other  sets ;  an  impro- 
bability -quite  independent  of  that  presumption  against 
miracles  from  the  assumed  invariableness  of  natural  order, 
which  Mr.  Mozley  sets  himself  to  refute. 

The  refutation  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  It  would  be 
very  powerful  were  it  not  that  the  argument  by  which  Mr. 
Mozley  seeks  to  destroy  the  objection  to  miracle,  destroys 
at  the  same  time  the  faith  which  gives  to  miracles  any  im- 
portance. 

.  "  Miracles,"  says  Mr.  Mozley,  "  are  objected  to,  first,  because 
they  are  against  law:  but  we  know  nothing  in  nature  of  law  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  prevents  miracles.  Law  can  only  prevent 
miracles  by  compelling  and  making  necessary  the  succession  of 
nature ;  but  Science  has  herself  .proclaimed  the  truth*  that  we 
see  no  cause  in  nature,  that  the  whole  course  of  physical  succession 
w  to  the  eye  of  reason  a  rope  of  sand*  consisting  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  but  without  a  rational  link  or  trace  of  necessary 
connection  between  them.  The  next  objection  against  miracles 
is,  that  they  are  contrary  to  experience,  because  we  expect  facts 
like  to  those  of  our  own  observation." 

But  if  we  ask  for  the  reason  of  this  expectation — 

"  Philosophy  has  replied  by  the  summary  confession  that  we 
have  no  reason." t  "The  reasons  assigned  for  the  belief  that 
the  future  w^ll  be  like  the  past, ...  all  come  at  last  to  be  mere 

♦  The  italics  are  ours.  t  L«ct.  II.  p.  52. 
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Btatements  of  the  belief  itself,  and  not  reasons  to  account  for  it'^* 
''That  a  fact  of  nature  has  gone  on  repeating  itself  a  certain 
number  of  times  .  .  .  shews  a  cause  at  work  to  the  extent  of  these 
effects  and  these  particular  instances  of  repetition,  but  not  at  all 
further."  t  "We  cannot  know  the  future  from  experience.  .  .  . 
For  that  would  be  to  say  that  a  future  fact  is  a  past  fact.  We 
can  only  mean  that  from  our  past  experience  of  the  facts  of  nature 
we  form  our  expectation  of  the  future;  which  is  the  same  as 
saying  that  we  believe  the  future  will  be  like  the  past ;  but  to 
say  this  is  not  to  give  a  reason  for  this  belief^  but  only  to  state 
it"  J  "  It  is  true  that  what  is  future  becomes  at  every  step  of 
our  existence  what  was  future.  .  .  .  But  that  every  man  has  had 
experience  of  what  loaa  future,  is  no  reason  for  his  confidence  in 
what  is  future,  except  upon  the  assumption  that  the  future  will 
be  like  the  past.  But  such  being  the  professed  reason  for  the 
belief  in  question  does  not  account  for  it,  but  .  .  .  state  it.'*§ 
"  There  is  a  premiss  and  there  is  a  conclusion,  but  there  is  a  total 
want  of  connection  between  the  two.  The  inference  from  the 
one  of  them  to  the  other  rests  upon  no  ground  of  the  under- 
standing. By  no  search  or  analysis  can  we  extract  from  any 
corner  of  the  human  mind,  however  remote,  the  very  faintest 
reason  for  it."||  "  Yet  this  imintellectual,  unreasoning  character 
does  not  belong  to  it  in  common  with  all  the  original  perceptions 
of  our  nature,  which  cannot,  as  being  original,  rest  upon  any 
argumentative  foundation.  For  those  perceptions  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted without  an  absolute  absurdity :  e.g.  a  mathematical 
axiom  is  self-evident,  and  a  contradiction  to  it  is  evidently  false. 
But  there  is  no  violence  to  reason  in  the  supposition  that  the 
world  will  one  day  come  to  an  end,  and  the  sun  will  one  day  not 
rise,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  presumption  from  repetition 
up  to  that  day  that  it  will  rise/'f  "  The  belief  must  be  referred 
to  the  spontaneous,  irresistible  and,  so  to  speak,  automatons  pro- 
cesses of  our  nature ;  sucli  as  the  impression  which  time  makes 
upon  us,  by  which  it  relieves  our  sorrows  and  moderates  our 
joys.*'^*  *^The  brute  animals  are  possessed  with  it  apparently 
quite  as  much  as  man  is.  All  animals  shew  by  their  actions  that 
from  the  past  they  infer  the^future,  and  that  they  calculate,  just 
in  the  same  way  in  which  we  do,  upon  the  constancy  of  that 
part  of  the  course  of  natiire  with  which  they  are  conversant"  t+ 
"  This  argument .  .  .  applies  equally  to  a  reported  past  event  as 
to  an  expected  future  one.   In  either  case  [the  belief  in  the  order 

•  Lect.  II.  p.  35.  t  Ibid.  p.  86.  t  Ibid.  p.  87. 

§  Ibid.  p.  38.  II  Ibid.  p.  40.  t  Ibid.  p.  43. 

•♦  Ibid.  p.  46.  tt  Ibid.  p.  44. 
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of  nature]  comes  into  collision  with  the  expectation  of  likeness, . 
which  takes  within  its  scope  alike  the  future  and  the  past*'* 
l^or  does  *^  the  helief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  what  is  called  the  inductive  principle  .  .  .  hecome 
luminous  and  intellectual"!  **  The  process  called  inductive  rea- 
soning consists  of  two  parts :  the  first  is  the  discovery  of  a  fact 
which  must  always  precede  some  other  Ikct  when  the  latter  takes 
place,  and  always  omit  this  precedence  when  it  does  not  take 
place.**  X  "  The  sagacity  of  the  man  of  science  consists  in  singling 
out  the  &ct  which  fulfils  these  conditions  fi-om  the  promiscuous 
crowd  of  fiEU2ts  which  surrounds  the  phenomenon  before  him." 
*^  But  in  this  process  we  have  only  ascertained  a  fact,  that  is,  a 
particular  past  occurrence  which  has  been  often  repeated.  The 
inference  which  converts  it  into  a  law,  which  we  call  the  induc- 
tive principle,  is  exactly  the  same  instinct  which  converts  ordi- 
nary experience  into  law."  "  Science  leads  up  to  the  fact,  but 
there  it  stops ;  and  for  converting  the  fact  into  a  law,  a  totally 
unscientific  principle  comes  in, ...  a  simple  impression,  of  which 
we  can  give  no  rational  account,  which  likens  the  future  to  the 
past"  **  The  naturalist  obtains  the  fact  by  his  own  sagacity ; 
but  the  generalization  of  it  is  done  for  him,  and  this  spontaneous 
addition  is  the  same  in  the  discovery  of  a  philosopher  and  the 
observation  of  a  savage."  §  '^  Language  has  been  used  as  if  sci- 
ence generated  a  perception  of  mathematical  or  necessary  sequence 
in  the  order  of  nature.  But  Science  has  herself  proclaimed  the 
trtUhy  II  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  in  nature ;  nor  has 
»yience  to  do  with generaltzoHon  at  all^W  but  only  with  discovery. 
And  though  Science  depends  for  all  her  vitality  on  this  induc- 
tive principle,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  principle  is  not  the 
province  of  physical,  but  of  mental  science."  f"  "  While,  in  this 
department,  philosophy  could  not  have  overthrown  more  com- 
pletely than  it  has  done  the  order  of  nature  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  things,  or  cleared  the  ground  more  effectually  for 
the  principle  of  miracla"**  "  The  inductive  principle  [then]  is 
simply  the  mechanical  expectation  of  the  likeness  of  the  known 
to  the  unknown."  •*  When  there  is  nothing  on  the  side  of  reason 
opposed  to  it,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  we  follow  it  absolutely. 
But  if  there  is  testimony,  which  is  an  appeal  to  our  proper  reason, 
that  an  event  has  taken  place  which  is  opposed  to  this  impres- 
sion ....  our  reason  must  prevail  in  the  encounter." ft  "The 
proper  function  of  the  argument  from  experience  to  the  belief  in 

•  Loct.  II.  p.  59.  +  Ibid.  p.  50.  $  Ibid.  p.  51. 
§  Ibid.  p.  53.                        H  The  italics  are  oun.        t  Ibid.  p.  54. 

♦  Ibid.  p.  49.  ft  Ibid.  p.  57. 
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the  order  of  nature  is  to  operate  as  a  practical  basis  for  the  affairs 
of  life  and  carrying  on  of  human  society,  which,  without  this 
expectation  of  continuance,  would  be  impossible.  It  is  not  its 
function  to  control  religious  belief,  or  to  determine  that  certain 
acts  of  God  for  the  revelation  of  his  will  to  man,  reported  to  have 
taken  place,  have  not  taken  place."  "In  the  speculations  of 
B6me  philosophers  there  has  existed,  virtually,  an  identification 
of  the  universal  as  a  law  with  the  universal  as.a  proposition ; 
by  which  summary  expedient  they  enclosed  the  world  in  adaman- 
tine fetters,  for  such  a  law  forestalls  all  exception.  An  apparently 
counter  process  has  indeed  accompanied  this  elevation  of  induc- 
tion to  mathematics,  viz.  the  lowering  of  mathematics  to  induc- 
tion. But  either  form  of  identification  has  the  same  result,  and 
is  an  alchemical  process  for  transmuting  the'blind  inference  &om 
experience  into  demonstration."* 

Take,  for  instance,  the  account  of  the  ascension  of  Christ: 

"The  universal  statement  that  no  man  has  ascended  into 
heaven  absolutely  falsifies  the  fact  that  one  man  has.  But,  thus 
transmuted,  the  inductive  principle  issues  out  of  the  metamor- 
phosis a  fiction,  not  a  truth."  "  The  battle  against  the  supernatural 
has  been  going  on  long,  and  strong  men  have  conducted  and  are 
conducting  it ;  but  what  they  want  is  a  weapon.  The  logic  of 
unbelief  wants  a  universal  But  no  real  universal  is  forthcoming, 
and  it  only  wastes  its  strength  in  wielding  a  fictitious  on&"t 

Such  is  Mr.  Mozle/s  argument,  which  we  think  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  very  clever  tu  quoque.  If,  as  many  illus- 
trious thinkers — such  as  Hume,  A.  Comte,  J.  S.  Mill  and 
Herbert  Spencer — have  contended,  man  cannot  attain  to 
any  knowledge  of  causes  in  nature,  but  is  confined  to  the 
perception  of  phenomena,  and  their  subordination  under  one 
another  by  the  principle  of  antecedence  and  consequence, 
without  being  able  to  refer  the  expectation  of  this  succes- 
sion to  any  other  ground  than  an  instinctive  faith,  produced 
by  often-repeated  association,  then  clearly  the  improbability 
of  any  so-called  miraculous  phenomenon  having  happened 
must  be  estimated  solely  by  the  weight  due  to  this  instinct 
But  the  philosophers  whose  arguments  Mr.  Mozley  borrows 
are  entitled  to  reply  fo  him — Let  this  weight  be  as  little  as 
you  please ;  assume  that  the  phenomena  for  which  you  con- 
tend are  as  credible  as  you  say — what  then  ?  We  can  under^ 
stand  that  those  who  assert  for  man  an  insight  into  the 

•  Lect.  II.  p.  59.  t  Ibid.  p.  60. 
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cause  of  the  phenomenal  may  ascribe  to  unusual  phenomena 
some  especial  significance.  But  you,  vfho  accept  the  modest 
claims  of  science  as  the  truth,  and  are  content  with  us  to 
reduce  the  notion  of  causation  to  the  perception  of  succes- 
sion, on  what  ground  do  you  ascribe  to  the  occasional  phe- 
nomena which  you  choose  to  call  supernatural,  an  importance 
not  belonging  to  those  ever-recurring  phenomena  which  you 
choose  to  call  natural  ?  You  speak  of  these  phenomena  as 
"  specially  addressing  themselves  to  our  reason,"  and  reveal- 
ing to  us  the  vrill  of  God.  But  how  is  such  a  revelation 
possible?  What  is  this  unit  but  that  very  principle  of 
causality  which  you  admit  that  no  phenomenon  can  reveal? 
Assume  that  certain  sights  were  followed  in  any  case  by 
certain  sounds,  e.g.  the  apparent  rising  of  a  man  into  the 
clouds,  by  words  which  those  who  heard  them  interpreted 
to  mean,  "  he  will  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen 
him  go  into  heaven ;" — why  should  this  sequence  of  sight 
and  sound  prove  more  than  any  of  those  many  other  se- 
quences of  sights  and  sounds,  which  you  admit  to  prove 
only  that  the  particular  sequences  have  taken  place  ?  What 
evidence  can  it  possibly  furnish  of  a  Divine  Will  more  than 
the  sequences  of  which  you  allow  that  they  can  furnish  no 
such  evidence  ?  What  can  be  thus  proved,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  you  and  we  admit,  beyond  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  in  the  universe,  intermixed  with  those  pheno- 
mena among  which  an  orderly  connection  may  be  perceived, 
certain  other  phenomena  disconnected  from  this  order? 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Mozley  does  not  believe  in  his  own 
arguments.  He  brandishes  a  sword  borrowed  from  Hume 
about  the  ghost  of  the  late  Professor  Baden  Powell,  forgetful 
of  the  danger  of  playing  with  edged  tools.  In  the  midst  of 
his  argument  against  the  reasonableness  of  expecting  con- 
stancy in  nature,  we  are  startled  by  the  assertion  that  we 
may  justifiably  ascribe  to  natural  phenomena  "harmony 
and  relation,  arrangement  and  adjustment;"*  though  how 
this  ascription  is  to  be  justified,  if  we  are  not  justified  in 
applying  to  these  phenomena  either  the  idea  of  causality 
or  that  belief  of  permanent  succession  which  Comte  and 
J.  S.  Mill  substitute  for  this  idea,  is  very  hard  to  dis- 
cover.   And  when  we  turn  from  the  negative  to  the  positive 

*  Lect.  n.  p.  55. 
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side  of  Mr.  Mozle/s  argument,  we  find  no  trace  of  that 
doctrine,  that  causation  means  only  succession,  by  which 
he  endeavours  to  hamstring  his  theological  opponenta  On 
the  contrary,  he  quietly  takes  his  stand  upon  the  popular 
religious  belief  in  an  all-ordering  Divine  Will,  the  cause  of 
all  natural  phenomena,*  as  if  he  had  not  cut  away  the  whole 
ground  for  that  belief  by  his  own  arguments. 

On  this  popular  belief,  though  not  under  its  popular 
aspect,  we  too  take  our  stand,  and  propose  to  discuss  the 
question  of  Miracles  from  it,  inquiring,  first,  whether  our 
faith  in  the  constancy  of  nature  has  not  a  more  rational 
foundation  than  Mr.  Mozley  ascribes  to  it  Has  the  astro- 
nomer, who  can  predict  the  exact  moment  of  sunrise  and 
sunset  at  any  place  on  the  earth  through  the  whole  year, 
no  better  ground  for  anticipating  that  the  sun  will  thus  rise 
and  set,  than  the  bird,  or  dc^,  or  savage,  who  from  remem- 
bering that  light  and  darkness  have  succeeded  each  other 
before,  may  expect  that  they  will  so  succeed  again  ?  Com- 
mon sense  will  not  easily  put  up  with  any  other  reply  to 
such  a  question  than  the  reply,  The  astronomer  has  a 
better  ground.  But  what  is  that  ground  ?  The  answer  is 
not  hard  to  find.  This  better  ground  is  supplied  by  his 
reasoriy  which  has  transformed  the  phenomena  offered  by 
his  senses  into  conceptions  formed  by  itself,  capable  of 
accounting  satisfactorily  for  these  phenomena.  In  the  suc- 
cession of  day  and  night,  sensation  directly  testifies  only  to 
alternations  of  light  and  darknesa  Beflective  observation 
first  taught  men  to  connect  these  alternations  with  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  a  bright  body  which,  from  time  to  time, 
seems  to  move  across  what  we  caU  the  sky.  But  was  this 
body,  now  lost  to  sight  now  visible,  really  the  same  body  ? 
Did  it  exist  when  it  was  not  seen ;  and,  if  so,  whither  did 
it  then  go,  and  how  came  its  return  to  be  possible  ?  Hard 
questions,  long  the  subject  of -profound  meditation  to  the 
great  race  of  Greek  thinkers,  the  fathers  of  scientific  disco- 
very,— questions  gradually  answered,  as  observations  became 

*  Thos,  in  a  note  on  p.  49,  he  says — "Taking  cause  in  the  popular  osnse 
of  secondary  causes,  which  may  be  suspended  by  a  higher  cause,  the  idea  of 
real  causation  in  nature  is  not  opposed  to  the  miraculous;  and  Hie  ffenend 
briief  has  united  the  two."  The  italics  are  ours.  The  same  assumption  occurs 
everywhere,  but  without  any  attempt  beyond  a  bare  assertion  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  proposition  borrowed  from  Hume,  that  causation  is  only  a  name  for 
obserred  successioD. 
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more  numerous  and  accurate,  till  the  labours  of  successive 
generations  of  astronomers  perfected  their  interpretation  by 
the  bold  imagination  which,  reversing  the  apparent  testi- 
mony of  the  senses,  makes  the  earth  revolve  round  the  sun 
while  rotating  on  its  own  axis,  and  enables  us  to  predict 
with  unfailing  accuracy,  from  the  combined  effect  of  these 
two  motions  and  the  position  assigned  to  the  earth's  axis, 
those  varying  phenomena  which  at  first  could  be  ascer- 
tained only  as  experimental  facts. 

But  this  power  of  prediction,  Mr.  Mozley  urges,  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  the  constitution  and  mutual  relations 
of  earth  and  sun  will  continue  unchanged.  It  affords  no 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  change,  and  therefore  leaves 
the  belief  in  tbe  unchangeableness  of  natural  forces,  and 
the  laws  by  which  we  express  our  knowledge  of  their  rela- 
tions, destitute  of  any  other  foundation  than  the  primitive 
instinct  of  unreasoning  faith.  Is  this  the  case  ?  We  appre- 
hend it  is  not.  Whence  does  the  possibility  gf  interpreting 
nature  by  thought  arise, — whence  can  it  arise,  but  from  the 
fact  that  natural  phenomena  are  the  manifestation  of  an 
action  essentiaUy  reasonable,  for  which  accordingly  the 
reason  of  man  can  find  within  itself  corresponding  forms 
of  conception?  Every  step  gained  in  the  interpretation  of 
natural  phenomena  is  an  additional  evidence  of  this  accord- 
ance between  the  power  which  produces  the  sensations 
interpreted,  and  the  interpreting  intelligence.  Man  has, 
indeed,  no  innate  faculty  of  divining  the  phenomenal ;  and, 
if  he  deserts  the  path  of  induction,  is  always  prone  to  fall 
into  error  in  his  imagination  of  what  is.  But  the  progress 
of  science  does  not  the  less  consist  in  inducing^  upon  the 
phenomena  observed,  ideas  through  which  the  individual 
acquires  universality,  and  these  ideas,  though  they  must 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  sense  for  their  affirmation  as 
natural  truths,  are  all  formed  and  elaborated  in  the  inner 

work-shop  of  reason.*     Now  the  universe  of  phenomena, 

■ —  -■  -      ■   . 

*  Mr.  Mosley  discasses  the  theory  df  induction,  in  a  long  note  to  his  second 
lecture,  with  mnch  ability,  on  the  hypotheses  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.  But  as  he 
does  not  accept  Mr.  Mill's  assumption,  that  the  reasoning  from  particulars  to 
particulars  is  a  primitive  instinct,  on  which  complete  reliance  must  be  placed, 
the  inductive  principle  comes  out  as  that  miserable  nullity  which  it  appears  to 
be  in  the  extracts  above  given  from  this  lecture.  We  have  not  space  here  to  do 
more  than  state  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  theory.  Induction  is  an  act 
by  which  we  eonstitate  flensible  phenomena  into  objects  of  thought^  by  means 
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in  proportion  as  it  is  thus  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
reason,  necessarily  loses  the  arbitrariness  originally  appear 
ing  to  betong  to  it,  and  puts  on  the  aspect  of  that  which  is 
reducible  to  rule,  and  capable  of  being  accounted  for.  For 
this  is  the  essence  of  the  reasonable.  It  is  always  definite, 
harmonious,  referable  to  fixed  principles,  whence  the  effects 
observable  may  be  intelligibly  deduced.  That  principle, 
whence  the  beUef  in  the  stability  of  nature  can  be  derived, 
which  Mr.  Mozley  finds  so  difficult  "  to  extract  from  any 
comer  of  the  human  mind  and  intelligence,  however  remote," 
is  the  intelligence  itsel£  According  to  the  German  pro- 
verb, "  he  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees."  The  faith  of 
unreasoning  instinct  in  the  permanence  of  the  natural,  is 
justified  to  reason  by  this  train  of  argument.  The  universe 
is  orderly ;  but  that  which  is  orderly  is  reasonable ;  and 
that  which  is  reasonable  is  constant :  therefore  the  future  of 
the  universe  is  deducible  from  its  present  and  its  past,  with 
a  certainty  limited  only  by  the  knowledge  attained  of  the 
forces  at  any  one  moment  at  work  within  it 

But  this  future  is  no  mere  repetition  of  the  past  On 
the  contrary,  physical  science  shews  us  that  endless  variety 
is  as  much  characteristic  of  the  Divine  action  as  profound 
unity.  The  astronomer  is  certain  that  no  planet  known  to 
us  ever  twice  traverses  the  same  path.  The  geologist  has 
ascertained  thaf  the  present  condition  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  is  the  result  of  slow  changes,  continued  through 
a  time  as  enormous  in  its  totality  as  the  changes  are  small 
in  their  individual  amount,  and  that  this  process  still  con- 

of  conceptions  dravm  over  them^  capable  of  being  analysed  and  tested,  so  that 
their  power  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  may  be  ascertained.  This  is  true 
of  every  phase  of  induction,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated.  In 
ordinary  yision,  for  instance,  we  combine  the  sensations  of  onr  optic  nerres, 
hj  drawing  over  them  notions  of  form,  siie,  distance,  consistency,  &c.,  into 
conceptions  of  the  objects  said  to  be  seen  ;  then  we  ie»t  these  conceptions  by 
our  other  senses,  as  touch,  &c. ;  and  if  the  result  does  not  answer  our  expecta- 
tions, we  vary  our  conceptions  till  we  have  shaped  them  into  moulds  which 
will  embrace  the  phenomena,  and  so  make  them  intelligible.  In  astronomy 
we  combine  certain  specks  of  light  observed  from  time  to  time  in  the  skies,  by 
drawing  over  them  the  conception  of  elliptical  orbits  in  which  they  move  round 
the  sun  at  certain  distances  from  it ;  then  we  test  our  conception  by  appro- 
priate  means,  in  this  case  by  a  profound  mathematical  deduction,  and  finding 
the  motions  obserred  to  agree  with  our  deductions,  construct  a  solar  system. 
The  process  is  always  the  same ;  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  the 
fruit  of  the  union  of  the  creative  with  the  receptive  faculties  of  rea5K>n  and 
observation.     It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  either  faculty  alone. 
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tinues.  No  scientific  thinker  supposes  that  the  perpetual 
variation  going  on  in  human  language  will  reproduce  the 
Greek  or  Latin  tongues ;  or  that  the' era  of  the  Saurians 
or  of  the  Carboniferous  formations  will  return  on  the  earth. 
Indeed,  to  predict  the  phenomenal  is  not  in  general  within 
the  reach  of  science.  It  can  thus  predict  only  when  all  the 
phenomena  depend  upon  some  principle  of  which  the  action 
is  perfectly  understood,  as  is  partly  the  case  in  the  astronomy 
of  the  solar  systent  The  certainty  produced  by  scientific 
investigation  is  only  a  certainty  that  all  natural  phenomena 
are  produced  by  a  power  reasonable  in  its  mode  of  action, 
and  therefore  are  not  subject  to  sudden  and  unaccountable 
alterations,  however  startling  to  us  the  result  of  any  gra- 
dually accumulated  changes  may  be.* 

Thus  the  existence  of  a  science  of  nature  carries,  in  the 
reasonable  character  of  the  universe  which  makes  such  a 
science  possible,  a  guarantee  for  the  continuity  of  natural 
action.  And  this  guarantee  is  materially  strengthened  by 
the  character  of  that  in  natural  action  whence  its  reason- 
ableness arises.  For  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  unimagi- 
nably vast  as  the  power  manifested  in  nature  is  in  its 
totality,  all  natural  phenomena  are  produced  by  movements 
arising  from  combinations  of  centres  of  energy,  each  of 
which  is  as  unimaginably  small.  Every  natural  substance 
known  to  us  is  resolvable  into  parts  on  whose  mutual  rela- 
tions its  peculiar  character  depends;  and  the* process  of 
analysis  can  be  continued  till  we  reach,  in  every  case,  what 
appears  to  be  the  limit  of  subdivision  consistent  with  the 
possibility  of  existence, — ^those  opposites  of  aether  and  matter, 
so  called,  which  seem  to  embody  the  principles  of  co-exist- 
enee  and  suceession,  to  the  action  and  re-action  of  whose 
ceaseless  movements  inductive  reasoning  is  apparently  on 
the  point  of  reducing  all  the  varied  modes  of  attraction  and 
repidsion  which  form  the  staple  of  physical  science,  as  it 
has  already  reduced  the  phenomena  of  sound,  light  and 
heat.  In  a  universe  thus  constituted  there  can  be  nothing 
unreasonable,  because  nothing  which  is  not  in  itself  dedu- 
cible  from  an  intelligible  mode  of  action,  however  perplex- 
ing may  be  the  task  of  following  into  detail  the  complicated 

*  This  is  the  lesson  enforced  by  Mr.  Groye  in  his  profound  Address  deli- 
yered  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
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relations  of  its  countless  parts.  But  this  is  the  universe 
revealed  to  us  by  scientific  research.  From  elements  such 
as  have  been  described,  all  beings  known  to  us,  organic  or 
inorganic,  are  built  up :  the  organic,  it  is  true,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  power  which,  by  means  as  yet  unknown  to  us, 
brings  together  their  elements  into  that  mutual  relation 
where  they  can  manifest  the  series  of  phenomena  called  by 
us  life ;  but  so  that,  with  exception  of  the  regulative  will 
displayed  in  man,  aU  their  qualities  depend,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  solely  on  the  actions  and  re-actions  of  the 
elementary  centres  of  energy  bound  up  into  each  organic 
whola  Nowhere  in  the  long  succession  from  the  simplest 
vegetable  to  the  human  brain  do  we  discover  a  trace  of  any 
action  other  than  one  proceeding  from  these  definite  and 
most  limited  centres  of  ever-present  energy,  which  we  ven- 
ture to  call  the  eternal  body  of  the  Deity.  How  can  there 
be  any  place  in  such  a  universe  for  those  effects  produced 
without  means,  those  arbitrary  manifestations  of  so-called 
omnipotence,  in  which  miracles  consist? 

There  rrnist  be  a  place  for  them,  Mr.  Mozley  replies,  if 
you  attribute  conscious  will  to  God. 

"  The  conception  of  Grod  as  a  moral  and  personal  Being  neces- 
sarily implies  omnipotence;  because  the  universal  Cause  must 
have  power,  and  universal  power,  if  He  has  will,  which,  according 
to  the  religious  and  moral  conception  of  Him,  He  has.  .  .  .  Either 
God  has  will,  and  He  can  interrupt  the  order  of  Nature,  or 
He  has  not  a  will,  and  then  He  is  not,  in  the  religious  sense, 
God."* 

A  similar  proposition  has  been  very  recently  put  forward 
by  Dr.  Mansell : 

"If,"  he  says,  "the  personality  of  man,  as  a  limited,  dependent 
personality,  implies  within  these  limits  free  action,  power  to  do 
or  not  to  do  certain  acts,  the  personality  of  God,  as  an  unbounded, 
independent  personality,  implies  fne  action  and  power  without 
Hmits."t 

Now  we  will  not  dispute  that  the  conception  of  God  as 
an  unbounded  Personality  may  imply  unlimited  power ;  for, 
since  the  conception  is  to  us  completely  unintelligible,  we 
cannot  venture  to  say  what  it  may  or  may  not  imply.  But 
if  we  ask  what  ground,  besides  this  unintelligible  concep- 

*  Leet.  lY.  p.  105.  f  Oood  Words  for  F«b.  1867,  p.  132. 
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tion,  we  have  for  ascribing  such  an  action  to  God,  the 
answer  must  be — none  at  all  The  notion  of  an  unlimited 
power  capable  of  being  exerted  within  a  limited  space,  is 
one  of  those  phrases  by  which  men  are  accustomed  to  cheat 
themselves  into  talking  nonsense  under  the  plea  of  rever- 
ence for  God  Of  personality  and  the  principle  of  will 
which  forms  its  essence,  we  know  nothing  except  from  our 
own  consciousness.  And  this  makes  known  to  us  a  being 
whose  action  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  which  science  dis- 
closes to  us  in  natura  Will  is  known  to  us  in  conscious- 
ness as  an  active,  resisting  force,  by  which  we  can  originate 
and  combine  motions  within  our  own  bodies,  and  can  thus 
oppose  motions  imparted  to  them  from  without  What  is 
there  in  such  an  action  to  support  the  theological  concep- 
tion of  omnipotence  ?  It  is  true  that  our  wills  possess  also 
a  real  supernatural  action,  in  the  power  of  choosing  ends 
and  determining  purposes,  and  in  this  sphere  are  free  from 
the  limits  affecting  their  external  manifestation.  But  here, 
again,  nature  offers  to  us  the  counterpart  of  our  own  acts. 
The  countless  forms  of  organic  life  display  a  variety  of  ends, 
chosen,  apparently,  with  the  same  sort  of  freedom  which 
marks  our  power  of  choice,  and  limited  in  their  execution 
by  the  same  sort  of  dependence,  for  the  means  of  their 
realization,  on  those  unvarying  centres  of  energy  the  uni- 
versal instruments  of  all  existence,  which  limits  our  action. 
The  whole  force  of  the  argument  from  design  in  natural 
theology  depends  upon  the  reality  of  the  anedogy  between 
the  action  of  the  wiU  and  intelligence  of  man,  and  that  of 
the  power  by  which  organic  life  is  produced.  If  that  power 
can  work  without  means,  this  argument  has  no  logical  foun- 
dation. If,  as  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  indicates,  it 
works  only  through  means,  then  the  freedom  of  wiU  recog- 
nizable in  nature  gives  no  support  to  the  notion  of  a  miracle- 
working  power,  ie.  a  power  capable  of  working  without 
means. 

For  this  working  vrithout  meahSy  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind^  is  the  essence  of  the  miraculous.  Introduce  the  notion 
of  means  into  the  conception  of  any  phenomena,  however 
surprising  or  uncommon,  and  the  notion  of  miracle  dis- 
appeara  Imagine  the  earth  to  split  into  fragments  and 
be  whirled  into  the  surrounding  aether  by  the  accumulated 
pressure  of  enclosed  gases^  vast  as  the  power  exerted  would 
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be,  and  unparalleled  by  any  human  experience,  the  effecfc 
would  not  be  miracidous  to  our  thoughts.  To  become  a 
miracle,  the  explosion  must  take  place  without  the  presence 
of  any  explosive  substance.  It  is  important  not  to  foiget 
this,  because  much  confusion  has  been  produced  in  argu- 
ments as  to  miracles  from  classing  the  miraculous  with 
the  uncommon.  Babbage,  for  example,  has  adduced  the 
fact  that  his  calculating  machine  will  at  certain  periods  of 
its  operations  produce  a  number  standing  in  no  apparent 
connection  with  the  preceding  or  succeeding  series,  as  if  it 
made  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle  credible ;  while,  as  Mr. 
Mozley  well  argues,  such  an  explanation  confers  credibility 
on  miracles  only  by  destroying  their  miraculous  character ; 
converting  them,  in  fact,  from  events  effected  without  means, 
into  events  produced  by  a  subtle  combination  of  means  pre- 
viously adjusted  in  order  to  produce  the  efifects.  So  the 
often-quoted  tale  of  the  African  prince  who  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  water  could  become  solid,  or  that  argument  on 
which  Archbishop  Whately  was  accustomed  to  insist,  taken 
from  the  antecedent  improbability  of  the  career  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  does  not  really  apply  to  miracles.  For  in  each  of 
these  cases  means  are  alleged  as  the  instruments  to  which 
the  effect  asserted  is  attributed,  namely,  the  action  of  cold 
in  the  one  case,  in  the  other  the  great  military  capacity  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  peculiar  condition  of  political  affairs 
occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution.  A  critic  of  the  ac- 
counts might  consider  these  means  inadequate  to  explain 
the  effects  stated  to  have  been  produced,  and  therefore 
refuse  to  believe  them,  and  might  betray  by  this  denial  his 
ignorance  of  that  which  these  means  really  could  effect 
He  might  justly  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  arrogant 
presumption,  in  putting  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  causes 
against  positive  testimony  to  effects.  It  is  a  very  different 
thing  when  the  question  turns,  not  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
means  stated  to  be  employed,  but  on  the  assertion  that 
effects  can  be  produced  without  the  use  of  any  means  at 
alL* 


*  Hence  the  distinction  between  snch  an  act  as  the  change  of  water  into 
wine,  and  the  chemical  changes  with  which  Mr.  Mosley  compares  it,  and  which 
he  strangely  supposes  to  be  changes  '*of  one  substance  into  another.^^  (Lect.  III. 
p.  63.)  Bvery  chemical  change  is  ascribed  to  the  action  of  definite  means. 
The  change  of  water  into  wine  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  about  without 
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It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
will,  so  far  as  we  know  anything  about  it,  to  remove  the 
presumption  against  miracles  arising  from  the  reasonable- 
ness manifest  in  the  constitution  of  nature.  Nor  is  any 
better  ground  for  the  belief  in  miraculous  power  furnished 
by  the  religious  instinct  which  ascribes  personality  to  God. 
On  the  contrary,  the  conception  that  the  Divine  action  is 
limited  by  its  own  essence,  removes  from  this  belief  the 
vagueness  belonging  to  the  popular  notion  of  the  Di\ine. 
We  can  form  no  conception  of  a  person  except  as  a  con- 
scious being  limited  by  that  of  which  it  is  conscious.  An 
unbounded  personality  is  a  phrase  destitute  of  meaning. 
But  if  the  will  of  God  is  inherently  limited  by  the  cha- 
racter of  its  own  manifestations,  the  beings  sustained  by  it 
wouW  constitute  a  real  not-me,  standing  over  against  the 
Divine  me,  as  that  of  which  it  is  conscious,  and  presenting 
in  this  respect  an  analogy  to  our  own  personality,  which 
brings  the  assumptions  of  religious  trust  into  harmony  with 
the  conclusions  of  scientific  research. 

When  we  put  together  all  these  objections  to  the  belief 
in  miracles,  they  seem  to  constitute  an  argument  againsrt 
that  belief  so  strong,  that  it  is  open  to  objection  on  this  very 
ground.  Men,  it  may  be  urged,  could  never  have  ascribed 
miraculous  power  to  God  so  universally  as  you  admit  that 
they  have  done,  if  that  belief  were  so  destitute  of  any  rea- 
sonable foundation  as  you  make  out.  But  there  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  complete  answer  to  this  objection.  The  cause  of 
the  general  disposition  to  ascribe  miraculous  power  to  God  we 
conceive  to  be  threefold:  1.  The  confused  ideas  of  the  origin 
of  natural  phenomena  entertained  by  persons  not  familiar 
with  scientific  methods  of  investigation  2.  The  fact  that 
miraculous  action  is,  at  bottom,  only  the  inconsiderate  ap- 
plication, by  man,  to  the  Creator,  of  the  mode  of  action 
proper  to  man  as  a  creature.  3.  The  unlimited  power  of 
dealing  with  natural  phenomena  exercised  by  man  in  the 
use  of  language. 


the  use  of  taij  means  at  all.  We  can  thinJe  of  the  first  kind  of  change — of  the 
second  we  can  only  talk.  The  case  of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  which  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  recently  adduced  as  parallel  to  a  miracle,  is 
distingnished  from  the  miraculoos  by  the  principle  here  stated.  It  was  not  an 
act  alleged  to  be  done  without  means,  but  simply  an  act  effected  by  means  of 
which  the  effectiveness  was  not  generally  known  before  it  was  hud. 
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First.  Man  originally  stands  before  nature  as  the  spec- 
tator of  a  series  of  unaccountable  marvels.  Ever^hanging 
appearances  crowd  upon  him,  he  knows  not  how  or  why. 
Their  order  is  mysteriously  obscure,  their  cause  seems 
hopelessly  hidden.  Day  and  night,  simimer  and  winter, 
storm  and  calm,  growth  and  decay,  health  and  disease, 
life  and  death, — all  alike  are  wrapped  in  one  common 
veil  of  unintelligibility.  Under  such  circumstances  every 
phenomena  mtost  appear  miraculous,  since  of  none  are  the 
means  used  in  its  production  accurately  known.  There 
can,  therefore,  be.  no  reason  for  rejecting  any  one  as  more 
incredible  than  another,  and  accordingly  all  are  alike  be- 
lieved. The  Vedic  hymns  are  full  of  naive  expressions 
of  astonishment  that  the  sun  shall  be  able  to  climb  so  per- 
pendicularly up  the  sky  without  ever  falling  back;  and 
that,  when  so  young  as  he  is  in  his  daily  birth,  he  should 
yet  be  strong  enough  to  seize  the  clouds  which  hang  about 
his  cradle,  and  destroy  them  by  his  mighty  rays.*  Tell 
men  who  thus  regarded  nature  that  once  the  sun  had  "  stood 
still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down 
about  a  whole  day,"  why  should  they  doubt  the  tale  ?  It 
would  be  no  more  wonderful  to  them  that  this  should 
happen,  than  that  that  should  happen  which  happens  with 
each  returning  day.  To  this  state  of  mind  is  due  the  pecu- 
liarity noticed  by  Dr.  Lee  in  his  article  on  Miracles  in 
"Faith  and  Peace,"  but  of  which  he  offers  no  pxplanation, 
that,  in  the  Bible,  accounts  of  miracles  are  introduced  with 
no  apparent  consciousness  that  they  demand  any  further 
evidence  than  would  be  required  to  establish  one  of  what 
we  call  the  ordinary  facts  of  history.  The  miracles  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  for  instance,  are  interspersed  among  the 
accounta  of  the  births,  marriages,  wars  and  deaths  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  or  Judah,  without  any  information  of  the 
way  in  which  the  narrator  satisfied  himself  that  the  extra- 
ordinary class  of  events  had  happened,  more  than  is  given 
for  the  ordinary  class.  The  narrator  of  the  story  of  Balaam 
has  no  more  hesitation  in  mounting  him  upon  a  talking 
ass,  than  he  has  in  telling  us  that  Balak  sent  to  him  *'  the 
elders  of  Midian  with  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their 
hands."    Nay,  he  does  not  even  describe  the  prophet  him- 

*  Whence  ihe  myth  of  Hercnlee  straDgling  the  serpenti. 
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self  as  at  all  astonished  at  being  spoken  to  by  his  ass,  but 
makes  him  hold  a  conversation  with  the  animal  ''as  if  it 
had  been  a  Christian."  The  same  characteristics  mark  the 
legends  of  the  saints.  Events  the  most  astonishing,  accord- 
ing to  our  conception  of  what  is  likely  to  happen,  throng 
upon  us  in  their  story ;  but  of  evidence  that  these  events 
reaUy  took  place,  such  evidence  as  a  Lardner  or  a  Paley 
would  demand  for  a  miracle  reported  to  be  "forked  in  their 
own  day,  there  is  no  trace.  If  any  evidence  is  adduced, 
it  is  addressed,  not  to  remove  any  general  incredibility 
attaching  to  the  miraculous  as  such,  but  to  meet  the  cavils 
of  those  who  denied  that  'the  saint  whose  history  is  being 
told  was  a  true  saint,  marked  by  the  possession  of,  so-called^ 
supernatural  powers  belonging  to  saints  as  such. 

The  truth  is,  the  ancient  narrators  of  miracles  adduce  no 
special  proof  of  them  because  they  did  not  appear  to  them 
to  require  any  special  proof  To  them  miracles  were  events 
unusual,  indeed,  and  striking,  like  the  appearance  of  a  great 
comet  or  a  brilliant  display  of  shooting  stars  to  us  at  the 
present  day,  "signs  and  wonders,"  carrying  with  them  sig- 
nificant evidence  of  Divine  approval  or  disapproval,  as 
comets  were  not  long  since  generally  supposed  to  do,  but 
demanding  no  especial  attestation,  because  they  were  not 
conceived  to  arise  from  any  especial  kind  of  power,  but  to 
be  phenomena  differing  from  ordinary  phenomena^  not  in 
the  mode  of  their  production,  but  only  in  the  effects  observ- 
able. The  state  of  mind  here  described,  to  which  every- 
thing appears  miraculous  because  men  have  not  yet  learnt 
to  discern  reason  in  nature,  we  see  presented  before  our 
eyes  every  day  in  the  simple  credulity  of  children,  for  whom 
the  world  of  modern  science  still  exists  in  the  mysterious- 
ness  which  shrouded  it  for  all  mankind  during  the  infancy 
of  our  race.  In  children  also  we  have  constant  proof  of  the 
charm  which  stories  of  wonders  possess  for  man,  before  he 
has  tamed  the  Pegasus  of  imagination  by  the  stem  disci- 
pline of  reflective  thought,  and  trained  it  to  draw  patiently 
the  car  of  advancing  knowledga  And  by  observing  the 
way  in  which  the  child  deals  with  nature,  we  may  under- 
stand  the  second  reason  for  the  growth  of  a  belief  in  mirar 
de,  namely,  that  men  have  attributed  to  the  Creator  the 
mode  of  action  proper  to  the  creature. 

The  child  invests  all  natural  objects  with  its  own  per- 
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sonal  life.  It  speaks  to  everything  round  it ;  and  every- 
thing speaks  to  it  again.  Hence  its  delight  in  fairy  tale& 
The  imagery  which  lends  intelligence  and  will  to  all  that 
presents  itself  to  sense,  is  the  mode  of  imagination  in  which 
the  child  finds  itself  at  home.  So  was  it  with  mankind 
before  they  had  learnt  that  great  lesson  of  science,  "  to  see 
with  the  eyes  shut."  That  which  they  found  within  them- 
selves they  projected  before  their  mental  vision  as  an  object, 
unseen  indeed,  but  yet  essentially  visible ;  a  God  dwelling 
in  a  heaven  above  those  clouds  from  whence  all  that  lent 
charm  to  existence,  light  and  heat  and  fertilizing  showers, 
seemed  to  come  down.  Important  as  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  and  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks, 
in  this  respect  they  agree,  that  both  were  conceived  as 
Beings  who  dwell  apart  from  the  universe  which,  strictly 
speaking,  they  govern  rather  than  sustaia  And  this  ex- 
ternal character  was  retained  in  the  Jewish  notion  of  God, 
even  when  the  progress  of  reflection  had  led  them,  as  it  did 
the  Greeks,  to  feel  that  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens  could  not  contain  Him  in  whom  all  things  "  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being."  To  the  Greek,  to  whom 
God  had  always  been  a  Power  present  in  nature  rather  than 
a  Power  present  to  his  own  consciousness,  the  Divine  be- 
came, with  this  advance  of  thought,  only  a  collective  name 
for  the  totality  of  the  powers  manifested  in  the  univei*se : 
while  the  Jew,  whose  faith  was  anchored  on  the  conviction 
of  the  personal  regard  entertained  by  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  for  his  own  chosen  people,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, placed  his  subsequently  acquired  philosophy  along 
side  of  his  original  anthropomorphism,  with  little  or  no 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  elements.  Thus  God 
remained  to  the  Jew,  as  He  still  is  to  those  who,  like  the 
ma.ss  of  unscientific  thinkers  in  England,  derive  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  action  principally  from  Jewish  lite- 
rature, a  Being  who  dwells  apart  from  the  universe,  on 
which  He  acts  from  without  by  His  word,  that  is,  by  orders 
given  from  time  to  time  to  His  finite  creatures;  which, 
since  the  growth  of  science  has  leavened  the  popular  mind 
with  the  conception  of  the  unchangeableness  of  natural 
powers,  have  become  transformed  into  the  so-called  laws  of 
nature  ;  i.e.  fixed  rules,  according  to  which  God  is  imagined 
to  govern  His  creatures,  thotlgh  with  the  tacit  reservation 
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of  the  right,  on  fitting  occasions,  to  suspend  their  operation 
and  subject  any  particular  creature  for  the  moment  to  some 
exceptional  rule;  whence  its  behaviour  must  necessainly 
become  startling  and  produce  the  effects  known  as  miracles. 

Now  in  this  mode  of  regarding  the  Divine  action,  the 
creature  and  the  Creator  really  change  places.  To  determine 
the  constitution  of  the  creature,  and  sustain  that  constitu- 
tion from  taithin,  is  the  proper  action  of  creative  power. 
To  act  upon  any  finite  being  from  ivithout,  altering  the 
phenomena  manifested  by  it  but  not  changing  its  constitu- 
tion, is  the  mode  of  action  proper  to  the  creature.  We  may 
satisfy  ourselves  that  this  is  really  the  case  by  considering 
that  the  most  insignificant  creature  can  do,  without  depart- 
ing from  the  order  of  nature,  that  which  God,  acting  other- 
wise than  through  the  intervention  of  some  creature,  could 
do  only  by  working  a  miracle.  A  bird,  for  instance,  takes 
up  a  twig  in  its  bill,  carries  it  through  the  air  to  an  adjoin- 
ing tree,  and  bends  it  into  the  form  suitable  to  its  nest 
In  so  doing  it  overcomes  the  pull  of  the  earth,  which  urges 
the  twig  to  its  surface,  and  the  force  which  within  the 
twig  resists  the  effort  to  bend  it.  The  action  of  the  bird 
affects  the  manifestation  of  these  natural  powers  without 
in  any  way  interfeiing  with  their  essence.  The  earth  con- 
tinues to  urge  the  twig  to  its  surface,  the  parts  of  the  twig 
continue  to  press  against  the  pressure  which  alters  their 
natural  position.  Were  this  not  the  case,  bird  and  twig 
alike  would  lose  their  own  power.  Tor  without  the  pressure 
of  the  air,  which  again  depends  on  the  pull  of  the  earth, 
the  bird  could  not  fly ;  and  without  the  same  pull,  the  twig 
would  not  retain  its  hold.  The  whole  action  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  itself  because  that  which  belongs  to  the 
external  is  ascribed  to  a  being  acting  from  without^  and 
that  which  belongs  to  the  internal  is  conceived  to  arise 
solely  from  within.  But  change  the  centre  of  action  from 
without  to  within,  and  that  which  on  the  former  supposi- 
tion is  natural  and  reasonable  becomes  unreasonable  and 
miraculous.  If  God  is  to  do  what  the  bird  does,  He  must 
be  imagined  at  the  same  moment  to  sustain  the  nature  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  twig,  and  to  make  them  act  contraiy 
to  that  nature.  The  notion  of  "laws  of  nature"  which  God 
can  suspend  or  change,  is  in  truth  a  notion  borrowed  from 
human  affairs,  and  quite  inappropriate  to  the  Divine  action* 
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Man  may  make  a  law  binding  on  other  men  by  superior 
strength,  because  man  acts  upon  man  from  without  He 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  beings  on  whom  he  thus 
acts  by  requiring  them  to  do  one  thing  rather  than  another. 
But  the  so-called  laws  of  nature  are  inseparable  from  the 
constitution  of  that  of  which  they  are  called  the  laws.  In 
themselves  they  are  only  names  for  conceptions  by  which 
we  endeavour  to  make  natural  phenomena  intelligible  to 
ourselves ;  and  if  they  ever  seem  to  have  an  existence  of 
their  own,  this  is  due  only  to  our  ignorance  of  that  which 
produces  the  phenomena,  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the 
bodies  called  by  us  material  have  the  power  of  producing 
in  each  other  a  tendency  to  move  towards  points  situate 
between  them,  at  rates  depending  on  their  respective  masses 
and  distancea  We  have  not  made  clear  to  ourselves  why 
they  should  possess  this  power.  Therefore  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  separate  in  imagination  this  action  from  the  con- 
stitution, of  a  material  body,  and  to  suppose  that  such  a 
body  might  exist  without  exercising  it ;  ceasing,  as  is  said, 
to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  this  imagina- 
tion is  purely  gratuitous.  We  have  no  reason  whatever  for 
believing  that  this  gravitating  action  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  constitution  of  eveiy  material  body, 
which  cannot  cease  to  operate  so  long  as  the  body  subsists 
at  alL  We  have  in  chemical  attractions  and  repulsions  a 
host  of  grounds  for  believing  in  the  inseparability  of  such 
kinds  of  action  from  the  constitution  of  the  bodies  display- 
ing them ;  while  in  those  cases  where  we  have  attained 
to  intelligible  conceptions  of  the  causes  of  any  phenomena, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  cases  of  sound  and  light  we  per- 
ceive at  once  the  absurdity  of  speaking  of  any  laws  of  the 
appearances  distinct  from  the  motions  which  give  rise  to 
them.  Now  if  there  are  really  no  laws  of  nature  separable 
from  the  constitution  of  natural  bodies,  the  notion  of  a 
miracle  as  the  suspension  of  any  such  laws  while  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  affected  by  this  suspension  remains 
unchanged,  except  by  its  freedom  from  the  laws  suspended, 
falls  to  the  ground  of  itself.  The  idea  of  the  Divine  action, 
in  becoming  more  profound,  purifies  itself  from  false  analo- 
gies. Yet,  until  man  has  learned  clearly  to  distinguish  the 
action  of  Him  who  upholds  all  finite  beings  according  to 
their  respective  natures,  from  the  action  of  these  finite  beings 
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on  each  other,  he  can  scarcely  avoid  conceiving  the  Divine 
action  to  be  like  his  own,  only  free  from  the  limits  by  which 
he  is  restrained,  and  thus  confuses  the  true  notion  of  omni- 
potence, namely,  that  of  a  power  limited  only  by  itself,  with 
the  false  notion  of  a  power  capable  of  performing  whatever 
man  can  imagina 

For  in  this  power  of  the  imagination,  exercised  through 
language,  Ve  come  to  our  third  head,  and  to  the  deepest 
root  of  the  faith  in  miracles.  By  words  man  binds  up  his 
sensations  into  bundles,  according  to  the  significant  likeness 
used  by  Locke  in  speaking  of  the  so-called  faculty  of  ab- 
straction,*— ^bundles,  each  of  which  possesses  a 'possibility 
of  comprehension  limited  only  by  the  wOl  of  their  con- 
structor ;  and  these  bundles  he  can  bind  together  into  groups, 
called  sentences,  in  whatever  way  he  likes,  till  he  can  con- 
struct a  truly  miraculous  world — a  world  where  the  most 
astounding  results  may  be.  produced  apparently  without 
any  means  at  all.  There  are  no  bounds  to  the  constructive 
power  exercisable  by  man  in  the  use  of  those  most  familiar 
but  most  wonderful  materials,  words ;  no  limits  to  these 
creations  of  what  the  Greeks  significantly  called  ^ozm«."f* 
Can  we  not  consign  all  the  worlds  of  light,  with  all  that 
they  illumine,  to  darkness  and  nothingness  by  a  word; 
and,  by  a  word,  call  them  forth  again  into  being,  in  imagi- 
nation ?  What  more  natural,  then,  than  for  man  to  assume 
that  what  he  could  thus  do  by  his  words,  God  could  do  in 
act  ?  Is  not  this  the  essence  of  that  far-famed  sublimity 
of  Hebrew  conception — "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light"?  Is  not  the  notion,  "  God  spake,  and  it  was  made  ; 
He  -  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast,"  the  key-note  of  the 
biblical  descriptions  of  Divine  power?  Let  us  not  be  sup- 
posed indifferent  to  its  majestic  grandeur.  But  if  we  ask 
whether  the  notion  is  as  true  as  it  is  imposing,  the  answer, 
we  apprehend,  muist  be,  that  no  conception  of  the  Divine 
action  can  be  more  completely  erroneous.  Between  speech 
and  action  there  is  a  gulf  fixed.  We  move  the  air,  and  the 
air  moves  the  brains  of  other  men,  who  interpret  these 
movements  for  themselves ;  whereupon  they  act  who  Aear, 
not  we  who  speak.  Can  this  be  an  appropriate  representa- 
tion of  His  work,  which  is  all  action  ?  The  notion  probably 

*  Essay  iii.  §  2.  f  Foetiy,  from  Trouio^  to  make. 
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in  part  arose  from  the  fact  that  speech,  like  the  action  which 
we  ascribe  to  God,  is  the  external  manifestation  of  a  con- 
scious internal  power.  But  it  is  a  manifestation  utterly 
powerless  to  do  anything,  except  when  taken  up  by  some 
other  being  in  whom  it  is  again  internalized.  My  words 
can  pass  into  act  only  in  so  far  as  they  pass  into  some  one 
else  who  acts.  Is  this  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
all-sustaining  power  of  His  operations,  in  whom  all  things 
exist  ?  Surely,  if  we  would  form  a  conception  of  the  Divine 
action  at  all  corresponding  to  the  reality,  we  need  most 
carefully  to  free  ourselves  from  the  imagination  that  it  has 
any  analogy  to  our  action  in  the  use  of  language.  But  in 
proportion  to  our  success  in  thus  un-Hebrewizing  our  minds, 
we  shall  find  that  the  conception  of  the  Divine  power  as  a 
power  to  work  miracles  disappears.  The  notion  of  miracle 
is  really  inseparable  from  that  notion  of  God  which  identi- 
fies His  creative  action  with  an  action  which  can  create 
nothing  but  sounds,  and  makes  God  talk  to  HiS'  creatures 
in  place  of  sustaining  them. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  shall*  we  not,  in  getting  rid  of  this 
conception,  lose  also  the  faith  in  the  personal  being  of  God, 
by  divorcing  His  action  from  connection  with  those  acts  by 
which  our  own  personal  will  especially  asserts  itself?  We 
have  already  touched  on  this  question,  but  its  importance 
makes  it  deserve  a  more  full  investigation.  Why  is  it,  then, 
that  speech  is  the  special  expression  of  our  personality  ? 
Only  because  it  arises  from  movements  especially  subject  to 
the  action  of  our  mK.  Physiologists  agree  that  we  never 
think  without  some  movement  taking  place  in  our  brains. 
And  these  movements  appear  to  proceed  from  convbinor 
tions  of  various  centres  of  nervous  power  effected  by  our 
wills,*  and  of  which  they  are  conscious.  Speech  is  only  a 
consequence  of  this  action,  the  result  of  another  set  of 
movements  springing  out  of  the  first  and  dependent  on 
them.  Thus  the  expression  of  our  personality  resolves  itself 
into  conscious  combinations  of  those  centres  of  energy  which 
the  wonderful  structure  of  our  brains  places  at  the  command 
of  our  wills.  But  all  pature,  as  has  been  said,  is  apparently 
only  a  result  of  various  combinations  of  similar  centres  of 

*  See  two  articles  by  Professor  Bain  in  the  Fortnightly  Eeyiew  for  Jan.  15 
and  Feb.  1,  1866,  pp.  575  and  736. 
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enbrgy ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  manifestation  of  the  same 
kind  of  action  by  which  our  own  personality  shews  itself. 
What  more  do  we  want  ?  Nature  is  the  true  speech  of  God. 
Her  phenomena  are  the  Divine  language ;  the  language  of  ' 
things  which  express  the  Divine  personalitjr  as  truly  as  the 
language  of  sounds  expresses  our  personahty.  It  is  not  in 
an  action  on  nature,  but  in  producing  the  action  manifested 
by  nature,  that  the  true  supernatural  consists ;  as,  indeed, 
we  may  learn  from  the  teaching  of  Christ,  which  carries  us 
to  the  point  where  the  ordinary  religious  belief  in  a  Divine 
government  of  nature  merges  into  the  belief  in  a  Divine 
presence  in  nature,  effecting  its  end  by  natural  means.  To 
imagine  that  there  is  a  Divine  Will  besides  the  constitution 
of  a  hair  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  which  deter- 
mines when  and  where  it  shall  fall,  would  be  to  reduce  this 
Divine  Will  to  an  impotency,  such  as  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  wills  of  those  angels  to  whom  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  "  Ideal 
of  a  Christian  Church,'*  commits  the  task  of  guiding  the 
planets,  in  exact  obedience  to  the  impulses  of  gravitation. 
To  realize  the  Divine  Will  in  such  events,  we  must  identify 
this  Will  with  natural  power.  Now  this  is  precisely  the 
identification  required  in  order  to  vivify  scientific  concep- 
tions with  the  warmth  of  religious  trust,  by  accepting  Neces- 
sity as  the  inseparable  complement  of  Freedom ;  the  ex- 
pression of  Force  which  attends  the  outward  manifestation 
of  that  deep  mystery  of  Will  whose  inmost  essence  is  the 
principle  of  Love. 

The  belief  in  miracle  has  its  origin  in  the  assertion  by 
man  of  his  inherent  affinity  with  this  Divine  essence,  made 
by  him  while  yet  unconscious  that  the  nature  over  which 
he  claimed  the  superiority  of  his  own  freedom,  is  the  legi- 
timate utterance  of  the  very  power  vindicated  by  him  against 
it.  The  profound  unity  amidst  exhaustless  variety,  the 
admirable  adaptation,  the  harmonious  order — ^in  a  word,  the 
ineffaceable  reasonableness  of  nature,  with  which  scientific 
research  is  continually  making  us  more  fully  acquainted,  ■ 
was  to  man  in  the  days  of  his  childhood,  and  is  still  to  the 
greater  number  of  our  race,  almost  a  sealed  book.  Nature 
seemed  then,  and  to  the  majority  of  mankind  still  seems, 
an  antagonistic  element,  thwarting  perpetually  the  spirit 
which  she  enthralled ;  and  he  embodied  his  inborn  con- 
sciousness of  the  dignity  of  that  spirit,  by  clothing  with  the 
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conception  of  omnipotence,  derived  from  its  own  imagina- 
tions, a  Being  before  whom  nature  might  shrink  into  insig- 
nificance, and  at  whose  command  the  powers  affecting  his 
senses  should  shrivel  up  into  nothingness.  The  struggle  for 
miracle  is,  at  bottom,  a  struggle  to  preserve  this  conscious- 
ness of  spiritual  reality  from  certain  scientific  notions  sup- 
posed to  endanger  the  faith  in  its  existence.  But  that 
which  is  thus  sought  to  be  preserved  is  not  really  in  danger 
from  the  progress  of  science,  and  that  for  which  the  battle 
is  waged,  instead  of  helping  to  preserve  the  faith  in  a  spiri- 
tual reality,  would  be,  were  it  true,  the  source  of  its  greatest 
peril  To  modern  theology,  miracles  are  an  interference 
with  natural  action.  To  ascribe  to  God  miraculous  power 
is,  therefore,  to  banish  Him  from  nature.  Now  this  is 
the  very  converse  of  the  scriptural  representations,  which, 
although  they  conceive  the  Divine  action  to  be  ^liraculous, 
also  conceive  God  to  be  ever-pi-esent  in  nature,  because  to 
the  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  with  their  profound  ignorance 
of  natural  means,  all  nature  appeared  a  continuous  miracle. 
The  modern  thinker  has  his  choice  between  retaining  the 
substance  of  the  scriptural  belief,  and  bringing  God  close  to 
himself  in  the  universe,  by  giving  up  the  notion  that  mira- 
cle is  the  special  characteristic  of  Divine  action,  or  sacri- 
ficing this  substance  to  the  form  of  the  biblical  conceptions, 
and  driving  God  out  of  the  universe,  by  insisting  upon  treat- 
ing His  action  in  it  as  miraculoua  Can  we  doubt  which 
alternative  they  will  prefer  to  whom  the  spiritual  is  truly 
real  ?  Beligion,  according  to  every  great  authority  on  the 
subject,  from  the  Bible  downwards,  except  a  few  philoso- 
phers who  insist  on  identifying,  and  in  our  judgment  con- 
fusing, it  with  morality,  consists  essentially  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  personal  intercourse  between  the  spirit  of  man 
and  the  spirit  of  God,  who  does  not,  indeed,  bend  nature 
to  suit  human  desires,  but  does  lead  those  who  seek  His 
support  to  say,  not  only  with  the  lips  but  from  the  heart, 
"Father,  Thy  will  be  done.  I  ask  only  to  live  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  Thy  presence,  with  the  sympathy  of  Thy 
love ;  striving  as  far  as  in  me  lies  to  bring  my  will  into 
accordance  with  Thine ;  relying  on  Thee  in  life ;  hoping  in 
Thee  in  death."  Here  is  the  inmost,  the  most  profound 
manifestation  of  the  supernatural  The  direct  access  for 
man  to  God  lies  through  the  gate  of  prayer ;  not  prayer 
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which  seeks  to  change  the  course  of  outward  events,  but 
prayer  which  enables  man  to  realize  the  resignation  of  the 
Stoic,  without  the  sternness  or  self-importance  too  com- 
monly attendant  on  the  Stoical  effort  after  that  indifiference 
to  the  strokes  of  fortune  in  which  he  placed  the  perfection  of 
the  highest  wisdom.  Not  by  "  signs  and  wonders,"  not  by 
"  answers  to  prayer"  given  through  outward  things,  does  God 
manifest  His  nearness  to  man.  His  presence  is  to  be  per* 
ceived  by  the  conscience,  not  by  the  senses ;  its  fruits  are 
not  interruptions  of  natural  order,  but  peace,  and  hope, 
and  trust,  and  love ;  and  the  constancy  of  nature  on  which 
science  reposes,  far  from  conflicting  with  this  supernatural 
action,  prepares  the  way  for  it,  by  leading  men  to  see  in 
the  phenomena  around  them  the  manifestations  of  a  power 
analogous  to  that  reasonable  will,  which,  itself  the  crown  of 
nature,  instinctively  turns  for  sympathy  to  the  supernatural 
Being  present  with  it 

But  here  a  claim  may  be  put  in  for  the  belief  in  mira- 
culous  action,  upon  the  ground  that  without  it  there  is 
wanting  a  firm  foundation  in  the  so-called  real  world  on 
which  Trust  and  Hope  and  Love  may  build  This  claim  is 
powerfully  asserted  by  Mr.  Mozley.  Miracles,  he  urges,  have 
their  raison  dHre  in  their  evidential  character.  They  are 
the  authentication  of  the  communication  which  God,  in  His 
goodness,  has  given  to  man  concerning  the  unseen  world  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  and  into  which  the  human  race 
is  constantly  passing,  but  about  which,  because  it  is  unseen, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  anything  by  the  use  of 
our  reason,  without  the  intervention  of  some  authorized  ex- 
position, and  no  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  that  the  expo- 
sition is  authorized  except  the  exercise  of  miraculous  power.* 
This  line  of  argument  is  not  unfamiliar  to  writers  on  theo- 
logy. It  is  maintained  with  much  power  by  Mr.  Miall,  for 
example,  in  his  "  Bases  of  Belief"  Mr.  Mozley  must  have 
the  credit  of  having  developed  it  with  great  clearness  and 
precision.  But  it  fails  at  the  same  point  where  the  argu- 
ment as  to  the  general  probability  of  miracles  fails,  namely, 
that  those  who  press  it  in  support  of  one  set  of  beliefs  about 
the  unseen  world,  are  obliged  to  deny  its  applicability  to 
support  other  different  sets  of  beliefs  about  that  world 

*  See  Lectare  I.  pp.  6 — 14. 
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which  equally  appeal  to  this  test  for  their  authentication* 
Had  there  been  one  theology  only  which  professed  to  ini- 
tiate men  into  the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  had  this  theo- 
logy alone  claimed  a  miraculous  sanction  to  its  teachings, 
the  argument  that  thereby  man  obtained  a  real  insight  into 
the  future  to  which  God  had  set  his  seal,  would  be  very 
forcible.  But,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  pre- 
cisely the  system  of  religious  teaching  for  which  Mr.  Mozley 
claims  miraculous  sanction,  contains,  of  all  professed  reve- 
lations, the  least  full  accounts  of  the  unseen  world.  If  we 
want  details  as  to  the  state  of  the  dead,  we  must  resort  to 
Homer  or  Pindar,  to  the  Tripataka,  or  the  Shastras,  or  the, 
Koran,  or  the  legends  of  mediaeval  Christianity,  not  to  the 
Scriptures  of  Old  or  New  Testament :  and  all  these  revela- 
tions are  attested  by  the  evidence  of  prodigies,  said  to  have 
been  witnessed  or 'worked  by  those  who  delivered  or  ac- 
cepted them,  if  we  take  for  granted  that  the  acts  reported 
did  happen.  Nor  is  the  little  which  the  Scriptures  do  tell 
us  as  to  the^  unseen  world  authenticated  by  any  especial 
appeal  to  miracles.  The  "signs  and  wonders"  of  the  Bible 
are  indeed  sometimes  referred  to  as  proofs  that  God  was 
with  those  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  but  not  as  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  any  particular  parts  of  their  teaching.  If 
they  aflBrm  the  truth  of  any  part,  they  must  afl&nn  that  of 
the  whole ;  so  that  unless  we  are  prepared,  in  the  face  of 
the  entire  discrepancy  between  what  the  Bible  says  as  to 
the  visible  universe  and  what  we  now  know  to  be  the  truth, 
to  contend  for  the  absolute  correctness  of  all  its  assertions, 
we  have  nothing  to  which  we  can  apply  the  supposed  mira- 
culous sanction  ;  but  must  allow  that,  whatever  functions 
the  miracles  of  Scripture,  supposing  them  to  have  happened, 
were  intended  to  fulfil  in  the  Divine  economy,  that  of  serv- 
ing as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  is  asserted  in  the 
Scriptures  is  not  one. 

Thus,  from  whatever  side  we  approach  the  question  of 
miracles,  we  find  that  the  search  after  any  general  reason 
for  believing  in  them  is  unsuccessful  We  are  driven  to 
rejy  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the  alleged  facts,  and  the 
impossibility  of  accounting  for  them  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  hypothesis  of  miraculous  action.  But  here,  again, 
we  are  stopped,  at  least  in  the  miracles  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  the  uncertainty  which  critical  examination  into  the 
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ages  and  authorship  of  the  sacred  books  raises^  as  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  they  were  composed; 
an  uncertainty  such  as  must  completely  destroy  their  value 
in  proof  of  any  statements  which  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of 
probability  on  general  grounds,  however  satisfactorily  they 
may  prove  the  belief  in  the  truth  of  these  statements  enter- 
tained by  those  who  made  them.  So  that  we  are  reduced 
to  accept  the  scientific  conclusion,  that  God  always  works 
through  definite  means,  as  the  true  conception  of  the  Divine 
action;  a  conception  sustained  alike  by  the  analogy  of 
our  own  consciousness  and  our  experience  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

Now  if  we  steadily  lay  hold  of  this  conception,  it  will 
furnish  us  with  an  idea  of  revelation  adapted  to  the  state 
of  modem  thought,  in  substitution  for  that  idea  of  a  revela- 
tion resting  on  authoritative  declarations  "which  is  breaking 
down  on  all  sides.  The  notion  of  the  Divine  action  pre- 
sented in  the  Bible  is  consistent  with  itself.  It  places  God  • 
without  the  world,  and  makes  Him  govern  it  by  His  word. 
Upon  this  conception  revelation  naturally  becomes  adeclara- 
tion  made  by  God  to  man,  attested  by  "  signs  and  wonders," 
which  is  the  popular  notion  of  it  prevalent  among  ourselves. 
But  this  conception,  as  has  been  said,  attributes  to  the 
Creator  a  mode  of  action  proper  only  to  the  creatura  If 
we  convert  the  Divine  action  into  the  mode  of  action  proper 
to  God,  namely,  to  an  internal  process  displayed  through 
the  beings  upheld  by  His  power,  revelation  can  mean  only 
such  a  manifestation  of  the  being  of  God  as  these  beings 
are  capable  of  making  by  the  natures  respectively  given  to 
them.  The  pure  light  mtist  in  aU  cases  be  coloured  by  the 
character  of  the  media  through  which  it  is  disclosed.  Now 
of  the  beings  through  which  such  a  revelation  can  be  made 
upon  the  earth,  man  is  himself  the  highest  Through  man, 
therefore,  we  must  expect  to  find  that  the  deepest  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  upon  earth  will  be  made.  But  man  has 
not  only  an  individual,  but  also  a  collective  existenca  He 
possesses  what  no  other  beings  known  to  us  do  possess,  a 
mental  history;  and  the  character  of  each  individual  is 
indefinitely  affected  by  his  place  in  this  history.  We  must 
expect,  then,  to  find  in  the  history  of  man's  spiritual  de- 
velopment the  deepest  revelation  of  the  Divine  possible  in 
this  sphere  of  being ;  and  if  that  history  should  shew  thq 
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• '  growth  of  conceptions  concerning  the  being  of  God  adapted 
to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  individual  man,  but  ma- 
tured in  a  manner  indicating  an  action  beyond  that  which 
can  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  normal  growth  of 
thought,  namely  an  action,  shewn  by  the  combination  of 
distinct  systems  of  conception  into  a  result  more  complete 
than  either  could  attain  separately,  we  should  have  in  this 
action  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being  independent  of  any 
authoritative  sanction,  requiring  no  miraculous  attestation, 
but  carrying  in  its  own  progress  an  evidence  not  confined 
to  any  one  age  or  people,  and  acquiring  continued  acces* 
sions  of  strength  from  its  own  development 

Such  a  history  Christianity  appears  to  us  to  possess.  In 
consequence,  it  is  able  to  cast  off  all  reliance  upon  those 
marvels  with  which  the  naive  faith  of  its  childhood  clothed 
the  Divine  action  manifested  in  it,  and  to  take  its  place 
alongside  of  the  revelations  of  science,  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  consistent  with  the  general  constitution  of 
that  outer  universe  of  Force  and  Necessity  with  which  science 
deals,  while  it  reveals  the  depth  of  that  inner  universe  of 
Freedom  and  Love,  the  hojne  of  the  supernatural,  which  the 
natural  world  can  only  indicate,  without  revealing.  We 
have  not  space  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  arguments  in 
support  of  this  proposition ;  but  we  must  add  our  convic- 
tion that  its  strength  consists  mainly  in  that  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  on  which  the  Catholic  Church 
was  historically  founded,  though  to  many  profound  thinkers 
of  the  present  day  it  is  numbered  among  the  errors  engen- 
dered by  patristic  and  medisBval  superstition.  Without 
this  doctrine,  the  conception  that  in  Christianity  we 
possess  a  revelation  of  the  essentially  Divine,  must,  we 
think,  melt  away  before  the  results  of  critical  inquiry. 
Every  one  who  does  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  to  these 
results,  and  has  the  power  of  following  them,  must,  we 
think,  admit  that  they  completely  destroy  all  faith  in  the 
so-called  "  Eeligion  of  the  Bible ;"  all  belief  in  a  Revelation 
authoritatively  made  to  man  by  certain  infallible  writings 
originating  in  some  supernatural  action.  No  doubt  critical 
investigation,  while  it  sweeps  away  our  confidence  in  the 
infallibmty  of  the  Scriptures,  leaves  unimpaired  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  the  consonance  between  the  conscience  of  man 
and  the  words  of  Jesus,  as  an  evidence  of  the  profound 
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spiritual  truth  revealed  by  thexa  But  this  witness,  bj  * 
itself,  is  exclusively  internal,  and  therefore  wants  pail  of  the 
solidity  belonging  to  such  truth  as  we  attain  in  scientific 
investigations,  where  we  have  an  external  corresponding  to 
the  internal,  a  something  which  the  human  imagination 
cannot  create  for  itself,  answering  to  and  interpreted  by 
the  creations  of  the  imagination.  Kow  such  an  external 
affirmation  of  the  voice  of  our  conscience  is  given  to  it  by 
Christianity,  if  the  CathoUc  feith  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ  is  true,  by  the  fact  that  in  Him  we  have  an  action  of 
God  manifested  towards  man,  of  a  character  adapted  to 
call  forth 'the  profoundest  feelings  of  man's  nature,  and 
direct  them  to  God.  That  infinite  tenderness  of  sympa- 
thizing love  which  the  spirit  of  religious  trust  ascribes  to 
"  our  Father  in  heaven,''  takes  body  in  the  belief  that  God 
was  incarnate  in  Christ  and  thus  demonstrates  itself  to  be  a 
reality.  But  how  shall  we  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  belief 
is  not  a  mistake,  if  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  authoritative 
statements  of  the  New  Testament  on  which  it  has  been 
usually  rested?  We  answer,  by  the  evidence  furnished 
from  the  position  of  the  Christian  faith  in  man's  religious 
histoiy.  History  shews  us  that  the  transition  from  the 
national  religion  of  the  Jew  to  the  universal  religion  of  the 
Church  was  effected  by  the  union  of  the  Semitic  conception 
of  the  Divine  as  a  personal  Being  transcendent  to  the  world 
with  the  Aryan  conception  of  the  Divine  as  a  power  immar 
nent  in  the  world,  to  produce  the  notion  of  one  who  was 
at  once  truly  God  and  truly  man.  The  convergence  of  these 
two  great  streams  of  human  thought  about  God,  which  took 
their  separate  courses  in  the  minds  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  thinkers  in  those  two  mighty  families  of  mankind, 
the  Semites  and  Aryans  of  antiquity,  is  a  phenomenon  unpa- 
ralleled elsewhere  in  man's  religious  history ;  and,  when  it 
is  considered  in  connection  with  the  wonderful  combination 
of  influences,  social,  moral,  political-  and  intellectual,  by 
which  this  convergence  was  brought  about,  and  the  profound 
religious  vitality  belonging  to  the  conception  through  which 
it  was  produced,  it  furnishes  an  amount  of  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  which 
seems  to  us  to  raise  that  belief  to  the  rank  of  a  scientific 
truth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  conception  be  rejected, 
Christianity  must  be  regarded  as  properly  an  expansion  of 
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the  Semitic  conceptions  as  to  God  only,  and  the  Aryan 
contribution  to  it  must  be  treated  as  a  thorough  mistake, 
although  we  know  that  the  Aryans  rather  than  the  Semites 
were  in  the  right  generally  in  their  notions  about  the  uni- 
verse: an  issue  which  seems  to  us  to  convert  mans  religious 
history  into  a  hopeless  puzzle ; 

A  mighty  maze  of  dreams  without  a  plan ! 

These  are  considerations*  which  should,  we  think,  lead 
those  who,  though  avowedly  teachers  of  Christianity,  have 
yet  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  ancient  faith  in  one  who 
"  seemest  human,  yet  divine,"  as  impugning  the  belief  in  the 
Unity  of  God,  to  consider  seriously  whether  tteir  objections 
have  not  been  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  what  this 
doctrine  really  involves,  rather  than  on  any  solid  ground  of 
reason.  The  manifestation  of  the  Deity  which  the  Church 
believed  to  have  been  made  in  Christ,  is  essentially  a  mani- 
festation of  perfect  Love.  The  boundless  power  and  know- 
ledge which  she  assumed  to  be  latent  in  the  man  Jesus, 
necessarily  formed  part  of  her  creed,  in  consequence  of  that 
erroneous  conception  of  Divine  action  which  produced 
the  faith  in  miracles.  They  made  the  notion  of  a  Divine 
humanity  nonsensical  But  this  knowledge  and  power  were 
regarded,  after  all,  as  veiled  attributes.  The  attribute  of  God 
believed  to  be  displayed  in  Christ,  was  that  attribute  which 
alone  admits  of  perfect  association  with  finite  being,  the 
attribute  of  Love.  What  is  there  in  the  conception,  that 
the  Love  which  is  the  essence  of  Deity  manifested  itself  in 
Christ  in  conscious  perfection,  though  under  the  limitations 
of  human  nature,  in  order  to  plant  the  germ  of  a  spiritual 
body  consisting  of  those  whose  wills  it  might  transform  by 
the  power  of  its  inherent  attractiveness  into  a  likeness  to 
itself,  against  which  either  our  intellects  or  our  emotions 
revolt?  With  the  destruction  of  the  basis  of  dogmatic 
authority  by  the  results  of  modem  criticism,  the  war  of 
texts  must  cease,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  theology  submit 
to  that  continual  elaboration  at  the  hands  of  reason,  to 
which  scientific  conceptions  owe  their  completeness.  Theo- 
logy must  thus  generally  adopt  the  spirit  of  Unitarianism, 
whose  fundamental  axiom  we  apprehend  to  be,  that  Eeve- 
lation,  though  it  concern  matters  which  the  reason  cannot 
discover  by  any  intuition  of  its  own,  is  essentially  reason- 
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abla  But  theology  is  the  science  of  the  religious,  not  only 
in  its  present  manifestations,  but  also  in  its  past  history. 
And  as  geology,  whije  taking  its  stand  upon  the  study  of 
existing  organisms  and  formations  in  progress,  has  never- 
theless been  able,  by  unravelling  the  confused  remains  of 
past  life  and  former  deposits,  to  throw  upon  the  relations  of 
present  living  beings  to  each  other  a  light  as  brilliant  as  it 
was  unexpected,  so  is  it  our  conviction  that  the  impartial 
examination  of  the  successive  phases  of  man's  religious 
beliefs  does  cast  upon  their  present  state  a  light,  under 
which  they  may  be  seen  to  form  a  series  of  links  in  a  con- 
nected progress,  furnishing  to  the  scientific  thinker  proofs 
of  a  Divine  action,  which  must  lead  the  Unitarian  teacher, 
in  the  fearless  application  of  his  own  principles,  to  rest  his 
creed  on  the  ancient  foundations  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

E.  V.  N. 

Note. 

Since  tliis  article  was  in  type,  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Mozley*s  Lectures 
has  been  published  with  an  additional  Preface,  which,  however,  does  not  touch 
upon  any  of  the  defects  in  his  argument  notioad  by  us.  It  is  occupied  in  con« 
tending  for  a  proposition  which  we  do  not  dispute — that  the  phenomena  narrated 
in  the  Scriptures,  if  they  were  such  as  is  there  stated,  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  conceivable  'Maws  of  nature.**  But  we  have  before  us  only  accounts 
of  these  phenomena,  not  the  phenomena  themselves.  And  the  true  question 
is,  whether  it  is  not  more  probable  that  these  accounts  have  their  origin  in  that 
spontaneous  creativeness  of  the  human  imagination  which  Mr.  Mozley  considers 
to  be  the  general  means  whereby  stories  of  miracle  have  been  produced,  rather 
than  that  the  phenomena  should  have  been  produced  without  the  use  of  any 
<<  means  at  all.*' 


VIL— THE  BILINGUAL  ASCRIPTION  OF  CANOPUS. 

Das  Hlingue  Dekret  von  Kanopus  in  der  original  Qrosse, 
mit  USersetzung  und  ErkldruTig  beider  Teocte;  heraxi8ge- 
gebm  von  K  Lepsius,  Erster  TheU.  Berlin.  1866.  [The 
bilingual  Decree  of  Canopus,  of  the  original  size,  with 
Translation  and  Commentary.    By  E.  Lepsius.    P.  I.] 

Since  the  discovery  of  this  remarkable  monument,  Egyp- 
tian scholars  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  some  means 
of  obtaining  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
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contents  than  the  notices  in  literary  journals  could  afford. 
This  want  is  completely  satisfied  by  the  publication  of  a 
£ac-simile  and  translation,  by  the  first  Egyptologist  in  Europe, 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  its  discoverer.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  Lepsius  made  a  journey  in  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  and  at  one  of  the  stations  on  the  Canal,  he  was 
informed  by  a  functionary  of  the  Company,  that  he  had 
seen,  a  short  time  before,  in  the  ruins  of  San,  the  Tanis  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  a  stone  with  a  Greek 
inscription.  Following  out  this  indication,  he  discovered, 
amidst  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  projecting  end  of  a  tablet  on 
which  was  a  Greek  inscription,  proclaiming  itself,  by  the 
style  of  the  letters,  to  be  the  work  of  a  classical  age.  By 
the  permission  of  the  local  authorities  and  of  Mariette  [Bey], 
to  whom  the  Viceroy  has  given  the  control  of  all  antiqua- 
rian researches,  he  set  the  Fellahs  to  work,  and  soon  extri- 
cated the  whole  monument,  7^  £  in  height,  2^  in  breadth, 
which  proved  to  be  bilingual — hieroglyphic  and  Greek. 
The  decree  itself  ordained  a  third  version,  in  Egyptian,  or, 
as  the  Bosetta  stone  calls  them,  enchorial,  chaiticters,  now 
more  generally  called  demotic,  the  running  hand  of  common 
lifa  If  this  third  inscription  was  ever  executed,  it  has  not 
been  found.  Fac-similes  of  both  were  carefully  taken  by 
means  of  moistened  paper,  the  surest  mode  of  obtaining 
accuracy,  and  they  have  been  reproduced  in  lithography, 
the  hieroglyphics,  also  in  a  second  form,  with  an  interlinear 
version,  by  means  of  the  movable  types  which  Berlin  and 
Paris,  we  believe,  alone  possess.  Condorcet,  in  an  eloquent 
passage  on  the  indefinite  progress  of  human  reason,  speaks 
of  the  vast  chain  which  connects  the  elementary  geometry 
of  the  priests  of  Memphis  with  the  mathematical  science  of 
Euler.*  Doubtless,  the  priest  of  Memphis  who  disclosed 
to  Pythagoras  the  relation  between  the  squares  of  the  sides 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  would  be  astonished  at  our  modem 
trigonometry ;  but  would  he  be  less  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  a  printing-press  and  a  fount  of  hieroglyphic  types  ? 

Although  tiie  Egyptian  text  is  weinting  on  the  Canopic 
stone,  both  the  others  are  very  nearly  perfect  In  this  re- 
spect it  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  Bosetta  stone,  the 


*  Quoted  in  Dugakl  Stewart's  Blementa  of  th«  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  p.  562. 
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fracture  of  which  prevented  a  complete  comparison  of  the 
hieroglyphic  with  the  Greek.  In  their  subject  the  two. 
monuments  have  a  close  resembknca  That  of  Kosetta  dates 
from  the  ninth  year  of  Ptolemy  Epiphaues  (B.C.  197-6), 
that  of  Canopus  from  the  same  year  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
(RC.  238-7).*  They  both  decree  certain  religious  honours 
to  the  respective  kings,  as  a  reward  of  services  rendered  to 
the  state,  or  of  devotion  to  the  gods.  Both  seem  framed 
upon  the  model  of  Athenian  decrees  of  honours  and  rewards 
to  illustrious  citizens.  This  circumstance  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion, which  other  reasons  confirm,  that  the  Greek  is  the 
original,  and  the  hieroglyphic  text  a  translation. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  fath^  of  Euergetes,  had  given 
in  marriage  his  daughter  Berenice  to  Antiochus  IL  (Theos), 
king  of  S}nria,  who  on  the  death  of  her  father  had  dismissed 
her  and  taken  back  Laodice,  previously  repudiated  by  him 
that  he  might  marry  Berenica  His  policy  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent result  firom  what  he  had  expected.  Laodice  poisoned 
him,  that  she  might  place  her  own  son,  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
on  the  throne,  and  put  Berenice  and  her  son  to  death  at 
Daphnse,  near  Antioch,  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  This 
roused  the  indignation  both  of  Euergetes  and  the  subjects 
of  Callinicua  Ptolemy  entered  Syria  with  a  large  army, 
and,  being  joined  by  the  disaffected  Syrians,  he  overran  all 
the  countries  as  far  as  the  Tigris,  and  perhaps  even  to  the 
eastern  limits  of  Persia.  So  at  least  the  inscription  in  his 
honour  at  Adulis  on  the  Eed  Sea  declares.^  Bulletins  on 
stone  are  not  indeed  to  be  implicitly  believed,  any  more 
than  those  on  paper,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
overran  and  plundered  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Seleucus, 
and  returned  to  Egypt  with  an  immense  treasure,  including 
the  spoils  of  many  temples.  This  is  the  expedition  de- 
scribed— ^prophetically  says  Dr.  Pusey,  historically  say  most 
critics  of  the  present  day — in  the  11th  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  v.  6 — 9.  The  fate  q{  Berenice  and  her  son,  with 
her  Egyptian  attendants  and  Syrian  adherents,  is  plainly 
alluded  to  in  v.  6 :  "  The  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South 
shall  be  given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her  and  her  young 

*  Sharpens  Alexandrian  Chronology.     Lepeios  says,  239-8  B.C. 

f  St.  Jerome  in  his  commentaiy  on  Daniel  enlarges  it  into  "propemodom 
aniTersam  Asiam.** 
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child ,♦  and  whosoever  lent  her  aid  in  these  times.  But  one 
of  the  offshoots  of  her  roots"  (her  brother,  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes)  "  shall  stand  up  in  his  place,  and  he  shall  come  with 
an  army,  and  shall  enter  into  the  fortresses  of  the  king  of 
the  North,  and  shall  take  means  against  them,  and  shall 
prevail ;  and  he  shall  also  carry  captive  into  Egypt  their 
gods  and-  their  molten  images  and  their  precious  vessels  of 
silver  and  gold.*'  The  principal  facts  of  this  expedition  are 
confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  decree  of  Canopus, 
enacted  under  the  following  circumstances. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  principal  Egyptian  priests,  from 
all  the  temples,  to  assemble  in  Alexandria,  in  order  to  congra^ 
tulate  the  king  on  his  birth-day,  Feb.  3. '  They  are  characte- 
rized in  the  preamble  of  the  decree  as  "  high-priests  and  pro- 
phets, and  those  who  entered  the  adyta  to  dress  the  gods,  and 
fan-bearers  and  sacred  scribes.*'  Their  residence  in  Alex- 
andria was  prolonged  this  year  by  various  circumstances. 
The  day  of  the  king's  accession  fell  on  Feb.  23,  and  as  the 
interval  was  short,  they  remained  to  accomplish  the  duty  of 
offering  their  congratulations  on  that  day  also.  Egypt  was 
the  paradise  of  ritualists,  and  sacred  festivals  succeeded  each 
other  so  closely,  that  the  priests  were  scarcely  left  without 
occupation  for  a  day.  A  monthly  sacrifice  in  honour  of  the 
king  and  queen  took  place  on  the  13th  of  February  ;  on  or 
about  the  17th,  a  local  festival  at  Canopus,  called  Kikellia^ 
of  which  no  other  mention  is  made  than  in  this  place.  On 
the  17th,  the  statue  of  Osiris  was  brought  by  water  from 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  which  was  near  at  hand,-f-  and  the 
priests  offered  sacrifices  at  altars  in  the  dromos,  each  in 
honour  of  their  own  local  god.  But  now  an  event  occurred 
which  changed  their  festivities  into  mourning — the  death 
of  the  young  princess  Berenice,  the  darling  of  her  parents,  J 
whose  apotheosis,  with  appropriate  yearly  ceremonies,  was 
forthwith  decreed.  Accordmg  to  usage,  the  mourning  should 


*  We  quote  from  the  BeTiaed  Version;  oar  common  Bibles  have  "he  that 
be^t  her/'  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  history.  The  marginal  reading 
is  more  exact. 

t  Herod.  II.  113. 

X  The  language  in  which  her  death  is  described  in  the  Greek  is  remarkable — 
awkpti  ravTTiVf  vap^kvov  ovvav,  l^ai^vric  fieriK^itv  tip  rbv  divaov  KOiTfiov, 
The  corresponding  hieroglyphic  is  rendered  by  Iiepflias^  **  went  to  heaven."  The 
phrase  seems  neiUier  Qreek  nor  Bgyptiaa. 
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have  lasted  seventy  days,  but  Lepsius  conjectures  that 
Ptolemy  may  have  found  the  maintenance  of  so  many  high 
sacerdotal  personages  burdensome  (for  as  of  old  "  the  priests 
had  a  portion  from  Pharaoh"*),  and  shortened  the  time  to 
fourteen.  On  the  7th  of  March  the  priests  assembled  in 
the  temple  of  Canopus,  and  passed  the  decree,  the  memorial 
of  which  has  been  so  fortunately  preserved  and  brought  to 
light.  It  will  be  the  subject  of  many  learned  commentaries, 
will  elucidate- many  points  in  Egyptian  mythology  and  cus- 
toms, and  enable  the  interpreters  of  hieroglyphics  to  extend 
and  confirm  or  correct  their  previous  knowledge.  It  is,  as 
the  French  would  say,  moUv4  in  the  following  preamble : 

"  Inasmuch  as  King  Ptolemy,  son  of  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe  the 
divine  Adelphi,  and  Queen  Berenice  his  sister  and  wife,  the 
divine  Euergetse,  are  continually  conferring  many  and  great  bene- 
fits on  the  temples  throughout  the  country,  and  always  increasing 
the  honour  of  the  gods, 

"  and  with  great  expense  and  outlay  constantly  bestow  care  on 
Apis  and  Mnevis  and  the  other  sacred  animals  in  the  country ; 

"  and  the  King  having  undertaken  a  foreign  military  expedi- 
tion has  happily  brought  back  the  sacred  images  carried  off  by 
the  Persians,  and  restored  each  of  them  to  the  temples  whence 
they  were  originally  taken ;  and  preserves  the  land  in  peace, 
making  war  against  many  nations  and  their  rulers ; 

"  and  they  secure  order  and  good  administration  of  the  law  to 
all  in  the  country  and  to  all  who  are  placed  under  their  sway ;  and 
once,  when  the  Kiver  had  a  deficient  rise,  and  every  one  in  the 
country  was  in  alarm,  aijd  remembered  with  anxiety  the  destruc- 
tion which  took  place  under  some  former  rulers,  when  the  land 
suffered  the  calamity  of  a  drought,  zealously  exerted  themselves 
on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  temples,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  land,  making  many  provisory  arrangements  for  the  future, 
and  remitting  no  small  amount  of  taxes  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  by  importing  corn  at  high  prices,  from  Syria,  Phoenice, 
Cyprus  and  many  other  places,  delivered  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  from  want,  leaving  to  present  and  future  generations  an 
imperishable  act  of  kindness,  and  the  greatCvSt  memorial  of  their 
virtues,  in  return  for  which  things  the  gods  have  given  to  them 
stability  of  their  kingdom  and  will  give  them  all  other  good  for 
all  future  time — the  priests  therefore  decree,  &c" 

This  enumeration  of  the  services  of  Ptolemy  and  his 

•  Gen.  xlvii.  22. 
VOL.  IV.  X 
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queen  contains  some  noticeable  historical  circumstances. 
It  confirms  the  fact  that  the  king  had  brought  back  with 
him  from  his  Asiatic  expedition  the  images  of  the  gods 
which  Cambyses  had  carried  oS.  St  Jerome  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Daniel  xi  8,  reckons  the  whole  number  of  the 
images  at  2500,  but  without  discriminating  those  which 
had  been  recovered  from  those  which  were  the  plunder  he 
had  himself  acquired.  It  was  on  his  return  from  this  expe- 
dition that,  if  we  may  believe  Josephus,*  instead  of  returning 
thanks  to  the  gods  of  Egypt  for  his  success,  Ptolemy  came 
to  Jerusalem,  offered  many  sacrifices  according  to  the  Jewish 
ritual,  and  gave  many  gifts  to  the  Templa  We  could  desire 
a  better  evidence  to  this  story,  so  much  resembling  that  of 
the  interview  of  Jaddua  the  high-priest  with  Alexander  the 
Great :  for  Josephus  was  not  a  "  sturdy  moralist"  where  the 
glory  of  his  nation  was  concerned.  At  all  events,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  doubt  the  addition  which  Dean  Prideaux 
makes  to  the  account,  that  the  reason  why  Ptolemy  sacri- 
ficed to  the  God  of  Israel,  rather  than  those  of  Egypt,  was 
that  he  was  shewn  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning  his 
victories,  and  inferred  thence  that  he  owed  them  only  to 
that  God  whose  prophet  had  so  fully  predicted  them.  He 
must  soon  have  laid  aside  his  monotheistic  convictions, 
as  he  accepted  divine  honours  and  titles  for  himself,  and 
allowed  the  deification  of  his  daughter.  St.  Jerome's  com- 
ment on  his  cognomen  of  Euergetes  is  rather  uncandid. 
Having  mentioned  the  restoration  of  the  images  carried  off  by 
Cambyses,  he  adds,  "  Denique  gens  Egyptiorum,  idololatriai 
dedita,  quia  post  multos  annos  deos  eorum  retulerat,  Euer- 
geten  eum  appellavit."  That  he  had  recovered  these  memo- 
rials of  brutal  outrages  offered  to  their  religion,  and  humilia- 
ting defeat  inflicted  on  their  nation,  was  surely  a  reasonable 
ground  of  patriotic  gratituda  It  was  more  to  them  than 
the  recovery  of  the  standards  taken  from  Crassus  or  Varus 
was  to  the  Romans.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  might  be  recognized  even  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  The  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem were  carefully  presei-ved  at  Babylon  (Ezra.  vi.  6),  and 
works  of  Egyptian  art  would  easily  be  recognized  among 
trophies  won  from  other  nations.     The  decree  coi^tains 


*  C.  Apion,  II,  5. 
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• 

abundant  reasons  for  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians, 
besides  the  recovery  of  their  idols.  Ptolemy  had  preserved 
the  coantiy  fiom  foreign  enemies  and  maintained  the  leign 
of  law ;  by  liberality  and  wise  precaution,  he  had  averted 
the  dreadful  calamity  of  famine,  consequent  on  a  "  bad  Nile." 
It  is  very  striking  to  observe  the  constancy  of  Egyptian 
phenomena.  From  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Joseph  to  those 
of  the  present  Viceroy,  "  the  well-favoured  kine  and  the 
fat-fleshed,  and  the  ill-favoured  and  lean-fleshed,'*  have  both 
arisen  out  of  the  Biver.  Superabundance  or  famine  has 
depended  for  Egypt  on  the  number  of  cubits  marked  by  the 
NUometer. 

The  remainder  of  the  decree  is  occupied  with  various 
enactments.  The  priests  in  every  temple  are  to  be  styled 
"  priests  of  the  Euergetae,"  and  this  title  is  to  be  inscribed 
on  their  rings.  A  panegyry  is  to  be  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  temples,  and  throughout  the  country,  to  Ptolemy  and 
Berenice,  to  last  five  days,  and  to  begin  on  the  day  of  the 
rising  of  the  star  of  Isia  (Sirius-Sothis).  Further,  the  de- 
ceased princess  is  to  be  honoured  in  all  the  temples ;  a  golden 
image  of  her,  decorated  with  jewels  and  a  special  diadem,  is 
to  be  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  officiating  priest ;  and  hymns 
are  to  be  composed  in  her  honour,  of  which  the  hierogram- 
mat  should  give  copies  to  the  choirs  of  youths  and  maidens, 
and  which  should  be  inscribed  among  the  sacred  books. 
The  daughters  of  her  priests  were  to  receive  an  allowance 
from  their  birth,  and  their  bread  is  to  have  its  own  stamp 
and  be  called  "  Bread  of  Berenice."  Finally,  the  decree  is 
ta  be  set  up  in  stone  or  brass  in  all  the  temples  of  the  1st, 
2nd  and  Srd  class.  We  have  much  reason  to  rejoice  that^ 
in  one  instance,  stone  was  chosen. 

The  whole  value  of  the  monument  of  which  we  have 
given  an  account  cannot  be  estimated,  till  it  has  been  tho- 
roughly studied  by  the  great  masters  of  Egjrptian  science — 
Lepsius  in  Germany,  Birch  in  England,  the  Vicomte  de 
Eoug(5  in  France.  One  result  is  obvious,  the  confidence 
which  it  gives  them,  that  the  method  which  has  been  adopted 
since  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone  has  been  sound  in 
principle.  They  may  no  doubt  have  advanced  too  rapidly ; 
they  have  sometimes  met  with  the  fate  which  attends  those 
who  attempt  to  leap  too  wide  a  chasm ;  but  even  their  ten- 
tative processes  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  this 
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discovery  will  aid  them  to  correct  aiiy  hasty  conclusions. 
Had  the  estimable  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  been  living,  he 
would  probably  have  been  induced  to  temper  the  ridicule, 
which  in  his  Astronomy  of  the  Ancie^jts  he  casts  upon  the 
Egyptologists,  as  building  their  house  upon  the  sand,  and 
endeavouring  to  read  an  unknown  character  into  an  un- 
known languaga  This  eminent  man  was  far  superior  to 
the  desire  to  discredit  the  results  of  Egyptian  research, 
because  they  seemed  at  variance  with  an  orthodox  and 
reputedly  inspired  chronology.  But  his  literary  training, 
his  official  habits,  inclined  him  strictly  to  require  a  formal 
voucher  for  everything  which  he  was  asked  to  believe; 
he  seemed  not  to  have  considered  that,  even  in  law,  secon- 
dary evidence  must  be  admitted  where  primary  evidence 
cannot  be  had.  With  many,  however,  of  those  who  sought 
to  depreciate  the  conclusions  of  Egyptologists  there  was  a 
secret  dread  of  that  high  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  to 
•which  they  so  plainly  pointed.  Eecent  researches  in  other 
branches  of  science  have  done  much  to  remove  this  preju- 
dice, when  it  was  a  prejudice,  and  not  a  professional  deter- 
mination to  admit  nothing,  that  could  not  be  i^conciled 
with  the  established  creed.  No  geologist  or  ethnologist 
feels  himself  bound  by  the  Jewish  reckoning  of  Jhe  Creation 
or  the  Deluge.  The  history  of  the  earth's  surface  and  of 
man  upon  it  forbid  such  subserviency.  Every  proof  which 
conies  to  light  of  the  low  condition  in  which  he  existed  in 
primaeval  ages,  is  a  presumption  of  the  length  of  tinie  which 
his  advance  to  a  civilized  state  must  have  required.  And 
if  his  attainment  even  of  its  lower  stages  was  painfully  slow, 
what  time  would  be  needed  for  his  reaching  the  height  on 
which  he  stood  at  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  hfetory  ! 
It  is  fit  that  those  who  study  its  monuments,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  creep  unchallenged  through  the  barrier 
which  an  arbitrary  chronology  has  set  up,  or  to  re^pove  it  a 
few  feet  further,  .should  boldly  avow  their  disregard  of  it, 
and  expatiate  into  past  time,  to  the  utmost  limit  to  which 
the  light  of  History  will  guide  them. 
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L— THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  CHRIST'S  MINISTRY. 

This  is  a  subject  which  will  by  most  persons  be  granted 
to  be  of  some  importance.  If  we  could  determine  with 
reasonable  certainty  the  time  of  the  baptism  and  that  of  the 
crucifixion,  we  should  know  the  length  of  the  ministry ; 
and  this  would  help  us  materially  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  life,  and  thence  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Again,  if 
we  knew  the  year  of  the  crucifixion,  we  should  know,  by 
the  help  of  the  Jewish  law  and  customs,  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  the  Passover  supper  was  eaten,  and  thence 
whether  Jesus  ate  that  supper  with  his  disciples,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  first*  three  Gospels,  or  whether  he  was  put  to 
death  before  the  Passover,  as  we  are  told  in  the  fourth 
GospeL  At  present,  opinions  are  so  much  divided  on  these 
matters,  that  the  subject  has  seemed  to  be  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion. But  I  venture  to  think  that,  with  a  more  patient 
and  thorough  i^^quiry,  the  doubts  might  yet  be  removed. 

The  reason  why  these  difficulties  have  not  been  cleared 
up,  seems  to  arise  from  the  less  common  books  which  must 
be  read,  and  from  the  less  agreeable  line  of  study  which 
must  be  followed,  for  that  purpose.  Our  scholars  are  too 
much  confined  to  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity,  who 
can  in  this  case  give  them  no  help.  A  date  Cannot  be 
understood  with  exactness  unless  we  understand  the  alma- 
nac or  mode  of  dating  in  use  at  the  time  and  in  the  country 
to  which  it  relates ;  and  many  of  our  scholars  who  have 
given  an  opinion  about  the  chronology  of  the  New  Testa- 
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uient,  may  perhaps  never  have  looked  at  the  Mishna, 
Treatise  Eosh  Hashanah,  or  at  Censorinus  "  De  die  Natali," 
or  at  C.  Ptolemy's  Astronomical  work,  or  at  Theon's  and 
Heraclius's  fragments  on  the  ancient  year,  or  have  examined 
a  series  of  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  coins  of  the  Boman  empe- 
rors, or  even  have  looked  to  the  method  of  dating  employed 
in  the  Hebrew  Books  of  Kings.  Yet  most,  or  rather  all, 
of  these  authorities  have  to  be  studied  in  order  to  xmder- 
stand  the  time  meant  by  those  very  simple  words  of  Luke's 
Gospel,  "  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar ;"  although 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  Tiberius  became  emperor 
on  the  death  of  Augustus  on  the  19th  August^  A.D.  14*. 
To  this  point  I  shall  first  confine  mysel£ 

On  the  Year  of  the  Baptism. 

We  read  in  Luke's  Gospel  (iil  1)  that  Jesus  was  bap- 
tized by  John  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius.  Our  inquiry, 
therefore,  is,  on  what  days  did  that  year  begin  and  end, 
according  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  ?  But  we  shall  make 
the  question  more  simple  if  we  state  it  thus :  the  first  year . 
of  Tiberius  began  on  the  19th  of  August,  A.D.  14 ;  when 
did  his  second  year  begin  ?  And  I  propose  to  shew  that 
the  first  year,  according  to  the  mode  of  civil  reckoning  in 
use  at  the  time,  contained  only  ten  days ;  that  the  New- 
year's-day  was  the  29th  of  August ;  and  that,  therefore,  on 
the  29th  of  August,  A.D.  14,  began  the  second  year  of  Tibe- 
rius ;  and  accordingly  that  the  13th  year  began  on  the  29th 
of  August,  A.  D.  27. 

Perhaps  no  English  work  on  ancient  chronology  stands 
higher,  or  deserves  to  stand  higher,  than  Clinton's  Fasti. 
He  begins  his  Fasti  Bomani  with  these  words,  which  con- 
tain the  error  which  I  wish  to  refute:  "The  death  of 
Augustus,  Aug.  19,  AD.  14,  was  in  the  fifth  month  before 
these  tables  [his  Fasti  Eomani]  commence,  which  begin 
KaL  Jan.  A.D.  15,  and  contain  the  last  7  m.  19  d  of  the  first 
yeai\of  Tiberius^  This  last  statement  of  Clinton  can  hardly 
be  called  untrue,  because  it  would  be  true  if  stated  of  Queen 
Victoria  instead  of  Tiberius  ;  but  I  propose  to  shew  that  it 
is  untrue  to  the  extent  of  355  days,  if  made  use  of  when 
reading  a  date  in  any  ancient  writer  who  dates  by  means  of 
a  regnal  year  \  and  that  Clinton  should  have  said  that  his 
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Tables  would  contain  the  last  7  m.  29  d  of  the  second  year 
of  Tiberius.  Clinton's  mistake  is  made  in  the  assumption 
that  an  ancient  regnal  year  began  and  ended  with  the 
accession-day,  which  it  does  with  the  kings  of  modern 
Europe.  But  against  this  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  regnal 
year  with  the  ancient  writers  always  began  and  ended  with 
the  civil  New-year  s-day,  excepting  of  course  the  first  and 
last  years  of  a  reign,  each  of  which  contained  only  some 
odd  months  or  days.  With  us  the  last  year  of  a  reign  con- 
tains only  some  odd  months  or  days ;  with  the  ancients, 
the  first  year  also  was  equally  incomplete.  The  last  year 
of  one  king  or  emperor,  and  the  first  year  of  his  successor, 
together  contained  twelve  months. 

To  establish  this  point,  let  us  read  first  in  the  First  Book 
of  Kings.  We  there  find  (xv.  26)  that  Nadab  king  of  Israel 
began  to  reign  in  the  second  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  and 
reigned  two  years ;  and  yet  Baasha  (xv.  83)  began  in  the 
third  year  of  Asa.  Again,  Beiasha,  beginning  in  the  third 
year  of  Asa,  reigned  24  years,  and  yet  Elah  his  son  began 
in  the  26th  year  of  Asa  (1  Kings  xvi  8).  Again,  Elah, 
beginning  in  the  26th  year  of  Asa,  reigned  two  years,  and 
yet  Zimri  killed  him  in  the  27th  year  of  Asa  (1  Kings  xvi. 
10).  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  from  the  He- 
brew writers.  The  two  years  of  Elah's  reign  mean  parts  of 
two  years.  Deeds,  perhaps,  had  been  dated  in  his  first  and 
second  year.  A  New-year's-day  had  happened  between  his 
accession  and  his  death ;  and  these  quotations  prove  that 
in  each  of  these  cases  the  first  year,  like  the  last  year,  con- 
tained only  some  odd  months  or  days. 

Moreover,  this  is  not  a  mere  inference  from  the  apparent 
contradiction  in  the  above  quotations  from  the  Book  of 
Kings;  but  the  Jewish  work,  the  Mishna,  written  about 
A.D.  150,  in  the  Treatise  Bosh  Hashanah,  on  the  New-year^ s- 
day,  begins  by  saying  that  regnal  years  were  reckoned  from 
the  New-year's-day ;  that  is,  not  from  the  accession-day,  as 
with  us.  The  Mishna,  however,  says  that  of  the  four  days 
on  which,  for  various  purposes,  the  year  was  said  to  b€gin, 
the  regnal  year  began  on  1st  Nisan,  which  we  shall  have 
to  shew  was  not  the  legal  New-year's-day  used  by  Eastern 
subjects  of  the  Soman  emperor. 

The  Alexandrian  coins  of  the  Eoman  emperors,  which 
are  usually  dated  with  a  regnal  year,  quite  confirm  this 
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mode  of  reckoning.  Tims  Galba  reigned  seven  months,  but 
we  have  Alexandrian  coins  dated  in  the  first  and  second 
year  of  his  reign,  because  tlie  New-year  s-day  fell  within 
that  space  of  time.  So  Titus  died  in  September  after  a 
reign  of  only  two  years  and  three  months ;  but  as  that  space 
of  time  contained  three  New-yeara'-days,  we  have  coins 
dated  in  his  fourth  year.  The  Alexandrian  coins  of  the  last 
year  of  Nero,  of  Domitian,'  of  Trajan,  of  Hadrian  and  others, 
in  each  case  claiming  for  them  a  year  more  than  the  his- 
torian allows,  might  in  the  same  way  be  quoted  to  prove 
that  the  first  year  of  an  emperor's  reign  contained  only  the 
few  months  or  days  which  passed  between  his  accession-day 
and  the  next  New-year*s-day.  Elagabalus  reigned  three 
years  and  nine  months,  and  yet,  as  Gibbon  mentions  with 
surprise,  we  have  coins  dated  in  his  5th  year. 

This  mode  of  reckoning  was  also  used  under  the  Greek 
kings,  the  Ptolemies,  as  may  be  proved  from  Porphyry's 
chronology  of  their  reigns,  printed  in  Scaliger's  Eusebius. 
Thus  Poi'phyry  says  that  Philadelphus  reigned  38  years ; 
and  the  well-established  chronology  of  those  kings  confirms 
this ;  but  we  have  a  coin  dated  in  the  39th  year  of  his 
reigiL 

We  now  proceed  to  determine  upon  what  day  of  the 
natural  year,  or  rather  of  our  year,  the  civil  New-year  s-day 
fell  for  those  parts  of  the  Eoman  empire  which  dated  by 
means  of  regnal  years.  But  we  must  first  remind  the 
reader  that  in  Home,  and  in  the  West,  wherever  the  Latin 
language  was  used,  the  regnal  year  was  unknowa  The 
Romans  dated  by  consulships,  which  began  in  January  and 
ended  in  December,  unless  any  political  event  cut  a  consul- 
ship short  in  the  middle^  The  Latin  writers  do  not  speak 
of  an  emperor's  reign,  or  count  his  years  by  any  expression 
except  his  consulships  or  Tribunician  power ;  to  do  so  would 
be  to  consider  him  as  a  king,  while  he  never  assumed  any 
title  but  those  which  were  used  under  the  republic.  But  it 
was  otherwise  in  the  East.  In  Egypt,  Syria,  Babylonia  and 
Asia  Minor,  the  people  had  been  used  to  kings ;  and  in  a 
very  few  years  after  Octavianus,  afterwards  called  Augustus, 
had  made  himself  sole  master  of  Rome  and  its  provinces, 
all  these  provinces  dated  by  the  years  of  his  reign,  as  they 
had  before  dated  by  their  own  Greek  kings,  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  using  the  same  calendar  and  New-year's-day 
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that  they  had  before  used.    This  we  shall  shew  was  the 
29th  of  August 

Claudius  Ptolemy  has  preserved  a  series  of  Babylonian 
and  Alexandrian  eclipses  and  occultations  of  the  moon, 
recorded  sometimes  by  means  of  the  regnal  year  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon,  as  Nabopulassar  and  his  Pei*sian  suc- 
cessors Cambyses  and  Darius,  and  sometimes  by  the  regnal 
year  of  the  Alexandrian  kings,  as  Philadelphus,  Philometor, 
and  their  Soman  successors  Domitian  and  Hadrian.  In  all 
these  cases  modem  astronomical  science  has  proved  that 
the  year  used  consisted  of  365  days  only,  without  an  inter- 
calary day  or  leap  year.  Hence  the  New-year's-day  in  these 
countries  was  always  moving  at  the  rate  of  one  day  in  four 
years.  Censorinus,  who  wrote  on  the  various  eras  in  use, 
tells  us  that  in  his  day,  in  the  consulship  of  XJlpius  and 
Pontianus,  991  of  Rome,  562  of  Alexander's  death  [that  is, 
in  A.D.  238],  this  movable  New-years-day  was^vii  KaL 
Jul  [or  25th  June],  but  that  100  years  earlier  it  had  been 
xii  KaL  Aug.  [or  21st  July].  This  informatibn  is  fully 
confirmed  by  all  the  above-mentioned  astronomical  obser- 
vations, which  in  Halma's  edition  of  C.  Ptolemy  have  been 
carefully  calculated  and  made  to  throw  all  the  required 
light  upon  chronology.  Following  up  this  knowledge,  we 
easUy  leam  that  in  the  year  B.C.  25,  which  the  Egyptians 
called  the  5th  year  of  Augustus,  the  movable  New-year's-day 
was  the  29th  of  August  There  it  was  fixed  for  the  future 
for  all  those  co\mtries  which  had  previously  used  the  mov- 
able New-year's-day,  because  at  that  time  the  Julian  year 
was  introduced  into  Alexandria  by  the  emperor.  This  we 
are  told  by  the  astronomer  Theon,  in  an  extract  published 
by  Cory  in  his  Ancient  Fragments.  He  there  says  that  at 
Midsummer,  in  the  100th  year  of  Diocletian,  there  had  been 
102  intercalary  days,  or  leap  years,  in  Alexandria ;  that  is, 
that  the  leap  year  of  B.C.  21  was  the  first  leap  year  in  Alex- 
andria. On  that  year,  as  we  have  said,  the  New-year's-day 
was  the  29th  August,  and  there  it  was  fixed  for  the  future 
by  the  introduction  of  leap  years.  And  more  exactly  Hera- 
cUus,  in  a  fragment  "  On  how  to  find  the  Day  of  the  Week 
in  each  Month,  and  which  Years  are  Leap  Years,"  pub- 
lished by  Dodwell,  with  his  Dissertationes  Cyprianicae,  says, 
"  The  day  which  we  call  the  29th  of  August,  the  Alexan- 
diians  call  the  1st  of  Thoth,"  their  New-years-day.    And 
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this  ia  again  enlarged  upon  by  Theon  in  a  fragment  onthe 
Calendar,  also  published  by  Dodwell  in  the  same  volume, 
where  he  says  that  from  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus  the  Egyptians  introduced  the  Julian  method  of 
adding  a  quarter  of  a  day  to  the  length  of  the  year. 

The  provinces  of  Babylonia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt, 
all  made  use  of  this  civil  year  which  we  have  been  describ- 
ing ;  only  so  far  varying,  that  while  some  cities  counted  by 
the  year  of  the  emperor's  reign,  others  counted  from  the  era 
of  the  Seleucidse,  and  others  from  the  era  of  Autiock  That 
the  Greeks  of  the  province  of  Syria  made  use  of  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same.  New-year's-day,  may  be  shewn  by  their 
coins,  of  which  we  have  many  dated  by  those  ei'as  and  bear- 
ing the  emperor's  name,  and  which  were  struck,  some  in 
the  first  and  some  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign.  Had  the 
New-year's-day  been  much  removed  from  the  end  of  August^ 
the  years  by  which  those  coins  are  dated  would  in  some 
cases  have  fallen  beyond  the  emperor's  reign.  Indeed,  no 
other  mode  of  dating  was  known  in  the  Roman  world  in 
that  century ;  but  either  by  the  year  of  the  Consulship, 
which  began  in  January,  or  by  the  Greek  year  of  the 
Olympiads,  which  began  at  Midsummer,  or  by  the  Greco- 
Asiatic  or  Greco-Egyptian  year,  which  began  on  29th  August^ 
or  by  the  old  Egyptian  year,  which  for  want  of  a  leap  year 
began  when  Luke  was  writing  on  16th  August  and  was 
used  by  none  but  the  astix)nomers  and  astrologers.  These 
two  last  were  the  only  modes  by  which  a  regnal  year  was 
ever  counted  before  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

On  the  Ykab  op  the  Ceucifixion. 

Having  thus  shewn  reason  for  believing  that  the  evan- 
gelist Luke  meant,  by  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  a 
year  beginning  on  29th  August,  AD.  27,  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  shew  that  Clement  of  Alexandria,  when  speaking 
of  the  crucifixion  as  happening  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Tiberius,  meant  a  year  beginning  on  29th  August,  A.D. 

28,  and  that  as  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  was  near  the 
spring  equinox,  he  considered  it  to  have  happened  in  A.D. 

29.  His  words  are  as  follows :  "  When  fixing  the  time  of 
the  Passion  more  exactly  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Tiberius 
Ciesar,  some  say  that  the  Saviour  suffered  on  the  25th  of 
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the  month  Phamenoth,  some  on  the  25th  of  Pharmuthi,  and 
some  on  the  19th  of  Pharmuthi"*  Thus  there  were  three 
traditions  about  the  exact  day  of  the  crucifixion  in  A.D.  29, 
namely,  Monday,  21st  March,  Thursday,  14th  April,  and 
Wednesday,  20th  April  All  were  agreed  upon  the  year ; 
they  only  differed  about  the  day  of  the  month  and  day  of 
the  week. 

Tertullian,  who  wrote  about  the  same  time  with  Clement, 
namely  about  A.D.  210,  agrees  with  him  in  the  year  of  the 
crucifixion,  though  not  in  the  day,  saying,  "  Which  suffer- 
ing by  Him  of  dismissal  [that  is  crucifixion]  was  completed 
under  Tiberius  Caesar  in  the  consulship  of  Eubellius  Geminus 
and  Biifius  Geminus,  in  the  month  of  March  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  Calends  of  April,  on 
the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  on  which  they  slew  the 
lamb,  as  had  been  commanded  by  Moses.""t"  I*  ^^  unneces- 
sary to  bring  proof  of  M'hat  nobody  disputes,  namely,  that 
the  two  Gemini  were  consuls  from  January  to  July  in  AD. 
29.  The  day  fixed  upon  by  Tertullian,  therefore,  is  Satur- 
day, 26th  March,  which  he  at  the  same  time  declares  to 
have  been  the  day  of  the  Passover. 

Origen,  who  wrote  about  thirty  years  later  than  Clement 
and  Tertullian,  in  his  work  against  Celsus,  agrees  with  this 
year  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed forty-two  years  after  the  crucifixion.  This  may  be 
understood  as  agreeing  with  our  view  of  there  being  about 
forty-one  years  and  a  half  between  the  spring  of  AD.  29 
and  the  autumn  of  A.D.  70,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed 
by  Titus ;  and  it  will  not  allow  us  to  place  the  crucifixion 
in  any  later  year  than  A.D.  29. 

All  later  writers  must  be  supposed  to  be  guided  by  these, 
unless  the  contrary  can  be  shewn.  Thus  Lactantius  gives 
us  the  same  day  of  the  year  in  the  consulship  of  the  two 
Gemini  as  Tertullian ;  but  he  contradicts  himself  when 
he  adds  that  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius,  which  we 
have  shewn,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Greek  or  Asiatic,  would  have 
meant  A.D.  28 ;  unless  we  suppose  that  in  the  mouth  of 
a  I^tin  writer  it  may  possibly  have  meant  A.D.  29.  So 
Julius  Africanus,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle, 
places  the  crucifixion  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Tiberius ;  but 

*  Strom.  I.  p.  147.  f  Adv.  Jadseos  liber,  cap.  yiii. 
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then,  like  Lactantius,  he  contradicts  himself  by  adding  that 
was  in  the  second  year  of  the  202nd  Olympiad,  which  would 
make  it  two  years  later. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  more  quotations,  which  would 
€tll  be  of  little  value  compared  with  thesa  Besting,  there- 
fore, upon  Clement  and  TertuUian,  supported  as  they  are 
by  Origen  and  Lactantius,  we  may  take  it  as  proved  that 
the  crucifixion  took  place  in  A.D.  29,  unless  doubt  can  be 
thrown  upon  this  by  any  writers  of  equal  valua  But  it 
may  be  as  well  to  repeat  that  the  reason  why  the  date  of 
the  crucifixion  h^  hitherto  been  thought  doubtful,  is  because 
the  mode  of  counting  the  regnal  years  used  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  East  has  not  been  understood ;  and  hence  Tertullian's 
date  has  been  thought  to  be  contradicted  by  Clement,  and 
both  of  these  by  the  evangelist  Luke.  Thus  Dr.  Strauss 
places  the  baptism  in  A.D.  29,  while  we  have  shewn  it  may 
have  been  as  early  as  September,  A.D.  27 ;  and  others  place 
the  crucifixion  in  A.D.  30,  while  we  have  shewn  that  the 
early  authorities  all  agree  in  A.D.  29. 

We  thus  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  did  not  exceed  nineteen  months,  that  it  began  after 
the  29th  of  August,  A.D.  27,  and  ended  at  the  Passover  of 
AD.  29. 

On  the  Day  op  the  Passoveb  in  A.D.  29. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Adams  for  the  information 
that  in  A.D.  29  the  first  new  moon  after  the  spring  equinox 
took  place  at  Jerusalem  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  April,  at 
8  p.m.  I  have  since  had  this  confirmed  by  the  Astronomer- 
Eoyal,  in  a  paper  signed  by  Mr.  Hind  Hence,  according 
to  the  usual  understanding  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Sunday, 
April  3rd,  was  the  first  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  and  the 
Passover  supper  was  eaten  by  twilight  in  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  April  16th,  which  was  the  14th  of  Nisan.  See 
Exodus  xii. ;  Leviticus  xxiii. ;  Numbers  ix. 

To  this  whole  train  of  reasoning,  by  which  it  is  argued 
that  the  Passover  supper  in  the  year  of  the  crucifixion  was 
eaten  on  a  Saturday,  I  know  of  no  objection  that  can  be 
made,  unless  it  be  argued  that  the  month  of  Nisan  took  place 
a  lunation  earlier,  following  the  new  moon  of  March  3rd ; 
and  that  Friday,  March  4th,  was  the  first  of  Nisan  3  and 
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that  therefore  the  14th  of  Nisan  when  the  Passover  was 
eaten  was  Thursday,  the  17th  of  March.  But  this  is  opposed 
to  the  opinion  of  the  modem  Jews,  who,  guided  as  they 
profess  to  be  in  the  arrangement  of  their  calendar  by  Mai- 
monides,  fix  the  Passover  at  the  full  moon  which  follows 
the  spring  equinox. 

In  this  the  Jews  are  supported  by  Christian  testimony. 
When  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  in  A.D.  325,  decreed  that  the 
Christians  should  keep  their  feast,  not  with  the  Jews  at  the 
full  moon,  but  on  the  first  Sunday  which  followed  the  full 
moon,  they  made  no  change  in  the  lunation  by  which  the 
feast  was  fixed.  And  Epiphanius  says  that  when  God 
through  this  Council  guided  the  Church  in  respect  to  the 
feast  of  Easter,  they  settled  that  it  took  place  when  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  fell  after  the  spring  equinox.* 
He  had  before  said  that  the  natural  year  as  arranged  by  God 
does  not  end  before  the  equinox.-|-  The  Mosaic  law  is  not 
so  explicit ;  but  it  goes  to  confirm  this  view.  The  month 
or  lunation  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  is  there  named 
Abib,  as  being  the  month  when  barley  is  in  ear  and  becomes 
ripe  in  Judea.  The  day  after  the  Passover  supper  was  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread  (see  Leviticus  xxiii.) ;  and  on  the 
morrow  after  the  Sabbath  [or  feast  of  unleavened  bread], 
that  is  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  a  sheaf  of  ripe 
barley  was  to  be  brought  to  the  priest.  Now  our  travellers 
tell  us  that  even  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Judea  the  barley 
is  not  ripe  before  the  1st  of  April ;  thus  confirming  our 
^  view,  founded  both  on  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition,  that 
the  Passover  supper  was  far  less  likely  to  have  been  eaten 
in  that  year  so  early  as  Thursday,  17th  March,  than  one 
month  later  on  Saturday,  16th  ApriL 

On  the  Day  of  the  Crucifixion. 

We  have  already  quoted  Tertullian  as  saying  that  Jesus 
was  crucified  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  March ;  and  Clement 
as  mentioning  three  days  as  spoken  of  for  that  event,  Mon- 
day, the  21st  of  March,  Thursday,  the  14th  of  Api-il,  and 
Wednesday,  the  20th  of  ApriL  Now  if  we  compare  these 
four  days,  first  with  the  two  possible  days  mentioned  above 
for  the  Passover  feast,  and,  secondly,  with  the  statement 

*  Adv.  Hseres.  HI.  i.  xii.  t  -Adv.  Hueres.  III.  i.  xi. 
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in  which  all  the  Gospels  agree,  namely,  that  the  crucifixion 
took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the  week,  we  shall  see  that 
the  only  result  we  can  arrive  at  is,  that  he  was  crucified 
two  days  before  the  Passover,  that  the  day  was  Thurs- 
day, the  14>th  of  April,  and  that  the  Passover  was  eaten  on 
Saturday,  the  16th  of  April  And  we  thus  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  external  evidence,  independent  of  the 
New-Testament  writers,  goes  to  confirm  the  foui'th  Gospel, 
rather  than  the  first  three  Gospels,  in  the  history  of  the 
Last  Supper  and  the  Crucifixion. 

This  opinion  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  on  a  Thurs- 
day is,  however,  opposed  to  the  uniform  belief  of  the  last 
fifteen  centuries,  which  seems  to  have  been  founded  upon 
the  belief  that  the  word  ''Preparation"  (Matt,  xxvii.  62; 
Mark  xv.  42 ;  Luke  xxiii  54)  was  used  for  Friday.  But 
we  may  remark  that  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  opinion  of 
Clement  and  TertuUian,  who  neither  of  them  seem  to  fix 
upon  a  Friday.  And  even  if  our  determination  of  the  days 
of  the  week  from  their  days  of  the  month  be  doubted,  yet 
in  the  case  of  Clement  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  belief  that 
the  day  of  the  week  was  certainly  Friday,  because  of  the 
three  days  that  he  mentions,  no  two  can  be  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week.  Let  us  see  how  far  our  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Gospels.  If  Jesus  was  crucified  at  noon  on 
Friday,  and  buried  after  sunset  on  that  evening,  and  the 
tomb  was  found  empty  on  Sunday  morning,  the  body  was 
less  than  thirty-six  hours  in  the  tomb,  which  very  little 
agrees  with  the  expected  time,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels.  Matthew  (xii  40)  says  that  the  Son  of  Man  is 
to  be  "three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth,"  and  in  three  other  places  (xvi.  21,  xviL  23,  xx.  19) 
says  that  he  is  expected  to  rise  from  the  dead  "  on  the  third 
day."  Mark  also  in  two  places  (ix.  31,  x.  34),  and  Luke  in 
three  (ix.  22,  xviiL  33,  xxiv.  7, 46),  repeat  that  he  is  expected 
to  rise  "  on  the  third  day."  Indeed,  in  both  places  in  Mark, 
and  in  two  in  Luke,  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  have  "  after 
three  days."  Now  the  evangelists  certainly  mean  us  to 
understand  that  these  expectations  were  fulfilled ;  and  hence 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  meant  to  say  that  the 
body  was  in  the  tomb  for  a  shorter  period  than  three  nights 
and  two  days,  namely  from  Thursday  evening  till  Sunday 
morning. 
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If  we  now  turn  to  the  nairative  in  the  Gospels,  we  shall 
find  that  our  fixing  upon  Thursday  or  Friday  for  the  cru- 
cifixion will  depend  upon  whether  we  understand  that  some 
of  the  actions  there  described  took  place  on  the  Sabbath 
•  or  no.  Luke  alone  says  (xxiii.  56),  "they  rested  on  the 
Sabbath."  But  if  we  are  allowed  to  carry  this  remark  into 
the  other  Gospels,  and  to  suppose  that  neither  high-priests 
nor  disciples  did  anything  on  the  Sabbath,  we  shall  then 
find  that  Matthew  most  clearly,  and  Mark  with  less  cer- 
tainty, place  the  crucifixion  on  Thursday,  while  Luke, 
omitting  some  of  the  events,  places  it  on  Friday.  Of  the 
fourth  we  must  speak  separately.  Treating  the  Sabbath 
as  a  day  without  events,  the  narrative  in  Matthew  is  as 
follows : 

Ch.  xxvi.  17.  On  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  the 
disciples  prepare  the  Passover,  and  eat  it  with  Jesus  in  the 
evening.  That  night  Jesus  is  betrayed  to  the  priests.  This 
I  call  Wednesday. 

CL  xxviL  1.  On  the  next  morning  he  is  taken  before 
Pilate ;  he  is  crucified  at  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon  ;  he  dies 
at  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock.  In  the  evening  Joseph 
obtains  the  body  from  Pilate,  and  buries  it  This  I  call 
Thursday ;  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is  the  evening  of  the 
preparation. 

Ch.  xxvii.  62.  On  the  morrow,  which  is  after  the  pre- 
paration, the  high-priests  and  Pharisees  come  to  Pilate  and 
obtain  a  guard  of  soldiers,  and  themselves  seal  the  tomb. 
This  I  call  Friday ;  it  cannot  be  Saturday,  because  of  the 
rest  upon  the  Sabbath.  On  Friday  evening  at  sunset  the 
Sabbath  begins,  and  nothing  is  done  till  sunset  on  Satur- 
day. 

Ch.  xxviii.  1.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  the  two  Maries  come  to  the  tomb  and  find  it 
empty. 

The  agreement  and  disagreement  of  Mark  and  Luke  with 
the  above  will  be  shewn  most  conveniently  in  the  following 
table,  remembering  that  in  each  Gospel  the  days  must  be 
counted  backwards  from  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which 
is  the  only  day  certainly  mentioned  in  any  of  the  narra- 
tives. 
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Matthew. 

Mark. 

LUKI. 

m 

xxTi.  17.   First  day 
of  unleavened  bread. 
The  disciples  prepare 
the  Passover. 

xxvi.  20.     In  the 
evening  the  Supper  is 
eaten;    Jesus   is  be- 
trayed. 

xiv.  12.    First  day 
of  unleavened  bread. 
The  disciples  prepare 
the  Passover. 

xiv.    17.      In  the 
evening  the  Supper  ia 
eaten;   Jesus   is  be- 
trayed. 

■ 

zxvii.    1.      In  the 
morning  he  is  led  to 
Pilate,  and  crucified 
at  noon. 

xxvii.  57.     In  the 
evening  Joseph  begs 
for  the  body,  buries  it 
and  rolls  a  stone  on 
the  door  of  the  tomb. 

[It  is  the  Prepara- 
tion.] 

XV.  1.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  is  led  to  Pilate, 
and  crucified  at  noon. 

XT.  42.    In  the  eve- 
ning, it  is  the  Prepara- 
tion, a  Prosabbaton, 
Joseph  begs  for  the 
body,    buys  a  cloth, 
buries  Jesus,   rolls  a 
stone  on  the  door  of 
the  tomb. 

xxii.  7.  The  day 
of  unleavened  bread. 
The  disciples  prepare 
the  Passover. 

xxii.  1 4.  When  the 
hour  is  come  th^  Sup- 
per is  eaten ;  Jesus  is 
betrajed. 

5! 

1 

xxvii.  62.     On  the 
morrow  after  the  Pre- 
paration   the     high- 
priests   get   a   guard 
from  Pilate  and  seal 
the  tomb. 

[In  the  evening  the 
Sabbath  liegins.] 

[In  the  evening  the 
Sabbath  begins.] 

xxii.  66.  When  it 
was  day  he  is  led  to 
Pilate,  and  crucified 
at  noon. 

xxiii.  52.  Joseph 
begs  fur  the  body,  and 
buries  it.  That  day 
is  the  Preparation ;  a 
Sabbath  is  dawning. 
The  women  prepare 
spices  and  ointments. 

1 

• 

[TheSabbath,  when 
nothing  is  done.] 

[The  Sabbath,  when 
nothing  is  done.] 

xvi.  1.     When  the 
Sabbath  is  passed  the 
disciples  buy  spices. 

xxiii.  56.  They 
rested  on  the  Ssbbath, 
according  to  the  com- 
mandment. 

CO 

• 

xxviii.  1.    At  dawn 
of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  the  two  Maries 
come  to  the  tomb. 

xvi.  2.      Early  on 
the  first  day  of  the 
week  they  come  to  the 
tomb. 

xxiv.  1.  By  day- 
break en  the  first  day 
of  the  week  the  dis- 
ciples come  to  the 
tomb. 

Hei'e  it  will  be  observed,  that  if  the  crucifixion  took 
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place  on  Friday,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  Matthew 
would  describe  the  priests  as  violating  the  Sabbath  by  taking 
a  guard  and  sealing  the  tomb  on  the  next  morning ;  Mark 
would  make  Joseph  violate  the  Sabbath  by  buying  a  cloth 
and  burying  Jesus  on  Friday  after  sunset,  though  the  same 
Gospel  describes  the  disciples  as  respecting  the  Sabbath  by 
not  buying  their  spices  till  after  sunset  on  Saturday.  Luke 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the  Sabbath  began  at 
sunset  on  Friday.  He  alone  clearly  describes  the  disciples 
as  violating  the  Sabbath.  He  says  that  on  the  night  of  the 
crucifixion,  when  the  Sabbath  was  dawning,  Joseph  buries 
the  body,  and  the  women  prepare  spices  and  ointments ; 
and  yet  he  then  adds, "  they  rested  on  the  Sabbath,  according 
to  the  commandment"  He  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  Sabbath  had  already  begun  with  sunset  on  Friday, 
and  that  he  was  describing  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath.  Thus 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,  Luke  alone,  while  shewing  a  want 
of  familiarity  with  Jewish  customs,  places  the  crucifixion 
on  Friday ;  the  others  two  will  both  appear  more  consistent 
if  we  suppose  them  to  place  that  event  on  Thursday,  and 
simply  to  have  omitted  from  their  narrative  the  remark,  to 
a  Jewish  reader  so  very  unnecessary,  that  nothing  was  done 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  hence  that  none  of  the  events  mentioned 
took  place  on  that  day. 

Tlie  Mishna,  in  the  Treatise  Sabbath,  would  leave  ns 
rather  in  doubt  about  the  act  of  Joseph  in  laying  Jesus  in 
the  tomb  on  the  Sabbath-day,  because  though  it  forbids  the 
carrying  a  corpse  to  burial  on  that  day  (ch.  x.  5),  yet  it 
allows  the  anointing  and  washing  it  and  doing  what  is  barely 
needful  (ch.  xxiii.  6):  here  in  the  case  of  a  person  crucified 
Joseph  would  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  lay  it  in  the 
tomb,  which  was  close  at  hand ;  but  the  sealing  the  tomb 
by  the  high-priest,  mentioned  in  Matt  xxvii.  66,  the  buying 
a  cloth,  and  rolling  the  stone  to  the  door  of  the  tomb  by 
Joseph,  mentioned  in  Mark  xv.  46,  the  preparing  spices 
and  ointments  by  the  women,  mentioned  in  Luke  xxiii  56, 
are  all  acts  which  we  must  suppose  ought  to  have  been 
done  before  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath  or  before 
the  sunset  of  Friday ;  and  therefore  if  they  were  done  in 
the  evening,  as  the  narrative  leads  us  to  understand,  they 
must  have  been  done  either  in  breach  of  the  Sabbath  or  in 
the  evening  of  Thursday. 
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Of  the  fourth  Gospel  we  must  speak  separately ;  it  has 
its  own  difficulties  in  this  portion  of  the  narrativa  But 
before  doing  so  we  must  consider  the  meaning  of  the  Pre- 
paration, which  is  mentioned  in  every  Gospel  as  one  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  was  dated ; 
but  in  the  fourth  Gospel  is  described  as  the  preparation  for 
the  Passover,  while  in  the  others  it  must  be  understood  as 
a  preparation  for  the  Sabbath. 

The  Mishna,  in  the  Treatise  Pesachim/says,  that  "on  the 
evening  previous  to  the  14  th  of  Nisan  it  i^  necessary  to 
make  search  for  leaven  by  the  light  of  a  candle ;'  and  "  if 
no  search  has  been  made  on  the  evening  preceding  the  14th, 
it  must  be  done  on  that  day ;"  and  quotes  one  Rabbi  who 
says  that  in  that  case  it  must  be  done  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  14th.  This  ceremony  seems  to  be  the  preparation 
meant.  It  afterwards  adds,  that  "when  the  14th  of  Nisan 
happens  on  the  Sabbath,  all  the  leaven  must  be  removed 
before  the  Sabbath  commences."  Thus  when  the  Passover 
is  eaten  on  a  Saturday  evening,  this  ceremonial  search  for 
leaven,  which  may  very  reasonably  be  called  a  preparation 
for  the  Passover,  must  be  begun  on  Thursday  after  sunset^ 
and  if  not  finished  then  must  be  finished  early  on  the 
Friday.  In  the  Sjrriac  Gospels  the  preparation  is  named 
the  Gehrevah,  meaning  the  evening  ceremony,  because  it 
was  to  be  performed  in  the  dark  by  candlelight ;  it  was  only 
in  case  of  omission  performed  on  the  following  morning. 

The  fourth  Gospel  says  (xviiL  28),  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  crucifixion  the  Jews  lead  Jesus  to  the  Praetorium  of 
the  Soman  governor,  but  go  not  in  themselves,  that  they 
might  not  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might  eat  the  Passover. 

This  fear  of  defilement  does  not  help  our  inquiry,  because 
such  defilement  would  last  a  week.  We  read  in  Numbers 
xix.  11,  that  he  that  toucheth  a  dead  body  shall  be  unclean 
for  seven  days ;  and  in  the  Mishna,  Treatise  Pesachim, 
ch.  viiL  8,  on  the  various  defilements  which  will  disqualify 
a  man  from  eating  the  P£U9Sover,  that  he  who  has  just  parted 
fioom  the  uncircumcised  must  be  considered  as  one  who  has 
just  parted  from  a  grava 

(CL  xix.  14.)  Pilate  gives  up  Jesus,  apparently  to  the 
Jews,  to  be  crucified,  "  and  it  was  the  preparation  for  the 
Passover,  about  the  sixth  hour,"  or  noon. 

(Ch.  xix.  31.)  When  Jesus  was  dead,  "  the  Jews,  that  the 
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bodies  might  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath, 
because  it  was  the  Preparation,  fov  the  day  of  that  Sabbath 
was  an  high  day,"  asked  to  have  the  bodies  removed. 

(Ch.  xix.  42.)  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  buiy  Jesus,  in  a 
tomb  already  made,  as  it  would  seem  hurriedly,  "  because 
of  the  Jews*  Preparation."* 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  determine  the  exact 
day  of  the  crucifixion,  except  the  mention  of  the  Prepara- 
tioa  Our  previous  reasoning  has  gone  to  prove  that  the 
Passover  was  eaten  on  Saturday  evening,  and  it  is  confirmed 
in  this  case  by  the  custom  of  the  modern  Jews,  who  declare 
that  it  must  never  be  eaten  on  Friday  evening,  which  is 
the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath.-f"  The  Preparation  was  made, 
or  at  least  begun,  on  Thursday  evening :  hence  when  we  are 
told  that  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  was  the  Preparation,  it 
might  be  either  Thursday  or  Friday ;  it  might  mean  it  was 
the  day  in  which  the  Preparation  ought  to  be  made,  or  that 
it  was  the  day  in  which  it  was  completed  if  omitted  on  the 
previous  night.  But  when  Jesus  is  buried,  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  after  sunset,  and  we  are  still  told  that  it  was 
the  Preparation,  and  the  writer  does  not  say  that  the  Sab- 
bath had  begun,  the  remark  would  seem  to  fix  the  day  as 
Thursday,  because  by  sunset  on  Friday  the  Preparation  was 
over  and  the  Sabbath  had  begun.  Opinions  may  differ 
about  the  day  meant,  but  the  fourth  Gospel  cannot  be 
quoted  as  contradicting  that  tradition  which  places  the  cru- 
cifixion on  Thursday,  the  14th  of  ApriL 

The  determination  of  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the 
crucifixion  took  place  is,  however,  of  less  importance ;  our 
aim  has  only  been  to  shew  that  it  took  place  before  the 
Passover  supper  was  eaten,  and  that  in  this  respect  the 
fourth  Gospel  is  in  all  probability  more  correct  than  the 
first  three,  which  say  that  he  ate  the  Passover  supper  with 
his  disciples  before  he  was  crucified.  In  this  matter  the 
fourth  Gospel  is  also  confirmed  by  two  of  the  earliest  and 
least  questioned  portions  of  the  New  Testament :  first,  the 
apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  calls  Jesus  the  Passover  slain 
for  us ;  and,  secondly,  the  book  of  Kevelation,  written  pro- 

*  It  Ib  necesBary  here  to  depart  from  the  Authorized  Version,  particulariy 
when  it  speaks  of  **  the  Prexmration  day,"  since  in  the  Gh'eek  it  is  simply  **  the 
Preparation,"  and  the  Syriac  Version,  as  already  quoted,  makes  it  rather  *Uhe 
Preparation  night." 

t  See  B.  H.  Lindo*s  Jewish  Calendar. 
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bably  by  the  apostle  John,  in  chap.  v.  6,  compares  him  to 
a  Lamb  slain.  Both  writers  must  be  understood  to  mean 
that  his  death  took  place  shortly  before  the  Passover  supper. 
The  fixing  the  day  of  the  week  is  chiefly  interesting  in  so 
fer  as  it  §igrees  with  the  train  of  reasoning  by  which  we  fix 
the  year.  The  astronomical  argument,  founded  upon  our 
supposing  A.D.  29  to  be  the  year  of  the  crucifixion,  gives 
ns  Saturday,  the  16th  of  April,  for  the  Passover;  and  of 
the  three  traditions  recorded  by  Clement,  that  which  best 
agrees  with  this  gives  us  Thursday,  the  l^th  of  April,  for 
the  crucifixion ;  and  then  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  furnished  by  the  Gospels  leans  also  to  a 
Thursday. 

The  strongest  objection  to  our  train  of  reasoning  is,  that 
the  preparation,  irapatrrcv^,  is  the  distinct  name  of  Friday 
evening  in  Josephus  and  in  some  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  as  being  the  preparation  for  the  Sabbath ;  and 
hence  it  came  to  mean  the  whole  day  Friday.  But  it  will 
be  observed  that  of  the  four  Gospels  John  certainly  does 
not  so  use  the  word ;  he  speaks  of  the  preparation  for  the 
Passover,  not  the  preparation  for  the  Sabbath.  Clement 
and  TertuUian  do  not  so  understand  it,  as  they  do  not  pro- 
pose Friday  for  the  crucifixion.  Moreover,  it  seems  impro- 
bable that  Matthew  should  be  so  using  it  He  speaks  of 
"  the  morrow,  which  is  after  the  preparation."  Now  if  that 
had  been  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  he  would  certainly 
have  said  so,  and  not  have  used  such  an  indirect  mode  of 
describing  it.  Mark,  indeed,  does  explain  the  preparation 
as  a  irpoa^fiaroy,  or  evening  before  a  Sabbath.  But  that 
does  not  prove  that  he  means  Friday  evening,  because  other 
solemn  days  besides  Saturday  were  sometimes  called  Sab- 
baths. Thus  in  Leviticus  xvL  81  and  xxiii.  32,  the  fast 
day  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  is  called  a  Sabbath ; 
and  the  Sabbath  spoken  of  in  Leviticus  xxiii  ]1,  16,  is 
understood  to  mean  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan,  the  great  day 
of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread.  And  again,  the  "  second- 
first  Sabbath  "*  spoken  of  in  Luke  vl  1,  must  be  understood 
to  mean,  not  a  Saturday,  but  a  new-moon  day  in  one  of 
those  months  to  which  the  Jewish  calendar  allows  two  new- 
moon  days.  Luke  alone  declares  the  Preparation  to  be 
Friday  evening  by  saying  that  a  Sabbath  was  dawning. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  objection  that 
the  preparation  for  the  Passover  was  killing  the  lamb  for 
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the  supper,  which  took  place  on  the  same  day,  a  few  hours 
before  sunset,  because  that  is  contradicted  by  Mark  and 
Luke,  who  place  it  in  the  evening  after  the  sunset,  and  by 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  Gospels,  which  by  the  word  Geh- 
revah  shews  that  it  took  place  in  the  dark. 

Such,  then,  are  the  difficulties  in  determining  the  day  of 
the  crucifixion,  and  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  first  three  Gospels  say  that  it  was  after 
the  Passover ;  the  fourth  says  that  it  was  before  the  Pass- 
over ;  and  external  historical  testimony,  as  we  have  shewn, 
decides  in  favour  of  the  fourth.  Again,  of  the  two  occasions 
for  the  preparation,  which  was  on  the  same  day  that  the 
crucifixion  took  place,  Luke  alone  expressly  says  that  it 
was  on  Friday.  But  if  we  neglect  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
the  mention  of  the  Passover  and  unleavened  bread,  those 
Gospels,  as  well  as  John,  will  be  better  understood  by 
taking  the  preparation  spoken  of  to  be,  not  the.  Friday,  but 
the  Thursday  evening,  without  considering  for  what  it  was 
a  preparation. 

On  the  Last  Supper. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  in  the  matter  of  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  the  Passover  was  eaten,  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence rests  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  rather  than  with  the 
three  others.  If  we  now  examine  the  four  accounts  of 
dipping  the  sop  and  pointing  out  Judas  as  the  traitor,  we 
shall  see  that  there  also  the  fourth  Gospel  cames  with  it  a 
greater  appearance  of  exactness.  We  read  in  John  (xiii.  23), 
correcting  the  Authorized  Version,  "  Now  there  was  lying 
at  meat  in  Jesus's  bosom  one  of  his  disciples  whom  Jesus 
loved.  To  him  therefore  Simon  Peter  beckoned  to  ask  who 
it  was  of  whom  he  spake.  He  then,  leaning  back  on  Jesus  s 
breast,  saith  to  him.  Lord,  who  is  it  ?  Jesus  answereth.  He 
it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  the  sop  when  I  have  dipped  it 
And  after  dipping  it  he  giveth  it  to  Judas  Iscariot" 

Thus  John,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  was  lying  on 
that  part  of  the  couch  which  was  said  to  be  in  Jesus's  bosom  ; 
and  he  thought  he  was  able,  by  simply  leaning  back  hia 
head,  to  ask  Peter's  question  so  quietly  that  the  others 
should  not  hear  it  either  asked  or  answered.  But  Jesus, 
yet  more  cautious  of  being  heard,  tells  him  that  he  will 
answer  it  by  a  sign,  namely  by  giving  a  sop  to  the  suspected 
traitor.    And  he  does  so  accordingly.    Now  if  we  read  this 
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narrative  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  we  shall  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  Jesus  pointing  out  the  traitor  by  a  sign,  rather 
than  by  naming  him  openly.  I^uke  does  not  mention  the 
sign,  or  that  any  answer  was  given  to  the  question  who 
would  be  the  traitor ;  his  narrative  seems  to  be  incomplete. 
But  Matthew  and  Mark,  if  incomplete,  are  faultily  so ;  they 
mention  the  sign  of  dipping  into  the  dish,  but  fail  to  explain 
to  us  why  it  was  used.  The  fourth  Gospel  alone  does  this, 
and  thereby  gains  a  claim  to  be  thought  in  this  matter  also 
more  trustworthy  than  the  others. 

On  the  Dbiving  the  Dealers  out  of  the  Tescple-tard. 

Before  attempting  to  form  a  chronological  table  of  the 
ministiy,  which  can  be  formed  for  the  fourth  Gospel  only, 
we  must  consider  one  important  passage  in  which  John  is 
contradicted  by  the  three  other  evangelista  This  is  in  the 
driving  the  dealers  out  of  the  temple-yard  shortly  before  a 
Passover.  John  places  this  at  the  beginning  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  others  at  the  end.  Here,  I  think,  we  may  safely 
rely  on  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  and  consider  the  passage 
in  John  (iL  13 — iii  21)  as  being  out  of  place,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

First,  after  this  act  and  the  conversation  with  Kicodemus 
in  Jerusalem,  we  are  told,  iii.  22,  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
go  into  Judea,  which  could  hardly  be  said  at  that  time 
when  the  division  of  the  land  into  twelve  tribes  was  for- 
gotten, and  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  Galilee, 
Samaria  and  Judea.  At  that  time  Jerusalem  was  in  Judea^ 
and  travellers  could  hardly  be  described  as  going  from  Jeru- 
salem into  Judea. 

Secondly,  the  driving  the  dealers  out  of  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  with  the  approval,  which  it  must  have  had,  of  the 
surrounding  multitude,  was  an  act  of  such  political  impor- 
tance, that  we  may  well  consider  it  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  rulers  wishing  to  have  Jesus  removed  out  of  their 
way,  as  a  popular  teacher  who  was  interfering  with  their 
authority.  In  the  other  Gospels  this  act  naturally  follows 
upon  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  with  a  crowd  of 
believers  who  had  accepted  him  as  a  prophet 

Thirdly,  if  this  act  and  the  Passover  which  is  mentioned 
with  it  are  allowed  to  stand  in  their  present  place,  then 
the  fourth  Gospel  mentions  three  Passovers  as  falling  within 
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the  time  of  the  ministry.  This  would  require  us  to  allow 
to  it  a  space  of  more  than  two  years  ;  whereas  we  have  seen 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ministry  was  limited  to  one  year 
and  seven  months. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  we  may  follow  Matthew,  Mark 
and  Luke,  in  thinking  that  the  cleansing  of  the  temple-yard 
did  not  take  place  sooner  than  a  few  days  before  the  cruci- 
fixion. The  removal  of  this  act  to  a  later  part  of  the  history 
will  carry  with  it  not  only  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus, 
but  the  very  important  remark  that  it  was  already  forty- six 
years  from  when  Herod  began  to  re-build  the  temple. 

Of  our  four  histories  of  the  ministry,  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke  give  no  hint  of  the  time  of  year  in  which  any  event 
happens,  except  in  the  case  of  the  crucifixion,  and  of  one 
other  event,  which  we  see  was  at  the  time  of  the  harvest. 
But  John  has  many  s\ich  hints,  besides  mentioning  the 
occasion  of  six  Jewish  feasts.  By  the  help  of  these  we  may 
form  a  chronological  table  of  the  ministry,  at  least  for  the 
fourth  Gospel.  For  determining  the  time  occupied  by  the 
events  in  the  other  Gospels  we  have  no  such  helps ;  and  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  making  no  use 
of  the  others  except  for  two  particulars— first,  we  shall 
bowow  from  Luke  that  the  baptism  took  place  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Tiberius ;  and  we  shall  be  guided,  as  we  have 
said,  by  the  three  Synoptics,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
in  considering  Christ's  driving  the  dealers  out  of  the  temple- 
yard  as  having  happened  on  this  last  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
and  in  thinking  the  passage,  John  ii  13 — ^iii  21,  out  of  its 
proper  place,  and  in  thus  reducing  the  number  of  feasts 
mentioned  to  five. 

Table  op  Chbonology  op  Christ's  Ministby. 

A.D.  27. 

Aug.  29.  New-year*s-day,  and  the  first  day  of  the  fifteenth 

year  of  Tiberius.      Soon  afterwards  Jesus  is 
baptized  by  John,  Luke  iii.  1. 

[Note,  The  visit  to  Jemsalem  and  cleansing  the 
temple-yard' at  the  Passover  of  John  ii  13 — iii  21, 
belong  to  the  last  Passover.] 

Oct.  John  is  baptizing  in  iEnon,  John  iii  23,  probably 

before  the  rains  in  November,  when  the  crowds 
could  not  be  abroad.    Jesus  goes  into  Judea. 

z2 
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A.D.  27.      There  are  yet  four  months  to  the  harvest,  which 
Dec.  was  to  begin  in  April,  John  iv.  35.     He  is  in 

Samaria  at  Jacob's  Well 
Dec  There  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  probably  the  Dedi- 

cation, John  V.  1.    Jesus  goes  to  Jerusalem. 

AD.  28. 

Mar.  The  Passover  is  at  hand,  John  vL  4.    Jesus  is 

beyond  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

[Note,  Between  John  vL  4  and  viL  1,  the  events 
of  six  months  are  passed  over  unmeDtioned.  They 
are  described  in  the  other  Gospels,  and  assigned  to 
this  space  of  time  by  the  mention  of  the  wheat 
harvest,  which  is  in  May.  See  Matthew  xii  1 ; 
Mark  ii.  23  ;  Luke  vi.  l.J 

Sept.  .  Now  the  Jews'  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  at  hand, 
John  vii.  1.  Jesus  goes  to  Jerusalem  from 
Galilee. 

Dec.  Jesus  is  still  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 

A.D.  29.  cation,  John  x.  22. 

April    2.  The  moon  was  new  at  Jerusalem  on  Saturday, 

one  hour  after  sunset,  according  to  Professor 
Adams  and  Mr.  Hind. 

April    3.  This  is  the  first  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  being 

the  day  of  the  new  moon. 

April  10.  Jesus  arrives  in  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Pass- 
over, John  xii  1.  This  is  a  Sunday. 
In  this  week  he  drives  the  dealers  out  of  the 
temple -yard.  This  was  forty-six  years  and 
some  months  after  Herod  began  to  re-build  the 
temple,  John  iL  20.  According  to  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke,  this  waa  on  his  last  visit  to 
JerusalenL 

April  14.  On  Thursday  Jesus  is  crucified  at  noon.     It  is 

the  day  of  the  preparation  for  the  Passover, 
^ohn  xix.  14.     This  is  the  12th  day  of  Nisan. 

April  14.  On  Thursday  evening  after  sunset  was  the  pre- 
paration, or  ceremonial  search  for  leaven.  Not 
twenty- three  hours  before  the  Passover  as  usual, 
beca  Je  that  would  have  been  during  the  Sab- 
bath  ;  but  a  day  and  twenty-three  hours  before, 
as  the  Passover  was  eaten  on  Saturday  evening. 
See  the  Mishna.  During  the  night  Joseph  and 
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A,D.  29,  Nicodemus  embalm  and  bury  Jesus,  John  xix. 

38. 

April  15.  No  event  of  Friday  during  the  daylight  is  here 

mentioned.  See  Matt  xxvii  62,  whei*e  the 
obtaining  the  guard  and  sealing  the  tomb  be- 
long to  this  day. 

April  15.  At  sunset  on  Friday  the  Sabbath  begins,  when 

neither  the  preparation  nor  the  purchase  of  the 
cloth  nor  embalmment  could  have  taken  place. 

April  16.  Saturday  the  14th  day  of  Nisan,  when  the  Pass- 
over is  eaten  in  the  evening. 

April  17.  On  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  dis- 
ciples find  the  tomb  empty,  John  xx.  1.  It  is 
three  full  days,  wanting  only  six  hours,  from 
the  crucifixion  on  Thursday. 

Postscript. — The  reader  would  do  well  to  look  at  ray 
friend  Mr.  J.  J.  Tayler's  late  work  on  the  fourth  Gospel,  in 
which  he  has  done  me  the  favour  to  quote  my  opinion,  so 
far  as  I  had  then  published  it,  that  the  external  evidence 
was  on  the  side  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  rather  than  of  the  first 
three,  in  regard  to  the  day  of  the  Passover  in  the  year  of 
the  crucifixion.  Mr.  Tayler  does  not  think  my  reasoning 
conclusiva  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  year  of  the  crucifixion 
is  not  known  with  such  certainty  as  to  allow  us  to  found 
an  astronomical  argument  upon  it;  and  that  the  fourth 
Gospel,  while  agreeing,  as  he  believes,  with  the  Synoptists 
as  to  the  days  of  the  week,  has,  for  reasons  which  he  thinks 
are  not  obscurely  indicated  by  it,  put  the  crucifixion  on  the 
l^th  of  Nisan,  instead  of  on  the  15th,  where  he  thinks  the 
Synoptists  put  it,  or  on  the  12th,  where  I  put  it ;  and  fur- 
ther that  the  fourth  Gospel  cannot  be  quoted  as  historical 
authority  against  the  other  three.  But  1  would  remark  on 
the  other  side,  that  while  Mr.  Tayler  has  rightly  shewn  that 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  fourth  Gospel  cannot  be  those 
of  the  apostle  John,  yet  it  is  very  possible  th^t  the  writer 
may  have  received  from  the  apostle,  or  elsewhere,  accurate 
information  about  the  Last  Supper,  aYid  may  have  used  that 
information  in  his  nan^ative,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
was  giving  to  the  speeches  the  colour  of  his  own  philosopby. 

Samuel  Shakpe. 
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IL— THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

The  few  words  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article 
give  rise  to  some  of  the  most  difiBcult  and  complicated 
questions  that  can  agitate  the  human  mind.  What  is  the 
kingdom  of  God?  What  is  its  fundamental  idea?  How  is 
it  constituted  ?  Of  whom  is  it  composed  ?  Where  is  it  to 
be  found  ?  What  are  its  conditions  of  citizenship  ?  By  what 
laws  is  it  governed,  and  by  whom  are  its  laws  administered  ? 
What  are  its  relations  to  other  kingdoms  ?  These  questions 
may  receive  almost  infinitely  various  answers  according  to 
men's  religious  and  intellectual  culture,  and,  we  may  add, 
according  to  their  interests  and  prejudices.  Admitting  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  be  a  very  solemn  reality,  yet  men  can 
describe  it  no  farther  than  they  have  been  permitted  to 
explore  it,  and  their  views  must  partake  of  the  imperfection 
of  human  observation  and  thought ;  and  it  is  with  much 
diffidence  that  we  direct  attention  to  an  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject which  seems  to  us  peculiarly  important  at  the  present 
day. 

We  cannot  attempt,  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  to 
discuss  all  the  questions  indicated  above,  or  even  any  one 
of  them  exhaustively.  We  would  only  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  fundamental  conception  which  we  ought  to 
form  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  leaving  it  to  the  thoughtful 
reader  to  test  the  soundness  of  our  conclusion,  and  to  deduce 
those  consequences  which  bear  more  directly  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  the  other  questions  which  might  be  brought  under 
consideratioa 

To  those  who  look  to  Christ  as  the  greatest  of  spiritual 
teachers,  and  who  feel  that  his  words  shed  a  light  upon 
their  own  thought,  it  will  not  appear  an  erroneous  method 
of  gaining  instruction  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  his  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  so  easy  a  task  as  it  might  appear,  for  the  evidence  on 
the  subject  is  somewhat  conflicting;  and  although  "the 
kingdom  of  God,"  or  synonymous  expressions,  occur  upwards 
of  one  hundred  times  in  the  four  Gospels,  yet  we  are  rather 
informed  of  the  general  principles  of  its  government  and 
progress  than  furnished  with  any  precise  notion  of  its  nature 
and  constitutioa  Even  in  asserting  that  any  obscurity  rests 
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upon  this  subject  we  find  ourselves  already  at  variance  with 
the  author  of  a  recent  anonymous  work,  which  has  deservedly 
attracted  a  large  share  of  attention.  We  refer  to  the  author 
of  "  Ecce  Homo/'  whose  freshness  of  thought  and  clearness 
of  style  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  views,  and  whose  un- 
pretending and  earnest  confidence  in  his  own  conclusions 
almost  disarms  the  criticism  of  the  reader.  To  him  appa- 
rently there  is  no  obscurity.  Christ's  plan  is  presented  in 
sharply-defined  outlines,  and  the  possibility  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  is  hardly  contemplated,  or  noticed  only  to  be 
dismissed  as  absurd.  This  writer  represents  upon  the  point 
in  question,  certainly  with  an  original  vigour  and  delightful 
absence  of  conventional  phittses,  what  we  believe  is  the 
ordinary  view ;  and  it  may  be  worth  our  while  briefly  to 
examine  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  But  first  let  us 
have  the  view  itself  distinctly  before  us. 

In  his  chapter  on  "  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  the  writer  suc- 
cinctly describes  Christ's  conception  in  the  following  words: 
**  He  conceived  the  theocracy  restored  as  it  had  been  in  the 
time  of  David,  with  a  visible  monarch  at  its  head,  and  that 
monarch  himself"*  Again,  he  says  that  Christ's  object 
was  "  to  create  a  new  society  which  should  stand  in  a  pecu- 
liar relation  to  God,  and  which  should  have  a  legislation 
different  from  and  higher  than  that  which  springs  up  in 
secular  states  ;'f  and  this  society  was  "  the  Christian 
Church."  X  "  He  undertook  to  be  the  Father  of  an  everlasting 
state,  and  the  Legislator  of  a  world-wide  society."  §  "  Christ 
announced  himself  as  the  Founder  and  Legislator  of  a  new 
Society." II  So  he  speaks  in  different  places  of  a  "divine 
society,"  and  afl&rms  that  "  to  organize  a  society,  and  to  bind 
the  members  of  it  together  by  the  closest  ties,  were  the 
business  of"  Christ's  Ufe.^  That  the  idea  of  a  society  is 
with  the  writer  fundamental  appears  still  more  plainly 
when  ho  says,  "  When  the  Divine  Society  was  established 
and  organized,  what  did  he  expect  it  to  accomplish  ?  To 
the  question  we  may  suppose  he  would  have  answered, 
The  object  of  the  Divine  Society  is  that  God's  will  may  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven."**  Thus  we  gather 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 

— —  -  -  _  ,  ■  —      —  I.--.     -      -■■■    ■■■    — 
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Christian  Church  regarded  as  a  definite?  organized  commu- 
nit)'-;  and  as  still  further  fixing  that  idea,  we  must  not 
forget  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  baptism  is  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  citizenship  in  that  kingdom.  In 
other  words,  the  kingdom  of  <jrod  is  a  visible  kingdom  which 
exists  on  certain  definite  part«  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
which  you  may  formally  enter  on  a  given  day,  but  to  which 
you  cannot  be  admitted  unbaptized. 

Our  author  is,  if  possible,  still  more  explicit  in  asserting 
that  Christ  determined  to  be  the  visible  monarch  of  this 
kingdom,  and  that  in  no  metaphorical  sense.  He  says, 
"Christ  laid  claim  to  the  royal  title  ;"*  "he  calls  himself 
habitually  King  and  Master  ;"-f-  he  "  continued  to  speak  of 
himself  as  king,  and  that  with  such  consistency  and  clear- 
ness, that  those  who  were  nearest  to  his  person  understood 
him  most  literally  ;'l  he  "  presented  himself  to  the  nation 
as  their  king;"§  "he  took  his  title  from  the  community 
he  founded  and  ruled,  and  called  himself  king;"||  "Christ 
in  describing  himself  as  a  king,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
king  of  the  kingdom  of  God — in  other  words,  as  a  king  re- 
presenting the  majesty  of  the  Invisible  King  of  a  theocracy 
— ^claimed  the  character,  first  of  Founder,  next  of  Legislator, 
thirdly,  in  a  certain  high  and  peculiar  sense,  of  Judge,  of  a 
new  divine  society."^ 

So  confident  is  the  writer  in  the  soundness  of  this  posi- 
tion, that  he  quietly  states  that  in  assuming  it  he  has  not 
"entered  into  controvertible  matter," •♦  and  that  to  dispute 
it  is  possible  "  only  to  those  who  altogether  deny  the  credi- 
bility of  the  extant  biographies  of  Christ."-j-+  And  he  seems 
to  consider  it  peculiarly  meritorious  that  he  has  "  not  rested 
upon  single  passages,  nor  drawn  upon  the  fourth  Gospel."  JJ 
Perhaps  if  lie  had  depended  upon  "  single  passages,"  and 
sounded  the  depths  of  "  the  fourth  Gospel,"  he  might  have 
been  somewhat  shaken  in  his  conviction.  It  is  generally 
considered  a  sound  method  to  base  one's  judgment  upon 
facts ;  and  in  a  question  of  this  kind  it  is  particularly 
necessary,  for  general  impressions,  although  useful  to  give 
breadth  to  the  view,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  tinged  by 
our  prejudices.     Those  who  believe  in  the  saving  efficacy 
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of  a  Church,  and  the  necessity  of  an  outward  symbol  like 
baptism,  will  probably  derive  from  the  Gospels  a  very  dif- 
ferent impression  from  that  of  one  who  conceives  that 
special  organizations  can  be  nothing  higher  than  the  earthly 
and  temporary  auxiliaries  of  the  great  spiritual  kingdom. 
On  each  side  our  views  may  be  coloured,  and  surely  the 
correcting  process  must  be  an  appeal  to  single  passages. 

How,  then,  is  the  statement  justified  that  Christ  "calls 
himself  habitually  king,"  and  '*  had  his  royal  title  often  in 
his  mouth"?  This  statement  must  be  the  result  of  impres- 
sion; the  facts  dive  these:  Christ  once  speaks  of  "the  Son 
of  Man"  as  "king,"  in  a  passage  where  he  speaks  of  men 
as  "sheep**  and  "goats;**  and  he  repeats  the  title  before  the 
conclusion  of  what  may  perhaps  be  justly  regarded  as  a 
parable.  We  refer  to  the  description  of  the  final  judgment  * 
Twice  the  title  is  applied  to  him  by  others ;  once  by  Na- 
thanael,"!"  and  once  by  the  crowd  that  escorted  him  with  ^ 
acclamations  to  Jerusalem  ;|  and  he  did  not  disclaim  the 
title.  Once,  at  his  trial  before  Pilate,  he  admits  the  title.  § 
To  this  we  must  add  the  number  of  times  in  which  he  refers 
to  his  kingdom.  These  appear  to  be  four :  once  he  men- 
tions the  kingdom  of  "the  Son  of  Man,*'  in  the  explanation 
of  a  parable; II  once  he  speaks  of  the  "coming**  of  "the 
Son  of  Man"  "in  his  kingdom  ;**^  once  he  uses  the  words 
"  my  kingdom,"  when  he  appoints  a  kingdom  to  his  apostles 
and  promises  that  they  shall  eat  and  drink  at  his  table, 
and  sit  on  thrones  ;**  and,  lastly,  .he  speaks  of  "  my  king- 
dom,** when  he  explains  to  Pilate  that  it  was  not  one  which 
need  excite  Eoman  jealousy.f  f  This  is  certainly  very  slender 
evidence  on  which  to  base  the  strong  assertions  of  Ecce 
Homo,  and  will  probably  be  considered  sui-prisingly  small 
when  we  remember  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The 
Jews  seem  to  have  expected  the  "  theocracy"  to  be  "  restored 
as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  David,  with  a  visible  monarch 
at  its  head ;"  and  the  exercise  of  actual  sovereignty  pro- 
bably formed  in  their  minds  the  most  distinguished  func- 

•  Matt.  xxT.  31—46.  +  John  i.  49. 

t  Lake  xix.  38  and  John  xii.  13. 

§  Matt,  xzvii.  11 ;  Mark  xv.  2;  Luke  xxiii.  3;  John  xriii.  37. 
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tion  of  the  MessiaL  In  the  midst  of  such  an  expectation 
it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  even  in  dealing 
with  attached  followers,  to  infuse  a  more  spiritual  concep- 
tion, and  to  raise  the  mind  to  the  idea  that  the  Christ  was 
not  "  Son  of  David,"  but  "  Son  of  God,"  and  that  he  came 
'*  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  as  a  ransom."  In  unfolding  his  own  thoughts,  Jesus 
would  naturally,  and  almost  inevitably,  adopt  to  some  ex- 
tent the  language  of  the  time,  both  because  it  would  be 
most  familiar  to  himself,  and  because  it  is  necessary  for  a 
popular  teacher  to  attach  his  ideas  to  those  which  already 
exist  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  he  should  on  four  occasions  speak  of  his  rule 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  him  under  the  figure  of  a 
kingdom,  and  that  he  should  twice  allow  the  ascription  to 
him  of  the  title  of  king  to  pass  without  notice.  This  cer- 
tainly does  not  amount  to  an  habitual  claim  of  the  royal 
title  in  a  literal  sense. 

This  evidence  is  still  further  weakened  when  we  examine 
the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  this  regal  lan- 
guage. This  language  is  unquestionably  used  to  a  certain 
extent  in  a  figurative  sense.  Thus  the  word  "reign"  is 
employed  in  reference  to  sin  and  death  by  St.  Paul  ;*  but 
what  is  more  remarkable,  the  same  word,  "  reign,"  is  in  the 
whole  New  Testament  applied  twice  to  Christ,f  and  six 
times  to  his  followers.  J  Beyond  the  four  Gospels  the  title 
"  king"  is  twice  given  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,§  and  three 
times  to  himself ;  once  in  a  charge  brought  against  St  Paul 
before  the  authorities  at  Thessalonica^  ||  a  charge  of  high 
treason  being  the  one  to  which  they  were  most  likely  to  pay 
serious  attention ;  and  twice  in  that  very  imaginative  book 
the  Apocalypse.^  •  These  instances  may  help  to  justify  us 
in  supposing  that  the  words  "king"  and  "kingdom"  may 
be  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  in  reference  to  Christ,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  classed  among  the  numerous  comparisons 
by  which  the  great  Teacher  endeavours  to  raise  our  minds 
to  the  apprehension  of  spiritual  truth. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  somewhat  more  fuUy  almost  the 

♦  EomaDs  ▼.  14,  17,  21,  and  vi.  12.  t  Luke  i.  33,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  25. 

t  Rom.  V.  17 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  8 ;  Kev.  v.  10,  xx.  4  and  6  (tbese  two  verses  im- 
ply also  the  reign  of  Christ),  and  Rev.  xxii.  5. 
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only  piece  of  evidence  which  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo" 
brings  in  support  of  his  incontrovertible  position.  He  alludes 
to  the  explanation  at  which  we  have  hinted,  and  concludes 
his  remarks  thus :  ''  It  is  clear  that  this  assumption  of 
royalty  was  the  ground  of  his  execution.  The  inscription 
which  was  put  upon  his  cross  ran,  This  is  Jesus,  ttie  King 
of  the  Jews,  He  had  himself  provoked  this  accusation  of 
rebellion  against  the  Eoinan  government:  he  must  have 
known  that  the  language  he  used  would  be  interpreted  so. 
Was  there,  then,  nothing  substantial  in  the  royalty  he 
claimed?  Did  he  die  for  a  metaphor T*  This  appears  to 
us  a  singularly  one-sided  account  of  Christ's  trial  and  exe- 
cutioa  There  is  no  hint  of  any  but  the  one  charge  against 
him ;  and  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  that  this  chaise  arose 
from  the  watchfulness  of  the  Boman  authorities,  and  that 
his  death  was  inflicted  with  their  full  sanction  and  approval 
Again  we  must  appeal  to  facts.  The  four  narratives  of  the 
trial  are  in  some  minor  details  inconsistent  with  one  ano- 
ther ;  but  on  the  whole  they  agree,  and  in  an  interesting 
way  supplement  one  another's  deficiencies.  The  following 
statements,  we  think,  will  be  found  correct  The  claims 
of  Jesus,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  do  not  appear  in 
the  least  to  h^ve  awakened  Roman  jealousy.  Even  the 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the  crowds  shouted, 
"  Blessed  is  the  king  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
was  allowed  to  pass  as  an  innocent  occurrence  in  connec- 
tion with  the  national  feast  The  accusation  of  rebellion 
originated  with  the  Jews,  and  was  forced  by  them  on  the 
unwilling  attention  of  the  Eoman  government ;  and  when 
Pilate  investigated  the  case,  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  the  charge  was  false,  so  that  if  any  explanation  was 
required  of  the  title  which  Jesus  admitted,  it  is  evident 
that  sufficient  was  given  to  establish  the  frivolity  of  the 
accusation.  Being  a  weak  and  unprincipled  man,  Pilate 
sacrificed  Jesus  to  popular  clamour,  and  endeavoured  to 
ease  his  conscience  by  publicly  declaring  his  conviction  of 
the  perfect  innocence  of  his  victim,  and  throwing  the  re- 
sponsibility on  others.  The  charge  itself,  or  what  we  may 
presume  to  be  the  substance  of  it,  is  given  in  one  of  the 
accounts,"!"  and  from  it  we  may  judge  both  of  its  truthful- 

♦  P.  28.  +  Luke  xxiu.  2. 
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ness  and  its  origin.  One  clause  of  the  indictment  accuses 
Christ  of  "  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Csesar.**  This  clause 
was  a  simple  falsehood;  may  not  the  others  have ^ been 
highly  coloured  ?  The  main  charge  is  expressed  thus : 
"  Saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ,  a  king ;"  and  this  way 
of  stating  it  suggests  that  the  appended  title,  "  king,"  was 
added  only  by  way  of  malicious  inference  from  the  name  of 
''Christ,"  because  "the  Christ"  was  expected  to  be  a  king. 
In  order  to  accomplish  their  ends  it  was  necessary  for  his 
enemies  to  concoct  some  plausible  charge  to  bring  before 
Pilate,  for  they  had  not  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of 
life  and  death ;  and  the  charge  of  making  himself  king  was 
the  one  most  likely  to  engage  the  interest  of  a  Soman 
governor.  So  palpable,  however,  was  the  fabrication,  and 
so  unsupported  by  evidence,  that  Pilate  perceived  that  envy 
was  its  real  ground.  So  much  for  the  charge  prepared  for 
Eoman  ears :  what  was  the  oftence  for  which  the  Jews  con- 
demned him  themselves  ?  The  author  of  Ecce  Homo  says 
"the  Jews  procured  his  execution,*'  because  "they  coidd 
not  forgive  him  for  claiming  royalty,  and  at  the  same  time 
rejecting  the  use  of  physical  force."*  In  the  Gospels  the 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  before  the  high-priest  contain 
no  allusion  to  any  such  ground  of  umbrage.  There  is  no 
hint  of  the  assumption  of  royalty  till  it  becomes  necessary 
to  obtain  the  Eoman  sanction  ;  and  according  to  one  account 
they  ingenuously  confessed  to  Pilate  that  the  real  cause  of 
their  dislike  was  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God.'f- 
At  the  opening  of  the  trial  his  enemies  seem  to  have  been 
rather  perplexed  to  find  any  charge  capable  of  support 
The  evidence  of  suborned  witnesses  broke  down.  A  state- 
ment that  he  had  threatened  to  destroy  the  temple  seemed 
likely  to  be  successful ;  but  according  to  one  account  this 
also  failed.  At  last  they  convicted  him  for  blasphemy,  be- 
cause in  their  presence  he  admitted  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
God. 

Such,  then,  is  the  evidence  that  Christ  claimed  to  be  "  a 
visible  monarch,"  literally  "a  king,"  and  that  he  "attached 
great  importance"  J  to  the  royal  title.  He  died,  not  for  a 
metaphor,  not  even  because  he  said  that  he  was  a  king,  for 
on  this  charge  Pilate  repeatedly  declared  that  there  was  no 

♦  P.  29.  t  John  xix.  7.  t  P.  28. 
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ground  for  anything  but  an  acquittal,  but  because  religious 
natred  had  determined  that  he  should  be  murdered,  with  a 
due  appearance  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  main- 
tenance of  justice ;  and  had  resolved  that  the  ears  of  hypo- 
crites should  no  more  tingle  with  his  rebukes,  or  formalists 
feel  abashed  beneath  his  sincere  and  searching  eye. 

With  this  examination  falls  also  the  principal  evidence 
that  Christ  regarded  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  definite  orga- 
nized society.  Hardly  any  evidence  is  oflfered  of  this  posi- 
tion, except  the  fact  that  the  Jews  regarded  the  theocracy 
from  this  point  of  view.  No  single  passage  is  adduced 
which  forces  upon  us  such  an  interpretatioa  The  words 
themselves  do  not  require  it,  and  probably  require  it  less  in 
the  Greek  than  in  the  English,  the  word  translated  "king- 
dom" denoting  not  so  much  the  community  ruled  by  a 
king,  as  the  abstract  idea  of  sovereignty  or  kingship.  The 
word  "  church"  would  be  more  definite ;  but  as  Christ  speaks 
of  his  church  only  once  in  the  whole  of  the  four  Gospels,* 
we  may  perhaps  infer  that  he  did  not  attach  any  primary 
importance  to  the  idea 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  only  evidence  of  a  very  un- 
substantial character  is  adduced  in  behalf  of  the  ordinary 
interpretation,  which  identifies  the  kingdom  of  God  with 
the  Christian  church.  This  interpretation  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  simple  assumption,  which  sometimes  requires  a  forced 
explanation  of  Christ's  words,  and  frequently  conceals  the 
breadth  and  spirituality  of  his  views.  It  is  not  pretended, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  he  gives  any  precise  definition 
of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  maintained 
that,  because,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen, 
he  regarded  that  kingdom  as  a  reality,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed an  expression  which  was  in  general  use,  he  accepted 
the  current  Jewish  ideas  on  the  subject.  Our  knowledge  of 
a  reality  may  continually  inci*ease ;  and  accordingly,  while 
we  retain  the  same  name  in  order  to  denote  the  sameness 
of  the  real  object,  the  ideas  which  the  name  excites  in  our 
minds  may  undergo  a  constant  variation.  Thus  we  all  apply 
the  same  name,  God,  to  the  Supreme  Being,  though  some 
may  regard  Him  as  capricious  and  unjust,  others  as  all- 
loving  and  all-righteous.    The  retention  of  the  same  name 

*  Matt.  xYi.  18. 
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represents  our  common  conviction  that  God  is  a  reality  in- 
dependent of  our  thoughts  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  argue 
that,  because  any  one  speaks  of  God,  he  therefore  accepts 
all  the  popular  conceptions  of  Him.  In  the  same  manner, 
Christ  might  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  God  without  at  all 
intending  to  sanction  the  popular  impression ;  for  the  reality 
remains  the  same,  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  sensual  para- 
dise, an  organized  church,  or  an  unseen  spiritual  rule. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  precise  definition,  what  is 
the  proper  method  of  ascertaining  Christ's  fundamental  idea 
of  God's  kingdom  ?  Is  it  not  patiently  to  examine  every 
single  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  it,  and  discover,  if 
possible,  the  one  underlying  thought  which  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  meaning  to  them  all  ?  And  in  making  such  an 
examination,  ought  we  not  to  attach  the  most  importance 
to  the  most  original  and  characteristic  sayings,  and  to  make 
some  allowance  for  figures  and  modes  of  expression  which 
were  current  at  the  time,  or  would  arise  naturally  out  of 
prevailing  ideas  ?  This  induction  of  instances  and  weighing 
of  their  relative  importance,  this  rigorous  testing  of  our 
theory  by  single  passages,  is  surely  the  only  legitimate  way 
of  conducting  our  inquiry,  and  alone  can  lead  to  a  correct 
result.  It  would,  however,  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to 
attempt  here  such  an  examination  as  has  been  proposed ; 
and  it  wiU  be  better,  simply  gathering  up  results,  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  different  interpretation  from  that  ordi- 
narily given,  and  to  leave  it  to  his  own  patience  and  inge- 
nuity to  test  its  accuracy  by  a  careful  examination. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  simply  that  of  the  reign  of  God  in  the  human 
soul.  We  believe  that  Christ  conceived  a  spiritual  theocracy, 
with  an  invisible  monarch  at  its  head,  and  that  monai*ch 
God  This  is  what  the  words  themselves  naturally  suggest ; 
and  whatever  else  may  be  included,  or  whatever  inferences 
we  may  draw,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  this  idea  is 
primary  and  essential.  Granting  that  the  sovereignty  of 
God  is  to  be  found  only  in  some  definite  oiganized  commu- 
nity, still  a  community  in  which  men  did  not  religiously 
acknowledge  that  sovereignty  could  not  be  spoken  of  with 
any  propriety  as  "  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  and  therefore  the 
idea  of  the  divine  rule  is  more  fundamental  than  that  of 
a  divine  society,  and  we  must  never,  by  fixing  our  attention 
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too  exclusively  on  the  latter,  allow  our  vision  of  the  former 
to  be  obscured. 

Adopting  this  as  our  central  thought,  it  is  easy  to  arrive 
at  oile  or  two  derivative  meanings.  The  idea  of  the  divine 
rule  passes  by  a  natural  transition  into  that  of  the  principles 
and  dispositions  adapted  to,  or  induced  by,  the  divine  rule ; 
and  hence  "  the  kingdom  of  God"  may  denote  the  reign  of 
truth  and  goodness  in  the  human  souL  In  this  sense  it  is 
almost  synonymous  with  what,  in  modern  phraseology,  we ' 
call  the  spiritual  or  religious  life.  Adopting  this  meaning, 
we  can  understand  the  expression,  "  receive  the  kingdom  of 
Grod,"  a  form  of  words  which  is  hardly  applicable  to  a  com- 
munity. We  may  receive  truths  or  principles,  but  it  would 
be  harsh  to  speak  of  receiving  the  Christian  church  as  a 
little  child.  We  may  explain  also  in  this  sense  St  Paul's 
words,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power ;'  * 
the  religious  life  does  not  consist  of  empty  professions,  but 
is  a  living  force  in  the  heart  And  again,  "  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and  peace 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ;'f  the  religious  life  is  not  com- 
posed of  scruples  about  particular  kinds  of  food,  but  of  holy 
and  tranquil  dispositions.  This  meaning  will  be  found 
applicable  to  a  large  portion  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  many 
of  the  parables  about  the  kingdom  ot  God  admit  of  an  easy 
and  unirced  explanation  whL  we  regard  them  as  descriiJ 
tive  of  the  progress  of  goodness  and  truth  in  the  souls  of 
men. 

Other  modes  of  expression  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
word  "  king"  is  a  relative  t^rm.  Sovereignty  implies  not 
only  a  person  by  whom  it  is  exercised,  but  also  a  people 
over  whom  it  is  exercised,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  terri- 
tory in  which  the  people  live.  Hence  we  hear  of  entering 
the  kingdom  of  God,  of  sitting  down,  and  eating  and  drink- 
ing in  it,  and  even  of  its  keys,  as  though  it  were  a  fortified 
territory  with  a  gate.  These  expressions  may  no  doubt  be 
interpreted  as  referring  to  the  Christian  church ;  but  if  we 
accept  them  as  figurative,  the  figure  is  certainly  not  strained 
or  far-fetched.  Even  in  our  less  imaginative  country  and 
age,  we  may  speak,  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  of 
entering  the  kingdom  of  truth,  of  p&ssiug  the  narrow  gate- 

♦  1  Cor.  iT.  20.  +  Bom.  xiv.  17. 
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ways  of  knowledge  or  goodness,  and  even  of  sitting  down 
to  participate  in  "  the  feast  of  reason."  In  using  such  lan- 
guage we  do  not  ascribe  locality  literally  to  truth,  or  propose 
to  enrol  our  names  in  the  books  of  a  society. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  God's  rule  implies  neces- 
sarily a  people  whom  He  rules,  an.d  that  therefore  we  arrive, 
in  the  most  literal  sense,  at  the  idea  of  a  community,  even 
if  that  idea  be  not  the  fundamental  one.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied,  that  although  God's  kingdom  implies  a  people 
over  whom  He  reigns,  yet  this  people  need  not  form  a 
definite  organized  society ;  and  it  is  a  q^uestion  which  de- 
mands careful  consideration,  whether  the  people  of  God, 
"  the  sons  of  the  kingdom,"  as  ChrLst  calls  them,  constitute 
a  determinate  or  an  indeterminate  community. 

This  inquiry  is  so  closely  cojmected  with  the  former  part 
of  our  investigation,  that  we  must  pause,  not  indeed  to  give 
it  a  full  discussion,  but  to  point  out,  in  regard  to  it,  the 
natural  deduction  from  our  central  thought.  If  the  king- 
dom of  God  be  really  the  reign  of  God  in  the  soul,  it  is  an 
obvious  inference  from  this  fundamental  idea  that  its  one 
condition  of  citizenship  must  be  a  surrender  of  the  human 
will  to  the  divine,  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  acknowledgment 
that  God  is  the  King  to  whom  an  absolute  obedience  is 
due.  It  is  true,  men's  obedience  may  be  imperfect,  their 
conceptions  rude,  their  knowledge  of  God's  will  incomplete. 
But  if  with  earnest  purpose  and  endeavour  they  maintain 
their  loyalty,  they  assuredly  may  be  reckoned  among  those 
who  do  the  will  of  God  and  stand  within  the  borders  of 
His  kingdom.  Accordingly  we  find  that  this  is  the  one 
condition  which  Christ  lays  down  for  admission  to  the 
kingdom  of  God — "Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  These  are 
words  of  weighty  import,  not  wrapt  in  any  figurative  ob- 
scurity, but  bearing  the  clear,  strong  mark  of  the  greatest 
among  souls.  If  men  enthrone  God  in  their  hearts,  and 
worship  Him  in  spirit,  till  the  commandments  of  His  love 
seem  inscribed  in  living  flame  upon  their  souls,  then  they 
will  be  within  His  kingdom,  and  need  not  wait  for  any 
ghostly  ordinance  to  confirm  their  admission ;  but  if  they 
disown  His  sovereignty,  violate  His  law,  and  make  their 
own  will  supreme,  then,  though  the  oldest  and  proudest  of 
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churches  may  claim  them  as  its  own,  they  will  be  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  we  are  thus  furnished  with 
the  true  condition  of  citizenship,  can  we  pretend  to  deter- 
mine the  subjects  of  6od*s  kingdom  by  their  sect  or  their 
locality?  Are  they  not  rather  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  globe,  some  within,  some  without,  every  possible  reli- 
gious organization  ?  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  an  inde- 
terminate community  of  the  people  of  God,  which  transcends 
the  limits  of  all  our  artificial  plans,  which  is  broader  than 
all  visible  churches,  and  which,  like  a  viewless  spirit,  slips 
away  and  escapes  us  whenever  we  attempt  to  confine  it 
within  the  bands  of  our  most  carefully  devised  schemes, 
and  to  throw  around  its  whole  extent  the  line  of  even  the 
most  comprehensive  and  catholic  association. 

The  thought  of  the  people  of  God  opens,  however,  ano- 
ther meaning  which  the  words  under  discussion  may,  we 
think,  sometimes  bear.  A  society  in  which  every  member 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  in  which  the 
reign  of  evil  principles  should  have  utterly  passed  away, 
could  alone  satisfy  our  aspirations.  So  long  as  sin  and 
falsehood  assert  their  power,  good  men  sigh  for  a  better 
land.  Our  hopes  look  forward  to  an  ideal  society  in  hea- 
ven: and  in  the  New  Testament  an  indefinite  time  is 
spoken  of,  called  "the  completion  of  the  age*'  (translated 
"the  end  of  the  world"),  when  the  righteous  shall  shine  as 
the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,  and  the  evil  be 
exiled  into  their  own  darkness.  "The  kingdom  of  God" 
is,  we  think,  sometimes  used  in  a  pre-eminent  sense  to 
denote  this  ideal  society,  this  gathering  of  the  saints  from 
the  four  winds,  when — ^to  borrow  the  ancient  form  of  con- 
ception— Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets,  shall 
meet  the  great  company  of  the  elect.  This  interpretation 
would  apply  most  readily  to  a  few  passages  in  which  the 
kingdom  is  spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  an  inheritance. 
In  his  description  of  the  last  judgment,  Christ  speaks  of  the 
righteous  as  inheriting  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  describes  by  these  words 
their  entrance  into  the  final  blessedness  of  the  good,  in  that 
world  where  no  wicked  shall  be  found.  There  are  also  a 
few  passages  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  which  he  affirms  that 
persons  guilty  of  certain  sins  "  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God ;'"  and  this  statement  may  be  understood  as  a 
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warning  that  they  shall  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  admis- 
sion to  the  ideal  society  of  the  blessed,  and  God  will  not 
-acknowledge  them  when  He  gathers  His  own  to  Himselt 

The  passages  about  inheritance,  however,  dimly  shadow 
forth  a  broader  and  higher  truth.  The  faithful  discharge 
of  the  great  duties  of  life  is  the  needful  proof  of  our  loyalty 
to  Grod,  and  only  by  fidelity  can  men  become  possessors 
of  the  divine  realm  of  sinless  purity  and  cloudless  truth. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  every  gross  form  of  wickedness  is 
utterly  and  for  ever  inconsistent  with  any  heartfelt  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  reign  in  the  soul,  and  no  man  can  attain 
to  real  religious  eminence  who  violates  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality.  The  mention  of  inheritance  conveys 
also  this  further  thought^ — Gk>d's  children  may  share  in  his 
beneficent  rula  To  inherit  a  kingdom  is  to  become  a  king ; 
and  where  God's  Spirit  holds  dominion,  it  makes  its  royal 
power  felt  through  him  who  is  a  son  and  heir  of  God. 
Hence  "  the  sons  of  the  kingdom"  are  themselves  kings, 
and  by  their  unfeigned  submission  to  the  Lord  of  all  become 
in  their  own  persons  invested  with  lordship.  This  lordly 
power  shall  not  be  exercised  by  the  bad  and  immoral  No 
unholy  person  shall  be  a  spiritual  king.  Only  he  who  obeys 
the  word  of  God  shaU  utter  it  with  a  divine  authority,  and 
enjoy  that- most  regal  gift,  the  ability  to  sway  the  hearts 
of  his  feUow-men  for  good,  and  direct  their  steps  into  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness  and  trutL 

The  above  thoughts  may  easily  be  tested  and  elaborated 
by  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  For  us  it 
remains  only  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  results  of  our 
examination.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  an  organized 
society,  a  visible  church,  but  a  spiritual  empire,  which  we 
enter,  not  by  change  of  place,  but  by  change  of  heart  It 
is  the  reign  of  God  within  the  soul,  the  dominion  of  good- 
ness and  truth,  that  unseen  realm  where  in  temples  made 
without  hands  the  spirit  bows  down  to  the  Father  of  all, 
'^ts  King  and  its  God. 

James  Dbuboioki). 
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Not  more  than  twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  the  capture 
of  Constantinople,  nor  more  than  ten  from  the  printing  of 
the  first  book ;  Greek  was  just  beginning  to  be  taught  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  not  a  Greek  volume  had  yet 
issued  from  the  press ;  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  was 
slowly  rising — the  light  gradually  stealing  westwaixis; — 
when  there  was  bom  in  obscurity  a  child  who  was  destined 
himself  to  be  a  bright  luminary  in  the  firmament  of  letters, 
and  to  exercise  no  mean  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for 
that  better  time  which  by  contrast  may  be  called  the  age 
of  light  This  was  Desiderius  Erasmus,  as  he  chose  after- 
wards to  call  himseli^  translating  into  Latin  and  Greek, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  bL  Dutch  name  of  Gerard 
(the  Beloved),  having  found  out  too  late — ^luckily,  perhaps, 
as  regards  euphony — that  the  more  correct  form  would  have 
been  Erasmius: — bom  at  Botterdam,  October  28,  1465* 
His  parents  were  Maigaret,  daughter  of  one  Peter,  a  physi- 
cian of  Zevenbergen,  in  Brabant,  and  Gerard — ^pledged  to 
one  another,  some  say,  and  we  may  charitably  hope,  by 
vows  before  Heaven ;  for  it  is  certain  that  their  union  was 
sanctioned  by  no  human  law.  Gerard's  home  was  Teigouw, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Brabant  He  was  a 
man  of  a  merry  disposition,  fond  of  joking  and  pleasantry, 
the  youngest  but  one  of  ten  brothers,  and  had  been  destined 
by  his  parents,  Elias  and  Catherine,  for  the  Church.  These 
worthy  people  no  doubt  supposed  that  out  of  so  large  a 
family  they  owed  at  least  one  to  God,  and  if  they  thus  for- 
bade maniage,  they  may  have  been  themselves  not  a  little 
to  blame  for  the  way  in  which  their  famous  grandson  was 
brought  into  the  world.  Of  the  union  between  Gerard  and 
Margaret,  Erasmus  was  the  last^  but  not  the  only  fruit  He 
had  a  brother,  nearly  three  years  older  than  himself,  named 
Peter.  What  had  become  of  this  brother,  or  in  whose  charge 
he  might  be  when  Erasmus  was  bora,  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  probably  the  same  good  grandmother  who  took  in  the 
second  infant,  had  previously  given  a  home  to  the  first  It 
would  seem  as  if,  after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  Gerard 

*  There  is  some  uncertAinty  aboat  the  year.     The  inscription  of  the  statae 
at  Rotterdam  gires  1467,  but  the  earlier  date  seems  preferable. 
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had  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  his  parents  by  some  kind 
of  promise  that  his  fault  should  not  be  repeated ;  for  Mar- 
garet's pregnancy  for  the  second  time  was  followed  by  a 
burst  of  displeasure  from  the  relatives  on  both  sides,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  left  his  home  and  his  future  babe, 
and  betook  himself  to  Eome,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  intending  no  doubt  to  make  that  his 
profession,  and  at  the  same  time  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Mean- 
time the  infant  came  into  the  world,  and  was  taken  home  by 
its  grandmother,  whose  heart  must  have  relented  towards 
Margaret  also,  and  given  her  a  shelter  under  the  same  root 
How  it  fared  with  Gerard  and  his  studies  in  Eome  is  not 
recorded,  nor  whether  he  was  interfered  with  by  Paul  II.,  who 
at  that  time  filled  theTapal  chair  and  was  a  bitter  enemy 
of  secular  learning ;  nor  whether  he  chanced  to  see  Lorenzo, 
afterwards  styled  the  Magnificent,  who  in  the  following  year 
paid  a  visit  to  his  Holiness.  Very  soon  poor  Gerard  had 
more  serious  things  to  tliink  of  than  Greek  and  Latin  and 
Law.  News  came  from  home  that  his  Margaret  was  dead ; 
and  no  engagement  he  had  with  her  need  any  longer  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  taking  orders,  and  thus  accomplishing  the 
wishes  of  his  parents.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  grief 
His  love  for  Margaret  had  been  fervent  and  unwavering. 
That  love  must  now  be  buried  in  her  grave,  and  he  would 
bury  all  human  love  with  it.  Why  should  he  any  longer 
hesitate  to  take  that  fatal  step  which  would  render  marriage 
impossible,  and  all  love  for  woman  a  sin  ?  He  would  now 
gmtify  his  parents,  since  he  had  no  longer  any  object  for 
which  to  live  in  this  world.  He  gave  himself  up  to  religion 
and  submitted  to  ordination.  On  his  I'etum  home,  some 
time  afterwards,  Margaret  met  him  alive  and  well.  The 
old  people,  in  fact,  had  put  this  deception  upon  him  that 
he  might  be  induced  to  become  a  priest ;  and  as  their  story 
produced  the  desired  effect  so  admirably,  it  must  have  been 
well  told.  Strange  power  of  superstition  to  make  these 
people  not  only  deliberately  resolve  that  their  son  should 
sacrifice  his  natural  affections  on  the  altar  of  a  mistaken 
piety,  but  fancy  they  were  doing  God  service  in  carrying 
out  this  purpose  by  means  of  a  wicked  falsehood  !  Margaret 
never  married.  She  at  least  remained  constant  to  her  first 
love ;  and  though  Erasmus  was  taunted  with  his  illegiti- 
macy during  his  lifetime,  the  world  will  not  now  bear  too 
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hardly  upon  a  fault  which  circumstauces  mitigated,  which 
fidelity  atoned  for,  and  which  produced  so  splendid  a  result 
At  four  years  old  the  little  Geiurd  was  sent  to  school. 
There  is  a  local  tradition  that  he  was  dull  and  slow  at 
learning,  and  it  is  said  that  Dutch  Yrows  whose  sons  were 
more  than  commonly  thick-headed  used  to  comfort  tbcm- 
selves  with  the  name  of  Erasmus ; — a  very  unlikely  story, 
it  must  be  confessed,  firat,  because  stupidity  is  the  normal 
condition  of  Dutch  men,*  and  still  more,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, of  Dutch  children ;  and  secondly,  because,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  no  amount  of  dulness  would  be  likely  to 
be  remembered  in  the  case  of  a  child  just  learning  to  read 
and  write.  And  Erasmus  cannot  have  remained  very  long 
at  the  schooj  in  Tergouw,  for  we  learn  that,  while  still  a 
mere  child,  he  was  ^en  to  Uti^echt,  to  fill  a  place  in  the 
choir  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  At  the  age  of  nine  he 
went  to  Deventer,  a  thriving  town  on  the  Yssel,  now,  and 
perhaps  then  also,  celebrated  for  its  gingerbread  (Deventer 
Koekjy  but  more  honourably  known  at  that  time  as  the  seat 
of  a  somewhat  celebrated  school  belonging  to  the  "  Brothers 
of  the  Common  Lifa"  This  fraternity,  not  bound  by  indis- 
soluble vows,  diflfering  from  the  mendicant  orders  in  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  beg,  but  on  the  contrary  maintained 
themselves  by  manual  labour,  having  at  least  a  partial  com- 
munity of  goods,  and  distinguished  generally  by  their  strict 
lives  and  fervent  devotion,  were  among  the  earliest  pro- 
moters of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries,  where  they  had  many  schools  for  the  education 
of  youth.  That  of  Deventer,  planned  by  Grerard  Groot^  and 
founded  in  the  year  1400,  seems  to  have  been  the  first ;  and 
there  Erasmus  learned  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as  it  could 
be  taught  through  the  barbarous  handbooks  then  in  use. 
The  Latin  taught  to  the  junior  forms  at  least,  was  the  im- 
pure Latinity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  great  authors  of 
Greece  and  Kome  were  now  easily  accessible  to  the  learned, 
but  the  manuscript  copies  and  printed  editions  were  as  yet 
too  rare  to  admit  of  their  being  thumbed  by  school-boys, 
for  whom,  moreover,  it  has  always  been  thought  necessary 
to  make  learning  as  disagreeable  as  possibla    Printing  in 


*  The  Dnt^h  have  been  always  proverbial  for  their  stupidity.    In  the  Praite 
of  FoUy,  SnusmoB  makes  Folly  speak  of  *'HoUandi  mel"— my  Dutchmen, 
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Greek  had  scarcely  begun.  There  had  not  yet  been  pub- 
blished  an  edition  of  any  Greek  author.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  Greek  grammar ;  that  of  Constantino  Lascar  was 
printed  at  Milan  in  1476,  but  it  was  probably  some  time 
before  it  became  known  on  this  side  the  Alps.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  Greek  lexicon :  the  very  imperfect  one 
of  Cranston  appeared  in  1480,  after  Erasmus  had  left  De- 
venter.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  student 
was  unable,  when  grown  up  and  with  his  mind  enriched 
with  all  the  learning  of  Gree<9e  and  Bome,  to  look  back  on 
these  first  years  of  his  school  life  with  much  satisfaction. 
The  studies,  he  says,  were  barbarous.  *'  Heavens !"  he  ex- 
claims in  one  of  his  letters,  "  what  an  age  was  that  when 
the  stanzas  of  John  Gtirland  used  to  be  dunned  into  us  with 
tiresome  and  laboured  criticisms ;  when  a  great  part  of  our 
time  was  wasted  in  composing,  repeating  and  studying  non- 
sensical verses !''  In  the  end,  however,  it  did  not  fare  alto- 
gether badly  with  his  studies;  for  before  leaving  school, 
which  he  did  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  had  the  plays  of 
Terence  at  his  fingers'  ends ;  or,  according  to  another  state- 
ment, the  whole  of  Terence  and  Horace  by  heart  He 
had,  besides,  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  stay  at 
Deventer,  the  advantage  of  instruction  in  Greek  fix)m  Alex- 
ander Hegius,  at  that  time  head-master,  who  had  himself 
learned  that  language  from  Sodolph  Agricola^  one  of  the 
principal  restorers  of  learning  in  Germany.  Erasmus^ 
indeed,  does  not  give  his  master  credit  for  any  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  contenting  himself  with 
the  somewhat  doubtful  praise  that  he  was  "  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  it  f  but  this  was  said  fixjm  the  vantage-ground 
of  very  profound  learning,  and  Hegius  in  having  any  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  had  the  merit  of  knowing  what  at 
the  time  was  known  to  very  few.  While  at  Deventer,  it 
was  the  good  fortune  of  Erasmus,  as  he  esteemed  it,  to  see 
Agricola,  and  no  doubt  he  looked  on  that  great  scholar,  then 
just  returned  from  Italy,  with  wondering  eyes.  There  is 
a  story  how  Agricola,  having  asked  to  see  the  exercises 
written  by  the  pupils  of  his  friend  Hegius,  found  that  of 
Erasmus  the  best  of  all,  and  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
purity  of  the  style,  the  aptness  of  the  illustrations,  and  the 
ability  displayed  in  the  composition ;  and  how  he  looked 
into  his  face»  saying,  "  you  will  one  day  be  a  g!reat  man." 
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Another  similar  story  tells  much  the  same  thing  of  John 
Sintheimus,  or  Ziuthius,  one  of  the  best  masters  of  the 
school,  yfho  is  also  said  to  have  foretold  the  future  eminence 
of  his  pupiL  "Go  on,  Erasmus,"  said  he,  kissing  him ;  "  here- 
after you  will  reach  the  highest  pinnacle  of  learning.'' 
His  studies  at  Deventer,  however,  were  rudely  interrupted, 
though  not  perhaps  before  he  had  learned  all  that  the 
school  could  teach,  by  an  outbreak  of  the  plagua  His 
mother,  who  had  accompanied  her  son  in  order  to  watch 
over  him,  was  one  of  the  victims,  and  all  the  inmates  of 
the  house  in  which  Erasmus  lived  were  carried  away.  He 
of  course  returned  fo  Tergouw. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  we  may  picture  Erasmus 
as  a  quiet,  thoughtful  boy  of  delicate  make,  with  the  yellow 
hair  and  blue  eyes  of  his  country,  fonder  of  his  book  or  a 
discussion,  grave  or  merry,  with  his  school-mates,  than  of 
their  rougher  sports ;  very  precocious,  and  with  abundance 
of  that  contempt  which  sharp  boys  always  have  for  dullards ; 
serious  too,  ^nd  disposed  to  a  grave  observance  of  all  the 
little  forms  which  religious  parents  taught  their  chUdren 
in  those  days.  Among  the  Colloquies  there  is  a  charming 
dialogue,  called  "  Youthful  Piety,"  which  may  well  be  de- 
scriptive of  the  boyish  feelings  and  habits  of  the  writer, 
but  which  in  any  case  is  true  to  nature,  and  represents  the 
daily  life  of  many  a  boy  of  the  period.  As  nothing  can 
enable  us  better  to  understand  the  time  than  a  picture  of 
the  time  drawn  by  one  who  lived  in  it  and  knew  it  well,  a 
part  of  this  dialogue  is  here  put  into  EnglisL 

Erasmus,  Gaspa& 

Eb.  Where  have  you  been  1  The  pastry-cook's  1  Ga.  Non- 
sense. Er.  Having  a  game  at  ball  ?  Ga.  No,  indeed.  Ea  Drink- 
ing wine  then  ?  Ga.  You  are  quite  wrong.  Er.  Since  I  can*t 
guess,  tell  me  yoursel£  Ga.  At  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
Er.  What  had  you  to  do  there  f  Ga.  I  went  to  salute  some 
persons.  Eb.  Wliol  Ga.  Christ  and  some  of  the  saints.  Er.  You 
are  too  religious  for  your  age.  Ga.  Nay ;  religion  becomes  all 
ages.  Er.  If  I  wanted  to  be  religious,  I  would  put  on  a  hood. 
Ga.  So  would  I  if  a  hood  brought  as  much  piety  as  it  brings 
warmth.  Ea  It's  a  common  saying  that  angelic  children  turn 
into  the  devil  when  they  grow  old.  Ga.  Well,  I  think  the 
devil  must  have  been  the  author  of  that  proverb.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  hardly  think  an  old  man  can  be  truly  pious  unless  he 
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has  been  accustomed  to  it  from  hiB  earliest  yeais.  Nothing  is 
learned  so  perfectly  as  that  which  is  learned  in  childhood. 
Er.  What  then  is  religion  ?  Ga.  It  is  the  pure  worship  of  God, 
and  obedience  to  His  precepts.  £&.  What  are  they  9  Ga.  It 
would  take  a  long  time  to  tell ;  but  to  speak  briefly,  it  consists 
of  four  things,  En.  What  ?  Ga.  First,  to  entertain  right  and 
pious  thoughts  about  God  and  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  not 
only  to  reverence  Him  as  Lord,  but  love  Him  with  our  whole 
heart  as  a  most  beneficent  Father.  Secondly,  to  give  the  utmost 
diligence  to  guard  our  innocence ;  that  is,  to  do  hurt  to  no  man. 
Thirdly,  to  observe  charity ;  that  is,  to  do  good  to  all  as  far  as 
we  can.  Fourthly,  to  practise  patience.  This  bids  us  bear  pa- 
tiently the  wrongs  we  cannot  cure,  not  avenging  ourselves,  nor 
returning  evil  for  eviL  Er.  Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  good 
preacher.  But  do  you  practise  what  you  preach?  Ga.  I  try 
manfully  to  do  so.  Er.  How  can  you  try  manfully,  when  you 
are  only  a  boy  ?  Ga.  I  meditate  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
call  myself  to  account  every  day ;  if  I  have  committed  any  £[iult, 
I  correct  myself  by  saying,  that  thing  was  unbecoming,  this 
speech  was  rude,  this  act  was  thoughtless,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  been  siletit  about  this,  or  omitted  that.  Er.  When 
does  this  examination  take  place  ?  Ga.  Generally  at  bed-time, 
or  at  any  time  if  I  am  unoccupied.  Er.  But  come,  tell  me,  how 
do  you  pass  the  whole  day  ?  Ga.  I  will  hide  nothing  from  so 
trusted  a  friend.  In  the  morning  as  soon  as  I  am  awake  (that 
is  generally  at  six  or  seven  o'clock),  I  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
with  my  thumb,  on  my  forehead  and  breast  Er.  What  next  1 
Ga.  I  make  my  entrance  upon  the  new  day  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  Er.  Very  pious.  Ga.  Then 
I  offer  a  short  prayer  to  Christ.  Er.  What  do  you  say  to  him  I 
Ga.  I  thank  him  for  having  vouchsafed  to  preserve  me  through 
the  night,  and  I  pray  that  he  will  in  like  manner  bless  to  me 
that  whole  day,  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  my  soul ; 
and  that  he,  who  is  the  true  light  that  knows  no  setting,  the 
eternal  sun  that  quickens,  sustains  and  cheers  all  things,  may 
condescend  to  shine  into  my  mind,  that  I  may  fall  into  no  sin, 
but  under  his  guidance  attain  to  Ufe  eternal.  Er.  Not  a  bad 
beginning  for  the  day.  Ga.  Then,  having  bade  my  parents  good- 
morning,  to  whom  aftei^  Gk>d  I  first  owe  my  love,  when  it  is 
time  I  set  off  to  school,  but  so  as  to  pass  through  the  church, 
if  I  can  do  so  conveniently.  Er  What  do  you  do  there  1  Ga.  In 
three  words  I  again  salute  Jesus,  and  all  the  saints,  but  especially 
the  Virgin  Mother,  then  my  own  particular  saints.  Er.  In  truth, 
you  seem  to  me  to  have  studied  carefully  that  saying  of  Gate's, 
^  Be  liberal  in  your  salutations."    Was  it  not  enough  to  have 
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saluted  in  the  morning,  if  you  did  not  by  and  by  salute  again  f 
Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  troublesome  with  too  much  duty  t 
Ga.  Christ  loves  to  be  called  upon  now  and  again.  £b.  But  it 
seems  silly  to  address  one  whom  you  do  not  see.  Ga.  I  do  not 
see  that  part  of  myself  with  which  I  speak  to  him.  En.  What 
is  that  ?  Ga.  The  mind.  £r.  But  it  is  idle  to  salute  one  who 
does  not  answer.  Ga.  He  does  answer  frequently  by  his  secret 
inspiration.  In  short,  he  answers  abundantly  who  gives  what 
IB  sought  £r.  What  is  it  you  ask  from  himi  For  I  per- 
ceive that  your  salutations  imply  a  petition,  as  those  of  beggars 
generally  do.  Ga.  Certainly,  you  are  not  far  from  the  mark. 
For  I  pray  that  he,  who  when  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  taught 
the  doctors  themselves  sitting  in  ^e  temple,  and  to  whom  the 
Father,  by  a  voice  sent  from  heaven,  gave  authority  to  teach  the 
human  race,  saying,  ^  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased ;  hear  him  ;*'  and  who  is  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the 
Supreme  Father,  may  deign  to  iUuminate  my  mind,  that  I  may 
acquire  a  good  education  which  I  may  use  to  his  glory.  £r.  But 
whom  do  you  consider  your  peculiar  saints  f  Ga.  Of  the  apostles, 
Paul ;  of  the  martyrs,  Cyprian ;  of  the  doctors,  Jerome ;  of  the 
virgins,  Agnes.  £r  What  circumstance  gained  you  these  f 
Choice  or  chance  1  Ga.  They  were  appointed  for  me  by  Provi- 
dence. £r.  And  are  you  content  with  saluting  them  1  From 
these  also  do  you  beg  anything)  Ga.  I  pray  that  they  will 
recommend  me  to  Christ,  and  insure  my  attaining  at  last  by  his 
gift  the  blessedness  of  entering  into  their  society.  £r.  Well, 
you  certainly  ask  for  nothing  common.  What  do  you  do  after 
this )  Ga.  I  make  haste  to  school,  and  I  give  my  whole  heart 
to  what  goes  on  there.  For  I  implore  Christ's  assistance,  as  if 
my  industry  could  accomplish  nothing  without  his  aid :  I  study 
as  though  he  would  bring  no  help,  except  to  one  who  was  work- 
ing hard.  And  by  every  means  in  my  power  I  strive  not  to 
deserve  to  be  beaten,  and  not  to  offend  either  by  word  or  deed 
my  teacher  or  my  companions.  £b.  You  are  a  good  boy  to  think 
of  such  things.  Ga.  When  I  go  home  after  school,  I  again  take 
my  way  through  the  church  if  I  can,  and  again  salute  Jesus  in 
three  words.  If  there  is  any  act  of  obedience  I  have  to  perform 
for  my  parents,  I  attend  to  it.  But  if  any  time  still  remains,  I 
go  over,  by  myself,  or  with  a  companion,  the  lessons  that  have 
been  said  in  school  £r.  On  my  word,  you  are  very  sparing  of 
your  time.  Ga.  And  no  wonder  if  I  am  sparing  of  a  thing 
which,  as  it  is  by  fax  the  most  precious,  is  also  irrecoverable. 
Er.  But  Hesiod  teaches  us  that  in  the  middle  we  ought  to  spare ; 
that  in  the  beginning  it  is  too  soon,  at  the  end  too  late,  to  be 
saving.     Ga.  Hesiod  spoke  of  wine,  and  spoke  well  j  but  it  is 
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never  out  of  season  to  be  saying  of  tima  If  yon  let  the  cask 
alone,  it  will  not  be  exhaosted.  But  time  never  ceases  to  flow, 
whether  you  sleep  or  wake.  Er.  I  admit  it  But  what  goes  on 
next )  Ga.  Having  set  out  the  table  for  my  parents,  I  repeat 
the  grace ;  then  I  wait  upon  them  at  dinner,  untU  I  am  desired 
to  take  dinner  myself  Thanks  being  returned,  I  recreate  my 
mind  with  some  good  game  along  with  my  companions,  until 
the  hour  comes  for  leaving  off  play  and  going  back  to  schooL 
£a  And  do  you  again  salute  Jesus  f  Ga.  Yes,  if  it  is  convenient. 
But  if  it  happens  either  that  there  is  not  time  or  it  is  unseason- 
able, still,  as  I  pass  the  church,  I  salute  him  in  a  brief  meditation. 
Again  in  school,  I  do  with  all  my  might  the  duties  of  the  place. 
Eeturned  home,  I  do  the  same  as  before  dinner.  After  supper, 
I  amuse  myself  with  nice  stories ;  then,  having  wished  good-night 
to  my  parents  and  all  the  household,  I  go  early  to  my  nest ;  there 
kneeling  down  at  my  bed  I  think  over,  as  I  told  you,  how  the 
day  has  been  spent.  If  I  have  committed  any  serious  faulty  I 
implore  Christ's  mercy  to  pardon  it,  and  promise  better  behaviour; 
if  I  can  remember  none,  I  return  thanks  for  his  goodness  in 
having  preserved  me  from  every  feiult  Then  I  commend  myself 
wholly  to  him  with  my  whole  heart,  that  he  may  protect  me  from 
the  snares  of  the  evil  spirit  and  from  bad  dreams.  This  done,  I 
get  into  bed,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  my  forehead  and 
breast,  and  compose  myself  to  sleep.  Er.  In  what  way  do  you 
compose  yourself?  Ga.  I  lie  neither  on  my  face  nor  on  my 
back,  but  first  reclining  on  my  right  side,  with  my  arms  folded 
across  or  like  an  X,  so  as  to  defend  my  breast  with  a  figure  of 
the  cross,  my  right  hand  touching  the  left  shoulder,  my  left  the 
right  Thus  I  sleep  sweetly  until  I  either  waken  myself  or  am 
cedled.  Er.  You  are  a  holy  youth  to  be  able  to  do  so.  Ga.  Kay ; 
you  shew  your  folly  to  say  so.  Ea  I  praise  the  custom,  if  I 
could  but  follow  it  Ga.  You  have  only  to  wish  it  For  when 
you  have  accustomed  yourself  to  it  for  a  few  months,  these  things 
will  be  even  pleasant ;  so  natural  will  they  become. 

Erasmus  then  continues  his  inquiries,  touching  on  the 
sacrament,  fasting,  preaching  and  confessioa  He  then 
asks — 

Er.  Has  a  desire  of  taking  the  hood  never  tickled  your  fancy  Y 
Ga.  Never ;  but  I  have  often  been  solicited  by  certain  persons 
calling  me  from  this  world  as  from  a  shipwreck  to  the  safe  har- 
bour of  the  monasteriea  Er.  What  do  I  hear  ¥  Did  they  sup- 
pose they  were  catching  a  prize  9  Ga.  They  have  attacked  both 
me  and  my  parents  with  wonderful  artifices.  My  resolution, 
however,  is  fixed  not  to  bind  myself  either  to  marriage,  or  the 
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priesthood,  or  a  monaatio  oideTy  or  any  kind  of  life  from  which 
I  cannot  afterwards  release  myself,  before  I  shall  quite  know 
myself  Er.  When  will  that  bet  Ga.  Perhaps  never.  But 
before  my  twenty-eighth  year  nothing  shall  be  determined. 
£b.  Why  so  1  Ga.  Because  I  hear  everywhere  so  many  pnests, 
monks  and  husbands,  lamenting  that  they  have  rashly  rushed 
into  slavery.  £b.  You  are  cautious  in  not  wishing  to  be  caught 
Ga.  Meantime,  three  things  are  my  care.  £r.  What  are  they  f 
Ga.  To  make  progress  in  uprightness  of  life.  Next,  if  I  cannot 
do  that,  to  preserve  at  least  my  innocence  and  my  good  name 
unimpaired.  Lastly,  I  acquire  such  learning,  and  put  myself 
through  such  literary  and  other  training,  as  will  be  of  use  in  any 
line  of  life.  Er.  But  meantime  do  you  abstain  from  poetry  I 
Ga.  Not  entirely,  but  I  read  chiefly  the  purest  If,  however,  I 
meet  with  anything  immodest,  I  pass  it  over,  as  Ulysses  sailed 
past  the  Sirens  with  his  ears  stopped.  Er.  But  to  what  kind  of 
study  do  you  devote  yourself  principally  in  the  meanwhile.)  To 
medicine,  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law,  or  theology  ?  For  languages, 
general  literature,  philosophy,  are  equally  advantageous  for  every 
profession.  Ga.  I  have  not  yet  quite  devoted  myself  to  any, 
but  I  dip  into  all,  that  I  may  not  be  quite  ignorant  of  any,  and 
that,  having  tasted  of  each,  I  may  choose  with  greater  certainty 
that  for  which  I  am  best  adapted.  Medicine  is  sure  to  pay  well 
in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  jurisprudence  opens  out  the  path  to 
rank  and  honour ;  I  should  Uke  theology  best,  were  I  not  offended 
by  the  manners  of  some  of  its  professors,  and  their  ill-natured 
disputes  with  one  another.  Er.  He  who  moves  so  cautiously  is 
not  likely  to  slip.  A  great  many  in  these  times  abstain  from 
theology  lest  they  should  waver  in  the  Catholic  faith,  seeing  that 
there  is  nothing  that  is  not  called  in  question.  Ga.  I  believe 
with  the  fullest  confidence  what  I  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  in  the  Creed  called  the  Apostles',  and  I  inquire  no  farther. 
I  leave  the  rest  for  theologians  to  discuss  and  define,  if  they 
please.  If,  however,  anything,  is  received  by  the  usage  of  the 
Christian  world,  which  is  not  plainly  at  variance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  I  submit  so  far,  that  I  may  not  give  offence  to  any 
one.  Er.  What  Tbales  taught  you  this  philosophy  1  Ga.  When 
a  mere  boy,  I  was  intimate  at  the  house  of  that  most  excellent 
man  John  Colet.  Do  you  know  him  ?  Er.  Certainly ;  as  well 
as  I  know  you.  Ga.  He  imbued  my  boyish  mind  with  such 
precepts.  Er.  Will  you  not  be  jealous  if  I  appear  as  the  rival 
of  your  rule  of  life  ?  Ga.  Nay,  on  this  account  I  shall  love  you 
far  better.  For  you  know  that  friendship  and  goodwill  are 
cemented  by  similarity  of  mannera  Er.  True;  but  not  between 
competitors  for  the  same  oflELce,  when  they  are  suffering  from  a 
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eimilar  disease.  Ga.  Nor  between  suitors  for  the  same  lady, 
when  they  are  equally  in  love.  Er.  But,  without  joking,  I  wUl 
try  to  imitate  your  plan.  Ga.  I  pray  that  you  may  have  the 
b^t  success.  'Efi.  Perhaps  I  shall  come  up  with  you.  Ga.  I 
wish  you  may  even  pass  me  by.  But  meanwhile  I  will  not  wait 
for  you ;  nay,  rather,  I  am  tiying  to  surpass  myself  every  day ; 
but  notwithstanding  exert  yourself  to  get  before  me,  if  you  can. 

It  was  not  long  before  Gerard  followed  Margaret  to  the 
grave,  leaving  his  sons  to  the  care  of  three  guardians.  Of 
the  next  few  years  of  Ei-asmus*  life  we  are  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing an  account  from  his  own  hands,  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  apostolic  secretary  with  a  view  of  procuring 
from  Pope  Leo  X.  a  release  from  his  monastic  vowa  Ac- 
cording to  this  letter,  his  father  had  left  behind  him  a  small 
property,  part  of  which,  however,  was  plundered  by  the 
relatives  who  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man,  while 
of  the  remainder,  which  would  stiU  have  been  sufficient  to 
secure  the  best  education  for  the  two  boys,  a  considerable 
part  was  lost  through  the  negligence  of  those  to  whose  care 
it  had  been  entrusted.  Indeed,  Gerard  had  been  unfortu- 
nate in  the  selection  of  guardians  for  his  sons.  One  of 
them  was  a  merchant,  and  took  very  little  trouble  in  the 
matter..  The  second  before  long  died  suddenly  of  the  plague. 
The  third — a  schoolmaster  named  Peter  Winckel — seems 
to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  fanatic  and  the  hypocrite. 
He  was  one  of  a  class  of  persons,  too  numerous  at  that 
time,  who  made  it  a  business  of  their  lives  to  work  upon 
the  feelings  of  innocent  boys  and  girls,  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  enter  the  monasteries,  using  for  this  purpose  all 
kinds  of  allurements,  but  taking  care  to  select  for  their  vic- 
tims those  who  were  likely  to  bring  wealth  to  the  ChurcL 
Upright  and  pious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  was  at  heart 
thoroughly  selfish,  a  miser,  and  without  any  taste  for  lite- 
rature. Erasmus  and  his  brother  were  now  ripe  for  the 
university;  they  were  good  gi'ammarians  and  had  gone 
through  most  of  the  logic  ;  but  the  opportunity  of  sacrificing 
two  such  victims  was  not  to  be  lost  by  the  schoolmaster, 
who  actually  used  to  boast  how  many  youths  he  had  dedi- 
cated each  year  to  the  male  and  femtde  saints  who  presided 
over  the  ditferent  monastic  orders.  So,  fearing  to  send  his 
wards  where  they  might  imbibe  a  worldly  spirit  and  be 
encouraged  to  reject  t^^e  yoke  he  was  prcparing  for  them, 
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he  resolved  that  they  should  go  back  to  school  No  wonder 
if  Erasmus  was  disgusted.  He  had  learned  all  that  Deven- 
ter  could  teach  him,  and,  young  as  he  was,  was  looking 
forward  with  delight  to  the  opportunities  for  more  extended 
study  which  a  university  would  afford.  The  school  to  which 
he  was  now  consigned,  at  Bolduc  in  Brabant,  though  be- 
longing to  the  same  fraternity,  had  not  the  celebrity  of 
Deventer.  It  is  no  wonder  if  Erasmus,  looking  back  at 
the  two  years  which  he  lost  there,  and  anxious  also  to 
represent  his  own  case  in  the  strongest  colours,  did  not 
give  these  places  of  education  the  best  of  characters.  They 
were  nothing  more,  in  his  estimation,  than  a  kind  of  nursery 
from  which  the  different  orders  of  monks  were  replenished ; 
and  as  that  was  the  object  which  the  "  brethren"  had  in 
view,  they  paid  more  attention  to  disciplining  their  pupils 
— or  taming  them,  as  they  called  it — by  blows  and  threats, 
than  to  the  culture  of  their  minds.  The  teachers,  he  adds, 
were  chosen  without  regard  to  literary  qualifications.  Their 
libraries  were  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  classical  works. 
The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  manual  labour 
and  prayers ;  and  the  result  of  all  this  was,  that  nowhere 
else  were  boys  turned  out  worse  taught  or  worse  mannered. 
When  Erasmus  entered  the  school  at  Bolduc,  he  knew  more 
than  his  teachers,  one  of  whom,  he  says,  was  a  prodigy  of 
ignorance  and  conceit  Another,  named  Bomboldus,  was  a 
kindly  man,  and  took  a  strong  fancy  to  him.  He  wished 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  join  the  order,  which  he  might  have 
done  without  committing  himself  for  life,  as  the  vows  were 
not  perpetual.  But  Erasmus  had  no  taste  for  it  Sombol- 
dus  exhorted,  entreated  him ;  he  bribed  him  with  presents ; 
he  hugged  and  kissed  him ;  but  without  effect  The  boy 
answered,  with  more^  wisdom  than  belonged  to  his  years, 
that  he  knew  neither  the  kind  of  life  he  was  asked  to  adopt 
nor  his  own  mind,  but  that  when  he  was  older  he  would 
consider  the  matter. 

In  consequence  of  the  plague  having  broken  out  in  the 
school  where  they  were,  the  two  brothers  were  compelled 
to  return  home.  Meantime  their  small  property  had  been 
further  impaired  by  the  neglect,  if  not  by  the  actual  disho^ 
nesty,  of  their  guardians.  This  circumstance  made  it  pecu- 
liarly convenient  to  cany  out  the  scheme  which  Winckel 
already  had  in  view  for  them,  the  monasteries  indeed  fur- 
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nishing,  at  that  time,  only  too  ready  a  means  of  disposing 
of  young  men  who  were  likely  otherwwe  to  prove  trouble- 
some to  their  friends ;  and  to  a  monastery,  accordingly,  it 
was  determined  they  should  be  sent  at  once.  Erasmus, 
however,  had  seen  quite  enough  to  suspect  that  the  monas- 
tic life  would  not  suit  him,  and  resolved  to  resist  His 
first  step  was  to  secure  an  ally  in  his  ejder  brother,  who, 
being  of  a  much  weaker  character,  would  have  yielded, 
not,  as  he  admitted,  from  religious  motives,  but  from  fear. 
"  What  a  fool  you  are,"  says  Erasmus,  "  if  from  fear  of  men, 
from  whom  certainly  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  blows,  you 
commit  yourself  to  a  kind  of  life  of  which  you  know  no- 
thing, and  from  which,  once  you  have  entered  upon  it,  there 
is  no  retreat !"  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  question 
of  the  monastery  should  be  deferred,  and  that  in  the  m'ean- 
time  three  or  four  years  should  be  spent  in  study,  Peter 
stipulating  only  that  his  brother  would  act  as  spokesman. 
A  few  days  after,  the  guardian  arrived,  and  with  many  pro- 
fessions of  affection  announced  that  he  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  place  for  them  among  the  Canons  Eegular, 
an  order  of  Augustinian  monks,  in  their  principal  college 
of  Sion,  near  Delft.  Erasmus  thanked  him  for  his  kind- 
ness, but  added  that  he  and  his  brother  thought  themselves 
too  young  and  inexperienced  to  bind  themselves  to  any 
particular  plan  of  life.  They  had  never  been  inside  a  mo- 
nastery. They  could  not  even  guess  what  sort  of  a  creature 
a  monk  was.  They  thought  it  far  better  to  spend  some 
years  first  in  study,  and  then  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
consider  the  proposal.  On  receiving  this  answer,  for  which 
he  was  quite  unprepared,  Winckel  fairly  lost  control  of 
himself  He  became  frantic  with  rage.  Though  naturally 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  or  appearing  to  be  so,  he  could 
scarcely  hold  his  hands.  "  So  then,"  he  cried,  "  I've  thrown 
away  my  pains  in  begging  such  a  capital  place  for  you ! 
You  are'  a  good-for-nothing  fellow.  I  renounce  my  charge : 
see  and  provide  yourself  with  the  means  of  livelihood."  He 
added  that  he  would  not  even  be  responsible  to  those  from 
whom  he  had  been  buying  their  food,  and  that  their  pro- 
perty was  all  gone.  His  threats  drew  tears  from  Erasmus, 
but  could  not  move  him  from  his  purpose.  Finding  this 
to  be  the  case,  Winckel  now  called  to  his  aid  his  brother 
guardian,  a  man  of  extraordinary  suavity  of  temper.    Quite 
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a  dififerent  method  of  peisuasion  was  adopted.  The  boys 
were  invited  into  the  summer-house  and  desired  to  sit 
down ;  mne  was  called  for ;  and  after  a  friendly  chat^  the 
subject  was  again  introduced.  A  charming  picture  was 
painted  of  monastic  happiness ;  the  ambition  of  the  young 
men  was  appealed  to;  entreaties  even  were  not  spared. 
The  elder  brother  gave  way,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
mises he  had  repeatedly  made  to  stand  firm,  bent  his  neck 
to  the  yoka  Luckily  for  him,  his  constitution  was  as  strong 
as  his  wit  was  heavy,  and  if  there  was  nothing  in  his  cha- 
racter to  qualify  him  for  a  religious  life  according  to  any 
just  notions  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  he  was  much  better 
adapted  to  consort  with  the  ordinary  monks  of  the  time — 
to  endure  the  dull  routine  of  monastic  life,  and  join  in  the 
heavy  drinking-bouts  by  which  its  monotony  was  relieved 
— ^than  the  light- witted,  eager  student,  Erasmua  He  after- 
wards gave  himself  up  to  dissipation,  and  died  unlamented 
by  his  brother,  who  found  it  difficult  to  trace  in  him  any 
marks  of  a  common  parentage.  Erasmus,  on  the  contrary, 
was  of  a  delicate  frame,  and  had  been  suffering  for  more 
than  a  year  from  a  quartan  fever.  He  was  now  just  fifteen, 
and  thus  young  and  weakened  by  disease  he  was  plied  with 
ailments  and  representations  by  all  sorts  of  persons  whom 
his  guardian  had  stirred  up  to  take  his  side  in  the  contest 
One  drew  a  lovely  picture  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
monastic  life,  picking  out  exclusively  the  agreeable  features. 
Another  dwelt  very  pathetically  on  the  dangers  of  this 
world,  as  if,  says  Erasmus  sarcastically,  the  monks  were 
out  of  the  world ;  which,  however,  they  would  no  doubt 
have  us  believe,  since  they  paint  themselves  as  safe  in  a 
stout  ship,  and  all  the  rest  of  mankind  as  tossed  about  on 
the  waves  and  ready  to  perish  unless  they  reach  out  to  them 
a  pole  or  a  rope.  Another  described  the  tortures  of  the 
infernal  regions,  as  if,  he  again  adds,  there  was  no  way  to 
hell  from  the  monasteries.  Another  tried  to  frighten  him 
with  monkish  stories — ^for  instance,  of  a  traveller  who  sat 
down  on  the  back  of  a  dragon,  mistaking  it  for  the  trunk 
of  a  tree :  the  dragon  awoke,  turned  back  his  head,  and 
devoured  the  traveller :  morcU,  thus  the  world  eats  up  its 
children ; — or  of  a  man  who  had  left  a  monkish  society, 
resisting  all  entreaties  to  remain,  and  been  in  consequence 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  lion.    Even  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Eras- 
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mus  was  not  likely  to  be  much  affected  by  stories  sucb  as 
these.  Others  tried  a  different  sort,  which  perhaps  were 
not  any  more  to  his  taste;  how  there  was  a  monk  with 
whom  Christ  used  to  converse  for  some  hours  every  day ; 
how  Catherine  of  Sienna  enjoyed  such  intimacy  with  Christ 
her  betrothed,  that  they  used  to  walk  up  and  down  her 
bed-chamber  and  repeat  prayers  together  by  the  hour.  JJn- 
able  to  hold  out  continually  against  the  pertinacity,  rather 
than  the  arguments,  of  those  about  him,  Erasmus  at  last 
began  to  waver.  Just  then  he  happened  to  visit  another 
monastery  belonging  to  the  order  to  which  he  had  been 
already  recommended,  at  Stein,  not  far  from  Tergouw,  and 
there  he  fell  in  with  an  old  friend  named  Cornelius  Werden, 
who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  childhood,  had 
probably  been  a  fellow-chorister  with  him  at  Utrecht^  and 
had  shared  the  same  bed-room  at  Deventer.  Cornelius  had 
taken  the  hood,  not  from  motives  of  piety,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  ease  and  self-indulgence  of  the  monastic  life,  and 
also  because  his  parents  were  poor.  He  was  some  years 
older  than  Erasmus,  but  being  dull  and  backwaixl  in  his 
studies,-  and  yet  not,  it  would  seem,  without  ambition  to 
improve,  he  thought  how  useful  his  old  companion  might 
be  made  if  he  could  once  more  have  him  at  his  side.  Eor 
this  end,  therefore,  he  exerted  aJU  his  eloquence.  He  de- 
scribed the  peace,  the  harmony,  the  freedom  of  the  monas- 
tery. It  was  a  society  of  angels.  There  he  would  have  an 
abundance  of  books  and  ample  leisure  for  study.  Induced 
by  these  representations  and  by  a  revived  affection  for  the 
friend  of  his  childhood,  but  still  more  because  he  was  quite 
wearied  out  by  the  importunities  of  lus  guardians,  who  con- 
tinued to  threaten  him  with  poverty  and  even  starvation 
unless  he  would  "  renounce  the  world,"  as  they  phrased  it, 
the  poor  youth  at  last  took  the  leap,  and  became  an  inmate 
of  the  Augustinian  house  at  Stein.  Still  he  did  not  aban- 
don hope.  A  year  must  pass  before  he  could  be  required 
to  assume  the  dress  of  the  order,  and  another  before  he  took 
those  vows  which  were  to  bind  him  to  it  for  ever.  He 
clung  to  the  fond  but  delusive  expectation,  as  it  proved  to 
be,  that  some  happy  chance  would  occur  within  that  period 
to  restore  him  to  his  liberty.  Meantime,  every  indulgence 
was  allowed  him  in  order  to  reconcile  him  as  far  as  possible 
to  his  new  situatioa    The  fasts  were  not  strictly  exacted, 
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nor  was  he  compelled  to  attend  the  midnight  services.  He 
had  the  society  of  companions  of  his  own  ag&  No  one 
reproved,  no  one  gave  him  advice ;  every  one  smiled  upon 
him.  His  studies,  too,  made  rapid  progress  Sometimes  he 
read  to  his  friend  a  whole  play  of  Terence  in  a  single  nighty 
and  within  a  few  months  they  went  through  together  several 
of  the  leading  classical  authors.  These  midnight  lessons  no 
doubt  told  upon  the  health  of  ErasQius,  and  combined  with 
what  he  had  already  gone  through,  and  with  the  unwhole- 
some situation  of  the  monastery,  may  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  diseases  from  which  he  suffered  all  his  life ;  their 
effect,  however,  was  unperceived  or  neglected  at  the  time. 
And  now  the  hour  had  arrived  when  the  odious  monkish 
dress  must  be  put  on.  The  guardians  were  summoned. 
Threats  were  once  more  resorted  to.  Cornelius,  not  wishing 
to  lose  so  valuable  a  teacher,  added  his  entreaties.  Erasmus 
continued  to  resist^  but,  notwithstanding  his  protestations, 
he  was  compelled  to  submit  and  receive  the  Augustinian 
gown  and  hood.  Another  year  went  by  not  unpleasantly, 
the  monks  pursuing  their  former  policy  of  shewing  their 
captive  as  much  indulgence  as  was  consistent  with  "the  rules 
of  the  house ;  but  Erasmus  only  became  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  he  was  unfitted  both  mentally  and  physically 
for  a  monastic  life.  He  saw  here  no  honour  paid  to  learn- 
ing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  disposition  to  extinguish  emi- 
nent genius,  and  give  the  superiority  to  mere  brute  forca 
The  prospect  of  spending  his  days  among  those  coarse- 
grained men,  and  submitting  to  all  their  wearisome  cere- 
monies,, in  a  place  where  he  would  be  obliged  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  secret,  though  he  might  get  drunk  as  openly  as 
he  pleased,  was  intolerable  to  him  Besides,  with  his  deli- 
cate constitution,  how  was  he  to  endure  the  fasts  and  watches 
which  the  superstition  of  the  monks  probably  led  them  to 
observe  with  sufficient  fidelity  ?  His  health  required  that 
he  should  eat  often  and  in  small  quantities.  He  had  the 
greatest  dislike  for  fish,  and  even  the  smell  of  it  gave  him 
a  headacha  He  could  not  go  to  sleep  until  late  in  the 
evening — the  result,  no  doubt,  of  his  own  late  studies — and 
if  once  disturbed,  it  was  some  hours  before  he  could  again 
fall  asleep.  But  what  could  such  considerations  avail  him 
now  that  he  had  actually  put  his  head  into  the  noose  ?  The 
VOL.  rv.  2  b 
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holy  fathers  saw  that  they  had  caught  a  prize,  and  they 
were  resolved  not  to  let  it  go.  They  represented  these  weak- 
nesses as  a  device  of  Satcui  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the 
young  probationer,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  would  bravely 
overcome  them,  everything  else  would  be  both  easy  and 
pleasant  They  urged  upon  him  that  it  would  be  a  sin 
before  Heaven,  as  well  as  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
should  he  now  refuse  to  take  the  vow.  It  was  too  late  to 
retreat ;  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  he  must 
not  look  back :  the  assumption  of  the  dress  was  itself  a 
silent  profession  They  threatened  him  with  the  wrath  of 
St.  Augustine,  who  would  assuredly  avenge  the  insult 
offered  him.  They  told  him  horrible  stories,  which  even 
to  Erasmus  at  the  early  age  he  then  was  may  have  sounded 
less  absurd  than  they  would  to  any  school-boy  of  our  own 
day, — how  one  man  who  had  similarly  gone  back  had  fallen 
into  an  incurable  disease,  another  had  been  killed  by  light* 
ning,  a  third  had  died  of  the  bite  of  a  viper.  Finally,  they 
denounced  him  as  an  apostate.  "  Where  will  you  go  T  they 
cried.  "  You  will  never  be  able  to  come  into  the  presence 
of  good  men ;  you  will  be  execr&ted  by  monks  and  hated 
by  the  world"  Nothing  influenced  him  so  much  as  the 
dread  of  shama  Besides,  the  force  of  circumstances  was 
against  him.  He  found  himself  quite  helpless,  without  a 
friend  to  take  his  part.  He  did  not  know  if  he  had  a  penny 
in  the  world.  He  had  fought  a  hard  battle,  but  for  the 
present  At  least  he  was  overcoma  The  fatal  words  were 
pronounced,  and  Erasmus  was  a  monk. 

Such  is  the  spirited  account  which  Erasmus  himself  haa 
left — I  have  done  little  more  than  translate  and  abridge  it 
—of  his  long  resistance  to  the  yoke  of  monasticism.  It  may 
seem  surprising  that  a  mere  boy  should  have  displayed  so 
much  wisdom,  but  it  must  be  remembered  he  was  a  boy  of 
extraordinary  acuteness.  Still  one  cannot  help  perceiving 
that  he  has  made  the  most  of  his  casa  Possibly,  subse- 
quent experience  was  permitted  to  colour  his  narrativa 
Possibly  his  resistance  was  scarcely  so  determined,  or  his 
feelings  so  strong,  as  he  chose  afterwai-ds  to  represent  them. 
However  that  may  be,  the  next  half-dozen  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  the  monastery  at  Stein,  not  without  profit ; 
perhaps  also, — ^notwithstanding  his  dislike  of  the  discipline 
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iiirhich,  now  that  he  was  caught,  was  strictly  enforced, — not 
without  some  degree  of  inward  satisfaction.  One  congenial 
spirit  at  least  he  met  with  here  in  WiUiam  Hermann,  with 
whom  he  formed  a  lifelong  friendship.  Both  were  animated 
by  the  same  zeal  for  literature.  They  studied  together, 
spending  every  spare  hour  by  day  or  by  night  in  reading 
the  Latin  classics.  And  such  was  their  ardour  that  they 
even  excited,  it  is  said,  some  literary  enthusiasm  in  the  lazy, 
drunken  herd  in  whose  society  their  lot  was  cast  Erasmus, 
however,  did  not  altogether  escape  the  temptations  incident 
to  monastic  life.  Drunkenness  he  always  detested ;  and 
perhaps  no  merit  can  be  ascribed  to  him  for  avoiding  a  sin 
to  which  he  had  no  inclination,  and  for  which  he  was  con- 
stitutionally unfit.  But  he  confesses  that  he  was  at  one 
time  "inclined  to  great  vices,"  adding,  that  "if  there  had 
been  over  him  a  superior  of  a  truly  Christian  character,  and 
not  one  full  of  Jewish  superstitions,  he  might  have  been 
brought  to  yield  excellent  fruit/'  What  those  great  vices 
were,  and  how  far  his  language  implies  that  he  had  yielded 
to  temptation,  the  reader  may  be  left  to  decida  At  all 
events,  allowance  should  hb  made  for  a  strong  expression ; 
and  if  the  monks  were  really  as  bad  as  Erasmus  describes 
them,  the  example  he  was  compelled  daily  to  witness  may 
fairly  be  pleaded  on  his  behalf  • 

Some  literary  compositions  thought  worthy  to  appear 
among  the  works  of  Erasmus  belong  to  this  period  of  his 
lifa  These  are  partly  poetical,  consisting  of  hymns  in 
honour  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  odes  and  elegies. 
Others  are  in  prose.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
the  "  Funeral  Oration  on  Bertha  de  Heyen,  of  Tergouw,  a 
most  excellent  Widow,"  "  who  had  been  his  refuge  in  want 
and  his  comfort  in  distress,  who  had  given  him  excellent 
counsel,  and  had  shewn  to  him  the  same  regard  which  she 
shewed  her  children."  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
productions  is  the  treatise  on  Contempt  of  the  World.  This 
essay,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  during  his  life- 
time, was  written  as  an  exercise  when  the  author  was  barely 
twenty.  It  is  interesting  as  shewing  how  thoroughly  his 
mind  was  imbued  with  the  works  of  the  great  Roman  writers, 
and  how  perfectly  he  had  already  formed  his  style  by  the 
study  of  the  best  modela    It  is  clear  that  by  this  time  h€ 
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had  Ovid,  Virgil  and  Juvenal  at  his  fingers'  ends,  as  well 
as  Terence  and  Horace,  and  Cicero  must  have  been  a  daily 
and  nightly  companion.  This  composition  is  interesting, 
too,  as  shewing  that  Erasmus,  when  he  pleased,  could  plead 
the  cause  of  monasticism  against  '*  the  world,''  and  dwell 
eloquently  upon  the  advantages  it  conferred.  It  would  be 
rash,  however,  to  infer  from  this  that  the  writer  had  aban- 
doned or  not  yet  conceived  his  enmity  to  the  system.  As 
a  rhetorician,  he  would  naturally  wish  to  be  able  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and  to  support  his  ad- 
versary's side  no  less  strongly  than  his  own.  Besides,  he 
was  not  writing  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  a 
friend  who  had  requested  him  to  compose  an  address  to  a 
nephew  whom  he  wished  to  persuade  to  take  the  hood. 
Nor  does  he  conclude  without  some  strong  words  against 
the  monasteries.  He  states  that,  notwithstanding  ail  he 
has  said,  many  of  them  are  mere  schools  of  impiety,  and 
reminds  his  reader  that  it  will  matter  little  whether  he  be 
a  monk  or  no,  provided  he  is  a  Christian. 

Besides  the  classical  authors,  the  works  of  Laurentins 
Valla  were  at  this  time  read  with  enthusiasm.  This  writer, 
as  a  denouncer  of  the  usurpations  of  the  Church,  as  an 
ardent  promoter  of  classical  learning,  and  as  a  critic  of  the 
New  Testament,  has  been  very  properly  recognized  as  a 
forerunner  of  Erasmus.  Two  letters  written  from  Stein  by 
the  latter  are  full  of  admiration  for  Valla.  The  first  is  a 
playful  attack  upon  a  friend,  who,  it  seems,  had  called  Valla 
''a  croaking  raven,"  with  threats  of  internecine  warfare 
until  he  abandons  that  phrase  and  gives  him  instead  the 
titles  of  "Attic  muse"  and  "the  marrow  of  persuasion." 
The  second  letter  shews  that  the  friend  admitted  that  Valla 
was  a  master  of  style,  but  pleaded  in  justification  of  his 
abusive  epithet  that  he  had  given  much  ofiPenca  Erasmus 
rejoins  that  truth  is  often  offensive,  and  claims  for  Valla  the 
merit  of  having,  "  with  vast  industry,  zeal  and  labour,  driven 
back  the  tide  of  barbarism,  rescued  literature  from  destruc- 
tion, and  restored  to  Italy  the  splendour  of  its  ancient  elo- 
quence." 

These  are  about  all  the  particulars  which  are  known  to. 
us  of  the  years-*-naturtilly  not  very  eventful — which  were 
passed  at  Stein.    Before,  however,  the  doors  are  opened  to 
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set  our  captive  free,  there  is  an  anecdote  to  tell  which  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  irequent  repetition,  and  which  may 
as  well  be  here  repeated  once  more ;  though  whether  it  has 
been  invented  for  lack  of  better  material  or  rests  upon  an 
authentic  foundation,  it  is  needless  to  inquire.  In  the  garden 
of  the  monastery  there  grew  a  pear-tree  bearing  firuit  of  so 
fine  a  flavour  that  the  prior  thought  it  too  good  for  any  one 
but  a  prior,  and  accordingly  had  given  directions  that  it 
should  be  reserved  for  his  own  table.  Erasmus  being  fond 
of  fi*uit,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  in  the  night  to  rob  the 
tree,  and  the  prior,  observing  the  daily  diminution  to  be  far 
greater  than  his  own  supply,  determined  to  watch  for  the 
thief  Early  one  morning  he  stationed  himself  at  the  window 
of  his  cell,  and  in  the  dusk  detected  one  of  the  brethren  in 
the  tree  feasting  on  the  fruit,  but  was  unable  to  recognize 
the  features  of  Erasmus.  The  latter,  hearing  a  noise,  per- 
ceived that  he  was  observed,  and  made  haste  to  descend ; 
but  fearing  lest  the  prior  should  follow  him,  he  resolved  to 
save  him  the  trouble,  and  himself  from  punishment,  by 
fixing  his  suspicions  at  once  upon  an  innocent  persoa  He 
retreated  at  a  leisurely  pace,  but  limping  as  he  went ;  and 
the  prior,  satisfied  that  he  had  discovered  the  culprit  in  the 
person  of  a  lay  brother  who  was  lame,  forbore  to  pursue. 
When  day  came  the  monks  were  assembled ;  the  limping 
brother  was  directly  chaiged  with  the  theft ;  the  evidence 
was  conclusive,  and,  in  spite  of  his  protests,,  the  unlucky 
fellow  was  condemned  to  a  severe  penance. 

In  the  year  1490,  deliverance  came  for  Erasmus.  Henry 
k  Bergis,  Bishop  of  Gambray,  was  going  to  Eome  to  look 
for  a  Cardinal's  hat,  and  wished  to  take  with  him  a  scho- 
larly man  to  act  as  his  secretary  and  companion.  It  was 
the  very  opporttinity  that  Erasmus  wanted,  and  Erasmus 
was  the  very  man  that  the  Bishop  wanted.  The  monks,  of 
course,  were  unwilling  that  he  should  depart,  and  even  used 
threats  to  detain  him.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  letter  to 
the  apostolic  secretary  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
some  strange,  well-nigh  incredible,  stories  are  told  of  the 
means  resorted  to  by  the  monks  to  prevent  any  of  their 
number  returning  into  **  the  world."  "  Fearing,"  says  Eras- 
mus, "  lest  their  orgies  may  be  made  public,  they  endeavour 
to  retain  their  members  by  scourgings,  curses,  the  arm  of 
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worldly  power,  walls,  railings,  imprisonment  and  death  f 
and  then  he  tells  how  there  was  a  certain  Cardinal  who,  in 
the  hearing  of  many  persons,  mentioned  by  name  the  street^ 
the  persons,  and  the  monastery  in  which  the  Dominicans 
had  buried  a  young  man  alive,  rather  than  surrender  him 
to  his  father,  who  demanded  him  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
been  entrapped ;  and  how  a  nobleman,  who  had  chanced  to 
fall  asleep  in  a  church  and  remain  there  through  the  nighty 
had  seen  two  Franciscans  buried  alive.  Erasmns,  however, 
escaped  these  dangers,  if  any  such  threatened  him,  and 
regained  his  liberty.  The  Bishop  did  not  go  to  £ome,  but 
nevertheless  took  the  poor  scholar  under  his  protection 
and  settled  a  pension  upon  him.  This  was  intended,  accor- 
ding to  the  custom  of  the  tin^,  to  be  paid  independently  of 
any  services  rendered.  Such  was  the  way  in*  which  scholars 
were  maintained  in  those  days.  The  position  was  one  of 
dependence ;  but  where  a  munificent  patron  gave  freely  in 
acknowledgment  of  services  so  universally  beneficial  as 
those  of  literature,  and  exacted  no  return  but  a  continuance 
of  the  same  labour,  there  was  nothing  in  it  discreditable  to 
either  party.  Erasmus,  however,  was  unfortunate  in  his 
first  patron.  The  Bishop  was  not  wealthy,  and  the  pension 
was  not  regularly  paid. 

In  the  house  of  Henry  k  Bergis,  where  he  spent  the  next 
five  years,  apparently  without  incident,  we  must  now  leave 
Erasmus.  One  letter  only,  written  thence,  remains  to  us. 
It  is  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Cambray.  He  has  been  suf* 
ferlng  sevei-ely  for  a  month  and  a  half  from  a  nocturncd 
fever,  which  he  says  had  almost  killed  him.  Accordingly 
he  is  in  a  very  penitent  frame  of  mind.  "  I  desire  nothing 
else,"  he  says,  "  than  that  time  should  be  given  me  in  which 
I  may  live  wholly  to  God  alone,  weep  over  the  sins  of  a 
time  when  I  was  yet  without  wisdom,  practise  myself  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  either  read  or  write  something. 
That  I  cannot  do  in  the  retirement  of  a  monastery.  For 
nothing  is  more  delicate  than  I ;  my  health  will  not  bear 
either  watchings  or  fastings  or  any  discomforts,  even  when 
it  is  at  its  best  Here,  where  I  live  in  such  luxury,  I  am 
continually  falling  ill ;  what  should  I  do  among  the  diseases 
incident  to  monastic  life  ?  I  had  resolved  this  year  to  go 
to  Italy  [but  the  Bishop  did  not  go,  and  did  not  choose  that 
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Erasmus  should  go  without  him],  and  to  devote  some  months 
to  theology  at  Bologna,  and  there  take  my  Doctor's  degree ; 
then  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  to  visit  Borne,  and,  having  done 
so,  return  to  my  native  country  and  settle  there  [ad  meos 
redire :  he  can  scarcely  mean  that  he  intended  returning  to 
Stein,  though  perhaps  he  wished  to  be  so  understood].  But 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  accomplish  this  in  accor- 
dance with  my  wishes." 

Two  things  prevented  him  going  to  Italy  for  the  present 
First,  the  state  of  his  health ;  and  secondly,  his  poverty. 
In  fact,  the  Bishop  gives  perparce,  very  sparingly,  and  is 
more  liberal  in  his  pitomises  than  his  performances. 

BoBSBT  B.  Dbummoko. 


IV.— TISCHENDORFS  EDITION  OF  THE  VATICAN 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Novum  Teatamentum  Vaticanum :  post  Angeli  Mail  alio- 

rumque  imperfectoa  labores  ex  ipso  codice  edidit  F.  C. 

j  Tischendorf.     Lipsiae.     1867. 

I 

I  The  discoverer  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  has  rendered  a 

fresh  service  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  by  pub- 
lishing in  a  more  complete  and  accurate  form  than  has  yet 
appeared,  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  contained 
in  the  celebrated  manuscript  of  the  Vatican.  He  has  not^ 
however,  actually  performed,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  Pro- 
legomena, all  that  his  title-page  seems  to  promisa  His 
text  is  not  directly  taken  "  ex  ipso  codice,"  but  only  based 
on  a  more  thorough  and  continuous  collation.  He  must 
still  be  ranked  with  the  many  eminent  scholars  who  have 
as  yet  enjoyed  only  a  partial  use  of  this  important  MS. 
In  the  literary  history  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  we  have  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  extreme  tenacity  with  which  the 
monopolists  of  ecclesiastical  power  cling  to  the  retention  of 
their  least  justifiable  usurpations,  and  of  the  dogged  jealousy 
with  which  down  to  the  present  day  Protestant  criticism 
has  been  denied  free  access  to  the  purest  fountain  of  the 
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sacred  text  This  codex,  which  bears  in  its  orthography 
and  forms  of  words,  decisive  evidence  of  Alexandrine  origin, 
probably  found  its  way  to  Italy  in  that  general  flight  of 
learning  westward  which  followed  the  threatening  encroach- 
ment of  the  Turks  on  the  Greek  empire.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  it  might  have  been  among  the  earliest  treasures 
deposited  in  the  library  founded  on  the  Vatican  by  the 
learned  and  accomplished  pontiff,  Nicholas  Y.,  whose  short 
tenure  of  the  Holy  See,  from  1447  to  1455,  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  fall  of  Constantinopla  It  was  first  used 
for  critical  purposes  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century 
(1521  and  1533),  by  Erasmus,  who  obt&ined  a  collation  of  it 
by  a  friend  in  Some,  in  vindication  of  the  readings  (1  John 
iv.  1 — 4,  v.  7 — 11)  which  he  had  introduced  in  his  earlier 
editions  of  the  New  Testament.  It  continued  to  be  collated 
occasionally  during  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  first  part  of 
the  ensuing  century.  Of  these  collations  the  most  important 
was  one  made  by  Bartolocci,  a  former  curator  of  the  Vatican 
Library,  with  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
(1518), — which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris.  There  it  was  inspected  by  Scholz  in  1819,  and  more 
thoroughly  examined  by  Tischendorf  himself  in  1840.  Two 
collations  were  made  for  the  use  of  Bentley  when  he  was 
projecting  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament ;  one  by  the 
Abbate  Micon  in  1 720,  the  other  by  the  Abbate  Rulotta  in 
1727.  The  Miconian  collation  passed  into  the  possession  of 
C.  G.  Woide,  who  published  it  in  an  appendix  to  his  fac- 
simile edition  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  That  of  Bulotta 
lay  for  a  long  time  unnoticed  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (of  which  Bentley  had  been  Master),  and 
was  first  made  use  of  for  a  critical  purpose  by  Tificheudorf 
in  1855.  In  1862,  it  was  printed  entire  in  its  original  form 
by  A.  A.  Ellis  among  the  "  Critica  Sacra"  of  Bentley.  The 
collations  of  these  two  Italian  Abbes  were  followed  by  that 
of  Birch,  a  Dane,  who  in  1780  collated  the  whole  New 
Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  gospels  of  Luke  and 
John.  On  this  and  the  previous  collation  made  for  Bentley 
and  furnished  by  Woide,  Birch  had  prepared  an  edition  of 
the  four  gospels  in  1 788.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  impres- 
sion was  consumed  by  a  fire  in  Copenhagen ;  and  his  colla- 
tions only  were  printed  in  the  three  v6lumes  of  "Variae 
Lectiones"  which  he  published  successively  between  1798 
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and  1801.  The  Codex  Yaticanu9  was  carried  off  to  Paris 
by  the  French  with  other  spoils  in  the  course  of  the  great 
revolutionaTj  war;  and  there,  in  1809,  Leonard  Hug,  then 
a  professor  of  Catholic  theology  at  Friburg,  submitted  it 
to  a  careful  examination,  and  was  the  first  to  give  a  full 
description  of  its  form  and  chaiticter,  and  to  pronounce  a 
criticsd  judgment  on  its  probable  date,  which  he  referred  to 
the  early  part  of  the  4th  century, — the  age  of  Eusebius.  In 
1843,  Tischendorf  was  desirous  of  editing  the  codex,  and 
with  that  view  went  to  Bome ;  but  power  to  do  so  was 
refused  him,  and  he  could  only  obtain  permission,  within 
the  space  of  six  hours,  to  examine  a  few  doubtful  passages 
and  take  a  few  specimens  of  the  writing  *  Soon  after,  Dr. 
Tregelles  got  a  sight  of  the  MS.  for  an  examination  of  two 
passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  About  the  same 
time,  de  Muralto  was  allowed  to  inspect  it  for  a  few  hours, 
for  the  purpose  of  verifying  readings  which  Birch  and  Barto- 
locci  had  differently  represented.  In  1855,  when  Tischen- 
dorf was  preparing  his  larger  critical  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  got'Dressel,  who  was  then  in  Bome,  to  collate 
the  MS.  for  him  in  more  than  two  hundred  places,  where 
the  reading  was  doubtful. 

Such  was  the  position  of  criticism  in  regard  to  the  Codex 
Yaticanus,  when  at  length  there  appeared  at  Bome,  in  the 
Christmas  of  1857,  a  complete  edition,  in  five  volumes 
quarto,  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Bible  exhibited  in  that 
codex,  which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  celebrated  Car- 
dinal Mai,  with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  Pope  Leo  XII. 
The  work  had  been  commenced  as  early  as  1828,  and  Mai 
himself  died  before  its  publication ;  but  it  was  carried  on 
B&ej  his  death,  and  finally  given  to  the  world,  with  nume- 
rous corrections,  by  Vercellone,  a  religious  of  the  order  of 
Bamabites.  In  1859,  a  smaller  edition  of  both  Testaments 
appeared  in  one  volume  8vo,  that  had  been  prepared  by 
Mai  himself,  with  a  preface  by  Vercelloncf 

Mai's  long-promised  edition  greatly  disappointed  the  ex- 

*  Tiaehendorf  gave  an  aoootint  of  this  hast j*  examination  in  the  "Stndien 
und  Kritiken"  for  1847. 

t  It  should  be  obsenred,  that  the  Codex  Vaticanns,  like  that  more  recently 
discovered  in  Sinai,  contained  in  its  original  form  the  whole  Bible  as  anciently 
nsed  in  the  Qreek  churchesi— Greek  being  the  eoclesiastical  language  of  the 
East,  as  Latin  of  the  West. 
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pectation  of  scholars.  It  was  not  executed  on  a  critical 
principle  nor  with  critical  exactness.*  The  larger  and  the 
smaller  editions,  differed  from  each  other,  and  the  latter 
introduced  new  errors.  Great  praise  is  due  to  Mai  for 
his  persevering  determination  to  bring  this  MS.  to  lights 
against  the  prejudiced  opposition  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  circle  in  which  he  moved.  But  with  all  his 
learning,  he  did  not  possess  the  palaeographic  skill  and 
accomplishment  essential  to  the  due  execution  of  the  task 
entrusted  to  him ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  conceived  it 
from  the  proper  point  of  view.  A  critical  edition  of  the 
codex  should  have  represented  faithfully  the  original  text 
a  prima  manu,  whatever  might  be  the  intrinsic  quality 
of  the  readings,  whether  good  or  bad.  But  this  Mai  has 
not  done.  He  took  the  texttis  receptua  as  the  basis  of  a  con- 
tinuous comparison  with  the  Vaticanus ;  so  that  occasion- 
ally, where  he  thought  the  reading  of  the  former  preferable, 
he  has  inserted  it  in  his  printed  text,  and  put  that  of  the 
latter  in  the  margin.  The  consequence  is,  that  his  publi- 
cation, instead  of  truly  representing  the  original  MS.,  still 
approximates  in  some  degree  to  the  character  of  an  edition 
founded  on  a  collation.  Notwithstanding  these  obvious 
defects,  such  was  the  interest  excited  by  his  work,  that  re- 
prints of  it  speedily  appeared  in  London,  Leyden,  Batisbon 
and  Berlin.  In  1859,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  and 
Mr.  D.  Nutt  simply  republished  at  London  the  text  of  Mai ; 
but  in  1862,  Philip  Buttmann  the  younger  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  a  nearer  approach  to  the  original  text,  by  comparing 
the  previous  collations  with  Mai's  published  text^  in  a  beau- 
tiful edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Berlin  in 
small  uncial  characters  from  types  struck  for  the  purposa 
In  the  previous  year.  Dean  Alford,  in  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  his  New  Testament,  after  a  renewed  examination 
of  the  codex  in  Bome,  confirmed  many  of  Mai's  readings 
against  previous  collations  and  the  corrections  of  the  second 
edition,  but  at  the  same  time  discovered  fi'esh  errors,  and, 
according  to  Tischendorf,  made  frequent  mistakes  himself  "f 
There  seemed  room,  then,  after  all  these  labours,  for 

*  "  Vix  tam  grave  opus  cam  majore  et  levitate  et  inaoitia  confici  poaee  pro- 
babile  est."  Flul.  Battmann,  Jan.,  ad  calcem  Nov.  Test.  Gnoce  ad  fidem  Cod. 
Vat.  reoena. 

f  "  In  errorom  qaidem  et  ipee  baud  raro  inductns  est." 
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attempting  a  more  thorough  and  critical  edition  of  this 
famous  MS.  Tischendorf,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  pre- 
sent  publication,  has  given  a  very  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive account  of  his  various  efforts  in  this  direxstioa  As 
early  as  1844,  he  had  gone  to  Some  with  the  express 
object  of  examining  carefully  the  Codex  Vaticanus ;  but^ 
as  we  have  seen,  he  was  only  allowed  a  hasty  glance  at 
it  for  six  hours.  One  reason  of  his  exclusion  from  its  free 
use,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  Lambruschini,  at  that  time 
first  minister  of  the  Pope  and  head  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  fact,  that  Mai's  great  work  was 
then  in  preparation,  and  the  papal  court  was  not  unnatu- 
rally desirous,  that  no  other  scholar  should  interfere  with 
and  possibly  anticipate  the  labours  of  one  of  its  own  most 
distinguished  omamenta  Mai,  however,  received  lischen- 
dorf  very  courteously,  and  shewed  him  the  fifth  volume, 
containing  the  New  Testament,  which  was  then  printed  off 
Tischendorf,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  saw  enough  in  that  hasty 
inspection,  to  convince  him  that  it  was  full  of  errors.  When 
Mai  8  work  at  length  appeared,  and  its  unsatisfactory  cha- 
racter was  universally  admitted  by  critics,  Tischendorf  made 
another  effort  to  get  the  command  of  a  critical  use  of  this 
jealously-guarded  treasure.  A  copy  of  the  splendid  fac- 
simile edition  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  had  been  presented 
to  Pio  None  by  the  Emperor  of  Kussia ;  and  his  Holiness, 
in  graciously  acknowledging  the  receipt,  urged  the  learned 
editor  to  the  continued  prosecution  of  similar  labours.  Encou^ 
raged  by  these  words,  Tischendorf  proceeded  anew  to  Bome 
early  in  February  of  1866,  funiished  with  some  power- 
ful letters  of  introduction  to  the  French  and  Austrian  min- 
isters at  that  court  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  sought 
an  interview  with  the  Pope,  who  received  him  with  cha- 
racteristic kindness  and  courtesy.  Tischendorf  asked  leave 
to  prepare  from  the  Vatican  MS.  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  only,  after  the  style  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  on 
the  ground  that  Mai's  edition  had  not  won  the  confidence 
of  learned  mea  When  the  Pope  contended  it  was  entitled 
to  faith,  as  having  been  issued  under  authority  (i  un*  affare 
deUafede),  Tischendorf,  like  a  good  Protestant  and  with 
great  tact,  replied,  that  faith  could  not  be  commanded,  and 
that  the  real  value  of  Mai's  labours  could  only  be  fully 
brought  out,  and  his  credit  established  on  solid  grounds, 
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by  such  an  edition  as  he  himself  proposed  to  publish. 
On  the  Pope's  rejoining,  "  But  surely  we  can  ourselves  do 
this"  (ma  potremo  fare  anche  noi),  Tischendorf  was  taken 
a  little  by  surprise,  and  limited  his  request  to  a  pennission 
to  examine  from  the  codex  all  those  passages  of  which  the 
reading  had  been  questioned.  To  this  request  Pio  Nono 
assented ;  and  two  days  afterwards  Cardinal  Antonelli 
brought  him  an  express  papal  permission  to  examine  the 
codex  freely,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  pr^are  a  new 
edition  from  it,  power  to  do  which  the  Pope  reserved  to 
himself  Tischendorf  commenced  his  labours  on  the  28th 
of  February,  devoting  three  hours  every  day  to  the  work. 
He -collated  with  the  codex  a  copy  of  Mai's  second  and 
smaller  edition,  noticing  at  the  same  time  the  variations 
from  earlier  collations  and  from  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  and 
occasionally  transcribing  entire  pages,  which  he  intended 
to  publish  as  specimens  of  the  palasography  of  this  very 
ancient  book.  All  this  did  not  appear  to  him  any  trans- 
gression of  the  limits  prescribed  to  him  by  the  Pope.  But 
his  conduct  excited  suspicion;  and  before  he  had  gone 
through  the  three  first  gospels,  he  was  prohibited  from 
using  the  codex  any  longer.  Thunderstruck  at  this  inter- 
ruption, he  earnestly  begged  to  have  fourteen  more  days 
allowed  him  to  complete  the  collation,  which  he  maintained 
might  greatly  assist  the  future  Boman  editors.  Standing 
in  friendly  relations  with  the  person  to  whom  the  super- 
vision of  the  new  Boman  edition  had  been  committea  by 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  Tischendorf  put  into  his  hands  the  copy 
of  Mai's  second  edition  which  he  had  himself  used  in  the 
collation,  with  the  corrections, — ^to  prevent,  if  possible,  a 
repetition  of  Mai's  own  mistakes  in  the  projected  edition. 
In  consequence  of  this  prohibition  of  his  labours,  the  latter 
part  of  the  collation  from  the  end  of  Luke's  gospel  was 
hastily  made.  The  understanding  with  the  Pope  was,  that 
he  was  simply  to  furnish  a  correction  of  the  errors  of  pre- 
vious editions  and  earlier  collations ;  not  himself  to  issue  " 
a  new  edition.  He  says,  however,  that  he  did  not  absolutely 
promise  not  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  codex,  but  was 
simply  anxious  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  seem  to  have 
broken  the  promise  given  to  Bome.*     His  letter  to  Vercel- 

*  '*Nec  magis  tamen  ipse  promisi  me  editionem  non  institiirum,  sed  pros- 
pezipotius  ne,  si  iDstituerem  Lipfdn,  fidem  RomsB  datam  fefeliisse  viderer." 
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lone  on  this  occasion,  of  which  he  gives  an  extract,  is  not 
perfectly  clear  and  satisfactoiy.  Even  when  already  engaffed 
on  this  present  Leipsic  edition,  he  constantly  received  assist- 
ance, in  the  collation  of  particular  passages,  from  Yercel- 
lone,  who  appears  throughout  to  have  acted  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  towards  him,  on  the  agreement  understood 
to  have  been  entered  into  between  them.  On  taking  leave 
of  the  Pope,  Tischendorf  ofifered  the  use  of  his  own  coUations 
to  the  Soman  editors ;  and  a  wish  having  been  expressed 
for  the  use  of  the  types  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
publication  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  they  were  forwarded  to 
Home,  where  the  new  edition  was  commenced  in  February 
of  the  present  year.  Judged  by  his  own  statements,  Tis- 
chendorf seems  to  us  to  have  been  too  eager  for  the  fame 
of  being  the  first  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus.  The  use  of  the  somewhat  ambiguous  expression, 
"  ex  ipso  codice,"  on  his  title-page,  puts  him  in  a  false  posi- 
tion to  the  general  scholar  on  one  side,  and  to  the  papal 
editors  on  the  other.  The  former  would  naturally  infer  from 
his  language,  that  he  had  given  to  the  world  a  text  taken 
direct  from  the  codex  itself,  which  is  not  the  fact ;  and  to- 
wards the  latter,  in  so  far  as  he  had  made  transcripts  which 
would  justify  in  any  sense  the  employment  of  such  words, 
he  was  fairly  chargeable  with  mala  fides.  His  edition,  what- 
ever may  be  its  merits— and  no  one  will  dispute  them— is, 
like  all  which  have  preceded  it,  except  that  of  Mai,  simply 
founded  on  a  collation  more  or  less  completa 

The  Codex  Vaticanus  contains,  in  the  following  order,  the 
four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
Somans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Hebrews  to  ix.  14,  where  the  ori- 
ginal MS.  breaks  oflF.  What  follows  of  Hebrews,  with  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Philemon  and  the  Apocalypse  (though  all 
included  in  Mai's  edition),  has  been  added  by  a  later  hand. 
The  Codex  Vaticanus  is  smaller  than  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
but  of  the  same  form,  that  is  to  say,  broader  than  long  (like 
some  modem  music-books) ;  the  Cod.  Vat  18  inches  broad 
to  10  long,  the  Cod.  Sin.  28  to  16.  The  Vatican,  has  three 
oolumns  in  a  page,  the  Sinaiticus  four ;  except  in  what  are 
called  fiipkoi  tntxiipuc,  which  are  written  in  both  codices  in 
two  columns  only.  The  quality  of  the  parchment  on  which 
the  Cod.  Vat.  is  written  varies,  being  thinner  in  some  places 
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than  in  others.  The  oldest  ink  is  pale  and  tawnj.  The 
numbers  of  the  evangelical  sections  are  given  in  vermilion, 
as  are  also  the  occasional  arabesques.  The  Cod.  Vatican, 
consists  of  quiniones,  that  is,  of  five  leaves  joined  together 
and  making  a  whole  by  themselves,  corresponding  to  our 
modern  sheets ;  the  Cod.  Sinait.  otqtbatemionea  and  triniones. 
As  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
Constantiue  (of  which  Eusebius  gives  an  account,  Yit  Con* 
Btant  iv.  37)  were  Tpurtra  koI  rtTpa^^ra,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Cod.  Yaticanus  cotdd  not  have  been  one  of  thesa  The 
clearness  and  perfection  (sinceritas)  of  the  uncial  characters 
in  both  these  MSS.  is  regarded  by  palaeographers  as  a  sure 
sign  of  antiquity.  The  accents  and  breathings  in  the  Cod. 
Yat  are  not  a  prima  manu,  and  the  abbreviations  of  words 
are  less  frequent  than  in  Cod.  Sin.*  Tischendorf  thinks 
that  the  punctuation  of  this  MS.  was  a  prima  manu;  but 
as  it  was  not  renewed  by  the  hand  which  re-touched  the 
old  writing  with  fresh  ink,  it  has  almost  faded  away.  Hence 
some  have  doubted,  on  a  cursory  inspection,  whether  there 
had  been  any  original  interpunction.  The  interpunction  of 
both  codices  is  similar,  though  it  is  not  very  obvious  on 
what  principle  it  is  applied.  Tischendorf,  anxious  to  esta* 
blish  a  close  affinity  between  these  two  famous  MSS.,  with 
which  his  own  reputation  as  a  palseographer  is  so  intimately 
associated,  has  ventured  on  a  conjecture,  that  one  of  the 
scribes  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  whom  he  designates  D,  and 
to  whom,  according  to  him,  we  owe  in  that  MS.  the  tran- 
scription of  a  few  leaves  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  a  couple 
of  leaves  of  1  Thessal.  and  Hebrews,  and  the  opening  of 
the  Apocalypse,  may  also  have  been  a  writer  of  the  Codex 
Yaticanus.  For  so  sweeping  an  inference  the  premisses  are 
not  very  ample ;  and  as  the  author  plainly  does  not  attach 
much  weight  to  his  own  conjecture,  it  cannot,  till  fresh  evi- 
dence accrues,  expect  much  consideration  from  his  readers.-}- 
The  first  diorthotes  appears  to  have  done  his  work  care- 


*  It  18  noticeable,  that  the  accents  and  breathings  in  Cod.  Vat.  are  put  on 
the  first  vowel  of  diphthongs,  and  not,  after  the  modern  practice,  on  the  second. 
The  iota  svbseripttiM  is  also  omitted  in  this  MS.  See  the  "  admonitio  ortho- 
graphica"  prefixed  to  Williams  and  Norgate's  reprint  of  Mai^s  edition. 

t  The  same  hand,  aooording  to  Tischendorf,  transcribed,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  Cod.  Sin.,  the  entire  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith  and  the  first  part  of 
the  fourth  book  of  Maccabees.  In  the  **  Appendix  Cod.  Celeberr.  Sin.  Vat. 
Alex.,"  recently  published,  Tischendorf  .speaks  more  positively  of  the  identity 
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kasly.*  After  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  another  corrector 
went  over  the  MS.  again,  and  revised  it  from  a  codex  of 
his  own  age,  renewii^  the  faded  ink,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  putting  in  the  accents  and  breathing8.-t-  From  the 
small  characters  used  by  this  later  corrector  in  some  of  his 
emendations,  Tischendorf  concludes  that  he  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  10th  or  11th  century.  To  the  same  period 
he  thinks  it  most  likely  that  a  tertia  manna,  of  which  the 
traces  are  discernible,  must  be  referred.  The  subscriptions 
to  Paul's  Epistles  are  in  the  uncial  character,  and  probably 
as  old  as  the  6th  century.  The  numbers  of  the  sections  are 
marked  in  characters  resembling  the  Coptic ;  and  the  same 
characters  occur  in  numbering  the  quaternions  in  Cod.  Sin. 
Tischendorf  thinks  it  indubitable,  that  the  two  codices, 
Vat  and  Sin.  (or,  as  they  are  now  expressed  in  all  critical 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  B  and  H),  belong  to  the 
same  age,  the  early  part  of  the  4tb  century.  J  In  both,  the 
form  of  the  uncial  letters  is  the  same.  Both  are  remark- 
able for  the  same  absence  of  initial  letters ;  the  same  rarity 
of  interpunction ;  the  same  occurrence  of  open  spaces  inters 
rupting  the  text ;  and  the  same  striking  resemblance  to  the 
old  papyrus  rolls,  such  as  have  been  brought  to  light  in 
Herculaneum,  and  were  in  general  use  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  more  modern  form  of  codices  or  books.  They 
agree  also  remarkably  in  their  deviation  from  the  ortho- 
graphy and  grammar  of  pure  classical  Greek.  In  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  inscriptions  and  subscriptions  attached  to 
the  several  books,  and  of  their  title-pages,  they  are  quite 
unique  among  MSS.  They  have  no  division  of  the  text  of 
the  evangelists  into  larger  chapters ;  no  table  of  such  chap- 
ters prefixed  to  the  several  gospels ;  and  no  note  of  them 
in  the  margiiL  The  Codex  Sinaiticus  contains,  indeed,  the 
Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian  canons,  which  are  wanting 
in  the  Yaticanus,  where  the  sections  are  longer  and  fewer. 

• 

of  D.  with  ft  scribe  of  the  Vaticaniu.  **  Vix  dubitari  potent,"  he  says.  Of 
the  transcribera  of  the  VaticanuB,  iie  adds,  in  the  samework :  *'  diyerflas  manos 
diatinximus  tree,  magna  ilhw  quidem  ecriptum  similitudine." 

*  The  fuopOurai,  in  the  book-selling  trade  of  the  old  world,  exercised  a  f  anc- 
tion  like  that  of  our  correctors  of  the  press.  They  revised  the  original  tran- 
script, for  the  purpose  of  correcting  erron  and  supplying  omissions,  before  the 
work  was  finally  given  to  the  public. 

f  This  was  something  resembling  what  we  should  call  a  new  edition. 

t  "Circa  Eusebii  letatem,  ambo." 
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This  in  itself  might  seem  an  aigument  in  favour  of  the 
superior  antiquity  of  Cod.  Vat  But  Tischendorf  affirms, 
that  in  a  palimpsest  of  Luke's  gospel  belonging  to  the 
8th  century,  a  similar  division  occura  On  the  other  hand, 
the  addition  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas  to  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  is  justly  insisted  on  as 
a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  text  which  it  exhibits.  The 
argument,  however,  as  against  the  Cod.  Vatican,  is  altoge- 
ther negative ;  for,  as  the  end  of  that  MS.  is  wanting,  we 
cannot  tell  what  books,  now  considered  apocryphal,  may 
have  been  originally  appended  to  it^ 

There  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt,  that  B  and 
M  are  independent  representatives  of  a  very  ancient  type 
of  Alexandrine  text.  Their  general  agreement  sufficiently 
proves  the  identity  of  the  type  which  they  followed ;  their 
not  unfrequent  variation  from  each  other  in  readings  of 
considerable  importance,  establishes  their  independence. 
We  have  an  instance  in  Matthew  xxi  31,  where  Cod.  Vat, 
instead  of  irpdroc,  reads  vtrrtpoc  (confirmed  by  Cod.  Cantab, 
o  dtirxaroc,  novissimvs  a,  b),  with  an  inversion  of  the  order  of 
the  previous  answers.  Here  Cod.  Sia,  preserving  the  order 
of  the  answers  in  the  textiLS  receptus,  reads,  with  Cod.  Alex- 
andrin.,  6  irpSroc.*  Tischendorf  with  the  natural  fondness 
of  a  man  for  the  fruit  of  his  own  research  and  sagacity, 
seems  to  regard  the  text  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  as  on  the 
whole  superior  to  that  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  We  differ 
with  extreme  hesitation  from  the  judgment  of  so  distinguish- 
ed a  critic  and  palssographer ;  but,  drawing  our  inference 
entirely  from  facts  which  he  has  himself  laid  before  us,  we 
feel  unable  to  concur  in  this  conclusion.  We  have  compared 
with  some  attention  passages  in  the  two  texts  from  the 
three  first  evangelists  (Matt  xiL,  Mark  viii,  Luke  xix.,  taken 
from  that  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which  Tischendorf 
had  collated  with  the  utmost  care),  together  with  a  passage 
from  Acts  and  another  from  Bomans,  and  the  impression 

4 

*  This  passage  has  put  Lachmann's  authoritative  principle  to  the  severest 
test.  Retaining  the  usual  order  of  the  answers  of  the  tvo  sons,  he  has  neverthe-. 
less,  on  the  combined  evidence  of  B,  D,  a,  b,  adopted  6  ^(mpo^  into  his  text ; 
a  result  which,  however  justifiable  on  purely  diplomatic  grounds,  by  a  rigid 
application  of  the  law  of  textual  criticism  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself, 
produces  a  combination  destructive  of  the  .obvious  meaning  of  the  passage.  It 
should  be  noticed,  that  D  (Cod.  Ganiabr.),  giving  the  answers  in  the  asual 
order,  reads  e^x^^^^C  ^^^  vpHroQ. 
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left  on  our  mind  is,  that  the  text  in  B  has  been  more  care- 
fully transcribed,  and  is  in  general  more  accurate,  than  that 
of  K.  The  Cod.  Sin.  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
hastily  written,  and  the  itacismtts  in  it  is  so  constant  and 
all-pervading,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  suspicion,  that 
it  must  have  been  taken  down  from  dictation,  instead  of 
copied  by  the  eye ;  so  that,  while  we  do  not  doubt  it  repre- 
sents a  very  old  text,  we  still  cling  to  the  opinion,  expressed 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  date  of  the  transcript  is  con- 
siderably later  than  that  of  the  text  Both  texts  agree  in 
some  peculiarities  of  orthography,  which  betray  their  com- 
mon Alexandrine  origin ;  the  insertion  of  /i  in  certain  forms 

of  words,  as  XV^trai  for  X//i^erac,  iXitfi^djiv  for  iX^^r,  etc. ; 

the  blending  of  the  analogies  of  the  first  and  second  aorists ; 
and  the  substitution  in  some  words  and  syllables  of  e&  for  &.* 
The  following  juxta-position  will  furnish  a  specimen  of  the 
different  character  of  the  two  texts : 

Cod.  Vat.  Matt  xiL  9—21.  Cod.  Sin. 

o  2e  eiirev  ovrois  rts  eorai  e^  o  2e  eiwev  avrois  ris  eerrai  e{ 

v/utfv  q.pOp4»nros  os  e(ei  Tpofiarov  v/iuf  avos  oa  €(i  vpofiaToy  er  icai 

.CK  $^  eay  e/Jire0i|  rovro  roit  aa^  ear  Tcetni  rovro   tois  aafifiaaiy 

^tri  eis  ^oBvvoy  ov\i  KpaTfitrei  €u  (ioBvyo  ov^*  i^Tiiaas  eycpei 

avro  1^  eyepei  iroffw  ovv  dto^epct  avro          wovia  ovw  ^la^pi  aros 

avBpmTos  icpofiarov  ci»?e  eltffriy  vpofiarov  ^ore  e^e^ny  roi$  (ra/3 

rots  ira(i(iaTou  h'oXmc  woiety  (iamy  KaXws  Toieiy 

Tor€  Xeyec  rw  aydpwino  erreiyov  rore  Xcyi  rw  ayia  exriyoy  trov 

eov  Tfiy  X€ipa  cai  t^ereiyey  mxi  nyv   x^^P^  "^^^  e^eriyi  icai  aire 

aireKarearaOii  vy(i|t  okt  i|  aXXif  jcare(rra0iy  vyttia 

efeXdoires  ^e  oc  ^apeiiraioi  trvfA  eleXdoyTeff  ie  oi  i^apiereoi  mffi 

liovXioy  tXafioy  Kar  avrov  oirus  ^vXioy  eXa/3oi/  xar  nwov  oiruxr 

avToy  awoXeffUftny  o  itls  yyovs  avToy  awoXeawaiy  o  ^e  ler  yyovs 

aye\iapfl9ey  exetdty  cat   riKoXov  ayexutprfoty   eciOe    rac    lycoXov 

Bfltray  avria  xoXXoi  cat  eOepa*  Oifad    aw^    iroXXoc    roi    edepa 

wevtrev  avrovs  irayras  «:ai  ewerei  vevaty  avrovs  wavras  cat  eirerc 

fl*il9€y   avrois   lya   /ii|   fayepoy  firitrey   avrois   'iya    firi   fayepor 


*  Thie  mode  of  Bpelling  seems  not  to  have  been  fixed  when  the  Cod.  Vatican, 
was  transcribed.  No  certain  rule  is. followed  in  writing  fi  or  t.  For  instance, 
Mark  viii.  19,  we  hare  irfyraicct^x^Xcovc,  and  in  the  very  next  Terse,  20,  we 
meet  with  rf  rpaKKr^ciXiovc. 

VOL.  IV.  2  C 
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Cod.  Vat.  Matt  xiL  9—21.  Cod.  Sm. 

avrov  woiii<T»<ny  iva  wXfiptadfi  ro     avro¥  woiffffwaiy  iVa  wXtfp^ti  to 


prfity  iia  ifaatov  rov  icpo^riTov 
Xeyoytos  liov  o  TOit  /xov  ov  rfpt 
Titra  0  ayaviiTOS  fjutv  or  ev$oici| 
0€v  If  ^vx^  H^^  dri<ri0  to  irvcv/na 
^v  er  avToy  xai  Kpiffiy  roit 
Mdyeffiv  airayyeXei  ovk  eptiaei 
ovZt  Kpavyae€i  ov^e  wcovcti  ri$ 
€¥  rau  «-Xareiau  t^v  ^tn^v 
avTov  KoXafiov  ovyT€Tp9^fJifZ€yop 
ov  ffareafet  rai  Xivoy  Tw^fiMvoy 
ov  trfitatt  cars  av  ecj3aAi|  etc 
ytucos  TTiv  Kptiny  vac  rw  oyofMort 
avrov  €Oyti  tXinovaiy, 


prfity  dca  ifvatov  tov  xpwpriTOv 
Xeyoyros  'iiov  o  vac^  fiov  ov 
ifpcricra  o  ay(iiri|roff  /lov  ok  i|vdo 
Kfiaey  if  ^^i|  /iov  Oi|^w  ro  iryd 
/M)v  er  avroi'  cac  xpiffi  rocir 
edvetfii'  airayyeXet  ovk  eptaei 
ovSc  Kjpavya^ei  ov2c  axov^et  rc^ 
CF  rev  wXaruiiv  rifr  ^rify  ov 
rov  KoXa/wy  wyteTpifAfityoy  ov 
irarea(ei  icac  Xiyoy  Tv^iityoy  ov 
v/Seo't  ewf  ay  eic/iaXfi  ets  fuov 
ri|v  Kpiaiy  rai  rw  oyofUiTt  avrov 
eOny  eXxiovocK. 


It  is  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  exact  facsimiles  of  these 
ancient  MSS.  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  photography. 
This  would  submit  the  original  directly  to  the  eye  and  in- 
dividual judgment  of  every  student ;  would  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  as  much  palssographical  knowledge  as  is 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  an  independent  criticism ;  and 
spare  the  risk  of  being  possibly  misled  by  the  passage  of 
the  authentic  document  through  the  inteTX>06ed  medium  of 
a  strong  subjective  influenca^ 

J.  J.  Tatlbb. 


v.— THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS.  A  STUDY  0 

HISTORY.— L 


\ 


^ 


Thb  English  Reformation  had  the  good  or  ill  fortune  ifis 
men  lookiog  from  different  sides  might  count  it)  to  b^ 
arrested,  in  mid  career,  by  the  operation  of  forces  extenii 
to  itself.    It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  revolutions  to  work 

*  It  appears  from  Phil.  Battmann,  Jun.  (Postscript,  ad  calc.  Not.  Test.), 
that  SpithdTer,  the  Roman  bookseller,  has  promised  to  procare  a  photograph 
of  the  Codex  Vatioanus.  We  heartily  join  in  Buttmann's  wish.  *'  Utinam  fiat, 
quod  in  hac  re  \\me  promisit,  se  moz  oodicem  arte  qua  dicitnr  photographloa 
muitiplicaturum  esse." 
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themselves  out — ^if  such  a  phrase  may  be  used — ^to  develop 
all  their  motive  ideas  to  a  logical  conclusion,  not  only  in 
theory,  but  in  practica  But  the  logic  of  revolution  is  seldom 
suffered  to  have  its  free  course ;  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
are  impatient  of  change,  except  in  the  direction  of  a  fixed 
goal ;  and  expediency  is  the  rule  of  every  settlement.  In 
religion,  as  in  politics,  nations  are  apt  to  content  themselves 
with  what  is  practically  possible,  in  place  of  the  abstractly 
true  and  the  absolutely  good ;  and  are  ready  to  hail  as  a 
"  Saviour  of  society"  any  man  who  will  smooth  for  them  a 
safe  middle  path  in  which  to  walk.  Yet  in  every  nation 
are  men,  one  here  and  there,  whose  life  is  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  national ;  who,  whether  in  political  settlements  or 
elsewhere,  cannot  be  contented  with  expediencies  and  com- 
promises, and  in  whose  minds  therefore  the  revolution 
must  have  its  full  growth  and  ripen  its  natural  fruit  They 
are  in  every  age  and  country,  the  Nonconformists,  the  Be- 
formers, — often  the  Dreamers,  the  Fanatics, — derided  as 
visionary  and  unpractical,  mournfully  conscious  that  they 
are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  life  and  feeling  of  their  time, 
yet  compelled  by  a  force  which  possesses  them,  stronger 
than  themselves,  to  be  faithful  to  their  own  conceptions  of 
truth,  and  encouraged  to  wait  for  a  better  and  braver  day. 
Such  were  the  Puritans  of  the  17th  centmy.  The  religious 
reformation  of  the  preceding  age  had  received  a  settlement 
which  was,  in  many  of  its  determining  motives,  political ; 
how  should  they  be  content  with  it  ?  A  personal  quarrel 
with  the  Pope  had  driven  Henry  VIIT.  to  the  side  of  Ee- 
form ;  and  under  the  impulse  of  his  imperious  temper  and 
haughty  will,  changes  hsid  been  carried  into  effect  for  which 
the  nation  was  hardly  yet  ripe.  The  tide  had  rolled  in 
with  quicker  flood  during  the  brief  reign  of  his  son,  the 
child-king,  to  ebb  as  quickly  at  the  touch  of  Mary's  blood- 
stained sceptra  Under  Elizabeth's  masculine  and  poUtic 
rule,  the  waters  seemed  to  be  stayed ;  while  James,  weary 
of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  and  fully  possessed  by  the 
thought  that  kings  and  bishops  stood  or  fell  together,  was 
resolved  that  the  nation  should  make  no  further  progress 
fiK>m  Borne  towards  Greneva  Yet^  after  all,  the  compromise 
then  effected,  and  which,  after  many  fierce  shocks  and 
buffets,  still  subsists,  was  no  true  and  right  compromise  at 
alL    Ideas  are  too  strong  for  monarchs,  even  though  they 

2o2 
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possess  a  Tudor  pride  and  a  Stuart  obstinacy ;  the  tides  of 
thought  can  be  as  little  checked  as  the  waters  that  rise  and 
fall  upon  the  shore.  Everywhere,  even  through  Elizabeth's 
reign,  were  to  be  found  a  continually  increasing  number  of 
godly  men,  scattered  in  country  parsonages,  or  sometimes 
occupying  places  of  greater  honour,  in  whom  the  new  ideas 
still  powerfully  worked,  and  who  could  not  stand  still  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  Articles  and  the  Prayerv-book. 
In  that  bright  and  happy  morning  of  religious  life,  with  the 
Bible  newly  opened  to  men's  eyes,  and,  as  it  seemed,  an 
infinite  imiverse  of  unknown  truth  and  untrodden  duty 
before  them, — how  should  they  passively  abide  by  the  will 
even  of  a  queen  to  whom  they  paid  so  passionate  a  loyalty? 
So,  little  by  little,  these  men,  not  forsaking  their  oiEce  in 
the  Church,  but  rather  performing  its  duties  with  a  deeper 
gravity  and  an  added  zeal,  became  notorious  for  a  strict, 
if  not  a  scrupulous,  conscientiousness  in  what  other  men 
thought  to  be  trifles ;  a  more  solemn  earnestness  of  preach- 
ing ;  a  punctilious  regularity,  an  almost  stem  purity  of  life. 
They  did  not  see  how  anything  relating  to  religion  could 
be  trifling  or  indifferent,  and  so  made  a  conscience  of  many 
ceremonies  which  still  had  a  savour  of  Eomc  about  them ; 
they  could  not  reconcile  the  ideas  of  truth  and  compromise, 
and  so  spoke  boldly  of  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  true, 
looking  rather  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christ 
than  to  that  of  the  Prayer-book  or  any  visible  head  of  the 
ChurcL  Such  men  as  these  had  grown  into  a  powerful 
party  when,  in  1602,  James  Stuart  came  to  England.  They 
met  him,  a  thousand  strong,  at  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference, and  were  repulsed  with  insult.  Neither  king  nor 
bishops  would  bate  a  jot  of  their  old  demand :  said  the 
monarch  to  the  Puritan  spokesman,  Dr.  Reynolds,  after  he 
had  heard  their  moderate  request,  "If  this  be  all  your 
party  hath  to  say,  I  will  make  them  conform  themselves, 
or  else  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  do  worse!* 
From  that  moment  Puritanism  was  committed  to  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death  with  constituted  authorities  in  Church 
and  State.  But  the  issue  was  not  as  James  boasted  it 
should  be ;  Puritanism  lives  still,  and  must  live,  in  some 
form  or  other,  so  long  as  men  are  earnest  in  religion ;  and 
it  was  the  Stuarts  who  were  harried  out  of  the  land. 
Dissent  in  any  organized  form  dates  only  from  1662 :  at 
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the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Paritanism  was  a  force 
within  the  Church,  not  a  party  hostilely  arrayed  against  it. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth,  indeed,  it  could  boast  of 
large  Parliamentary  influence  and  many  powerftil  patrons : 
Leicester,  KnoUys  and  Walsingham,  were  not  without  Puri- 
tan tendencies ;  Burleigh  was  unwilling  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremes against  it;  and  Archbishop  Grindal  forfeited  his 
ijiistress's  favour  by  his  too  great  mildness  in  regard  to  its 
ministers.  But  before  her  long  reign  had  closed  in  clouds, 
the  case  was  widely  altered.  The  whole  strength  of  her 
imperious  will  had  been  brought  to  bear  against  the  Puri- 
tans :  any  movement  in  their  favour,  either  in  Parliament 
or  in  public  opinion,  was  promptly  discouraged ;  noncon- 
forming ministers  were  suspended  or  deprived;  and  any 
ecclesiastical  organization  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Church  of  England  was  made  a  crime  against  the  State. 
Still,  such  organizations  were  formed.  Some,  looking  to 
the  example  of  Scotland,  and  inspirited  by  the  success  of 
Knox,  who  also  had  been  an  exile  in  Mary's  days,  attempted 
to  set  up  Presbyteries ;  the  first  of  which  was  established 
at  Wandsworth,  in  1572.  Others,  inclining  to  the  form  of 
church  government  which  we  call  Independent  or  Congre- 
gational, but  which  was  then  contemptuously  known  as 
Brownism,  gathered  themselves  together  in  separate  com- 
munities. It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  churches  were 
few  and  scattered :  not  many  men  were  logical  enough  to 
push  their  ecclesiastical  theories  to  this  practical  conclusion.; 
fewer  still  were  willing  to  brave  the  certain  anger  of  a  ruler 
like  Elizabeth,  and  to  subject  themselves  to  her  somewhat 
sharp  and  unscrupulous  administration  of  penal  law.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Puritans  were  content  to  be  Noncon- 
foTTmng,  without  becoming  Separatists,  They  did  not  look 
upon  the  Church  of  England  as  an  absolutely  unscriptural 
and  unfaithful  Church ;  and,  without  severing  themselves 
from  her  fold,  were  willing  to  wait  for  the  day  when  she 
should  be  brought  into  more  perfect  accordance  with  her 
divine  original.  Such  a  Separatist  Church,  however,  as  that 
which  we  have  described,  meeting  in  an  obscure  village  in 
one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  became,  after  many 
vicissitudes  of  fate,  the  Founders  of  New  Plymouth  and 
the  Fathers  of  the  American  Eepublic. 

The  identification  of  this  church,  the  discovery  of  its 
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place  of  meeting,  and  consequently  the  possibility  of  reco- 
vering biographical  details  as  to  some  at  least  of  its  mem- 
bers, had  been  for  many  years  an  object  of  ardent  desire  to 
American  historians,  when,  in  1849,  the  prize  fell  to  the 
lot  of  a  distinguished  English  antiquary,  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Hunter.  Not  often  does  it  happen  that  the  antiquary's 
minute  search  into  church  registers,  and  decaying  parch- 
ments, and  fly-leaves  of  family  Bibles,  is  rewai-ded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  creat  nation's  cradle,  or  that  the  forgotten 
names  among  which  lies  his  patient  toil,  are  those  of  men 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  a  mighty  continent  delight  to 
honour.  Tet  so  has  it  been  in  this  case.  Up  to  the  date 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  all  that  was  known  was,  that  two 
Separatist  churches  "  did  congr^ate  severally,"  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  their  own  members,  "some  in  Nottingham- 
shire, some  in  Lincolnshire,  and  some  in  Yorkshire,  where 
they  bordered  nearest  together."  One  of  these  churches 
has  been  long  ago  traced  to  Gainsborough :  but  what  of  the 
other?  In  another  work,  the  Life  of  Brewster,  an  elder  of 
the  church,  the  same  writer  says — "  They  ordinarily  met  at 
his  house  on  the  Lord's-day — which  was  a  manor  of  the 
Bishop's!*  The  conjoint  statement  makes  the  identification 
completa  Scrooby,  a  village  in  the  hundred  of  Bassetlawe, 
in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  a  few  miles  south  of  Doncas- 
ter,  contained  an  ancient  manor,  or  mansion-house,  belong- 
ing to,  and  sometimes  used  by,  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
In  the  still  existing  registers  of  its  church,  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are 
to  be  found.  If  further  evidence  were  needed,  it  would  be 
furnished  by  a  circumstance  which  hitherto  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  difldculties  of  the  case.  Governor  Bradford, 
the  true  leader  of  the  colony,  and  the  writer  from  whom 
we  have  just  quoted,  was  known  to  us,  from  another  source, 
as  having  been  bom  at  Ansterfield.  But  no  such  place 
exists  upon  the  map  of  England  ;  and  the  little  light  which 
this  all^d  fact  seemed  to  throw  upon  the  question,  was 
only  greater  darkness,  till  an  obvious  typographical  cor- 
rection enabled  Mr.  Hunter  to  identify  Bradford's  birth- 
place with  Austerfield,  a  village  within  a  walk  of  Scrooby. 
Karely  has  a  difficult  and  most  interesting  historical  inquiry 
been  more  triumphantly  removed  from  the  region  of  aimless 
oonjeeture  into  that  of  unquestioned  certainty. 
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No  quieter  birthplace  of  great  events  could  well  be  found 
than  Austerfield  and  Scrooby.  A  rich  pastoral  country, 
with  but  little  undulation  of  surface,  and  no  more  of  the 
picturesque  than  is  implied  in  venerable  trees  and  shadv 
hedge-rows ;  the  rivep  Idle  winding  its  slow  way  through 
deep  meadows ;  a  tiny  hamlet  here,  a  sleepy  village  there ; 
this,  which  may  be  seen  in  a  thousand  places  in  Midland 
or  Southern  England, — ^this  is  all  Austerfield  »  but  a 
house  or  two,  Ijdng  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  quaint 
little  church,  wit£  some  remnants  of  fine  Norman  work 
still  undestroyed,  whose  venerable  waUs  are  upheld  by 
massive  and  irregular  buttresses,  and  whose  bells  ring  out 
their  Sabbath  invitation  to  the  villagers  from  a  modest 
open  belfry.  The  church  at  Scrooby  is  a  more  imposing,  if 
hardly  a  more  interesting  pile,  wiUi  nave  and  aiisles  and 
chancel,  and  a  star-y-poiutlng  spire — as,  indeed,  became  the 
parish  church  where  Archbishops  sometimes  condescended 
to  worship.  But  the  manor-house,  where  Brewster  sheltered 
the  little  church  which  was  to  hand  down  his  ncmie  to  all 
posterity,  is  gona  Some  depressions  in  the  greensward 
are  traditionally  held  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  moat : 
a  fragment  of  ^ed  work,  which  i^y  have  belonged  to 
it,  has  been  discovered  by  an  enthusiastic  pilgrim  in  a  near 
cow-house;  and  aged  sycamores,  which  may  have  been 
saplings  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  peacefully  over- 
shadow the  scena  There  is  an  earlier  interest  still  about 
the  old  house,  which  adds  to  our  regret  for  its  demolition. 
Here  Wolsey  halted  awhile,  when,  at  la^  ''  fallen  from  his 
pride  of  place,"  he  was  banished  by  his  master  to  his 
northern  diocese ;  and  here,  turning  his  thoughts  perhaps 
to  the  long-foigotten  duties  of  his  office  in  the  Church, 
he  is  found,  in  the  words  of  his  servant  and  biographer, 
"ministering  many  deeds  of  charity,  and  attending  on 
Sundays  at  some  parish  church  in  the  neighbourhood, 
hearing  or  saying  mass  himself,  and  causing  some  of  his 
chaplains  to  preach  to  the  people ;  and  that  done,  he  would 
dine  at  some  honest  man's  house  of  that  town,  where  should 
be  distributed  to  the  poor  a  great  alms,  as  well  of  meat  and 
drink,  as  of  money  to  supply  the  want  of  sufficient  meat, 
if  the  number  of  the  poor  did  so  exceed  of  necessity/'  But 
when  Archbishop  Sandys  came  to  the  see  in  1576,  he 
practically  alienated  Scrooby,  by  granting  a  long  lease  of 
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the  property  to  his  eldest  sons,  tinder  whom,  again,  it  was 
probably  Keld  by  Brewster.  No  longer  the  occasional 
residence  of  a  great  prelate,  but  only  a  source  of  revenue 
to  a  family  busily  engaged  in  pushing  their  fortunes  else- 
where, no  wonder  that  Scix>oby  manor  slowly  fell  into 
irremediable  decay.  But  let  those  who  know  how  firmly 
early  impressions  are  interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of 
human  life,  conjecture  how  often  Brewster,  as  he  sat  in  his 
log  hut,  meditating  his  exhortation  to  his  little  flock  of 
exiles,  must  have  seen  before  him  the  grey  manor-house,  the 
slender  spire,  the  rich  meadows,  the  glassy  river ;  how  often, 
even  amid  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  New  England 
forest,  his  fancy  must  have  cheated  him  into  the  belief 
that  he  heard  the  distant  music  of  the  bells  which  had 
announced  to  him  the  advent  of  so  many  happy  days  of 
rest  and  worship ! 

It  is  needless  now  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
gathered  two  earnest  congregations  of  Separatists  in  so 
secluded  a  district  as  this.  Not  long  before  it  had  been 
surrounded  by  many  rich  monastic  foundations ;  and  some 
of  its  Puritanism  may  have  been  therefore  due  to  the  force 
of  reaction.  A  more  immediate  cause  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  several  earnest  preachers  of  the  "  new  sect  every- 
where spoken  against"  occupied  neighbouring  benefices. 
And  as  these  incurred  the  anger  of  the  Bishops,  and  brought 
upon  themselves  fine  and  imprisonment  for  no  greater  crime 
than  an  unusual  gravity  of  life  and  exhortation,  some  even 
of  the  simple  country  folk  may  have  been  led  to  doubt  the 
excellence  of  a  system  in  which  the  rotten  trees  were  left 
standing,  and  only  those  offered  to  the  axe  which  notably 
bore  good  fruit  The  congregation  which  met  at  Gains- 
borough, imder  the  pastoral  care  of  one  John  Smith,  a 
sincere  but  hot-headed  and  quarrelsome  man,  emigrated  to 
Amsterdam  in  1604,  where,  after  maintaining  for  many 
years  a  lingering  life,  it  at  last  perished  of  dissension  and 
natural  decay.  The  precise  date  at  which  the  little  church 
of  Scrooby  first  drew  itself  together  in  Brewster's  house 
cannot  now  be  discovered;  but  it  was  probably  not  till 
after  the  Grainsborough  emigration.  Then  for  a  year  or 
two  a  congregation,  organized  after  what  its  members 
thought  to  be  an  apostolical  model,  undeniably*  existed. 
Of  this  congregation  Bichard  Clifton  and  John  Bobinson 
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were  pastor  and  teacher, — the  distinction  between  the  two 
offices  being  somewhat  obscure, — and  William  Brewster  not 
only  elder,  but  patron  and  friend. 

Of  the  early  history  of  this  remarkable  man,  less  is  known 
than  we  i^ould  wish.  Bom,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  at  Scfooby, 
or  hard  by,  he  attained  (we  know  not  where)  "  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  some  insight  into  the  Greek" 
— then  went,  for  a  little  while,  to  Cambridge ;  and  thence 
to  Court,  taking  service  with  Davison,  one  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's most  able  and  faithful  Secretaries  of  Stata  Here  all 
seemed  to  promise  him  a  successful  career.  He  was  high 
in  his  master's  favour,  who  esteemed  him,  it  is  said,  "  more 
as  a  son  than  as  a  servant,  and  for  his  wisdom  and  godli- 
ness in  private,  would  converse  with  him  more  like  a  fami- 
liar than  a  master."  All  know  the  story  of  Davison  s  fall ; — 
how  Elizabeth  placed  in  his  hands  Queen  Mai/s  death- 
warranty  and  then  disowned  the  deed.  With  Davison  fell 
Brewster,  who  remaining  with  his  master  awhile  to  comfort 
and  serve  him  in  his  disgrace,  then  returned  to  Scrooby, 
abandoning  the  slippery  path  of  court  preferment^  and 
vdlling  that  his  life  should  end  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  in 
which  it  began.  What  were  his  means  of  livelihood,  or 
how  he  came  to  occupy  the  Archbishop's  house,  were  facts 
unknown,  till  Mr.  Hunter,  remembering  that  Scrooby  was 
a  post  town  on  the  great  north  road,  bethought  him  of 
searching  the  records  of  the  Post-office.  There,  hardly  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  grain  of  information,  he  stumbled  upon  a 
mine  of  precious  ore.  At  least  from  1594  to  1609,  William 
Brewster  was  Post,  as  it  was  called,  of  Scrooby,  charged,  in 
return  for  a  salaiy  first  of  20d,  and  then  of  28,  a  day,  with 
the  duty  not  only  of  receiving  and  delivering  letters,  but  of 
entertaining  and  forwarding  travellers  between  Loudon  and 
the  North.  The  profits  of  the  office  were  in  those  days 
not  contemptible ;  the  influence  with  which  it  invested  its 
occupant  considerable ;  while  the  place  itself  had  been  pro- 
bably found  for  Brewster  by  some  friend  at  court,  who  had 
known  him  in  more  prosperous  days,  and  did  not  forget 
him  now.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  1606,  he 
would  be  about  forty  years  of  age ;  not  unversed  in  litera- 
ture, though  better  read  in  the  ways  of  men,  having  seen 
something  of  foreign  countries  in  his  master's  service,  and 
so  looking  out  upon  a  wider  than  the  Scrooby  horizon ;  of 
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a  homely,  cautious  wisdom,  a  manly  character,  a  resolute 
will ;  everywhere  encouraging  by  eicample  and  effort  and 
purse  what  he  thought  to  be  true  religion,  and  burning 
with  a  deep,  hidden  indignation  against  the  persecutors  of 
those  godly  preachers  at  whose  feet  he  sat  So  presently 
these  things  had  their  natural  work  in  his  mind,  and  he 
gathered  together  a  little  church  of  freemen  under  the  roof 
that  had  sheltered  Wolsey. 

The  most  notable  of  these,  to  the  apprehension  of  pos- 
terity, was  a  youth,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  who 
already  possessed  sufi&cient  individuality  of  mind  and  pur- 
pose to  identify  himself  with  the  Separatists,  and  whose 
name  is  memorable  as  the  historian  of  the  colony  and  its 
Gtovernor,  by  annual  re-election,  during  thirty-two  years, — 
William  Bradford.  He  was  born  at  Austerfield,  of  a  re- 
spectable yeoman's  family,  long  ago  extinct  in  its  original 
seat  His  parents  dying  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  he  was 
brought  up  first  by  hu  grand-parents,  and  then  by  his 
uncles.  Even  when  he  was  but  twelve  years  old,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  inclined  to  religion,  and  to  have  been 
greatly  attracted  by  the  Puritan  ministry  of  Bichard  Clif- 
ton, who  though  he  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
Scrooby  church,  and  finally  emigrated  j}0  Holland,  was  then 
rector  of  Babworth,  a  village  some  six  miles  from  Auster- 
field. To  reach  Babworth  the  young  devotee  would  have  to 
pass  through  Scrooby ;  and  doubtless  many  a  time  and  oft 
overtook  Brewster  and  his  friends  on  their  way  through  the 
meadows,  and  was  encouraged  by  their  eager  devotion  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  them.  But  Bradford's  day  of  influence 
is  not  yet  come:  and  the  name  fittest  to  stand  beside 
Brewster's  is  that  of  John  Bobinsoa  This  accomplished 
divine,  the  true  spiritual  Father  of  New  England, — of  whom 
even  a  bitter  opponent  said  that  he  was  **  the  most  learned, 
polished  and  modest  spirit  that  ever  separated  from  the 
Church  of  England," — was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  pro- 
bably beneficed  in  Norfolk,  somewhere  not  far  from  Yar- 
mouth. What  were  the  special  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  sever  himself  from  the  church  of  his  birth,  we  do 
not  know  :  he  does  not  emerge  into  the  daylight  of  history 
till,  in  1 606,  we  find  him  pastor  of  the  Scrooby  congrega- 
tion. But  his  was  a  character  cast  in  no  common  mould. 
While  many  other  preachers  may  have  possessed  in  equal 
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degree  the  power  of  awakening  and  sustaining  the  religious 
life  of  their  people,  to  him  was  given  the  nobler  faculty  of 
inspiring  common  men  with  great  aspirations  and  fitting 
them  for  heroic  deeds.  Few  divines  so  transparently  honest, 
so  simply  genuine,  as  he;  learned  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
schools,  an  acute  disputant,  a  Dissenter  fifty  years  before 
Dissent,  he  is  yet  willing  to  learn  from  friend  or  foe ; 
clearly  sees  the  possibility  of  a  more  rounded  truth,  a  deeper 
sinsight  than  his  own ;  and  will  welcome  light  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  break.  AVe  can  easily  believe  that,  as 
Bradford  says,  ''though  very  courteous,  affable  and  sociable 
in  his  conversation,"  he  was  also  "a  hater  of  hypocrisy 
and  dissimulation,  and  would  be  very  plain  with  his  best 
friends."  His  life  is  a  suiBcient  testimony  to  the  ten- 
derness of  his  conscience  and  the  strength  of  his  self-de- 
votion, while  we  seem  to  see  another  proof  of  his  native 
vigour  and  worth  in  the  way  in  which  he  threw  himself  into 
all  civil  business,  and  was  father  and  friend,  no  less  than 
teacher,  of  the  church.  "  Yea,"  concludes  Bradford,  in  his 
tender  estimate  of  his  character,  after  death  and  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  sea  had  long  parted  them — "  Yea,  such  was 
the  mutual  love  and  reciprocal  respect  that  this  worthy  man 
had  to  his  flock,  and  his  flock  to  him  ....  that  it  was  hard 
to  judge  whether  he  delighted  more  in  having  such  a  people, 
or  they  in  having  such  a  pastor." 

To  understand  what  Bobinson  and  Brewster  did  for  this 
people,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  who  they  were, — ^a 
little  company  of  labourers  and  weavers,  of  whom  only 
Bradford  was  of  suf&cient  local  importance  to  have  left  any 
trace  behind  him  in  contemporary  records.  The  men,  other 
than  those  whom  we  have  named,  who  took  a  high  place  in 
the  infant  colony, — Standish,  its  soldier,  Winslow,  its  di- 
plomatist,— joined  the  emigration  at  a  later  period.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  the  Scrooby  separatists  were  practised 
in  controversy,  that  they  could  accurately  expound  the 
differences  between  Eome  and  Canterbury,  or  hold  an  even 
balance  between  Calvin  and  Arminius,  or  had  any  con- 
sistent theory  of  a  national  church.  Perhaps  not  all  of 
them  could  read  the  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue  which  were 
then  beginning  to  be  common  in  the  land :  we  know  what 
this  class  of  society  in  an  English  agricultural  county  is 
now,  and  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  could  hardly  have 
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been  much  more  instructed  or  sharper-minded  then.  Still, 
these  two  or  three  hundred  peasants  (at  the  highest  com- 
putation they  could  not  have  been  more) — probably  picked 
men,  for  intelligence  and  character,  through  all  the  neigh- 
bouring villages — had  been  strongly  moved  by  the  deep  re- 
ligiousness of  the  Puritan  ministers  of  Bassetlawe,  and  now 
were  awakened  to  possibilities  of  heroism  by  daily  inter- 
course with  heroea  To  live  with  Brewster  and  Sobinson 
without  catching  some  portion  of  their  spirit,  was  to  these 
men,  whose  hearts  were  already  warmed,  whose  convictions 
already  engaged,  a  thing  impossible.  So  there  is  a  presenti- 
ment of  martyrdom — if  we  may  so  speak — an  outlook  to 
persecution,  in  the  few  words  which  describe  the  foundation 
of  their  church.  "  As  the  Lord's  free  people,  they  joined 
themselves  (by  a  covenant  of  the  Lord)  into  a  church  estate, 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways, 
made  known,  or  to  be  made  known  unto  them,  according  to 
their  best  endeavours,  whatsoever  it  should  cost  them."  And 
they  soon  found  that  the  cost  could  not  easily  be  counted. 
*'  For  some  were  taken  and  clapped  up  in  prisons  ;  others 
had  their  houses  beset  and  watched  night  and  day,  and 
hardly  escaped  their  hands ;  and  the  most  were  fain  to  fly 
and  leave  their  houses  and  habitations,  and  the  means  of 
their  livelihood."  Then,  after  a  year's  persecution,  their 
thoughts  turned  to  Holland.  There  free  men  were  fighting 
a  brave  and  not  unsuccessful  battle  against  bigotry  incarnate 
in  the  persons  of  Philip  of  Spain  and  his  successor  ;  there, 
in  Amsterdam,  one  of  the  world's  first  cities,  the  sister 
church  of  Gainsborough  had  sought  and  found  rest.  "  Being 
thus  constrained,"  continues  Bradford,  "  to  leave  their  native 
country,  their  lands  and  livings,  and  all  their  friends  and 
familiar  acquaintance,  it  was  much,  and  thought  marvellous 
by  many."  The  war  was  not  yet  over ;  the  country,  the 
language,  were  alike  strange  to  them  ;  they  had  no  aptitude 
for  earning  their  bread  otherwise  than  in  the  peaceful 
fields ;  there  was  no  hope  of  return.  "  But  these  things 
did  not  dismay  them,  although  they  did  sometimes  trouble 
them,  for  their  desires  were  set  on  the  ways  of  God,  and  to 
eiyoy  His  ordinances.  But  they  rested  on  His  providence, 
and  knew  where  they  had  believed"  In  this  simple  but 
sublime  faith,  therefore,  they  set  forth  on  their  life's  pil- 
grimage.   Better  forsake  for  ever  the  happy  meadows,  the 
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shining  river,  the  grey  church  spire,  the  birthplace  of  their 
children,  and  even  their  fathers'  graves,  than  worship  God 
with  hoodwinked  conscience  and  lying  lips  I  Better  than 
the  loudest  notes  of  worldly  joy  at  home,  the  Lord's  song» 
even  though  in  a  strange  land  ! 

But  though  it  must  have  been  hard  to  take  this  resolu- 
tion, it  was  harder  still  to  carry  it  into  efifect  The  govern- 
ment was  determined  that  these  Nottinghamshire  peasants 
should  have  neither  freedom  of  worship  in  England,  nor 
permission  to  seek  that  freedom  elsewhera  The  ports  were 
closed  to  their  egress ;  and  their  only  chance  was  to  bribe 
a  skipper  to  take  themselves  and  their  goods  on  board 
at  some  unfrequented  part  of  the  coast  The  first  attempt 
was  made  near  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  captain  kept 
his  appointment,  shipped  his  passengers,  and  then,  instead 
of  putting  to  sea,  coolly  betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  authoritie&  The  intending  emigrants  were  summarily 
despoiled  of  their  goods,  their  persons  rudely  rifled,  and 
themselves  thrown  into  prison — whence,  after  a  month's 
durance,  they  were  liberated  by  an  order  from  the  Council 
Seven,  however,  of  the  principal  men,  among  whom  was 
Brewster,  were  still  detained,  and  bound  over  to  appear 
at  the  ensuing  assizes.  What  was  the  issue  of  the  affair 
we  do  not  know.  The  scene  next  opens  upon  a  similar 
attempt  at  embarkation  upon  a  solitary  seaside  common 
between  Grimsby  and  HulL  Once  more  the  skipper  was 
unfaithful  to  his  trust  He  had  embarked  the  men,  when 
seeing  the  approach  of  an  armed  company  of  horse  and 
foot^  he  hoisted  sail,  leaving  the  women  and  children  upon 
the  shore,  helpless  and  destitute  even  of  necessary  clothing. 
A  more  painful  parting  can  hardly  be  conceived — husbands 
and  fathers,  who  would  have  gladly  stayed  to  protect  those 
who  were  dearest  to  them,  carried  away  against  their  will 
— weeping  women  left  to  the  scant  mercies  of  those  whose 
brutality  was  only  increased  by  the  thought  that  half  their 
prey  had  escaped  them.  The  ship,  after  a  long  and  tem- 
pestuous voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  driven  to 
the  coast  of  Norway,  arrived  in  Holland,  where,  by  and  by, 
the  women,  after  much  rough  treatment,  were  sent  after. 
Presently  all  were  re-united ;  Robinson  and  Brewster,  who 
had  lingered  the  longest  in  the  place  of  danger,  that  they 
might  help  the  weaker  brethren,  being  the  last  to  arrive. 
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After  a  brief  sojourn  at  Amsterdam,  where  Smith's  church 
was  already  distracted  by  fierce  dissensions,  they  fixed 
upon  Leyden  as  their  future  home,  and  thither  removed  in 
1609. 

The  eleven  years  from  1609  to  1620,  during  which  the 
Pilgrims  resided  in  Holland,  almost  correspond  to  those  of 
the  truce  which  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange  had  concluded 
with  the  implacable  enemies  of  his  country  and  his  raca 
And  how  strange  a  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  did 
Holland  occupy  in  those  days!  Bleeding  at  every  pore 
from  a  war  which  had  already  lasted  through  two  genera- 
tions, and  which  an  all-daring  and  all-sacrificing  patriotism 
alone  enabled  her  to  sustain  against  overwhelming  odds, 
she  was  the  citadel  of  free  Europe,  and,  since  Elizabeth  of 
England  had  passed  away,  the  only  refuge  of  persecuted 
mea  The  ships  of  Amsterdam  were  upon  every  sea,  the 
presses  of  the  Elzevirs  furnished  the  world's  literature,  the 
looms  of  Leyden  took  up  the  forgotten  industry  of  Ghent : 
whoever  had  a  useful  art  to  offer  to  the  service  of  man, 
found  here  an  opportunity  and  a  home ;  while  here,  every 
man,  no  matter  what  or  how  deadly  his  heresies,  might 
worship  Grod  in  peaca  Leyden,  the  Pilgrims'  temporary 
home,  famous  for  the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  its  four 
months'  siege,  had  since  become  stiU  more  famous  for  the 
University  which  William  of  Orange  had  founded  in  com- 
memoration and  reward  of  the  citizens'  bravery  and  patience. 
It  was  a  stately  city,  lying  in  the  fertile  meadows  by  the 
banks  of  the  Bhine,  and  containing  some  70,000  souls. 
Yet,  though  the  Pilgrims — to  quote  Bradford's  words  once 
more — "saw  fiEiir  and  beautiful  cities,  flowing  with  abun- 
dance of  all  sorts  of  wealth  and  riches,  yet  it  was  not  long 
before  they  saw  the  grim  and  griseled  face  of  poverty 
coming  on  them  like  an  armed  man,  with  whom  they 
must  buckle  and  encounter,  and  from  whom  they  could  not 
fly."  We  do  not  know  what  were  the  occupations  of  the 
main  body  of  the  emigrants,  but  we  may  conjecture,  from 
the  shifts  to  which  their  leaders  were  put  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, that  they  found  more  spiritual  comfort  than  worldly 
prosperity  in  Holland.  Robinson's  pen  is  busy  during 
these  years  ;  presently  we  find  him  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  University ;  then  disputing  in  public  with 
Episcopius,  the  Arminian  champion,  and  coming  off  con- 
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queror — as  indeed  what  disputant  does  not,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  liiends  ?  Bradford  is  said  to  have  learned  from 
a  Frenchman  the  art  of  throwing,  or  perhaps  of  weaving 
silk.  Brewster  first  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
English ;  then,  after  awhile,  set  up  a  printing-press,  and 
earned  the  honour  of  being  closely  watched  by  Sir  Dudley 
Carlton,  King  James's  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  But 
whatever  their  poverty,  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the 
Pilgrims  were  not  unmindful  of  the  sacred  obligations 
which  occasioned  and  justified  their  exile.  '*  Although  it 
was  low  with  many  of  them,  yet  their  word  would  be  taken 
amongst  the  Dutch  when  they  wanted  money,  because  they 
had  found  by  experience  how  careful  they  were  to  keep 
their  word,  and  saw  them  so  painful  and  diligent  in  their 
callings,  that  they  strove  to  get  their  custom,  and  to 
employ  them  above  others  in  their  work,  for  their  honesty 
and  diligence."  And  to  their  peacefulness  the  magistrates 
of  Leyden  bore  signal  witness  in  a  reproof  which  they 
administered  to  the  Walloon,  or  French  Protestant  church 
of  the  city.  "These  English,"  said  they,  "have  lived 
amongst  us  now  these  twelve  years,  and  yet  we  never  had 
any  suit  or  accusation  come  against  any  of  them.  But 
your  strifes  and  quarrels  are  continual" 

Critics  and  historians  of  the  last  century,  with  their  sin- 
gular power  of  substituting  phrases  for  facts,  have  with  one 
accord  declared  that  the  PUgrim  Fathers  left  Leyden  for 
New  England  because  an  obscure  rest  was  less  tolerable 
than  a  persecution  which  would  draw  upon  them  the  world's 
admiring  gaza  That  such  small  annalists  as  Douglass  and 
Chalmers  should  thus  insult  unconscious  heroism  need  create 
as  little  surprise  as  indignation ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  amazed  and  grieved  that  their  sneers  should  be  repeated 
by  Bobertson  and  Burka  The  statement  of  reasons  which 
these  unwilling  exiles  from  European  civilization  have  left 
behind  them  is  not  only  dear  and  simple,  bearing  in  every 
line  the  impress  of  veracity,  but,  in  the  very  absence  of 
every  attempt  to  move  the  readei^s  pity,  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  documents  which  ever  it  was  our  fortune  to  read. 
The  truce  with  the  Spaniards  was  approaching  its  end. 
What  safeguard  had  they  fipom  a  second  siege  of  Leyden,  as 
full  of  horrors  as  the  first,  yet  perhaps  of  less  prosperous 
an  issue?    Their  life  was  very  hard,  so  that  men  joined 
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themselves  to  their  company  and  again  left  them,  not  being 
able  to  bear  it ;  "  yea,  some  preferred  and  chose  prisons  in 
England,  rather  than  this  liberty  in  Holland  with  these 
afflictions."  Old  age,  hastened  by  anxiety  and  distress,  was 
stealing  on  them  apace,  and  their  leaders  were  eager  to  see 
them  in  a  safe  place,  and  settled  in  a  prosperous  way,  ere 
it  was  too  late ;  they  could  not  educate  their  children  as 
they  had  themselves  been  taught ;  and  what  with  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  Sabbath  in  Holland,  and  divers  other  causes 
incidental  to  their  condition,  the  sons  did  not  walk  in  the 
fathers'  steps,  but  betook  themselves  to  the  sea,  or  to  the 
war,  or  to  other  callings  perilous  to  true  godliness.  Tlien 
— and  this,  be  sure,  was  not  the  least  cogent  argument — 
their  hearts  yearned  towards  the  land  which  they  had  left, 
and  they  desired  to  preserve  the  name  and  the  language  of 
Englishmen  to  themselves  and  to  their  posterity,  no  matter 
in  what  remote  and  savage  comer  of  the  world  they  found 
it  possible  to  unite  this  privilege  with  that  of  free  worship. 
"Lastly,"  says  Bradford,  ''a  great  hope  and  inward  zeal 
they  had  of  laying  some  good  foundation for  the  pro- 
pagating and  advancing  the  gospel  of  thej^ingdom  of  Christ 
in  these  remote  parts  of  the  world ;  yea,  though  they  should 
be  but  as  stepping-stones  unto  others  for  performing  of  so 
great  a  work."  A  fear  of  Spaiin  only  too  fully  justified  by 
the  story  of  the  last  half-century ;  a  desire  of  a  somewhat 
easier  life  and  a  less  chequered  outlook  to  the  future ;  the 
wish  that  their  children  might  not  be  led  away  from  the 
principles  for  which  they  had  sacrificed  everything;  the 
determination  that,  wherever  their  lot  was  cast,  they  would 
still  have  the  language  of  England  upon  their  lips  and  the 
love  of  England  in  their  hearts ;  and  the  humble  hope  of 
hastening  the  coming  of  Christ  s  kingdom ;— how  much  of 
this  is  to  be  recognized  in  Burke's  summary  esflmate  of  their 
motives  ?  "  They  were  tolerated,  indeed,  but  watched  ;  their 
zeal  began  to  have  dangerous  languora  for  want  of  opposi- 
tion ;  and  being  without  power  or  consequence,  they  grew 
tired  of  the  indolent  security  of  the  sanctuary."  How  true 
is  it  that  spiritual  things  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned ! 
How  all  impossible  for  the  age  of  the  Encyclopaedia  to  under- 
stand the  age  of  the  Eeformation ! 

But  whither  should  they  go?    Some  proposed  Guiana, 
of  which  Baleigh,  twenty  years  before,  had  published  a 
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glowing  account;  bright  not  only  with  the  hues  which 
tropical  luxuriance  lent  to  his  pencil,  but  with  the  reflection 
of  those  more  mysterious  glories  of  a  visionary  El  Dorado 
which  the  adventurer  hoped  might  be  revealed  at  every  turn 
of  the  unknown  river,  in  every  valley  among  the  unexplored 
mountains.  But  the  major  part  turned  their  thoughts  to 
Vii'ginia — a  name  which  then  comprehended  the  whole 
Atlantic  coast  between  Maine  and  South  Carolina.  In 
Guiana,  the  Spaniards  were  a  terror ;  in  Virginia,  the  per- 
secuting Church  policy  from  which  they  had  already  fled. 
Still,  there  they  might  be  Englishmen ;  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  obtain  from  King  James  permission  to  settle  in 
some  obscure  nook  of  this  great  territory,  and  peacefully  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way  ?  The  Virginia  Company, 
a  corporation  embodied  by  royal  patent  and  in  possession 
of  exclusive  privileges,  was  then  a  sort  of  rude  colonial 
ofl&ce ;  to  it — by  the  hands  of  two  of  their  number,  Bobert 
Cushman  and  John  Carver — the  Leyden  church  applied ; 
trusting  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  to  the  influence  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  son  of  that  Archbishop  Sandys  whose  old  manoi^ 
house  at  Scrooby  had  been  occupied  by  Brewster.  After 
long  negociation,  during  which  many  difficulties  were  faced 
and  overcome,  a  sort  of  agreement  was  arrived  at ;  the  King 
would  grant  no  public  toleration  of  heretical  worship— would 
not  even  privately  promise  to  connive  at  it — but  still  gave 
the  intending  emigrants  to  hope  that  so  long  as  they  carried 
themselves  peaceably,  he  would  not  meddle  with  them. 
With  this  ambiguous  decision  they  were  forced  to  be  con- 
tent ;  and  a  patent,  conveying  to  them  lands  which,  as  it 
happened,  they  never  occupied,  was  taken  out  in  the  name 
of  an  obscure  retainer  of  the  Countess  of  Lincoln's  family, 
Mr.  John  Wincob,  and  "  duly  confirmed  under  the  Com- 
pany's seaL"  We  may  well  suppose  that  Secretaries  of 
State,  Governors  of  Companies,  and  the  like,  bestowed  very 
little  thought  on  this  matter,  except  perhaps  to  wonder  that 
these  new  colonists  should  take  so  much  pains  to  cany 
with  them  permission  to  serve  God  as  they  would  to  those 
savage  shores,  where  adventurers  for  the  most  part  assumed 
an  added  licence  of  practice.  And  the  patent,  to  procure 
which  so  many  noble  and  courtly  wits  were  set  to  work, 
became  waste  paper  sooner  even  than  such  documents 
usually  do ;  the  real  significance  of  the  transaction  lying 
VOL  rv.  2d 
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all  the  while  in  some  reasons  for  emigration  which  the 
Honourable  Company  probably  never  read,  or,  if  they  read, 
were  quite  unable  to  understand.  Let  us  once  more  put 
on  record  the  simple,  strong  sentences  in  which  these  poor 
wanderers  express  their  great  purpose. 

**  Ifit  We  verily  believe  and  trust  the  Lord  is  with  us,  unto 
whom  and  whcNse  service  we  have  given  ourselves  in  many  trials ; 
and  that  He  will  gracioosly  prosper  our  endeavours  according  to 
the  simplicity  of  our  hearts  therein. 

''2nd.  We  are  well  weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  our 
mother  country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  and 
hard  land,  which  yet,  in  great  part,  we  have  by  patience  over- 
come. 

"  3rd.  The  people  are,  for  the  body  of  them,  industrious  and 
frugal,  we  think  we  may  safely  say,  as  any  company  of  people  in 
the  world. 

"  4th.  We  are  knit  together  as  a  body  in  a  more  strict  and 
sacred  bond  and  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation  whereof 
we  make  great  conscience ;  and  by  virtue  whereof  we  do  hold 
ourselves  straitly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  good.  .... 

''  5th.  And,  lastly,  it  is  not  with  us,  as  with  other  men,  whom 
small  things  can  discourage  or  small  discontentments  cause  to 
wish  themselves  at  home  again.  We  know  our  entertainment  in 
]^gland  and  Holland.  We  shall  much  prejudice  both  our  arts 
and  means  by  removal ;  where,  if  we  should  be  driven  to  return, 
we  should  not  hope  to  recover  our  present  helps  and  comforts, 
neither,  indeed,  look  ever  to  attain  the  like  in  any  other  place 
during  our  lives,  which  are  now  drawing  towards  their  periods." 

Is  it  wonderful  that  such  a  seed,  thus  sown,  should  have 
grown  into  a  mighty  tree  ? 

But  the  bargain  with  the  King  and  the  Virginia  Company 
was  not  the  only  one  which  the  intending  colonists  had  to 
maka  To  raise  money  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
voyage  and  settlement,  they  entered  into  a  kind  of  partner- 
ship with  certain  capitalists,  who,  in  the  language  of  that 
day,  went  by  the  name  of  "merchant  adventurers."  The 
contract  was  a  very  hard  one  for  the  settlers ;  but  their 
agents  advised  them  that  the  money  could  not  be  mised 
on  easier  terms,  and  they  had  no  alternative  but  submission 
or  the  renunciation  of  their  plans.  The  main  points  of  the 
agreement  were  thesa  For  the  space  of  seven  years  every- 
thing was  to  be  thrown  into  a  common  stock,  in  which  a 
man  might  hold  as  many  ten-pound  shares  as  he  would ;  his 
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life,  strength,  labour,  counting  fo?  one  such  share  only.  On 
this  basis  of  capital  all  profits  were  to  be  ultimately  divided 
Of  a  man's  children,  between  ^en  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
two  are  to  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  ,£10.  Everybody  is  to 
be  maintained  out  of  the  common  stock  for  seven  years ;  at 
the  end  of  which  the  whole  property  of  the  colony  is  to  be 
rateably  divided  between  the  settlers  and  the  adventurers. 
The  emigrants  wished,  in  addition  to  this,  to  secure  to  them- 
selves, at  the«nd  of  the  fixed  period,  their  own  homesteads 
and  gardens,  and  to  have  the  right  of  working  for  them- 
selves two  days  in  each  week ;  but  to  this  the  moneyed 
partners  refused  to  agree.  Surely  never  were  adventurers 
who  earned  the  name  by  so  small  a  venture !  Surely,  of 
all  hard  bargains  ever  driven  between  capital  and  labour, 
this  is  among  the  hardest!  And  by  one  of  the  strange 
caprices  of  judgment,  of  which  the  history  of  opinion  affords 
so  many  examples,  this  stringent  contract,  under  which  the 
settlers  were  compelled  to  value  seven  years'  labour  and 
hardship  as  equal  to  seven  years'  use  of  ten  pounds,  has 
been  made  the  ground  of  an  accusation  that  they  sought  to 
transplant  to  the  shores  of  America  the  pernicious  doctrines 
of  Communism,  and  to  found  in  Massachusetts  Bay  one 
knows  not  what  horrible  kind  of  Utopia ! 

The  church  of  Leyden  now  prepared  for  the  departure  of 
some  of  its  best  and  most  beloved  members.  It  was  no 
longer  the  little  congregation  of  Scrooby  separatists :  since 
its  settlement  in  Holland,  jnany  men  of  good  condition  and 
ability  had  joined  it,  some  of  whom  had  now  resolved  to 
take  part  in  the  new  adventure.  As  only  the  minority  were 
about  to  go  upon  this  first  voyage,  Eobinson  agreed  to 
remain  behind  with  the  greater  part.  The  emigrants  were 
to  be  under  the  spiritual  care  of  Brewster,  who,  with  the 
title  of  elder,  was  to  preach,  but  not  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  while  all,  in  Holland  and  in 
America,  were  to  consider  themselves  as  still  one  church, 
divided  indeed  by  accidents  of  time  and  space,  but  always 
united  in  heart  A  little  barque,  of  60  tons  burden,  the 
Speedwell,  was  bought  to  take  them  to  England,  where  a 
larger  ship — itself  of  only  180  tons — awaited  their  coming, 
famous  to  all  succeeding  ages  by  its  name  of  cheerful 
augury,  the  Mayflower.  "  So  being  ready  to  depart,"  says 
Bradford,"  they  had  a  day  of  solemn  humiliation,  the  pastor 
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taking  his  text  from  Ezra  the  viiith  and  21  st,  'And  there 
at  the  river,  by  Ahava,  I  proclaimed  a  fast,  that  we  might 
humble  ourselves  before  our  God,  and  seek  of  him  a  right 
way  for  us,  and  for  our  children,  and  for  all  our  substanca' 
Upon  which  he  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  very  profit- 
ably, and  suitably  to  their  present  occasion.  The  rest  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  pouring  out  prayers  to  the  Lord  with 
great  fervency,  mixed  with  abundance  of  tears.  And  the 
time  being  come  that  they  must  depart,  they  were  accom- 
panied with  the  most  of  their  brethren  out  of  the  city  into 
a  town  sundry  miles  off,  called  Delft-Haven,  where  the  ship 
lay  ready  to  receive  them.  So  they  left  that  goodly  and 
pleasant  city,  which  had  been  their  resting-place  near  twelve 
years.  But  they  knew  that  they  were  Pilgrims,  and  looked 
not  much  on  these  things,  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  heaven, 
their  dearest  country,  and  quieted  their  spirits."  Then  he 
goes  on  to  teU  how  friends  from  Amsterdam  and  Leyden 
gathered  at  Delft- Haven  to  see  the  last  of  them ;  how  their 
last  night  in  Holland  was  spent  with  but  little  sleep,  yet 
nmch  Christian  discourse  and  many  outpourings  of  affec- 
tion ;  what  tears  and  sobs  broke  from  eye  and  heart  when 
the  vessel  loosed  from  the  quay,  so  that  the  very  bystand- 
ers, who  knew  not  their  language  and  could  only  guess 
their  errand,  were  melted ;  and  how,  when  the  tide  ebbed 
and  the  Speedwell  shook  her  sails  to  the  propitious  wind, 
the  pastor  knelt  upon  the  shore,  and  "  with  watery  cheeks 
and  most  fervent  prayers  commended  them  to  the  Lord,  and 
to  His  blessing."  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  in  these  details, 
touching  though  they  be,  that*  the  true  and  lasting  interest 
of  the  scene  is  found  for  us.  Every  day  friends  are  parted, 
not  knowing  whether  they  shall  meet  again;  every  day 
some  wanderer's  path  is  watered  by  tears  and  perfumed  by 
prayer.  But  rarely  are  counsels  uttered  so  wise,  so  large- 
hearted,  so  full  of  unconscious  prophecy,  as  those  which 
Eobinson  addressed  to  the  departing  churck  "  The  Lord 
knoweth" — ^these  were  his  words,  as  reported  by  Winslow — 
"  whether  ever  he  should  live  to  see  our  faces  again.  But 
whether  the  Lord  had  appointed  it  or  not,  he  charged  us 
before  God  and  His  blessed  angels  to  follow  him  no  further 
than  he  followed  Christ;  and  if  God  should  reveal  any- 
thing to  US  by  any  other  instrument  of  His,  to  be  as  ready 
to  receive  it,  as  we  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  his  minis- 
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try :  for  he  was  very  confident  the  Lord  had  more  tmth  and 
light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His  holy  word/'  And  then 
he  cautioned  them  not  to  follow  the  evil  example  of  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who,  professing  each^  implicit 
obedience  to  their  great  leader,  were  unwilling  to  learn  any- 
thing from  one  another,  whereas  those  leaders  themselves, 
"  though  they  were  precious  shining  lights  in  their  times, 
yet  Grod  had  not  revealed  His  whole  will  to  them;  and 
were  they  now  living,  they  would  be  as  ready  and  williiig 
to  embrace  further  light  as  that  they  had  received."  So  with 
an  added  caution  that,  receiving  all  Scripture  truth,  they 
should  first  satisfy  themselves  by  examination  and  com- 
parison of  its  character  and  authority,  and  an  exhortation 
that  in  all  things  they  should  study  union  rather  than  divi- 
sion, he  unwillingly  let  them  go.  As  the  Speedwell  slowly 
dropped  down  the  sluggish  Maese,  and  the  low  shores  of 
Holland  gradually  melted  into  cloud  and  sea  upon  the  far 
horizon,  may  we  not  believe  that  their  hearts  would  burn 
within  them  at  the  remembrance  of  words  like  these  ?  Or 
upon  what  more  stable  foundation  can  any  church  or  any 
state  be  built,  than  upon  the  aspiration  after  absolute  tnith, 
the  desire  of  perfect  peace,  and  the  consciousness  of  an  un- 
broken trust  in  God  ? 

The  Speedwell,  after  a  quick  and  prosperous  voyage, 
arrived  in  Southampton  Water,  where  she  found  her  consort, 
the  Mayflower,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  party  had  been 
brought  round  from  London.  Hence  the  two  ships  set  sail 
on  the  5th  of  August ;  of  light  burthen,  as  we  should  now 
think,  and  ill  fitted  to  cross  the  stormy  Atlantic,  yet  stronger 
far  than  the  frail  shallops  which,  freighted  with  hearts  as 
stout,  had  borne  Columbus  to  the  land  of  his  dreams.  Their 
intention  was  to  reach  the  coast  of  northern  Virginia  before 
winter,  but  many  untoward  circumstances  interfered  to  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  Before  they  had 
cleared  the  Channel,  the  master  of  the  Speedwell  i-eported 
that  she  was  leaky,  and  that  he  dared  proceed  no  farther. 
They  put  in  at  Dartmouth,  overhauled  and  repaired  the 
ship,  and  once  more  set  sail.  But  after  they  had  made 
some  three  hundred  miles,  the  same  complaint  was  repeated, 
and  both  ships  bore  up  for  Plymouth.  Here  the  leaders 
resolved  to  leave  the  Speedwell  behind ;  unsuspicious  of 
the  truth,  that  not  the  sliip  was  in  fault,  but  the  ti-eacherous 
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faint-heartedness  of  her  master.  As  many  of  the  company 
as  were  able— one  hundred  and  one  in  number — crowded 
into  the  Mayflower,  which  finally  put  to  sea  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1620.  One  hundred  and  twenty  persons  had 
at  first  been  set  apart  for  the  expedition ;  but  thus,  says 
Bradford,  "like  Gideon's  army,  this  small  number  was 
divided,  as  if  the  Lord,  by  this  work  of  His  providence, 
thought  these  few  too  many  for  the  great  work  He  had  to 
do.** 

Chables  Bsabd. 


VI.— A  THEOLOGICAL  CAUSE  CELEBEE  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. 

It  is  a  question  of  profound  practical  and  philosophical 
interest  how  far  any  Church  in  Scotland  will  be  able  to 
furnish  room  and  scope  for  the  free  development  of  religious 
thought  within  its  creed-i^stricted  boundaries.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  Broad-church  school,  both  among  clerg)'^  and  laity, 
is  undeniable,  although  as  yet  it  has  ventured  upon  no  such 
open  avowal  of  heresy  as  that  which  is  familiar  south  of 
the  Border.  The  writings  of  James  Martineauhave  a  place 
in  many  a  libraiy  where  their  presence  would  be  least  sus- 
pected  ;  and  passages  betraying  (to  say  the  least)  a  striking 
similarity  to  some  parts  of  the  "  Endeavoui's  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life,"  are  not  altogether  unknown  in  Scotch  discourses. 
Greneral  denunciations  against  the  prevalence  of  erroneous 
doctrine  are  frequent  both  from  pulpit  and  presbytery,  and 
reveal  grave  suspicions  and  weighty  fears  touching  the 
strength  of  an  invisible  but  real  and  vital  opposition  to 
ancient  formulae  of  belief  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  masterly 
speech  on  the  union  of  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches,  appeals  to  the  example  of  the  nations  as  giving 
a  great  lesson  to  the  churches  of  Christ.  Not  merely  the 
sagacity  of  their  statesmen,  but  the  instincts  of  the  nations, 
are  teaching  them,  that  if  they  are  to  live  at  all  amid  the 
gigantic  conflicts  of  modem  times,  they  must  give  up  intes- 
tine jealousies.  "  If  little  wars  have  come  to  an  end  in  the 
theatre  of  this  political  world,  it  seems  hardly  less  evident 
that  in  the  theatre  of  the  religious  world  they  are  passing 
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away  too ;  and  that  here  also  great  wars — wars  of  Catholic 
magnitude — are  awaiting  the  defenders  of  Christian  truth," 
that  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Westminster  Confession.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  contest  respecting  doctrine 
in  these  modern  days  has  taken  place  within  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  Established  Church  has  witnessed 
within  the  last  few  years  trials  of  battle  between  the  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  the  use  of  an  organ  in  public  wor- 
ship, which  have  resulted  in  its  permission  ;  a  congregation 
being  unanimous,  and  the  local  presbytery  assenting.  There 
have  been  great  field-days  of  debate  on  ritual,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  a  liturgy  remains  subjudice,  in  consequence  of  the 
sad  calamity  which  has  prostrated  its  chief  champion,  the 
ablest  and  most  courageous  leader  of  the  reformers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  upon  a  bed  of  sickness  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Established  Church  has  listened  to  an  argument  against 
subscription  to  confessions  of  faith,  addressed  to  its  divinity 
students,  which  might  have  been  delivered  witli  the  greatest 
propriety  and  acceptance  to  the  students  of  Manchester 
New  College ;  and  has  instituted  no  prosecution.-}'  A  local 
court  in  Glasgow  has  debated  the  ceremonial  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  but  there  was  no  appeal  taken  to  the  Assembly ; 
and  matters  remain  legally  as  they  were  before  Dr.  Macleod  s 
famous  speech,  was  delivered.]: 

No  question,  indeed,  of  pure  theological  doctrine,  in  any 
way  equivalent  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  Essays  and 
Eeviews  or  Bishop  Colenso,  has  challenged  judgment  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  Established  Church.  General 
directions  have  been  issued  to  presbyteries  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  erroneous  teaching;  but  there  appears  no 
desire  to  institute  proceedings  on  the  mere  report  that  an 
heretical  sermon  has  been  preached.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Broad-church  leaders  not  to  force  on  any  decision ;  and 
it  is  equally  the  policy  of  their  opponents  not  to  anticipate 
an  inevitable  conflict ;  so  that  the  cry  is  still  heard  in  Scot- 
land (and  for  a  season  wiU  yet  be  heard),  "  We  are  all  of 
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*  speech  of  Dr.  Bachanan  in  Free  Church  Assembly,  May  80th,  1867. 
f  Address  of  Dr.  Lee  to  Students  of  Edinburgh  University,  1866. 
t  Vide  article  in  Theological  Keview,  July,  1866. 
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one  mind ;  for  have  we  not  one  confession  of  faith  V  To 
those  who  know  the  facts,  this  statement,  not  unfrequently 
made,  is  a  curious  compound  of  truism  and  sarcasm.  The 
Free  Church,  however,  is  pervaded  by  a  different  spirit 
There  we  find  ftvowed  and  most  resolute  determination  to 
keep  pure  and  unbix)ken  what  it  esteems  to  be  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  Its  eyes  are  upon  every  minister, 
and  its  ears  are  ever  open. 

In  his  speech  on  the  case  of  the  Eev.  W.  C.  Smith  (the 
nature  of  which  we  are  about  to  explain  to  our  readers), 
Dr.  Candlish  made  the  following  statement,  which  may  be 
quoted  as  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  Free  Chui*ch : 

"  It  was  said  from  the  bar,  that  if  we  sustain  the  dissent  and 
complaint,  we  send  Mr.  Smith  back  to  his  congregation  to  teach 
the  same  things,  the  teaching  of  which  we  condemn.  That  would 
be  true  if  we  did  not  censure  him ;  but  we  send  him  abroad 
upon  his  ministry  warned — well  warned — warned  by  the  wliole 
Freahytery  of  which  he  is  a  member — warned  by  this  whole  General 
Asseinbly — that  our  eyes  will  be  upoti  himy  that  our  ears  wUl  be 
open.  We  charge  him  on  his  allegiance  not  to  repeat  this  offence 
— we  charge  hira  as  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church  to  beware  of 
teaching  such  things  henceforth ; .  .  .  .  and  if  it  shall  be  found, 
in  spite  of  this  warning  and  that  prohibition,  he  or  any  other 
minister  of  this  Church  shall  be  found  propagating  a  similar 
view,  we  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  them  than  we  have  at  this 
moment  upon  Mr.  Smith ;  and  we  give  forth  emphatically  before 
this  country  and  our  people,  and  before  the  world,  unanimous, 
united,  cordial,  earnest  adherence  of  this  Church,  as  represented 
in  this  Assembly  to  the  old,  sound,  Calvinistic,  orthodox  doctrines 
as  to  the  law  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  two  Scriptures.'** 

This  is  strong  language,  but  we  believe  it  precisely  ex- 
presses what  the  Free  Church  has  done,  does,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do.  The  spirit  dominant  within  its  borders  is 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  growth  of  any  heresy.  So  far  as 
it  has  the  power,  it  will  prevent  the  seed  from  being  cast 
upon  the  gi'ound.  Dr.  Candlish  does  not  utter  vague  threats 
or  words  without  meaning.  The  Free  Church  will  watch 
her  clergy,  and  with  open  eye  and  quick  ear  exercise  an 
ecclesiastical  supervision  over  purity  of  doctrine,  precise 
and  definite  enough  to  have  satisfied  the  mind  of  a  sound 
Presbyterian  even  in  the  good  old  times  of  thumb-screws 

*  Speech  of  Dr.  Candlish  in  General  Aasembly  of  Free  Chaich,  Maj  29,  1867. 
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and  iron  boots.  She  upholds  her  standards,  and  charges 
her  members  on  their  allegiance  to  be  faithfuL  In  these 
days  of  lax  interpretation  of  creeds,  of  esoteric  and  exoteric 
meanings  assigned  to  ancient  fonnulse,  the  Free  Church 
will  endeavour  to  present  to  the  world  uncoiTupted  ortho- 
doxy. Her  position  is  clear  and  consistent  She  will  accept 
no  signature  to  her  creeds  which  does  not  imply  corre- 
sponding belief,  and  raise  a  strong  hand  against  those  who 
would  hide  their  freer  thought  beneath  words  of  double 
meaning. 

A  trial  for  heresy  is  therefore  the  natural  and  legitimate 
result  of  the  whole  system  of  Church  discipline  as  practised 
under  Presbyterian  government.  If  an  institution  be 
national,  there  is  some  ground  for  an  appeal  on  behalf  of 
those  varieties  of  thought  essentially  involved  in  national 
characteristics ;  but  no  such  argument  can  avail  for  a  purely 
voluntary  association  such  as  the  Free  Church  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  A  man  who  by  his  own  act  binds  himself 
to  the  Confession  adopted  by  the  Free  Church,  and  who  is 
not  bound  to  remain  with  it  a  day  longer  than  he  chooses, 
cannot  justly  complain,  if  by  regular  process  he  is  called 
upon  to  free  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  heretical  teach- 
ing. 

We  do  not  think,  therefore,  any  fair  objection  can  be 
taken  in  limine  to  those  proceedings  instituted  against  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Smith,  to  which  we  now  ask  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 

The  Eev.  W.  C.  Smith  is  minister  of  the  Free  Tron 
Church  in  Glasgow.  A  man  of  refined  culture,  poetic 
taste  and  skill,  and  devout  feeling,  as  a  Christian  minister 
he  exercises  a  deep  and  noble  spiritual  influence  in  matters 
beyond  all  controversy.  He  is  no  hot  and  eager  disputant, 
apt  to  take  offence,  keen  in  repartee,  but  one  who  (so  far 
as  our  judgment  goes)  would  be  the  last  to  urge  offensively 
any  divergence  of  thought — would  be  happier  if  he  could 
honestly  yield  rather  than  press  his  point — and  be  far  more 
delighted  to  prove  himself  in  agreement,  instead  of  at 
variance,  with  his-  bi-ethen.  His  reputation  has  been  that 
of  a  thoughtful  minister,  bringing  the  grace  of  litei-ary 
culture  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and,  while 
true  to  his  own  truth,  cherishing  wide  and  genial  sympa- 
thie&    Somewhat  nervously  sensitive,  he  does  not  desire 
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to  ''disturb  the  faith  even  of  any  of  Qod's  little  ones,"  and 
would  rather  "bear  any  amount  of  blame  than  vindicate 
himself  at  such  a  cost  to  others/'*  He  even  ventures  to 
speak  without  direct  rebuke  of  the  imputation  of  heresy, 
as  one  **  which  in  this  country  is  more  odious  and  damaging 
than  any  other ;"  somewhat  forgetful  of  the  honour  of  that 
imputation  borne  by  "devout  men  not  a  few,"  scattered 
through  many  churches  and  among  all  the  great  seats  of 
learning  Europe  contains. 

In  the  course  of  his  ordinary  morning  services,  Mr.  Smith 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  A  report  that  two  of  these  lectures  contained 
heretical  doctrine  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Presbytery, 
and  .on  one  occasion,  in  Mr.  Smith's  absence,  became  the 
subject  of  conversation.  At  the  ensuing  meeting  Mr.  Smith 
called  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  whole  matter  came 
under  the  formal  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery. 

The  discourses  were  from  the  text,  Matt.  v.  17,  19,  and 
discussed  generally  the  character  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
relation  to  the  New.  They  maintain  that,  as  an  autho- 
ritative and  valid  document,  the  Old  Testament. Scriptures 
are  abrogated,  and  that  the  New  Testament  contains  in 
itself,  and  without  mixture  or  addition  from  any  other 
quarter  whatever,  the  complete  revelation  of  God's  will  for 
our  salvation.  Their  argument  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
various  passages  which  contend  that  Christ  fulfilled  the 
ancient  Scriptures,  but  in  that  very  fact  annulled  thera ; 
just  as  a  draft  will,  which  if  duly  signed  and  witnessed 
would  be  a  sufficient  testament,  may  be  at  once  fulfilled 
and  annulled  by  a  later  and  final  deed ;  and  your  trustees 
might  quite  honestly  say,  when  carrying  out  the  pi-ovisioris 
of  Ihe  latter,  that  th^y  were  not  abolishing,  but  really 
accomplishing,  the  purpose  outlined  in  the  previous  docu- 
ment The  New  Testament  is  now,  therefore,  it  is  contend- 
ed, the  one  authoritative  and  sufficient  document  expressing 
to  us  the  whole  will  of  God,  containing  a  far  deeper  and 
broader  law  of  moral  duty  than  that  which  was  engraven 
on  tables  of  stone.  Many  excellent  Christians  have  set 
aside  the  ceremonial  and  judicial  part  of  the  Mosaic  ordi- 
nances as  no  longer  binding,  but  resolutely  cling  to  other 

*  Preface  to  Lectures  on  Sennon  on  the  Mount,  p.  ix. 
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parts  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  with  a  zeal  and  a  tena- 
city and  a  passion  which  will  not  tolerate  either  question 
or  explanation :  we  have,  however,  no  right  to  select  one 
part  for  abolition  and  another  for  perpetuation. 

**  But  if  auy  one  should  say  that  he  is  prepared  to  act  on  the 
principle  that  all  the  Old  Testament  economy  which  is  not 
expressly  abrogated  in  the  New,  is  still  binding  on  the  Chris- 
tian, then  I  would  remind  him  that,  even  assuming  that  all  the 
proper  ceremonial  law  is  so  abohshed,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  judicial  law  is  left  in  full  force,  so  far  at  least  as  regards 
direct  and  definite  statements  of  the  liord  or  his  apostles. 
The  laws  which  acknowledge  and  regulate  slavery;  the  law 
concerning  Sabbath  and  Jubilee  years ;  t&e  law  of  tithes ;  the 
laws  which  punish  the  adulterer  and  Sabbath-breaker  and  un- 
dutiful  children  with  death, — these  and  a  hundred  other  ordi- 
nances remain  unrepealed  by  any  explicit  enactment  of  the  New 
Testament 

"  Is  any  one  prepared  to  carry  into  practice  these  now  obsolete 
statutes  f* 

In  treating  upon  the  Decalogue,  the  lectures  declared 
that  the  moral  law  and  the  Decalogue  must  not  be  con- 
founded :  the  Decalogue,  though  perfect  in  itself,  as  being 
without  mistake,  certainly  was  not  the  perfect  moral  law. 

After  receiving  two  explanatory  statements  from  Mr. 
Smith,  the  Committee  of  Presbyteiy  appointed  ta  report 
upon  the  case,  condemned  the  teaching  of  these  discourses, 
as  quite  irreconcilable  with  that  of  Scripture  and  the  Con- 
fession. What,  according  to  Scripture  and  the  Confession,  is 
the  complete  or  perfect  and  authoritative  revelation  of  moral 
law,  is  denied  to  be  so  in  the  discourses.  By  the  one, 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  held  to  be  .in  matters  of 
faith  and  practice  as  authoritative  and  binding  now  as  they 
were  in  former  times;  by  the  other,  they  are  declared  to 
be  without  any  direct  authority,  in  force  only  so  far  as  they 
have  been  taken  up  and  reproduced  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament.  Upon  these  grounds  the  Committee  con- 
demned the  sermons,  and  proposed  that  Mr.  Smith  should 
be  personally  catechized  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  his 
opinions,  since  it  was  found  impossible  to  harmonize  all 
his  stat-ements  with  each  other  or  with  the  Confession. 
The  Presb3rtery  unanimously  adopted  the  report,  and  after 

*  Leotnres  on  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p.  66. 
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expressing  disapproval  and  censure  of  the  sermons,  resolved 
that  distinct  answers  should  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Smith 
to  the  following  questions : 

''(1.)  Do  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  given  from  Sinai  and 
summed  up  in  the  two  great  precepts  of  perfect  love  to  God 
and  brotherly  love  to  man,  contain  a  revelation  of  the  law  of 
God,  binding  on  Christians,  and  one  that  is  comprehensive  of 
all  moral  duty  % 

^'(2.)  Are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament^  with  the 
requisite  allowance  for  what  is  stated  in  the  Confession  as  to 
ceremonial  and  judicial  statutes,  still  an  authority  of  themselves 
for  the  establishment  of  doctrine  and  the  inculcation  of  moral 
duty,  irrespective  of  any  fresh  sanction  or  enforcement  of  them 
in  New  Testament  Scripture  f 

As  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  treatment  of 
Mr.  Smith  at  this  stage  appears  somewhat  hard  and  unge- 
nerous. The  sermons  were  condemned  ;  and  then,  and  not 
until  then,  were  answers  to  the  two  questions  demanded 
It  is  expressly  stated  that  there  were  doubtful  expressions 
in  the  sermons  which  might  have  meaning  either  way; 
and  surely  the  doctrine  of  the  sermons  should  have  been 
interpreted  by  the  answers  to  the  questions.  To  condemn 
a  man's  sermons  in  the  first  instance,  absolutely  and  deci- 
sively, and  afterwards  to  ask  him  what  his  opinions  really 
are,  is  a  method  of  procedure  somewhat  scant  in  courtesy 
and  scarcely  judicial  in  fairness. 

An  elaborate  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Smith  (Oct  4,  1866), 
in  reply  to  these  questions,  and  the  controversy  rapidly 
became  both  subtle  and  technical  The  Presbytery  declared 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  authoritative  for  the 
establishment  of  doctrine,  hut  there  must  be  an  allowance 
made  for  ceremonial  and  judicial  statutes.  Mr.  Smith 
declared  the  Old  Testament  abrogated  as  an  authorita- 
tive document,  hut  all  the  everlasting  doctrine  and  all  the 
everlasting  duty  revealed  in  the  old  covenant  have  been 
gathered  up  and  expressed  with  greater  fulness  in  Christ, 
so  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  them  is  lost 

^  I  hold  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  quite  sufficient 
authority  for  establishing  any  clear  and  undeniable  spiritual 
truth,  seeing  tlhot  tlieir  abrogation  does  not  affact  such  revelatiom 
at  all;  that  they  are  also  sufficient  authority  for  establishing 
any  properly  moral  duty,  seeing  that  rnoral  dutt/  curries  its  reason 
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in  itself,  and  is  therefore  binding  whenever,  wherever,  and  by 
whomsoever  uttered ;  but  all  the  positive  law  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  annulled,  and  all  the  illustrations  of  it  which 
might  claim  to  be  authoritative  examples  to  us  are  also  annulled, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  re-affirmed  in  the  New  Testament^ 
which  at  the  same  time  does  re-affirm  all  the  spiritual  truth  and 
all  the  moral  obligation  which  had  been  aforetvme  revealed  through 
Moses:'* 

Heresy  upon  the  Old  Testament  is  thus  drawn  out  to  the 
thinnest  conceivable  line,  like  goldbeaters'  wire,  and  not 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  modern  criticism  is  involved 
in  the  discussion  of  the  case.  What  free  play  for  the  light 
and  shadow  of  spiritual  thought,  what  scope  for  the  un- 
fettered investigation  of  the  higher  problems  of  faith,  can 
there  be  in  a  Church  which  debates  interminably  diflTerences 
between  heresy  and  orthodoxy  so  nearly  invisible  as  these ! 

Mr.  Smith  gives  no  better  solution  than  the  Presbytery 
of  the  grave  moral  difficulties  involved  in  the  theory  of  the 
infallible  authority  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"  Kemember  the  law  of  intolerance,  that  the  idolater  in  Israel 
should  be  stoned  with  stones  until  he  die.  I  challenge  not  the 
propriety  of  such  a  law  in  the  peculiar  theocratic  constitution  of  the 
Jews ;  but  surely  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  great  principle,  Love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Kemember  the  ordinance  (in  Deut.  xx. 
12),  applicable  not  to  the  exceptional  case  of  the  Canaanites,  but 
to  all  cities  at  any  time  taken  by  assault  of  war,  that  the  men 
should  be  slain,  and  the  women  and  children  reduced  to  slavery 
— captives  of  the  bow  and  the  spear.  Was  that  a  full  applica- 
tion of  the  principle,  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  1  Eemem- 
ber  the  distinct  authorization  of  divorce,  simply  on  the  ground 
of  some  physical  disgust ;  and  again  I  ask,  was  that  fully  carry- 
ing out  the  law  of  love  to  our  neighbour  ?  Kemember  that  (in 
Lev.  XXV.)  Israel  was  enjoined  to  buy  and  sell  bondmen  and 
bondwomen  of  the  heathen  around  them ;  and  was  that  holding 
of  slaves  as  goods  and  chattels  an  application  of  the  precept,  *  Do 
to  others  as  ye  would  that  they  also  should  do  unto  you'  1  I 
could  easily  point  to  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  of  thing ; 
but  I  forbear,  because,  in  this  case  as  in  the  former,  it  is  far  from 
my  purpose  to  under-estimate  the  moral  worth  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  but  only  to  shew  the  greater  fulness  that  is  in  Christ. 
I  adduce  liiese  cases,  therefore,  merely  to  prove  that,  while  the 
great  law  of  love  to  God  and  man  was  certainly  declared  at 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Smith,  Oct.  8,  186«. 
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Sinai,  yet  in  its  practical  application  it  was,  for  wise,  however 
inscrutable,  reasons  subjected  to  various  restrictions,  so  that  the 
people  of  Israel  did  not  fail  in  its  observance  merely  because  of 
their  perverse  will,  nor  yet  merely  because  they  had  not  quite  so 
much  light  as  we  have,  but  because,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was 
positive  statute  authorizing  them  to  do  in  some  cases  what  we 
must  acknowledge  to  be  repugnant  to  the  law  of  perfect  love. 
These  statutes,  therefore,  had  to  be  repealed ;  these  permissions 
had  to  be  annulled  ;  and  the  truth  had  to  be  revealed  in  its  in- 
tegrity ere  the  whole  duty  of  man  could  be  known  and  per- 
formed." 

To  stone  an  idolater,  we  submit,  is  not  merely  a  limita- 
tion of  the  great  principle,  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself^ 
but  an  absolute  contradiction  to  its  whole  meaning. 

The  massacres  absolutely  ordered  by  (so-called)  divine 
authority,  the  injunctions  regarding  bondmen  aiid  bond- 
women of  the  heathen,  and  similar  instances,  prove,  not 
that  the  Lord  God  ever  authorized  a  restricted  application 
of  His  perfect  law,  but  that  the  Mosaic  economy,  with  all 
its  wisdom  and  nobleness,  was  in  parts  guilty  of  ascribing 
to  God  the  results  of  human  bigotry,  injustice  and  cruelty. 

Mr.  Smith  believes  that  there  was  positive  statute  autho- 
rizing the  people  of  Israel  to  do  in  some  cases  what  we 
must  acknowledge  to  be  repugnant  to  the  law  of  perfect 
love,  and  so  far  he  agrees  with  the  Presbytery  upon  the 
most  vital  question  which  can  be  raised  by  Christianity 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  Old  Testament  The  far  broader 
question,  whether  there  actually  were  any  such  God-given 
permissions  to  act  wickedly,  or  whether  man  has  not  attri- 
buted to  God  the  workings  .of  his  own  passions,  remained 
untouched  throughout  the  whole  debate.  And  this  is  the 
wonder  and  the  marvel  of  the  case,  as  a  trial  for  heresy  in 
the  19th  centuiy.  Grave  and  learned  divines  weave  the 
web  of  their  ingenious  arguments,  on  either  side  producing, 
though  by  slightly  different  process,  one  pattern;  while 
something  more  important  than  process  or  pattern,  the 
value  of  their  whole  work  itself,  is  being  questioned  in  the 
great  world  of  modern  scholarship.  Whether  certain  in- 
junctions are  binding,  because  commanded  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, or  because  re-produced  in  the  New, — the  exact 
point  within  the  Scriptures  on  which  we  are  bound  to 
rest  the  weight  of  their  authority, — are  matters  of  eager 
debate  in  a  Presbytery ;  while  the  world  outside  is  asking, 
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every  day  more  clearly  and  earnestly,  whether  in  these 
books  of  ancient  Scripture  themselves  human  errors  are  not 
intermixed  with  divine  verities,  and  whether  the  last  appeal 
must  not  be  taken  to  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  wor- 
shiper. 

With  reference  to  the  other  question  asked  by  the  Pres- 
bytery, Mr.  Smith  summed  up  his  views  by  saying  that  the 
moral  law  is  always  and  unchangeably  binding ;  that  it  is 
briefly  but  absolutely  comprehended  in  the  two  precepts 
enjoining  perfect  love  to  God  and  brotherly  love  to  men; 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  contain  a  weighty  summary 
of  moral  duty,  and  in  so  far  are  perpetually  binding ;  but 
that  neither  does  the  Decalogue  nor  the  entire  Mosaic  code 
fully  expose  and  apply  the  whole  idea  of  perfect  love  to 
God  and  brotherly  love  to  man.  On  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, Dr.  Fairbaim  accepted  this  statement  as  not  essen- 
tially differing  from  orthodox  doctrine.  Mr.  Smith  diifers 
(he  remariced)  from  the  standards  in  thinking  the  Decalogue 
not  quite  so  "  comprehensive"  as  the  two  precepts  of  love ; 
but  this  point  might  safely  be  left  to  his  more  mature  study. 

The  sum -total  of  this  dangerous  heresy  agitating  the 
Church  is  thus  found  at  last  only  to  amount  to  this — ^the 
Decalogue  is  rather  leas  "comprehensive"  of  moral  duty 
than  the  two  precepts,  love  to  God  and  love  to  man ;  both 
parties  admitting  that  the  New  Testament  contains  the  fuller 
expression  and  more  thorough  application  of  the  moral  law. 

Is  it  possible  that  heresy  and  orthodoxy  could  ever  do 
battle  on  a  more  microscopic  issue  ?  By  use  of  high  powers 
lines  may  be  observed  on  diatomacess  which  poorer  instru- 
ments cannot  reveal ;  and  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  must  be 
credited  with  the  possession  of  instruments  for  the  detection 
of  heresy  capable  of  the  clearest  definition  within  the  nar- 
rowest field. 

The  debate  further  touched  upon  the  value  of  Mr.  Smith's 
idea  regarding  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New  as  a  principle  of  criticism.  It  was  admitted  on  both 
sides  that  the  earlier  dispensations  had  certain  temporary 
regulations  and  ordinances  well  suited  for  the  times  then 
present^  but  destined  to  pass  away ;  and  that  difiTerences  of 
opinion  exist  even  among  "sound"  divines  as  to  what  was 
of  temporary  application  in  the  Old  Testament.  Mr.  Smith 
lays  down  (in  effect)  almost  as  a  canon  of  criticism,  by 
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which  the  temporal  part  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
discriminated  £rom  the  eternal,  that  since  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contains  nothing  of  spiritual  truth  which  is  not  re- 
affirmed in  more  complete  and  perfect  form  in  the  New, 
nothing  in  the  law  or  other  writings  of  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture is  binding  unless  sanctioned  in  the  New. 

We  agree  with  the  Presbytery  that  no  difficulties  are 
solved  by  this  statement,  and  that  it  breaks  down  upon  its 
first  application.  The  New  Testament  in  some  passages 
repeats  the  Judaic  errors  of  the  Old,  simply  because  it  was 
written  among  the  Jews.  It  acknowledges,  for  example, 
the  crime  of  witchcraft 

The  argument  of  Dr.  Fairbaim  is  to  our  mind  clear  and 
unanswerable : 
* 

*^  Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Stnith*s  own  princi- 
ple of  interpretation  on  the  other  side,  that  principle  appeared 
to  be  this,  that  nothing  in  the  law  or  other  writings  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture  was  binding  unless  either  directly  or  by 
implication  sanctioned  in  the  New.  Mr.  3inith  seemed  to  tliink 
this  a  very  precise  and  definite  rule,  but  to  the  speaker  it  ap- 
peared rather  an  indefinite  and  elastic  one,  which  would  lead  to 
endless  differences.  What  was  directly  sanctioned  might,  of 
course,  with  pretty  general  unanimity,  be  ascertained ;  but  in  so 
wide  a  field,  and  amid  such  a  vast  number  of  topics,  how  many 
opinions  might  he  held  about  what  was  set  forth  there  by  impli- 
cation 1  The  object  for  which  this  principle  was  specially  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Smith  was  to  let  people  see  the  impropriety  of 
mixing  up  in  certain  matters  the  Old  Testament  regulations  with 
the  spirit  of  the  New,  and  he  specifically  referred  to  the  delu- 
sions about  witchcraft,  and  the  dreadful  treatment  of  witches. 
This  came,  Mr.  Smith  thought,  from  confounding  the  old  law 
with  the  new,  and  his  principle  would  prove  an  effectual  safe- 
guard against  it.  Certainly  it  would  be  no  safeguard  to  him 
(Dr.  Fairbairn),  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  believer  in 
witchcraft,  after  the  fSashion  of  our  forefathers.  Supposing  he 
went  for  light  on  this  subject  to  New  Testament  Scripture,  he 
found  that  St.  Paul,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  named  witchcraft 
among  the  condemned  works  of  the  flesh,  placing  it  alongside 
of  murder.  Might  he  not  fairly  associate  this  with  what  was 
written  in  Old  Testament  Scripture  on  the  subject  1  Surely  he 
might.  In  fact  he  would,  and  if  the  murderer  was  still,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  held  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death,  why  should 
not  the  witch  be  counted  worthy  of  the  same  ?     He  therefore 
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saw  no  important  use  tHat  the  principle  in  question  conld  serve. 
Its  supposed  benefits,  be  believed,  were  quite  imaginary."* 

'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Testament  contains  divine 
laws  which  cannot  even  technically  be  said  to  have  been 
abrogated  by  Christ  at  any  moment  or  for  any  purpose. 
The  everlasting  sanctities  of  God,  revealed  through  the 
Prophets,  were  as  authoritative  from  their  lips  as  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus  Christ  himsel£ 

Moses  and  the  Prophets  and  Jesus  Christ  are  better  de- 
scribed as  revealers  than  as  legislators.  Newton  did  not 
legislate  regarding  the  heavens,  but  revealed  the  mighty 
marvels  of  their  harmony ;  and  the  Lord's  messengers  do 
not  legislate  upon  His  will,  but  reveal  its  eternal  sanctities. 
Whensoever  a  moral  law,  therefore,  is  perceived,  it  carries 
with  it  its  own  binding  obligation ;  and  whether  stated  in 
the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  New,  is  of  precisely  equal 
authority.  As  Mr.  Smith  himself  states — "  I  hold  that  moral 
law,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be  annulled.  It  carries 
the  imperative  ought  in  its  own  bosom ;  and  though  it 
may  be  justly  said  to  obtain  additional  sanctions  when 
uttered  expressly  by  God,  yet,  whenever  and  wherever 
spoken,  it  claims  rightful  and  perpetual  authority  over 
every  soul  of  man.'' 

This  language  we  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the 
technicalities  of  the  dispute  regarding  our  obligation  to 
observe  a  law  given  in  the  Old  Testament  because  it  is  re- 
produced in  the  New.  A  law  of  God  has  a  universal  autho- 
rity, in  whatever  book  written  or  by  whatever  prophet 
uttered.  All  the  questions  raised  in  this  weary  controversy 
concerning  abolishing,  fulfilling,  re-producing,  re-enacting, 
are  purely  technical,  and  have  no  relationship  whatever  to 
the  fundamental  grounds  of  human  obligation. 

The  New  Testament  thus  containing  an  element  of  Judaic 
error,  and  the  Old  Testament  an  element  of  everlasting 
truth,  Mr.  Smith's  theory  does  not  appear  to  us  either  dan- 
gerous as  a  heresy  or  profitable  as  a  solution  of  critical 
difficulties. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  however,  anticipates  grave  results  from 
the  so-called  heresies  of  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  this  passage  of  his 
speech  must  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  con- 

*  Speech  of  Dr.  Fairtwim,  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  May  28,  1867. 
VOL.  IV.  2  E 
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troversy.  Dr.  Buchanan,  we  are  bound  to  state,  conducted 
the  case  throughout  with  consummate  skill,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  leader  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  west  of  Scotland 

'*  As  to  the  former  question,  it  was  the  law  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, as  given  from  Sinai,  under  which  Christ  was  made — 
it  was  the  righteousness  of  that  law  He  undertook  to  fulfil — ^it 
was  those  who  wore  under  that  law  He  came  to  redeem.  I^ 
then,  that  law  was  after  all  incomplete — if  it  did  not  embody  the 
whole  duty  of  man — if  it  is  a  higher,  more  spiritual,  more  pure 
and  perfect  law  which  under  the  Grospel  we  are  bound  to  obey — 
the  tremendous  consequence  must  needs  follow,  that  the  work 
of  our  surety  and  substitute  was  incomplete,  and  it  does  not 
fully  meet  the  necessities  of  our  case.  Kay  more,  from  such  a 
view  of  the  law  as  given  from  Sinai,  it  would  inevitably  follow 
that  Grod  himself  is  mutable.  If  His  law,  which  is  simply  the 
formal  impression  of  His  mind  and  will,  can  vary,  it  must  be 
because  He  is  not  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever! 
As  to  the  latter  question — if  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  have 
been  superseded  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  that  nothing  they 
teach  is  binding  now,  save  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  taught  over 
again  directly  or  by  implication  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  results  of  a  very  formidable  nature  must  inevitably 
ensue.  The  New  Testament  contains  no  code  of  forbidden  de- 
grees on  the  subject  of  marriage.  Adopt  Mr.  Smith's  theory  and 
it  will  be  hard  to  say,  with  any  voioe  of  divine  authority,  what 
constitutes  an  unlawful  and  incestuous  marriage.  The  New 
Testament  is  all  but  silent  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism.  The 
argument  on  which  infant  baptism  mainly  rests  is  the  broad  fact 
that  Grod's  covenant  with  Abraham  is  identical  with  that  under 
which  the  Christian  Church  exists  ;  and  as  the  Old  Testament 
teaches  that  the  infants  of  the  members  of  the  Jewish  Church 
were  entitled  to  receive  the  seal  of  that  covenant  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  circumcision,  we  hold  that  by  necessary  consequence 
the  same  privilege,  by  the  New  Testament  ordinance  of  baptism, 
must  belong  to  the  in&nts  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Am  that  we  read  of  the  action  of  the  Apostles  is  in 
harmony  with  this  conclusion,  and  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
primitive  church  is  in  harmony  with  it.  But  let  Mr.  Smith's 
principle  be  adopted — that  nothing  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  of  any  authority,  save  in  so  far  as  it  is  reproduced  in  the  New 
— and  we  shall  immediately  find  that  the  right  arm  of  our  whole 
argimient.for  infant  baptism  is  broken*  Mr.  Smith's  theory  pro- 
vides the  opponents  of  infant  baptism  with  a  statute  of  repeal  so 
sweeping  and  so  peremptory  as  wUl  go  Ceit  to  nullify  arguments 
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t>tlierwi8e  irresistible,  not  onlj  for  infant  baptism,  but  for  many 
other  things  besides.  The  New  Testament  says  little,  if  anything 
at  all,  about  the  responsibility  of  nations  as  such,  or  of  the 
principles  according  to  which  God  regulates  His  dealings  with 
them.  On  this  great  and  important  subject  the  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  clear  and  precise ;  but  on  the  footing  of  Mr. 
Smith's  principle  it  will  be  hard  to  say  whether  we  have  any 
right  to  appeal  to  it  at  all  Once  more,  not  needlessly  to  multi- 
ply examples  of  the  serious  practical  bearing  of  this  theory  of 
bis  about  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  I  firinly  believe  it  would  ' 
take  away  from  us  the  Sabbath  of  the  Fourth  Commandment 
It  might,  indeed,  leave  us  a  Sunday,  in  the  course  of  which 
Christians  ought  to  engage  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  But 
left,  as  by  Mr.  Smith's  theory  we  must  necessarily  be  left,  to  make 
out  our  whole  argument  for  a  Sabbath  from  New  Testament 
Scripture  alone,  I  know  not  where  we  should  find  in  it  any  such 
dear  and  conclusive  statement  as  would  suffice  to  secure  that 
right  and  duty  which  God,  by  his  own  example  in  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  by  the  Fourth  Commandment  of  the  moral 
law,  as  given  from  Sinai^  established  for  all  men  and  for  all 
times.  In  short,  upon  liie  footing  of  such  a  position  as  Mr. 
Smith's  theory  assigns  to  Old  Testament  Scripture,  I  should 
scarcely  feel  at  liberty  to  go  up  to  my  pulpit,  and  to  take  a  text 
from  the  Old  Testament  at  alL"* 

These  results  are  indeed  serious.  If  the  Gospel  contain 
a  higher  and  more  spiritual  law  than  the  Decalogue,  the 
atonement  is  incomplete.  We  accept  the  alternative,  but 
it  is  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  not  Mr.  Smith,  who  urges  us  to 
heresy.  If  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  have  been  super- 
seded, Calvinism  has  no  "voice  ofdwine  authority''  to  urge 
against  "  an  urdawful  and  incesttums  marriage;"  it  hears, 
that  is,  no  voice  of  divine  authority  in  nature,  and  owns  no 
supreme  command  of  purity  in  the  constitution  of  man  I 
Take  away  the  Becord,  it  has  no  message  of  God  against 
sensual  iniquity !  So  be  it ;  and  let  it  accept  the  verdict 
from  an  age  which  is  learning  divine  revelation  from  the 
light  which  lighteth  every  man  who  cometh  into  the  world. 

In  what  conceivable  sense  can  God's  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham be  identical  with  that  under  which  the  Christian 
church  exists?  It  is  a  covenant  to  give  all  the  land  of 
Canaan  for  an  everlasting  possession  (Genesis  xvii  8),  and 

*  Speech  of  Dr.  Bachanan  in  Free  Church  Fresbyteiy  of  Glai^w,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1866. 
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has  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  privileges  of  a  Christian 
cluirch  which  has  no  gift  or  promise  of  "  a  land  of  Canaan/' 
— a  land  which,  after  all,  had  to  be  conquered  by  a  series 
of  battles  unexampled  in  ferocity  and  bloodshed 

The  national  policy  of  England,  again,  is  absolutely  op- 
posed to  that  which  Dr.  Buchanan  would  take  as  a  divine 
guide.  Jewish  policy  was  restrictive  and  exclusive,  and 
did  no  justice  to  the  stranger.  Foreign  alliances  with  the 
heathen  were  abominated,  and  toleration  of  strange  gods 
was.  unknown.  Calvinism  (it  further  appears)  is  not  con- 
tending for  a  Sunday — ^a  day  on  which  Christians  ought  to 
worship  God,  but  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  and  it  needs  the 
Jewish  law  to  establish  its  casa    ' 

If  any  English  reader  wishes  to  know  the  work  free 
thought  has  to  accomplish  in  Scotland,  let  him  ponder  care- 
fully over  the  speech  upon  which  we  have  been  commenting. 

The  debates  upon  Mr.  Smith's  answers  to  the  questions 
terminated  in  the  passing  of  ^  resolution  (by  a  vote  of  36 
to  28),  insisting  on  the  indispensable  necessity  of  retracta- 
tion and  disavowal  by  Mr.  Smith  of  the  statements  in  his 
sermons,  and  entirely  putting  aside  every  explanation  which 
had  been  given.  The  defeated  amendment  condemned  the 
unfortunate  sermons,  but  considerately  stated — 

"  2.  That  the  attention  of  Mr.  Smith  having  been  specially 
called,  in  terms  of  the  report,  to  these  passages  in  the  sermons 
on  which  the  foregoing  sentence  is  based,  and  now  understanding 
that  he  disclaims  and  rejects  the  views  which  the  Presbytery  con- 
sider these  passages  to  convey,  and  that  he  adheres  to  these  doc- 
trines of  Scripture  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  which  the 
Presbytery  have  found  the  passages  in  question  to  be  at  variance 
— the  Presbytery  deem  it  unnecessary  to  take  any  further  action 
in  the  case.  3.  That  in  adopting  the  preceding  resolution,  the 
Presbytery  at  the  same  time  eigoin  Mr.  Smith  to  avoid  for  the 
future  in  his  pubhc  teaching  statements  and  forms  of  expression 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  of  a  nature  to  give  rise  to 
serious  misimderstanding,  and  to  perplex,  if  not  to  mislead,  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  on  subjects  vital  to  the  Christian  futh.** 

The  case  thus  became  one  regarding  the  personal  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Smith,  rather  than  a  case  of  heresy.  The 
preacher  had  been  driven  from  sermons  to  explanations — 
from  explanations  to  questions — ^from  questions  to  state- 
ments— surely  as  long  and  hard  a  race  as  clergyman  ever 
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ran ;  and  while  inconsistent  expressions  may  have  been 
used,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  apprehended  and 
expressed  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  an  individual 
mind,  those  high  authorities — Drs.  Buchanan,  Fairbairn, 
Douglas — could  find  no  sufficient  ground  for  a  charge  of 
heresy.  The  final  statement  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  indeed, 
reduced  even  the  appearance  of  diveigence  to  a  minimum. 

*  ''  If  I  understand  that  substantially,  though  not  formally,  Dr. 
Buchanan  would  have  me  to  affirm  my  replies  given  at  the  meet- 
ing of  October,  I  can  most  firankly  do  so,  and  now  do  so  to  this 
effect : 

**  I.  That  I  hold  most  firmly  the  immutability  of  all  divine 
moral  law,  and  that  the  Decalogue  contains  a  divinely  authenti- 
cated summary  of  that  law,  which  is  everlastingly  binding,  only 
that  the  New  Testament  contains  a  fuller  and  clearer  statement 
of  that  same  law. 

'<  2.  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
the  Word  of  Grod,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ;  and, 
further,  that  their  organic  relation  is  of  such  a  nature  that  tho 
Old  Testament  does  not  take  its  authority  from  the  New,  but  both 
have  the  same  kind  of  authority,  and  both  taken  together  ai'e 
the  complete  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  I  therefore,  of 
course,  now,  as  always,  imhesitatingly  disclaim  any  opinion  at 
variance  with  these  truths  which  have  been  ascribed  to  me  as 
supposed  to  be  taught  in  my  sermons.*'* 

The  question,  as  it  was  finally  referred  to  the  Greneral 
Assembly,  on  appeal  firom  the  defeated  minority  in  the 
Presbytery,  had  thus  become  scarcely  one  of  heresy  at  all. 

The  one  party  were  satisfied  because  they  understood 
Mr.  Smith  to  disclaim  and  reject  the  views  which  the  Pres- 
bytery considered  certain  passages  of  his  sermons  to  convey. 
The  other  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Drs.  Forbes  and 
Gibson,  insisted  on  a  retractation,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  explanation&  Betract  what  ?  (Mr.  Smith  might  ask). 
Certain  statements  you  mada  But  the  meaning  you  ascribe 
to  those  statements  I  do  not  give.  How  can  I  retract  the 
meaning  I  never  had  ?  But  we  think  the  words  bear  that 
sense ;  therefore  retract 

The  complication  reaches  the  strangest  point  of  perplexity, 
and  a  man  is  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  he  used  his  words 

*  Debate  in  Qlaagow  Presbytery,  Nov.  19,  1866.  This  statement  is  important 
as  furnifihing  the  special  ground  for  the  final  deliverance  of  the  Assembly. 
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in  a  meaning  which  other  people  gave  them,  and  not  in  his 
own  I  Dr.  Larimer  very  justly  remarked  that  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  report  adopted  by  the  majority,  because  it 
recommended  the  Presbytery  to  insist  on  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  the  retractation  of  sentiments  which  have  been 
already  virtually  disclaimed,  and  which  therefore  could  not 
admit  of  retractation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Dr. 
GandUsh  also  thought  the  Presbyteiy  had  gone  further  than 
it  was  entitled  to  go. 

**  Suppose  you  charge  a  sentence  in  a  book  of  mine  with  being 
heretical,  and  I  give  you  another  proposition  which  you  affirm 
is  sound ;  you  are  not  entitled  to  ask  me  to  retract  the  sentence 
you  considered  heretical,  so  long  as  I  considered  it  quite  con- 
sistent with  my  other  proposition."* 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  generous  method  of  treat- 
ing the  case  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly  would 
have  been  its  simple  dismissal  Why  should  any  sermons 
be  judicially  condemned,  if  their  author  disclaim  the  sense 
his  judges  put  upon  them  ? 

In  a  kindly  and  temperate  speech,  Professor  Douglas  said 
that  he  was  not  sure  he  understood  the  process  by  which 
Mr.  Smith  reconciled  his  sermons  with  his  doctrinal  state- 
ments ;  but  Mr.  Smith  had  all  along  declared  his  sermons 
and  these  statements  to  be  in  harmony ;  and  in  these  cir- 
cumstances  he  could  not  conceive  how  Mr.  Smith  could 
now  retract  without  practically  confessing  that  he  had  been 
dishonest  in  his  explanations.  He  would  be  no  party  to 
such  proceedings. 

The  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  however,  deserves  quota- 
tion, as  a  curious  example  of  the  tender  mercies  of  an  eccle^ 
siastical  court 

<<The  Greneral  Assembly  sustain  the  complaint,  reverse  the 
sentence  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  complained  against,  and 

<^(L)  Find  that  the  two  sermons  Mr.  Smith  brought  before 
the  Presbytery  contained  statements  with  respect  to  the  m^ral 
law  and  the  Old  Testament  which  were  at  variance  with  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  tbe  teaching  of  Scripture  ;  accordingly 
confirm  the  finding  of  the  Presbytery  of  1 2th  September,  1866, 
disapproving  and  censuring  the  said  sermons.  But  in  respect 
that  the  statements  submitted  by  Mr.  Smith  in  explanation,  es- 


*  Speech  in  GknenJ  Assembly. 
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pecially  ttiat  of  the  1 9th  Noyember,  I8669  warrant  the  ABsembly 
in  holding  that  Mr.  Smith's  views  are  in  substantial  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  that  hb  dis^ 
claims  the  contrary  doctrines,  which  Tarious  passages  in  the 
sermons  haye  been  found  by  the  Presbytery  and  the  Assembly 
to  conyey,  they  find  it  not  necessary  to  take  further  judicial  action 
in  this  case. 

"  (2.)  Haying  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  set 
forth  in  the  Confession  with  respect  to  the  perfection  and  autho- 
rity of  the  moral  law  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
especially  as  summed  up  and  set  forth  in  the  Decalogue ;  and 
also  with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as  constituting, 
along  with  the  New,  not  only  an  inspired  record  of  God's  re- 
velation, but  an  authoritative  rule  of  &ith  and  manners  —  the 
General  Assembly  feel  called  upon  to  express  their  sense  of  the 
serious  character  of  the  errors  which  the  statements  in  the  ser- 
mons convey,  although  Mr.  Smith  disclaims  the  intention  of 
teaching  these  errors. 

**  Further,  they  have  observed  with  pain  and  regret  indications 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  considered 
the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  the  publication  in  the  pulpit 
of  theories  on  the  important  questions  referred  to — theories 
which  bear  the  mark  of  having  been  hastily  assumed,  and  which 
on  Mr.  Smith's  own  showing  were  incompletely  thought  out  in 
their  bearings  and  consequences,  which  were  supported  by  state- 
ments speedily  withdrawn  as  erroneous,  and  requiring  the  most 
serious  modifications  in  order  to  make  them  even  seem  consistent 
with  the  views  that  Mr.  Smith  declares  that  he  all  along  enter- 
tained. 

^'The  General  Assembly  enjoin  Mr.  Smith  to  avoid  for  the 
future  the  use  of  statements  and  expressions  such  as  have  given 
occasion  to  these  proceedings,  and  seriously  and  affectionately 
admonish  him  to  cherish  henceforward  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
humility  and  caution  which  it  becomes  the  preachers  of  the 
Word  to  manifest  in  delivering  instruction  to  the  flock  of  Jesus 
Christ" 

We  deeply  regret,  in  those  interests  of  Christian  charity 
which  are  larger  than  those  of  sect,  the  harshness  of  this 
decision.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle  when  a  Church  like  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland — ^great  in  activities  of  Christian 
w^ork,  and  great  through  the  loyal  allegiance  of  many  good 
men,  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  on  her  behalf, 
and  the  line,  short  as  it  is,  of  her  illustrious  dead — so  rudely 
censures  one  of  the  most  cultured  of  her  ministers  upon 
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grounds  of  technical  theology,  when  there  avowedly  exists 
substantial  agreement  regarding  her  standards.  She  thus 
undertakes  the  work  of  compelling  educated  men  not  merely 
to  maintain  the  same  principles,  but  to  use  the  same  forms 
of  expression,  without  regard  to  the  personal  peculiarities 
of  individual  minds. 

From  some  knowledge  of  what  heresy  in  Scotland  is, 
and  after  some  study  of  the  best  methods  to  be  taken  for 
its  propagation,  we  can  assure  the  Free  Church  that  it  can- 
not render  a  more  acceptable  service  to  the  cause  it  most 
shrinks  from,  than  by  narrowing  its  boundaries,  compelling 
its  poet-preachers  to  express  themselves  as  theological  law- 
yers, and  demanding  not  only  agreement  to  a  confession, 
but,  through  a  process  of  keen  theological  cross-examination, 
eatablishing  a  confession  of  a  confession,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Smith. 

It  is  a  sufficient  condemnation  for  any  Church,  at  the 
bar  of  Christian  charity,  that  fh)m  within  its  borders  a  cry 
should  arise  such  as  that  of  the  following  hymn,  written 
by  the  preacher  who  has  borne  the  burden  of  all  these  long 
and  weary  proceedings : 

*'  Think  on  me,  Lord  :  for  I  am  all  alone, 

My  friends  and  brethren  turn  their  eyes  away  : 
Who  love  me,  fear  to  let  their  love  be  known  ; 
Who  hate  me,  boast  that  none  shall  say  them  nay; 
Think  on  me,  Lord,  and  open  up  my  way. 

•*  They  watch  my  steps — ^my  steps  do  always  err  ; 
They  catch  my  words — ^no  word  of  mine  is  true ; 
Mine  every  look  hath  something  sinister ; 

And  what  lacks  meaning  they  give  meaning  to  : 
Think  on  me,  Lord  :  I  wot  not  what  to  do. 

"  Think  on  me,  Lord  ;  for  in  the  name  of  Him 

Whose  name  is  Love,  they  compass  me  with  hate ; 
Think  on  me,  Lord  :  and  in  my  darkness  trim 
The  lamp  within,  that  I  may  calmly  wait, 
Loving  Uie  more  the  more  disconsolate.''* 

No  argument  on  behalf  of  a  free,  non-subscribing  Church 
could,  we  submit,  be  more  emphatic  than  the  history  we 
have  now  sketched.  If  a  minister  sign  a  confession,  he 
fairly  takes  the  risk  of  such  a  sifting  of  his  thoughts,  and 

*  Hymns  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  Life^  by  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Smith,  M.A. 
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the  trial  for  heresy  is  the  legitimate  and  perfectly  justifiable 
result  of  the  system  of  church  government  he  has  volun- 
tarily accepted.  It  is  the  system  itself  against  which  we 
protest,  as  entirely  antagonistic  to  the  free  development  of 
Christian  truth  and  the  rightful  independence  of  a  religious 
teacher.  If  there  were  trials  for  heresy  in  physics,  in 
chemistry,  in  astronomy,  public  rebuke  or  loss  of  place  being 
the  penalty  of  offence,  a  serious  check  would  be  given  to 
scientific  progresa  Each  professor  would  be  appointed 
for  the  sake  of  his  attachment  to  the  old  doctrine,  and  not 
because  of  his  power  to  unbar  the  golden  gates  of  the 
dawn,  that  more  light  may  flood  a  darkened  world.  By 
trials  for  heresy  in  theology,  in  a  similar  manner,  religious 
truth  is  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  sectarian  zeaL 

The  sanctities  of  the  Christian  life,  the  awfulness  of  eter- 
nity, the  shame  of  sin,  the  hope  of  immortality,  the  beauty 
of  holiness  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  are 
themes  which  must  be  prominent  with  every  minister  of 
religion ;  but  in  questions  of  speculative  theology  we  plead 
for  liberty,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  since  the  unfettered  mind 
is  the  only  instrument  for  its  discovery ;  for  the  sake  of  the 
preacher,  since  thus  only  can  his  manhood  be  kept  free 
from  the  nervous  dread  of  violating  solemn  engagements ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  congregations  within  the  church, 
which  by  sometimes  hearing  that  from  which  they  differ, 
may  learn  practical  lessons  in  Christian  charity. 

As  we  read  this  strange  tale  of  one  man  hunted  by 
many  opponents,  contending  even  among  themselves  as 
they  pursue  .the  devoted  preacher,  through  the  labyrinths 
of  winding  thought  within  the  church  of  an  infinite  God, 
we  regret  the  one-sided  antagonisms  which  conquer  gene- 
rous hearts  when  theological  disputes  arise ;  and  we  thank 
God  for  the  hope  of  a  church,  which  every  trial  for  heresy 
makes  surer  and  brings  nearer,  which  shall  exclude  none 
who  seek  after  righteousness  and  truth,  and  have  no  con- 
ditions of  membership  narrower  than  those  needful  for  the 
love  of  God.  To  this  result  the  literature  and  the  science, 
the  education  and  the  heresy  of  our  age,  are  tending ;  and 
God  hasten  the  up-building  of  such  a  temple  of  the  New 
Jerusalem ! 

Henry  W.  Ceosskey. 


(  ^0^  ) 


VIL— THE  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURTS  CHARGE 

Wb  suppose  that  our  readers  do  not  as  a  rule  attach  any 
great  importance  to  the  dicta  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  either  when  they  speak  for  themselves  alone, 
or  when  in  their  collective  unwisdom  they  condemn  a  book 
which  many  of  them  have  not  read.  The  larger  part  of 
those  likely  to  look  into  these  pages  are  accustomed  to  take 
tracts,  sermons  and  the  like,  for  what  they  are  worth,  do 
not  consider  that  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop  gives  him 
an  intellectual,  or  his  appointment  accordiug  to  political 
needs  a  moral,  weight  which  he  would  not  otherwise  pos* 
sess.  The  great  majority  of  Bishops'  Charges,  like  most 
other  pulpit  utterances,  concern  only  those  who  are  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be  bound  to  listen  to  or  deliver  them. 
And  some  may  think  that,  in  admitting  any  discussion  of 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  recent  Charge  into  our  pages,  we 
are  examining  a  document  of  slight  and  passing  interest, 
exaggerated  by  the  prominence  which  has  been  given  to 
that  prelate's  name  by  the  letters  to  the  Times  signed 
S.  G.  O.,  and  by  the  startling  impertinence  at  Bridport  of 
Mr.  Templer,  a  cleigyman  whose  influence  is  least  felt  by 
those  who  know  him  most 

But  we  regard  the  Charge  in  question  as  an  indication  of 
feelings  common  to  a  very  laige  number  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  some  of  which  are  held  unconsci- 
ously by  ministers  without  that  Church's  pale,  and  which, 
because  they  are  held  by  so  large  a  number,  have  at  last 
demanded  and  found  episcopal  expression.  Every  wave  of 
change  in  doctrine  or  practice  which  has  ever  swept  over 
the  Church  of  England  has  reached  the  Bishops  last ;  they 
have  been  the  last  to  move  to  its  swelling  tida  We  are 
far  from  saying  that  such  conservative  element  is  a  bad 
thing ;  it  m^t  exist  so  long  as  Bishops  ai«  chosen,  perhaps 
wisely,  from  safe  men  for  the  most  part ;  perhaps  unwisely 
from  those  who  have  had  reason  to  think  such  a  prize  was 
not  beyond  their  reach  ;  we  merely  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Bishops  do  not  lead  the  public  opinion 
even  of  their  own  religious  body,  and  only  give  expression 
to  views  already  shared  by  thousands.  This  being  admitted, 
however,  it  is  impossible  that  the  ultra-sacramental  and 
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sacerdotal  section  of  the  Church  of  England  shonld  have 
found  a  spokesman  fitter  than  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  A 
far  higher  Churchman  in  essentials  than  the  more  noisy  cmd 
theatrical  Bishop  of  Oxford,  he  has  also  the  great  merit  of 
being  transparently  honest  and  true.  So  far  above  worldly 
motives  do  we  thmk  him,  that  we  can  even  imagine  any 
suspicion  that  he  remained  in  the  Church  of  England  for 
the  sake  of  the  advantages  attaching  to  his  ofBice  would  be 
a  distinct  temptation  to  him  to  leave  it ;  it  is  clear  that  in 
his  own  mind  he  is  constantly  endeavouring,  though  with 
scant  success,  to  do  justice  to  those  who  differ  from  him. 
He  always  desires  to  say  in  the  plainest,  unhappily  not  the 
fewest,  words  what  he  means ;  and  if  at  times  his  knguage 
is  misty,  it  is  not  because  he  wishes  to  be  vague,  but  simply 
because  he  is  dealing  with  matters  which  seem  to  him  abso- 
lutely beyond  the  thought,  far  more  beyond  the  speech,  of 
man  to  fathom.  In  his  diocese  no  Bishop  is  a  harder  worker, 
no  man  more  accessible,  none  kinder  to  his  clergy;  the 
hospitality  of  his  palace  is  unbounded,  his  personal  wants 
most  simply  supplied.  Those  in  his  diocese  who  most  re- 
pudiate their  Bishop's  teaching,  are  inclined  to  condone  his 
theological  faults  for  the  sake  of  his  personal  virtues ;  none 
who  know  him  can  doubt  his  piety  towards  God,  or  his 
warm,  affectionate  heart  towards  man.  Therefore  we  can 
listen  to  what  he  says  without  that  distrust  or  irritation  or 
contempt  with  which  we  might  receive  the  sayings  of  Bishops 
less  true,  less  conciliatory,  less  worthy  than  he.  And  he  is 
not  too  clever.  We  never  feel  that  we  are  being  entrapped 
or  cajoled  or  lubricated  with  an  excessive  eloquence  in  read- 
ing those  sentences  whose  only  charm  is  their  straightfor- 
wardness. 

The  claims  put  forward  by  this  Bishop  are  of  the  highest, 
and  are  very  consistent ;  their  rejection,  if  we  reject  them, 
involves  consequences  which  do  not  concern  the  Established 
Church  alone,  nor  even  those  Christian  bodies  alone  which 
claim  the  name  of  orthodox. 

With  the  special  occasion  at  which  these  doctrines  were 
propounded  we  have  nothing  to  do.  That  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  should  have  occasions  of  meeting  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors  is  only  right ;  nor  does  it  concern  any  but  them- 
selves that  much  of  the  machinery  for  this  purpose  is  cum- 
brous and  inconvenient ;  that  there  should  be  the  formaUty, 
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but  not  the  weight,  of  a  legal  court ;  that  persons  cited  who 
do  not  attend  should  be  threatened  with  various  pains  and 
penalties  which  every  one  knows  will  never  be  enforced. 
It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  document  is  scarcely 
before  us  in  a  public  form,  having  been  delivered  piecemeal 
to  the  various  congregations ;  that  a  promised  appendix 
bearing  on  the  work  of  the  diocese  is  not  published  at  alL 
But  this  work  is  a  matter  on  which  we  do  not  intend  to 
speak ;  the  report  of  the  Charge  in  the  Guardian  newspaper 
is  admitted  to  be  substantially  accurate — is  said  to  be 
printed  from  authority  ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  say  what  we 
have  to  say  now,  rather  than  wait  three  months  to  speak 
on  a  treatise  which  will  certainly  differ  in  no  material  de- 
gree from  the  present  form,  while  the  controversy  may  have 
swept  far  out  of  its  present  course. 

The  position  of  man  in  this  material  universe,  his  in- 
stinctive perception  of  spiritual  presences,  or  a- spiritual 
presence  higher  than  his  own,  his  physical  perception  of 
the  sensible  facts  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  his  tempta- 
tions to  revolt  against  circumstance  and  break  the  chains 
of  law,  have  been  explained  in  a  hundred  religions  with 
more  or  less  consistency.  One  form  alone  of  Christianity 
has  given  an  explanation  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
a  most  complete  symmetry ;  it  is  that  known  as  the  Church 
system,  whose  main  features  are  preserved  in  bodies  which 
have  cast  off  their  outwai*d  ac&erence  to  the  Church.  And 
those  who  do  not  adopt  such  explanation  accept,  no  doubt, 
the  very  grave  responsibility  of  saying  that  in  this  world  at 
least  all  things  concerning  God  and  man,  the  nature  of  both, 
the  destinies  of  the  latter,  are  undiscovered  and  undis- 
coverable ;  only  out  of  the  weltering  chaos  of  opinions  there 
seem  to  emerge  some  few  facts,  that  we  and  eil  things  are 
under  the  rule  of  law,  but  that  to  some  extent  within  that 
law  we  seem  to  ourselves  free,  that  there  is  a  "far-off 
divine  event  (or  person?)  to  which  the  whole  creation 
movea"  And  with  even  greater  unanimity  they  find  certain 
things  good  and  evil,  desirable  or  unlovely ;  an  ideal  of  duty 
rises  before  them,  not  the  less  high  because  they  know 
not  what  the  reward  shall  be.  A  grave  responsibility  to 
accept  this  only,  if  for  nothing  else,  because  it  gives  so 
slight  a  basis  for  teaching,  because  it  enables  us  to  help 
others  but  little  on  the  path  we  find  so  hard,  while  the 
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light  that  shines  on  it  is  so  trifling.  The  Catholic,  or  the 
Protestant  who  holds  Catholic  tenets  along  with  his  asser- 
tion that  he  has  a  right  to  judge  for  himself,  has  his  own 
difficulties,  but  they  are  quite  of  a  dififerent  kind  His  own 
position  is  clear  to  him.  He  is  a  denizen  of  a  world  once 
created  holy,  inhabited  by  holy  man,  who  falling  dragged 
with  him  in  his  fall  all  his  descendants  for  ever.  But  the 
Son  of  God,  coming  from  heaven  to  undo  this  vast  con- 
fusion, and  having  by  his  death  bought  back  mankind 
from  the  power  of  sin  to  which  they  were  delivered,  re- 
turned to  heaven,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  spiritual 
oi'ganization  which  should  apply  to  those  who  entered  it 
the  benefits  which  he  had  procured,  chiefly  the  help  against 
and  pardon  for  sin  in  this  Ufe,  and  eternal  happiness  instead 
of  eternal  misery  in  the  life  to  come.  This  spiritual  society 
is  propagated  by  external  ministrations  working  inward 
spiritual  changes ;  its  life  is  nourished  by  miracles,  chief 
among  which  is  the  imparting  the  life  of  its  Founder  under 
certain  symbols  of  bread  and  wine  appointed  by  him ;  it 
exists  supematurally  in  a  natural  world ;  neither  its  growth, 
its  power,  its  life,  its  laws,  can  be  understood  or  measured 
by  the  faculties  or  the  rules  applicable  to  all  else  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  On  these  fundamental  assumptions 
has  been  raised  a  vast  scheme  of  dogmas,  creeds,  articles, 
liturgies,  sacraments,  of  which  we  need  not  now  speak  more 
particularly  than  to  say,  that  all  dogma  whatever  is  based 
ostensibly  or  secretly  on  this  tenet  of  a  lost  world,  and  that 
other  of  a  Church  which  is  not  co-extensive  with  the 
world.  To  the  whole  of  this  system,  such  as  he  conceives 
it  to  be  in  its  integrity,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  gives  his 
firm  adhesion ;  in  this  he  claims  to  be  a  direct  descendant 
of  apostles,  tracing  his  spiritual  lineage  to  Christ  himselfl 
All  this  he  would  impress  on  the  clergy,  and  laity  as  well, 
in  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorset,  over  all  of  whom  he 
claims  to  be  the  true  and  only  spiritual  Father  in  God. 
So  firm  is  his  faith  in  the  validity  of  this  his  claim,  that 
he  can  see  no  secondary  agents  at  work  even  in  such  a 
matter  as  the  nomination  of  Bishops  to  dioceses,  but  re- 
joices to  find  in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Milman  to  the 
See  of  Calcutta,  "an  answer  to  his  saintly  predecessor's 
prayers  for  his  diocese,"  and  in  his  own  to  Salisbury, 
a  following  of  the  advice  of  Bishop  Denison,  "that  the 
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burdai  ofhis  office  should  be  laid  on  '^  Bishop  Hamilton.  The 
•other  side  of  the  facts  goes  for  nothing,  that  Lord  Cran- 
borne  found  a  real  diificulty  in  filling  the  See  of  Calcutta, 
that  the  See  of  Salisbury  was  first  offered  to  another  man, 
and  that  had  not  Lord  JEtnd  Lady  Herbert  of  liea  been  more 
influential  at  the  moment  than  some  other  great  personages, 
Bishop  Denison  might  have  advised  in  vain. 

Consistent  with  this  view  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  by 
descent  and  in  dogma,  is  the  fact,  that  the  maintenance  of 
«ach  point  of  traditional  doctrine  is  the  highest  act  attri- 
buted to  the  two  others  of  his  own  order  whom  the  Bishop 
mentions  in  his  Charge.  Thus  of  Bishop  Cotton's  defence 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  "  Had  he  but  this  one  claim,  as  a 
Bishop  of  our  Church,  for  our  reverence  and  love,  namely, 
that  he  has  thus  testified  to  the  necessity  of  building  the 
Church  of  India,  *  on  the  strong  rock  of  dogmatic  teaching,' 
I  should  be  foremost  in  calling  him  blessed."  Of  Bishop 
Grey,  whose  actions  against  the  Bishop  of  Natal  some  of  us 
can  only  deplore  and  endeavour  to  undo,  we  read,  "  There 
is  very  much  for  which  to  thank  God  in  the  vigorous  and 
healthy  condition  of  all  the  Colonial  Church,  and  I  must 
add  emphatically  for  the  preservation  to  us  of  that  remark- 
able man  and  great  champion  of  the  faith,  the  Metropolitan 
of  Southern  Africa." 

Having  spoken  of  the  Colonial  Church,  Education,  and 
some  other  topics,  the  Bishop  approaches  the  central  point 
of  his  Charge  very- solemnly  and  earnestly.  He  regards 
what  he  has  to  say  as  a  deliberate  opinion  on  points  of 
Christian  religion,  affecting  a  man's  whole  faith,  and  there- 
fore his  whole  life.  We  think  the  same ;  and  their  accept- 
ance or  rejection  demand,  therefore,  as  do  all  great  alterna- 
tives which  may  be  presented  to  us,  grave  consideration. 
We  owe  it  to  the  subject  to  quote  the  statement  of  this 
opinion  fully. 

'^  If  I  confined  myself  to  matters  in  which  late  events  have 
seemed  to  give  me  a  kind  of  personal  interest^  I  should  only 
speak  of  one  doctrine.  But  I  purpose  doing  more  than  this. 
Other  doctrines  are  at  thia  moment  subjects  of  very  special  con- 
troversy, and  I  consider  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  speak  to  you 
as  plainly  about  them,  as  about  the  one  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
namely,  the  doctrine  of  Absolution.  These  doctrines  are  a  part 
of  that  entire  revelation  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  to 
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us  about  the  saeraxnent  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  embrace  our 
functions  as  His  members,  who  is  the  Intercessor  of  the  Church, 
and  the  charge  which  He  has  committed  to  His  Church  about 
binding  and  loosing,  forgiving  and  retaining  sins,  or,  as  is  com- 
monly said,  the  Power  of  the  Keys.  For  the  sake  of  greater 
clearness  I  will  at  once  explain  to  you  in  the  fewest  words  what 
are  these  doctrines  to  which  I  refer.     The  doctrines  are  these  : 

<'  1.  That  certain  men  have  had  entrusted  to  them  by  Qod,  'as 
fellow-workers  with  Him,*  some  supernatural  powers  and  prero- 
gatiye& 

^  2.  That,  .for  example,  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  to  them 
as  His  Ministers  the  power  of  so  blessing  oblations  of  bread  and 
wine,  as  to  make  them  the  channels  of  conveying  to  the  soul  for 
its  strengthening  and  refreshing,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chiist 

^  3.  That  as  Christy  our  ascended  Lord,  is  now  ever  pleading 
His  one  sacrifice,  so  these  ministers  of  Christ,  as  His  represen- 
tatives, plead  on  earth  that  which  he  pleads  in  heaven. 

^  4.  That  God,  who  alone  forgives  sins,  has  delegated  to  these 
same  his  ministers  the  power  and  authority  of  ministering  to 
those  fitted  to  receive  it,  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  or,  to  express 
the  same  thing  in  very  well  known  words,  *  Almighty  God,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  hath  given  power  and  com- 
mandment to  His  ministers  to  declare  and  pronounce  to  His 
people,  being  penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission  of  their 
sms. 

Having  stated  these  controverted  doctrines  **  in  the  baldest 
and  most  naked  way,**  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  shew  how 
these  truths  are  rooted  in  others  which  aare  part  of  "the 
revelation  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  the 
mysterious  relations  in  which  Christ  and  the  Church  stand 
to  one  another.''  These  others  are  the  ''  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  beginning  of  the  bridal  union  between  the 
Divine  and  human  natures/'  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
society  or  body  of  which  he  is  the  head,  of  which  all  the 
members  are  in  a  sense  prophets,  priests  and  kings,  but  in 
which  there  were  and  are  "  those  who  had  received  in  a  very 
special  and  peculiar  way  from  the  one  Prophet,  the  one  Priest, 
the  one  King,  special  powers  of  teaching,  sacrificing  and 
ruling,"  so  that  these  men  are  "*  fellow-workers  with  God,'" 
instruments  for  applying  to  men  the  "  blessings  attached  to 
the  prophetical,  priestly  and  regal  functions  of  the  God-man." 

This  is  quite  enough  to  shew  the  drift  of  the  whole  theo- 
logy of  the  Charge,  the  position  of  the  Bishop,  and  those 
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whose  spokesman  he  is.  It  is  Catholic,  and  all  that  word 
implies,  deliberately,  consciously,  openly.  It  is  not  fioman 
or  Romanizing,  for  the  Bishop  is  very  careful  to  assert  the 
claims  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  Christ  in  this  land.  And,  again,  there  are 
points  of  Roman  teaching  which,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  the 
Bishop  and  High-churchmen  would  repudiate ; — not  only 
the  Roman  supremacy  which  is  implied  in  the  assertion  of 
their  own  position,  but  Transubstautiation,  at  least  in  terms, 
the  cultus  of  the  Saints,  and  many  usages  of  the  continental 
Church  which  are  less  definitely  points  of  faith.  This  very 
Charge,  indeed,  sails  very  near  the  wind  in  the  matter  of 
Transubstautiation,  and  we  are  aware  that  there  are  those 
among  the  extreme  High-churchmen  who  place  the  whole 
issue  on  the  question  of  Supremacy ;  but  on  the  whole,  on 
the  points  above  specified,  Roman  doctrines  are  denied  by 
the  party  at  large. 

The  Catholic  claim  as  put  forward  by  those  in  the  Papal 
obedience  is  based  on  tradition ;  the  orthodox  children  of 
the  Reformation,  repudiating  tradition,  appeal  to  the  Bible  ; 
while  the  party  of  which  we  have  spoken  attempt  to  take  a 
middle  course.  Not  only  is  there,  they  consider,  nothing 
in  the  Bible  opposed  to  tradition,  which  every  Roman  Ca- 
tholic would  of  course  admit,  but  all  true  tradition  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  if  once  that  book  is  rightly  understood 
A  difficulty  at  once  occurs  from  the  fact  that  many  passages 
adduced  in  support  of  doctrines  do  not  seem  to  human 
reason  sl;rong  enough  for  their  purpose,  except  on  the  ground 
that  the  Church  is  a  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
that  the  tradition  of  the  Church  asserts  that  the  passages 
in  question  were  always  understood  in  the  orthodox  way. 
But  it  is  plain  that  this  proves  more  than  enough.  If  tra- 
dition is  to  be  allowed  to  interpret  Scripture,  we  certainly 
shall  find  in  it  much  that  the  Anglican  denies ;  if  not,  we 
do  not  find  much  that  he  accepts. 

And  we  are  quite  unable  to  believe  that  the  basis  of  the 
Reformation  was  really  the  difference  between  Con-  and 
Transubstautiation,  how  much  or  how  little  honour  was  due 
to  the  Saints ;  such  shades  of  opinion  must  and  do  exist 
within  the  limits  of  churches,  and  lead  to  no  violent  sever- 
ance. Mere  doctrine  may  induce  indi\dduals  here  and  there 
to  leave  the  communions  in  whii^^h  they  have  been  nurtured  ; 
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but  the  causes  which  sever  whole  bodies  are  moral  or  poli- 
tical The  differences  in  doctrine  are  later  inventions, 
serving  still  further  to  justify  the  act  of  the  seceders,  or  are 
simply  the  expression  of  feelings  which  were  held  equally, 
but  unexpressed,  before.  If,  then,  the  Reformation  had  not, 
as  we  think  it  had,  a  deeper  meaning  than  has  been  given 
to  it  by  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  Roman  objections  to  that  great  schism.  If 
it  was  made  on  moral  grounds,  and  there  was  yet  an  admit- 
ted virtue  in  church  organization  and  much  of  the  old  doc- 
trine, then  men  like  Erasmus  abroad  and  our  own  Wolsey 
here  were  far  more  right  in  attempting  or  pressing  reforms 
from  within,  than  were  those  who  did  their  best  to  tear 
down  the  walls  of  the  Zion,  so  long  their  home,  and  build 
new  huts  with  the  scattered  fragments.  If  the  schism  was 
political,  as  here  in  England  it  surely  was,  then  the  very 
principle  asserted  was  that  now  so  vehemently  denied — ^that 
Erastianism  which  declares  that  the  state  of  each  land  is 
supreme  in  all  religious  matters.  And  since  no  one  would 
deny  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  by  direct  descent  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Fathers,  that  Church  has 
surely  a  right  to  determine  who  do  or  do  not  cut  themselves 
off  not  only  from  her,  but  from  Catholic  Christendom. 
Granted  that  the  Papacy  was  unknown  to  the  earliest  cen- 
turies,— granted  that  the  vast  society  which  grew  up  under 
the  shelter  of  the  Theism  taught  by  Jesus  had  at  first  many 
differences  of  practice,  according  to  the  nations  among  which 
it  came, — yet  one  form  and  one  government  were  soon 
accepted  by  the  West — that  is,  by  civilization — and  those 
who  left  that  order  have  no  right  to  claim  to  belong  to  a 
body,  the  only  connected  and  consistent  part  of  which  denies 
their  claim  in  toto.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  with  the  Catholic 
Church  as  with  a  family,  in  which  he  who  has  long  been 
acknowledged  as  head  has  clearly  a  right  to  define  on  what 
terms  and  on  what  conditions  the  members  of  the  clan  hold 
to  it  None  who  sever  themselves,  on  whatever  grounds, 
can  claim  to  be  integral  parts  of  that  which  in  fact  they 
have  left. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  consider  the  whole  Anglican  posi- 
tion so  untenable.  Catholicity  represents  one  aspect  of 
Christianity,  complete,  consistent.    If  a  Church  in  the  Ca- 
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tholic  sense  is  needful,  there  is  but  one,  with  an  interdepen- 
dence which  cannot  be  broken  between  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Mass,  the  Headship  of  Christ  and  the  Vicariate  of  the 
Pope.  An  infallible  Church  can  be  the  only  authority  for 
positions  to  which  human  reason  would  assuredly  never 
reach,  which  needs  not  to  confuse,  as  does  the  Anglican,  the 
theologies  of  St.  Paul  and  the  twelve  to  get  its  doctrines 
piecemeal,  but  appeals  to  unbroken  tradition  and  a  constant 
train  of  supernatural  agenciea  The  Catholic  system  is  con- 
fused and  incomplete;  though,  we  admit,  unconsciously 
incomplete,  save  as  rendered  and  interpreted  by  the  Eomau 
Church. 

Not  more  satisfactory  is  the  position  of  orthodox  Protes- 
tant bodies.  They  appeal  to  reason,  and  reject  rationalism  ; 
to  antiquity,  and  have  it  not ;  to  the  Bible,  and  no  two  men 
interpret  it  alike ;  to  their  confessions,  and  they  are  crammed 
with  damnatory  clauses ;  to  free  thought,  and  they  are  nar- 
rower than  Medieevalism,  which  at  least  admitted  two  great 
schools.  Their  quarrel,  again,  with  the  more  formal  churches 
is  not  doctrinal,  except  as  an  after-thought ;  if  these  ceased 
to  be  established,  as  they  soon  may,  the  ground  of  dissent 
would  be  cut  from  under  their  feet  Some,  again,  seems 
the  only  true  home,  the  only  true  expression,  of  all  orthodox 
dogma. 

And  it  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Hamilton  deserves  the  sincere 
thanks  of  all  men  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  put  the  issue 
He  has  shewn,  we  think,  that  the  doctrines  he  lays  down 
are  Catholic,  and  that  none  are  Catholic  if  they  do  not 
admit  them.  We  can  judge  for  ourselves  how  great  or  how 
small  is  the  gulf  which  separates  him  and  his  from  Borne  ; 
it  is  well  that  we  who  are  free-thinkers  should  look  steadily 
at  the  gulf  which  separates  us  from  the  so-called  orthodox 
churches.  To  this  end  we  must  consider  the  Bishop's  special 
points  in  more,  of  detail. 

**  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  to  us  a  revelation  about 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  Is  this  so  ?  Surely, 
even  if  we  assume  that  the  Bible  is  a  direct  revelation 
from  God  of  His  truth,  and  not  rather  a  record  of  what 
men,  holy  beyond  the  average,  let  it  be  admitted,  have 
thought  about  Him,  it  is  yet  too  much  to  say  that  any 
cpnsecutive  and  coherent  teaching  has  been  even  therein 
revealed.    However  single  expressions  in  one  place  have 
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•been  joined  to  single  expressions  in  another,  metaphois 
read  as  a  statement  of  facts,  and  Eastern  poetry  translated 
into  Western  prose, — however  the  Church  has  authorized 
the  product  thus  obtained, — no  one  can  seriously  maintain 
that  such  doctrine  is  revealed.  Concealed  would  be  the 
truer  word,  and  strange  has  been  the  finding.  There  is  of 
course  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  rapid  development 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  into  a  high  eucharistic  service.  It 
grew  with  the  growth  of  the  opinions  about  Christ  When 
Jesus  said  to  his  apostles,  ''Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me,''  he  was  indeed  their  Master  and  Lord.  But  he  was  a 
man  among  them ;  their  love  and  sympathy  were  called 
out  by  his  human  relations  with  them.  And  if  from  time 
to  time  there  came  to  the  souls  of  any  of  them  such  exalted 
belief  in  him  as  is  recorded  of  St.  Peter, — ^if,  again,  visions 
of  transfiguration  pointed  out  their  Leader  as  one'  great 
beyond  all  that  earth  had  seen, — the  daily  drudgery  and 
hardships  of  life  came  round  them  and  dulled  their  finer 
fancies  ;  and  even  when  they  believed  him  risen  from  the 
dead,  they  could  attain  to  no  higher  explanation  than,  "  Lord, 
wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  V  So, 
no  doubt  because  their  companionship  had  been  so  human, 
when  they  met  to  eat  again  after  the  Paschal  Supper,  and 
the  Master  s  place  was  vacant,  he  was  felt  to  be  among  them 
only  by  the  spiritual  enchantment  of  loving  memories. 
Soon,  however,  it  was  rumoured  that  a  vision  of  angels 
had  appeared,  which  said  that  he  was  alive ;  now  one,  now 
another,  was  reported  to  have  seen  him ;  and  to  some  he  had 
made  himself  known  in  breaking  bread  once  more.  If 
before  his  death  there  had  been  moments  in  which  gleams 
and  intimations  had  come  of  Jesus'  more  intimate  com- 
munion with  Grod,  if  parts  of  his  life  had  seemed  mysteri- 
ous, superhuman,— now  all  was  apart  from  all  experience  ; 
he  was  and  he  was  not  like  other  men,  he  was  and  he  was 
not  what  he  had  beea  So  gi^adually,  yet  rapidly,  their 
human  friend  was  transformed  into  a  grand  and  divine 
person, — a  friend  still,  yet  one  not  to  be  thought  of  so 
familiarly  as  before, — less  to  be  remembered  as  the  Gali- 
lean Jesus,  than  as  the  crowned  Christ  of  God,  till  the 
earthly  dropped  away  from  the  divine,  and  St  Paul  could 
say  to  the  Corinthians,  "Though  we  have  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no  more/' 
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With  this  change  in  the  view  of  Christ  seems  also  to  have 
changed  the  notion  of  that  breaking  of  bread  from  a  simple 
memorial  to  a  means  of  mysterious  though  real  communion. 
Then,  as  the  Gospels  were  written  and  took  their  place  in 
the  Christian  system,  men  reading  what  the  evangelists  re- 
corded as  the  very  words  of  Jesus,  or  at  least  what  they 
conceived  to  be  his  meaning  translated  into  their  own 
words,  those  sayings  of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  drinking  his  blood,  of  drink  that  he  would  give,  that 
none  who  drank  it  should  thirst  any  more,  came  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  light  of  this  later  conception  of  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord.  As  it  acted  on  the  interpretation  of- the  text, 
so  the  text  reacted  on  men's  thoughts  of  the  rite.  If  the 
bread  was  his  flesh  and  the  wine  his  blood,  then  as  his 
body  which  was  broken  and  his  blood  which  was  shed  on 
the  Cross  were  indeed  himself,  the  eucharistic  bread  and 
wine  were  also  himself,  and  the  offering  of  them  might  be 
considered  as  the  renewal  and  extension  of  the  gi'eat  sacri- 
fice which  was  made  on  Calvary,  and  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
that  sacrifice,  all  the  sacrifices  in  the  old  law,  all  that  had 
been  said  of  food  and  fasting,  were  hints  and  shadows.  So 
completely  did  men  come  to  identify  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  with  the  bodily  presence  and  person  of  Jesus, 
that  those  who  meant  no  imposture  saw  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams  how  in  the  consecration  there  appeared  before  their 
own  eyes  the  shape  of  a  man  or  a  child  in  place  of  the 
sacred  bread.  The  faith  which  made  such  imaginings  pos- 
sible was  the  faith  of  all  Christendom,  and  though  the 
High-church  party  in  England  and  the  more  educated  Roman 
Catholics  would  stop  short  of  such  gross  materialism  as 
this,  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  same  traditional  system  as 
that  which  furnishes  their  own  belief  It  is  just  as  much 
and  just  as  little  revealed  by  God  as  is  anything  whatever 
about  t'he  Eucharist  which  is  inconsistent  with  hard  com- 
mon sense.  It  was  to  such  a  touchstone  that  the  Reforma- 
tion began  to  bring  all  "mysteries."  Zwingli,  that  most 
advanced  and  consistent  Reformer,  held  that  the  bread  and 
wine  were  only  signs  and  symbols  of  the  absent  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  so  that  the  rite  was  only  a  pious  ceremony 
to  bring  it  to  the  remembrance  of  the  faithful.  And  this, 
as  it  seems  t'O  us,  is  the  original  view  of  those  who  first, 
according  to  his  will,  celebrated  "  the  dear  remembrance  of 
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their  dying  Lord"  The  growth  of  the  legends  about  it  i« 
quite  plain,  and  common  sense  we  take  to  be  a  truer 
"  revelation"  from  God  than  the  forced  intei*pretations  of  un- 
critical ages.  We  are  or  we  are  not  bound  by  the  traditions 
of  the  past.  If  we  are,  we  get  far  more  out  of  Scripture 
than  the  Bishop  would  admit ;  if  not,  we  get  far  less ;  and 
it  has  to  be  proved  that  we  are  bound  to  accept  all  Scrip- 
ture. Out  of  the  notion  of  an  Eucharistic  sacrifice  there 
grew  of  necessity  that  of  a  sacrificing  priest,  such  as  had 
been  recognized  by  the  Jewish  law.  This  Christian  priest- 
hood is  regarded  by  those  who  believe  in  it  as  begun  by  Jesus, 
conferred  on  the  apostles,  transmitted  by  some  spiritual 
virus  or  electricity  to  bishops  and  priests,  and  so  handed 
down  in  episcopal  churches  even  to  this  day.  No  man  feels 
the  high  honour  of  belonging  to  such  an  order  more  than  does 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  was  proud  on  a  former  occasion 
to  know  that  the  blood  of  the  apostles  was  in  his  veins, 
with  a  queer  confusion  between  natural  and  spiritual  gene- 
ration ;  and  there  is  a  something  almost  comic  in  the  en- 
thusiasm he  feels  at  having  supplanted  the  priests  of  the 
Law.  "  The  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  temple  testified 
that  the  Christian  Priesthood  was  substituted  for  the  Jewish. 
Nor  will  you  doubt,  my  rev.  brethren,  that  it  was  soon 
admitted  that  such  a  substitution  had  taken  place,  when  I 
recall  to  your  minds"  (we  wonder  how  many  had  ever  heard 
it  before)  "that  Eusebius"  (A.D.  267—340)  "reports,  on  the 
authority  of  Polycrates,  that  John,  the  beloved  disciple, 
assumed  as  Bishop  of  Ephesus  the  mitre  plate  which  distin- 
guished the  Aaronic  Priesthood,  and  that  Epiphanius"  (A.D. 
332 — 403)  "  tells  us  that  James,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  did 
the  same."  There  was  at  least  plenty  of  time  for  the  growth 
of  a  story  of  singularly  little  importance 

It  is  often  said  that  the  notion  of  sacrifice  is  at  the  root 
of  all  religions ;  that  even  those  of  the  heathen  were  and 
are  a  forefeeltng  after  a  great  truth,  the  perfect  sacrifice 
which  has  made  all  others  needless  being  that  of  Jesus 
Christ.  If  sacrifice  were  indeed  in  any  old  religion  the  real 
expression  of  a  wish  to  yield  the  best  to  God  which  the  wor- 
shiper has  to  bring,  to  shed  out  to  him  the  lavish  fulness 
of  treasure  and  love  and  life,  then  we  might  admit  that  all 
had  a  common  basis  with  that  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
Theism  established  by  Jesus.    But,  in  fact,  sacrifice,  as  too 
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often  understood  in  religion,  does  not  spring  from  love,  but 
from  fear,  is  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty 
to  beg  off  the  vengeance  of  an  angry  God.  And  so  the 
death  of  Jesus  is  represented  by  theologians  as  a  transac* 
tion  in  which  God,  an  angry  King,  is  appeased  by  the 
sbexlding  of  blood,  which  being  infinitely  holy  cancels  an 
infinite  amount  of  guilt,  and  refrains  from  punishing  those 
who  really  deserve  it  Now  for  such  as  take  this  view,  the 
Christian  priesthood  may  well  be  a  continuation  or  substi- 
tution for  the  Jewish ;  but  if  to  believe  in  such  sacrifice  is 
the  only  way  to  be  Christians,  then  are  we  nona  The 
whole  notion  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  whether  of  bulls  and 
goats  or  of  a  Son  of  God,  seems  to  us  utterly  subversive  of 
all  morality  and  justice.  It  is  only  in  the  infancy  of  a 
religion  that  there  are  priests,  sacrifices,  or  anything  super- 
natural, anything  mysterious,  except  that  great  mystery  of 
our  own  being  and  the  being  of  God,  which  no  playing 
at  the  transmission  of  spiritual  graces  through  materiid 
channels  can  ever  aid  us  to  solve.  The  Christian  minister 
has,  in  our  view,  no  powers  which  do  not  belong  to  all  men. 
We  cannot  receive  that  interdependence  of  the  so-called 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the 
Sacramental  system,  and  the  Priesthood,  without  assuming 
our  Father  to  be  a  tyrant,  His  will  and  Christ's  to  be  with 
regard  to  us  at  strife,  or,  if  not  at  strife,  engaged  in  an 
elaborate  fiction  which  revolts  alike  our  reason  and  our 
sense. 

It  would  be  fair,  however,  that  those  whose  priesthood 
we  deny  should  demand  from  us  our  explanation  of  such 
words  as  we  can  scarce  cleave  to  Christianity  without  accept- 
ing, "the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,"  and  the  lika 
We  imagine  such  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of 
the  word  representation  instead  of  substitution,  and  in  the 
words  6f  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  as  gathering  together  in  one  the  children  of  Grod  that 
were  scattered  abroad.  How  was  there  an  atonement^  or  a 
making  at  one,  wrought  by  the  death  of  Jesus?  Firsts 
between  man  and  man.  Selfishness  can  never  be  a  bond  of 
humanity.  And  there  is  a  selfishness  in  thinking  that  any 
stands  between  us  and  evil  which  should  be  rightly  ours. 
This  selfishness  has  led  men  to  narrow  in  practice  the 
universality  which  in  idea  attaches  to  the  redemption  of 
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the  world,  and  to  speak  and  act  as  though  indeed  Christ 
had  died  only  for  this  or  that  particular  church  or  sect 
A  common  interest  is  rai^ely,  if  ever,  a  lasting  bond,  while 
a  common  sympathy  is  so  always.  And  thus  it  is  that  so 
many  noble  souls,  who  love  their  fellow-men,  would  live 
for  them,  suffer  for  them,  die  for  them,  find  a  representation 
of  their  own  desires  in  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  who 
died  because  he  fought  against  evil  in  all  its  forms,  moral, 
social,  political  In  him  Christians  may  believe  are  gathered 
up  and  represented  all  patriotism,  sympathy  and  love,  and 
may  be  drawn  to  him  as  their  head.  And  next,  between 
man  and  God.  We  conceive  of  Grod  as  holy  and  pure,  and 
then  comes  the  thought  of  our  own  unworthiness,  our  own 
untruthfulness  to  our  higher  natures,  desires  and  intentions, 
to  put  Tis  at  an  infinite  distance  from  him.  The  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  may  be  to  us  an  answer,  one  only  perhaps 
among  many.  Here  was  one  like  us,  of  our  own  flesh  and 
blood,  whose  life  was  in  harmony  with  Grod's  life,  his  will 
with  his  Father's  will  In  him  we  may  see  what  we  are  in 
intention,  and  may  strive  really  to  be.  In  him  men  are 
drawn  together  in  one>  man  is  at  one  with  God.  With 
such  a  view  of  Christ  and  the  Atonement,  we  may  without 
hesitation,  we  must  even  deliberately,  reject  all  notion  of 
sacrificing  priests,  supernatural  powers,  whatever  other  and 
further  rejections  of  Catholicity,  of  much  which  has  often 
been  considered  inseparable  fix)m  Christianity,  these  rejec- 
tions may  carry  with  them. 

One  other  claim  of  the  Catholic  priest  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  strongly  insisted  on  in  this  Charge — the  power 
of  Absolution.  Now  our  difference  with  those  who  make 
this  special  claim  for  one  special  set  of  men  is  quite  other 
than  in  the  cases  we  have  already  considered.  We  deny 
that  God  has  revealed  any  system  of  doctrine  to  men  about 
the  Eucharist ;  we  denv  that  Christ's  words,  "  This  is  my 
body,  this  is  my  blood,'  were  more  than  metaphor,  as  when 
he  said,  "  I  am  the  door,"  "  I  am  the  vine."  We  assert  that 
the  notion  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  and  a  sacrificing  priest- 
hood was  no  part  of  true  religion ;  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  the  older  faiths  only  because  they  were 
imperfect;  and  that  to  maintain  a  literal  priesthood  in 
Christianity  is  to  take  a  false  and  degrading  view  of  God 
and  maa    But,  supposing  the  words  of  Jesus  to  his  dis- 
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ciples  to  be  rightly  reported — and  we  have  no  wish  to  ques- 
tion the  fact — "  Keceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  Whose  soever 
sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them;  and  whose 
soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained" — ^there  is  no  ambi- 
guity whatever ;  the  only  questions  will  be  in  what  character 
Jesus  himself  claimed  to  forgive  sins,  how  far  all  men  have 
tlie  power  of  forgiving.  At  the  risk  of  sermonizing,  we 
must  beg  our  readers  to  follow  us  in  the  consideration  of 
this  matter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  repeatedly 
declared  that  he  forgave  the  sins  of  people  who  came  to 
him  in  love  and  repentance.  To  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery (we  do  not  forget  the  doubtful  character  of  the  passage) 
he  said, "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go,  and  sin  no  more." 
Of  the  Magdalen,  "  Her  sins  which  are  many  are  forgiven, 
for  she  loved  much."  To  the  sick  man  at  Capernaum,  "  Son, 
thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee."  And  his  deeds  declared  that 
his  whole  life  was  one  long  work  of  binding  broken  hearts 
in  the  spirit  of  that  pass^e  in  Isaiah  which  he  took  to 
himself.  The  Jews  were  offended  at  this,  for  they  were  a 
hard  and  cruel  people,  and  their  law  was  a  hard  law.  Filled 
with  its  spirit,  they  could  not  understand  that  the  offender 
could  or  ought  to  go  free ;  and  they  made  an  excuse  for 
their  hardness  in  the  words, "  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God 
alone  T  And  the  assertion  implied  in  the  question  is  true 
if  it  mean  that  God  alone  can  know  the  reality  of  repent- 
ance and  love ;  that  He,  as  He  is  aware  of  the  temptations 
to,  so  also  the  aggravations  of  each  evil ;  but  most  untrue 
if  it  is  to  exclude  from  men  all  forgiveness  and  judgment 
according  to  the  best  of  their  power — all  imitation  of  what 
will  be,  as  they  believe,  God's  dealings  hereafter.  To  this 
question  Jesus  replied,  "  The  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins.'*  The  forgiveness  of  man  was,  as 
seemed  to  him,  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  eternal  forgiveness 
of  God.  If  this  be  so,  the  minister  pronouncas  absolution 
in  the  name  of  the  congregation  he  represents,  while  he 
declares  that  God  forgives  sins.  And  that  such  assertion, 
by  whomsoever  made,  should  be  recognized  in  worship  and 
by  every  congregation,  is,  we  take  it,  a  most  salutary  pro- 
vision. Man  needs  not  only  forgiveness,  but  the  assurance 
and  certainty  of  forgiveness.  No  doubt  there  are  some  who 
have  never  felt  the  care  and  burthen  of  sin ;  even  if  con- 
scious of  their  evils  and  desirous  to  amend  them,  are  of  a 
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robuster  fibre  than  to  be  deeply  afflicted ;  who  feel  what 
we  take  to  have  been  Luther  s  temper  when  he  said,  "  Pecca 
fortiter/'  But  there  are  others  to  whom  there  come  times 
when  all  the  disobediences,  all  the  tempers,  all  the  uuclean- 
nesses  and  riots  of  life,  rise  up  before  them ;  to  whom  at 
the  same  moment  it  seems  that  God  gives  them  some 
glimpse  of  His  own  blessed  purity.  Such  a  man  perhaps 
determines  that,  God  helping  him,  he  will  for  the  future 
live  a  more  godly  and  manly  life.  But  for  the  past  ?  And 
if  he  can  trust  the  past  is  blotted  out  by  present  repentance, 
what  of  all  those  daily  misbehaviours  which  he  knows  will 
come,  strive  he  never  so  hard  in  the  future  ?  It  will  by  no 
means  always  avail  to  send  such  an  one  to  the  Bible.  It 
will  seem  that  his  case  was  not  considered  there ;  he  craves 
an  intelligible  sign.  We  are  describing  no  fancied  state, 
but  a  ver}'  real  one,  which  h&s  led  men  to  wild  and  strange 
penances,  to  long  years  of  self-torture  and  misery,  to  human  ^ 
systems  which  seem  to  afford  relief,  to  death  and  certainty 
rather  than  longer  life  and  suspense.  It  is  in  such  states 
as  this  that  the  relief  of  confession  and  absolution  is  recog- 
nized. If  a  n)an  tells  out  the  secret  plague  of  his  heart  to 
a  priest  because  he  is,  or  is  believed  to  be,  a  priest,  it  is 
because  he  has  not  grasped  the  truth'  that  God  has  forgiven 
him.  But  the  priest's  only  power  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  the  delegate  of  the  congregation,  that  he  is  a  fellow-man. 
He  dares  not  turn  from  the  poor  soul  who  asks  his  help. 
He  forgives  in  the  name  of  his  brother  men,  and  therefore 
in  the  name  of  that  God  vf hose  nature  can  only  be  revealed, 
so  far  as  it  is  revealed  at  all,  through  man.  This  is  the 
side  which  is  best  in  Eoman  Confession,  is  the  true  reason 
of  all  such  comfort  as  is  found  in  the  act  and  public  decla- 
ration of  absolution ;  even  occasional  private  declaration 
may  be  found  advisable  in  all  churches  in  which  one  class 
is  retained,  set  apart  for  the  ministry.  In  all  this  there 
is  nothing  supernatural,  nothing  of  charm  or  incantation ; 
simply  a  declaration  of  a  solemn  and  eternal  fact. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  other  half  of  the  words, 
"  Whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained."  If  for-  • 
giveness  helps  a  man  to  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  his  dead 
self  to  higher  things,  so  the  want  of  forgiveness  may  crush 
him.  How  many  have  been  rendered  harder  and  fiercer 
than  before  by  punishment  and  pain,  and  perhaps  of  neces^ 
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sity.  It  may  be  that  in  this  woild  the  sins  of  the  few 
must  needs  be  retained  for  the  sake  of  the  many.  Nor 
does  that  exclude  the  notion  of  God's  forgiveness  after  pro* 
bation  in  the  ages^which  shall  coma  But  the  words  may 
be  considered  a  warning  rather  than  a  command,  the  warn- 
ing not  to  retain  and  deepen  our  brother's  sin  by  our  own 
want  of  love. 

Thus,  then,  while  admitting  that  the  whole  Sacramental 
and  Catholic  system,  its  daily  miracles,  its  supernatural 
claims,  is  attractive,  consistent,  alluring,  we  for  ourselves 
reject  the  whole,  though  this  places  us  in  a  sadly  isolated 
position,  and  severs  us  from  the  faith  and  love  of  many  we 
so  reverence  and  respect  The  ministry,  of  which  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  makes  so  much,  becomes  a  merely  human 
arrangement,  which  may  even  cease  to  be  in  the  years  of 
coming  change,  for  all  who  do  not  hold  the  whole  Catholic 
fiedth. 

But  it  is  because  ministerial  claims  are  made  so  strongly 
by  those  who  would  repudiate  a  priesthood^  because  priest- 
craft and  slavery  of  conscience,  a  demand  on  obedience, 
and  a  superstition  that  ministers  are  more  sacred  than  other 
men,  are  to  be  found  in  far  other  than  episcopal  commu- 
nions, that  we  have  taken  the  Salisbury  Charge  as  an  occa- 
sion for  expressing  our  own  more  lay  religion — our  own 
belief  that  the  Beformation  was  a  revolt  against  all  dogma» 
not  a  mere  change  of  an  infallible  Bible  for  an  infallible 
Church,  a  multitude  of  opinionated  Bishops  for  a  supreme 
Pontiff.  And  having  thus  expressed  our  convictions,  we 
need  not  go  into  the  rest  of  the  Charge.  Believing,  as  has 
been  well  shewn  in  these  pages,  that  Eitual  is  but  the  ex- 
pression of  dogma,  we  cannot  but  see  in  this  Charge  the 
strongest  encouragement  to  Bitual,  though  but  faint  praise 
is  given  in  word  Trusting  that  so  long  as  any  religion  is 
recognized  as  the  dominant  one  in  the  nation,  the  State 
will  keep  over  it  a  strong  firm  hand,  we  are  not  afraid  of 
that  Erastianism  which  is  the  Bishop's  bugbear ;  our  fear 
of  the  future  is  far  more  that  men  should  forget,  than  that 
they  should  grasp  too  firmly,  that  God  and  man  are  indeed 
one ;  but  we  should  probably  not  explain  "  the  Incarnation" 
in  the  same  way  as  is  done  by  Dr.  Hamilton. 

So  far,  however,  as  our  words  may  have  weight  with  any 
one  who  may  read  them,  we  would  urge  them  to  look  the 
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fact  in  the  face  that  the  comiDg  struggle  in  spiritual  matters 
is  not,  as  we  think,  between  Bomanism  and  Anglicanism, 
nor  between  Anglicanism  and  Dissent,  nor  between  Trini- 
tarianism  and  Unitarianism,  but  between  two  wholly  differ- 
ent modes  of  regarding  God  and  man — the  belief  in  miracle 
and  interference — the  belief  in  order  and  law.  The  one  lands 
us  logically  in  the  Catholic  system,  the  other  will  lead  us — 
we  know  not  where !  Perhaps  only  the  end  will  shew  whether 
the  Catholic  or  the  Sceptic  has  done  rightly,  wisely,  bravely, 
in  following  out  his  own  theories ;  at  least  let  us  know  what 
we  are  doing,  and  choose  our  parts  accordingly.  Beyond 
this  it  is  not  our  place  or  our  inclination  to  warn  or  advise ; 
we  may  have  our  own  opinion  on  the  slavery  of  the  intel- 
lect which  the  Catholic  theory  imposes  on  ordinary,  though 
not  on  all  minds ;  our  own  views  on  the  loss  or  gain  to  a 
nation  which  accepts  them,  and  the  retardation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  society  consequent  on  their  acceptance.  But  a 
man's  religion  is,  after  all,  his  own  business ;  and  if  any 
desires  to  be  Catholic  or  Orthodox,  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  terms,  in  God's  name  let  him  be  so,  but  weigh  well  at 
the  same  time  all  that  this  implies. 

Nor,  again,  would  we  wish  those  within  the  churches 
who  may  seem  led  to  freer  views  to  leave  them,  or  abandon 
the  old  formularies  so  long  as  in  any  sense  they  can  hold 
to  them.  If  truer  views  of  the  nature  and  life  of  God  unfold 
themselves,  and  those  also  change  which  they  have  held  of 
the  nature  and  work  of  Christ,  they  may  often  be  thankful 
for  the  old  formularies  still,  deeming  them  the  words  of 
those  wlio,  being  high-priests,  have  prophesied,  used  words 
which  seemed  to  bear  an  insufficient  or  false  meaning,  but 
which  yet  are  able  to  contain  fresh  and  fresh  infusions  of 
God's  truth.  And  across  the  divisions  of  Christendom  and 
the  world  we  shall  do  our  poor  little  parts  towards  making 
God  and  man  more  in  harmony,  working  to  gather  together 
in  one  the  scattered  family  of  the  Father  which  is  in  heaven ; 
to  which  great  federation,  seen  dimly  through  the  mist  of 
ages,  the  Churches  and  the  Catholic  Church  can  only  com- 
pare as  compares  with  the  substance  the  shadow  of  a  shada 
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VIIL— NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

1.  Natal  Sennona.  A  Series  of  Discourses  preached  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St,  Peters,  Maritzhurg.  By  the 
Eight  Rev.  John  WUliam  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  NataL 
London:  Trtibner.     1866. 

The  chief  value  of  these  Sermons  lies  in  the  absolute 
fearlessness  with  which  the  Bishop  of  Natal  exposes  the 
inadequacy  or  falsehood  of  the  popular  or  traditional  theo- 
logy of  England  and  of  Christendom,  wherever  he  has  reason 
for  thinking  it  to  be  false  or  inadequate.  If  for  a  moment 
we  grant  that  he  thus  speaks  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he  may 
well  use  the  words  attributed  to  St  Paul,  and  with  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  say,  "  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare 
unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  (Jod."  The  ideas  of  endless 
torment  in  a  fiery  hell — of  the  perfect  truthfulness  of  Scrip- 
ture, whether  in  its  historical  statements  or  in  its  moral 
and  spiritual  teaching — of  a  visible  or  personal  Tempter — 
of  a  visible  advent  of  Jesus  from  the  clouds  which  course 
round  the  earth,  to  judge  men  with  bodies  compounded  of 
material  particles  scattered  to  the  winds  thix)ugh  many  a 
long  millennium — of  a  sacrifice  of  blood  as  necessary  to 
reconcile  God  to  the  world  or  man  to  Grod — and,  finally,  of 
a  "  great  aboriginal  catastrophe,"  from  the  effects  of  which 
a  small  minority  are  rescued  by  the  great  scheme  of  salva- 
tion— are  each  and  all  dismissed  to  the  limbo  of  mischiev- 
ous and  dismal  fallacies.  They  are  each  of  them  either 
the  result  of  a  misapprehension  of  words,  and  thuS  belong 
to  the  regions  of  mythology ;  or  they  are  inferences  drawn 
from  the  ancient  practices  of  heathenism,  and  in  this  case 
they  are  the  gropings  of  men  in  a  state  of  barbarous  igno- 
rance towards  a  purer  light  and  a  higher  knowledge. 

But  with  these  negations  there  breathes  throughout  these 
Sermons  a  fervent  and  unshaken  trust  in  the  goodness  of 
that  God  who  is  merciful  because  He  rewards  eveiy  man 
according  to  his  works.  If  we  say  that  the  Bishop  in  every 
discourse  sets  before  his  hearers  the  pure  Christian  gospel, 
we  may  be  accused  of  wilful  ambiguity  and  equivocation, 
or  of  using  a  cant  phrase ;  and  therefore  we  will  only  say 
that  of  love  to  Grod  and  of  love  for  man  in  God — of  the 
indispensable  need  of  discipline  and  chastisement  until  the 
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dross  has  been  purged  away  and  only  the  pure  ore  is  left — 
of  penitence  and  forgiveness — of  the  long-suffering  of  our 
Father — and  of  the  stern,  unswerving  righteousness  which 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty — ^the  Bishop  of  Natal 
speaks  in  a  way  which  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  of  all  the  teaching  attributed  to  Jesus 
in  all  the  Gospels,  except  perhaps  in  some  portions  of  the 
fourth. 

Doubtless  there  are  references  to  the  special  circumstances 
under  which  these  Sermons  were  preached.  Thus,  "  if  we 
feed  by  faith  on  the  living  word  of  God — if  the  spirit  of 
Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts — then,  as  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor 
says,  we  do  every  day  communicate ;  and  no  earthly  cir- 
cumstances, no  earthly  jyower  can  deprive  us  of  this."  And 
then,  having  adverted  to  the  degradation  and  excommuni- 
cation of  Bidley,  he  adds — 

"  When  all  this  was  done,  who  doubts  for  a  moment  that  in 
that  prison  cell,  at  that  fiery  stake,  though  blaaphemously  cut 
off  from  the  Church  of  God  and  given  over  to  the  devil,  that 
holy  martyr  communicated  daily  in  spirit  with  the  Church  of 
the  Living  God,  with  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  with 
the  spirits  of  the  faithful  and  true-hearted  in  every  age,  that  he 
was  fed  daily  with  the  living  bread  and  the  living  water,  eating 
the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  receiving 
abundantly  according  to  his  need  supplies  of  Eternal  Life  from 
his  faithful  and  compassionate  Creator,  his  Master  and  Lord  God, 
whose  known  truth,  he  said,  he  would  never  deny." 

Much  will  of  course  be  said  of  the  perplexity  and  wretch- 
edness which  these  Sermons  may  cause  both  in  English 
colonies  and  in  this  country.  The  less,  perhaps,  that  is  said 
on  this  subject  the  better.  It  is  not  easy  always  to  know 
who  the  weak  brethren  are  for  whom  we  must  provide 
milk  only ;  and  the  character  is  most  commonly  claimed 
by  those  who  only  use  it  to  cover  a  particidarly  deliberate, 
narrow-minded  and  intolerant  bigotry.  Yet,  here  and  there, 
although  the  cases  are  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  we  may 
fancy,  there  may  be  deep  and  genuine  distress  in  a  mind 
which  has  placed  its  whole  trust  in  the  popular  theology, 
and  then  finds  that  the  fabric  of  that  theology  rests  on  in- 
secure foundations.  These  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
merciful  Father ;  and  we  may  safely  say  that  if  their  hearts 
are  quickened  by  a  real  love  of  God  and  by  a  hearty  desire 
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to  know  His  trath  for  its  own  sake  and  in  the  form  in 
which  it  may  present  itself^  without  reference  to  previous 
convictions  and  associations,  the  distress  and  anxiety  will 
not  last  very  long.  But  no  one  probably  supposes  in  seri- 
ousness that  deep  convictions  are  on  this  account  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  those  who  feel  that  for  lack  of  them  the  spiritual 
life  of  a  nation  ia  stagnating,  and  the  dark  dominion  of 
superstition  and  fallacy  gaining  strength  daily.  The  words 
of  one  who  believes,  like  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  that  he  has 
a  message  from  God  for  his  fellow-men,  must  tend  to  reveal 
the  thoughts  of  many  hearts ;  and  a  strange  revelation  in 
some  instances  it  must  be  admitted  to  be. 

On  one  commentary,  evoked  by  the  volume  before  us,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words,  peu'tly  because  it 
shews  how  repulsive  and  revolting  many  of  the  concep- 
tions of  the  traditional  theology  are,  even  when  presented  in 
a  subtly  modified  form ;  and  still  more  because  we  are  sure 
that  the  writer  is  profoundly  unconscious  of  the  gross  and 
unworthy  inferences  involved  in  his  assertions.  In  a  dis- 
course on  Perfection  attained  through  Suiferings,  the  Bishop 
had  quoted  some  of  the  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  he  asks — 

"  Are  these  words  true  merely  because  they  are  written  in  the 
Bible,  or  merely  because  they  were  spoken  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself!  Are  they  not  felt  at  once  by  us  to  be  essentially, 
eternally  true  1  Would  they  not  be  just  as  certainly  true,  where- 
soever they  were  written,  by  whomsoever  they  were  spoken) 
Do  we  not  know  that  they  are  among  those  words  which  shall 
never  pass  away  1  .  .  .  .  Are  not  such  words  as  these  among  those 
which,  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  best 
and  holiest  moments,  we  bind  on  earth  and  they  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven  1" 

With  this  passage  the  critic  in  the  Spectator  (January  19, 
1867)  expresses  himself  dissatisfied. 

"  This  iB  true,"  he  says,  "  but  it  seems  to  us  to  leave  out  of 
view — we  do  not  mean  to  deny — the  centre  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  even  that  element  in  it  which  has  chiefly  fitted  it 
to  impress  the  human  conscience  and  human  reason — ^the  record, 
namely,  of  divine  actions  no  less  than  of  divine  thoughts.*' 

Here  at  once,  before  we  can  advance  further,  the  point 
for  determination  is,  whether  in  the  spiritual  world  there 
can  be  any  divine  actions,  except  in  the  form  of  opera- 
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tions  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  spirit  of  man :  but  the 
vtotAb  which  follow  leave  us  iu  doubt  whether  the  critic  is 
referring  to  any  spiritual  acts  as  such. 

*'  The  entrance  of  the  Son  of  Gkxi  into  human  history  is  unfor- 
tonately,  if  true  at  all,  a  fact  of  history ;  and  yet,  though  a  his- 
torical fact,  a  fact  more  calculated  (as  all  actions,  as  distinguished 
from  facts  and  sayings,  are)  to  impress  the  human  reason  and 
conscience  than  all  the  divine  sayings  of  our  Lord  put  together 
without  this  act" 

We  <5an  but  ask  the  meaning  of  these  words.  Let  us  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  every  statement  bearing  on  the  divine 
character  of  Jesus  had  dropped  out  of  the  gospel  narratives, 
and  that  nothing  was  left  but  his  discourses  and  parables, 
with  the  accounts  of  some  of  his  works  of  love  and  mercy. 
Are  we  to  infer  that  in  this  case  these  words  would  have 
produced  an  inappreciable  effect  as  compared  with  that 
which  they  produce  now  ?  We  may  safely  deny  the  pro- 
position, if  only  because  we  have  not,  and  cannot  possibly 
•have,  any  means'  for  proving  it.  But,  again,  is  the  critic 
speaking  only  of  his  character,  or  of  his  mode  of  assuming 
it  in  an  incarnation  of  which  the  circumstances  were  as 
described  in  the  third  Gospel  ?  If  the  former,  then  indu- 
bitably it  lies  beyond  the  domain  of  history,  for  history 
cannot  conceivably  throw  any  light  upon  it ;  if  the  latter, 
surely  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  story  must  first 
be  established.  But  if  the  account  is  self-contradictory,  and 
if  it  be  impossible  to  reconcile  it  either  with  the  later  gospel 
history  or  with  the  narrative  of  the  first  and  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel, then  we  are  at  once  thrown  back  on  a  spiritual  fact,  for 
which  it  is  ludicrous  to  expect  any  historical  corroboration. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  small  matter  compared  with  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  greater  influence  exercised  by  these 
so-called  divine  acts. 

'*  Just  as  we  say  of  men,  that  their  words  are  beautiful  and 
true,  but  what  we  want  to  know,  before  we  can  thoroughly 
believe  in  them,  is  their  actions ;  so  in  all  reverence  men  must 
say,  and  whether  they  say  or  not,  will  think  of  God." 

We  deny  this  with  the  most  solemn  earnestness.  Such 
thoughts  cannot  be  uttered  with  reverence,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  men  would  ever  think  them,  would  ever  have 
thought  them,  but  for  theories  which  have  been  broached 
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only  within  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years.  They  who  use 
such  words  may  be,  and  we  are  sure  that  they  are,  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  nature  of  their  language ;  but  in  itself 
the  language,  we  must  say  it,  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. For  it  is  practically  to  address  God  thus,  or  rather 
to  imagine  the  Christians  of  the  second  or  third  century  as 
so  addressing  Him,  and  leaving  to  us  the  wretched  inherit- 
ance of  their  words : 

*'  It  is  very  true  that  a  long  line  of  prophets  and  teachers  have 
put  before  us  many  exalted  precepts  and  a  very  pure  morality, 
and  have  told  us  that  what  they  said  to  us  were  Thy  words  ;  and 
if  Thou  art  holy  and  just  and  merciful,  as  they  tell  us,  then  Thou 
art  deserving  of  our  love.  But  how  are  we  to  know  this?  Men 
who  have  spoken  to  us  very  adoiirably,  and  have  edified  us 
greatly  by  their  teachings,  have  often  done  us  wrong,  and  we 
have  found  that  their  deeds  were  evil ;  how  are  we  to  know  that 
it  may  not  be  thus  with  Thee  1  Do  some  act  and  shew  us  some 
deed  which  may  convince  us  that  Thou  art  the  Grod  which  these 
prophets  represent  Thee  to  be." 

We  stand  aghast  at  words  which  degrade  God  to  a  level 
lower  than  that  of  the  Homeric  Zeus  ;  and  we  have  scarcely 
the  spirit  to  ask  what  acts  God  can  do  to  shew  His  nature, 
beyond  and  apart  from  the  direct  action  of  His  spirit  on 
the  spirit  of  man?  But  it  seems  that  the  writer  in  the 
Spectator  is  prepared  with  an  answer.  He  has  no  scruple 
in  repeating  his  fearful  insinuation,  and  saying — 

"  If  we  had  to  inspire  another,  we  might  tell  him  nothing  but 
what  was  pure  and  noble,  and  yet  not  be  willing  to  do  it  our- 
selves. What  we  want  to  know  is,  what  is  God  in  Himself? 
Will  He  suffer,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  extirpate  sin  ?  Will  He 
sacrifice  Himself  for  us,  as  He  wills  that  we  should  do  for  Him  ? 
If  not,  His  life  and  character  are  not  sharply  enough  defined  to 
give  regeneration  to  human  society." 

Does  the  writer  really  look  for  a  living  union  from  pro- 
positions which  others  with  their  whole  hearts  abhor  or 
else  put  aside  as  absolute  nonsense  ?  How  can  the  impas- 
sible Being  suffer  ?  How  can  the  God  who  knows  no  change 
sacrifice  Himself?  If  the  critic  professes  to  adopt  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Church  of  England,  there  is  no  room  for  these 
fancies  which,  if  taken  into  account  at  all,  are  by  it  stigma- 
tized as  heresies.  With  these  things,  however,  we  are  not  con- 
cerned ;  but  it  touches  us  as  men  when  we  hear  any  telling 
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God  that  unless  His  actions  and  policy  are  of  a  certain 
kind,  they  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  Him,  and  that  the 
regeneration  of  human  society  can  come  only  from  some 
more  sharply  defined  character. 

This  is  not  Christianity ;  and  for  any  aid  which  these 
Sermons  may  give  towards  crushing  this  spurious  outgrowth 
we  shall  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Bishop  of  NataL 
The  time,  we  trust,  may  come  when  the  critic  in"the  Spec- 
tator will  feel  that  we  have  been  justified  in  using  words 
which  may  seem  unduly  harsh.  For  the  present  we  can 
only  repeat  our  conviction  that  whea  he  wrote  he  was  pro- 
foundly unconscious  of  the  impression  which  his  language 
Would  leave  on  those  who  look  at  the  subject  from  a  point 
of  view  different  from  his  own. 

PeESBYTEB  ANGLIOAinJB. 


2.  The  Massoreth  ha-Masaoreth  of  JElias  Levita ;  being  an 
Exposition  of  tlie  Massoretic  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Bible  ; 
or  the  ancient  critical  Apparatus  of  tlie  Old  Testament  in 
Edyrew,  with  an  English  Translation,  and  critical  and 
explanatory  Notes.  By  Christian  D.  Ginsburg.  London : 
Longmans.     1867. 

We  give  this  title  in  fall,  as  best  expressing  the  exact 
nature  and  scope  of  this  curious  and  learned  book.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  state  that  the  Massorah  (or  Massoreth)  is 
precisely  "  the  ancient  critical  apparatus  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,'* which  in  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is 
found  disposed  (generally  in  small  type)  round  the  margin 
or  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Its  chief  function  is  to  suggest 
emendations  of  the  text,  rendered  necessary  (in  the  opinion 
of  its  authors)  by  some  difficulty  in  the  received  text ;  but 
it  also  calls  attention  to  peculiarities  of  spelling  which  were 
in  danger  of  being  overlooked  by  copyists ;  and  mentions 
various  readings,  and  various  pronunciations  of  the  same 
word,  and  in  other  ways  regulate*  and  establishes  the  mode 
of  reading  and  of  writing  the  Scriptures.  The  majority  of 
Christian  Hebraists  see  these  curious  notes,  which  are 
written  with  excessive  brevity,  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew, 
and  with  abbreviations  only  comparable  to  those  in  the 
Latinity  of  medical  prescriptions ;  but  find  in  these  three 
facts  reason  suiSicient  to  deter  them  from  paying  much  heed 
to  them.    The  now  prevalent  opinion  of  the  recent  origin 

VOL.  IV.  2  G 
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of  all  the  accessories  to  the  sacred  text — ^vowel-points  and 
accents  as  well  as  Massoretic  notes — furnishes  a  ready 
excuse  for  not  studying  them  more  deeply.  The  apparent 
triviality  of  many  of  their  suggestions  and  emendations^ 
and  the  fact  that  others  are  evidently  prompted  by  doc- 
trinal preconceptions  which  may  be  vital  to  Jews,  but  are 
indifferent  to  Christians  ;*  and,  above  all,  their  unwillii^eas 
to  recognize  varieties  of  language  or  dialect  in  the  various 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  leads  them  to  emend 
the  text  where  modem  criticism  would  unhesitatingly  retain 
the  forms  they  condemn-f* — ^these  and  other  causes  combine 
to  support  the  notion  that  the  Massorah  is  not  worth  study- 
ing. Yet,  however  much  truth  may  be  admitted  to  lie  in 
these  assertions,  they  are  manifestly  inadequate  to  support 
the  conclusion.  If  help  for  the  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  found  in  the  various  ancient  versions,  whose  date 
and  origin  are  obscure,  and  which  were  often  produced  by 
persons  very  inadequately  acquainted  with  the  original 
tongue,  and  betray  at  times  the  grossest  errors,  surely  the 
reading  of  the  Jews  themselves,  transmitted  through  this 
accurate  and  delicate  apparatus  from  very  early  times  with 
the  wonderful  fidelity  and  amazing  labour  which  is  their 
main  literary  characteristic,  ought  not  to  be  disregarded 
because  their  claim  for  the  infallibility  of  their  art  cannot 
be  sustained.  Whoever  will  do  justice  to  Dr.  Ginsburg's 
book  will^  I  am  confident,  think  more  highly  of  the  sense 
and  judgment  of  the  Jewish  scholars  (of  their  vast  and 
minute  erudition,  it  may  be  presumed,  no  doubt  exists)  than 
he  did  before. 

The  biography  of  Elias  Levita  prefixed  by  Dr.  Ginsbuig 

■       i.iiii.i.i      III  1,1. 

*  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  punctuation  Of  the  passage  Ht^)^) 

D'^rf^H  "^y^f  "and  S0«  thefac€  of  God,**  Pa.  xlu.  8  (2) ;  the  fint  void  they 

point  n);^tjj,  so  as  to  elicit  the  sense^  *'and  appear  heftyre  God,*'  plainly  to 

avoid  the  unorthodox  idea  of  teeing  the  Inyisible.  The  same  is  found  in  all 
similar  passages  ;  yet  that  the  idea  was  not  always  so  shocking  is  proved  by  its 
being  used  without  offence  by  Jesus,  who  distinctly  sud  that  the  pure  in  heart 
"shall  «e«  (Tod,"  Matt  t.  8. 

f  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  perhaps  the  constant  correction  of 
the  pronoun  K^H  in  the  Pentatenoh,  whenever  it  refers  to  a  feminine  pronoun, 

into  H*^71.  If  a  modem  Knglish  grammarian  were  to  insist  that  wherever  *  'his"  . 

in  our  Authorized  Version  refers  to  a  thing,  it  is  a  mere  misprint  for  '*  its** 

(e.g.  Exod.  XXX.  1^  27,  28,  xxxi.  8,  9,  &c),  the  case  would  be  perfectly 

parallel*  "N^  aI 


^.. 
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to  Levita's  treatise,  and  which  with  characteristic  modesty 
he  does  not  even  name  in  the  title,  although  its  compilation 
shews  an  amount  of  research  and  investigation  of  rare  and 
curious  books  more  akin  to  that  of  the  Buxtoirfs,  Waltons 
or  Levita  himself^  than  to  the  easier  studies  of  the  men  of 
our  day,  is  very  interesting,  and  not  to  Hebraists  only,  but 
to  any  one  who  cares  to  see  a  picture  of  the  age  of  the 
Beformation  from  a  point  of  view  which  will  be  quite  new 
to  most  readers — that  of  the  Jews.  No  more  striking  con- 
trast is  presented  in  history  than  that  between  the  fearful 
persecutions  and  ignominy,  involving  utter  insecurity  of  all 
that  civilized  nations  hold  most  sacred  and  inviolable — 
person,  family,  property  and  life,  constantly  inflicted  upon 
this  quiet  and  inoffensive  people  by  nations  in  the  van 
of  civilization,  like  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  honours 
accorded,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  to  the  learned  among 
them,  and  the  intellectual  power  actuaUy  wielded  by  them, 
of  which  the  restoration  of  literature  (which  means  the 
reuniting,  on  a  sound  foundation,  of  the  ancient,  Hebrew 
as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin,  world  with  the  modem),  and 
the  religious  reformation  itself,  are  in  great  part  the  product 
As  to  the  persecutions — in  Levita's  time  all  the  Jews 
*'  were  expelled  from  Mayence  and  the  liheingauby  Adolph 
of  Nassau,  1470;''  "Bishop  Hinderbach  had  the  whole 
Jewish  community  at  Trent  burned  (1475),  in  consequence 
of  a  base  calumny  that  they  had  killed  for  their  Passover 
a  Christian  boy  named  Simon;"  and  so  on  throughout 
Germany.  In  Spain  "  the  whole  Jewish  population,  about 
800,000  in  number,  were  expelled"  (1492) ;  and  in  Portugal 
(1496)  King  Emanuel  issued  the  edict,  "  that  all  the  Jews 
and  Moors  of  his  dominions  should  submit  to  Christian 
baptism,  or  quit  the  country  by  October  next  on  pain  of 
death."  That  in  those  days  a  Jew  seldom  spent  all  his  life 
in  one  place,  or  one  country,  is  not  surprising.  Levita  was 
a  German,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Italy,  at  Padua, 
where  he  gained  his  great  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Hebrew  scholars,  mainly  by  teaching  Christians ;  then  at 
Borne,  under  the  wing  and  in  the  house  of  the  learned  and 
enlightened  Cardinal  Egidio  di  Viterbo;  and  finally  at 
Venice,  where  he  died.  But  his  life  in  Italy  shews  the 
troubles  of  the  time  from  another  quarter.  When  the  army 
of  the  league  of  Cambray  took  and  sacked  Padjia  in  1509, 
''  Levita  lost  eoerything  he  possessed^  and  in  a  mo^  destitute 
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condition  had  to  leave  the  place !"  His  exit  from  Bomo 
is  even  more  distressing :  "  After  labouring  nine  years  on  a 
Concordance  to  the  Massorah,  and  making  considerable 
progress  in  the  Aramaic  Grammar,  he  was  again  driven 
from  his  peaceful  studies  at  Bome  by  the  Imperialists  under 
Charles  V.,  when  the  greater  part  of  his  MSS.  and  property 
were  destroyed."  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  at  Venice 
he  actually  recommenced  and  carried  to  a  conclusion  the 
"  stupendous  Massoretic  Concordance,"  the  MSS.  of  which 
had  been  lost  at  Home;  but  he  was  doomed  to  another 
disappointment,  in  not  being  able  to  get  it  printed. 

These  few  biographical  details  have  so  beguiled  me  that 
I  can  only  speak  in  the  fewest  words  of  Levita's  book.  Much 
will  doubtless  be  found  trivial  and  unimportant  to  modern 
scholars.  The  curious  conceits  in  vogue  among  the  Jews 
in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  their  books  (as  when  the 
book  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  called,  in  reference  to' 
the  story  in  Exodus,  the  First  Tables,  Second  Tables,  and 
Broken  Tables,  and  containing  Ten  chapters,  in  reference 
to  the  Ten  Commandments)  may  disgust  some  students — 
unfairly,  because  these  are  only  externals,  which  at  least 
can  do  no  harm.  But  the  sensible  and  independent  judg- 
ment cannot  fail  to  -be  observed  and  admired.  On  one 
important  point  I  would  gladly  have  spoken  at  length — on 
Levita*s  discussion,  in  his  third  introduction,  on  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  the  vowel-points.  He  was  the  first  to  pro- 
nounce the  momentous  decision,  backed  by  such  arguments 
as  only  a  learned  Jew  was  capable  of  producing,  that  they 
dated  from  no  higher  age  than  about  500  A.D.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  furious  controversy  on  that  subject,  which 
soon  entered  the  Christian  world,  and  divided  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  and  one  section  of  Protestants  from  another. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  strongly  to  recommend  Dr.  Gins- 
burg's  book  as  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  reading  of 
Babbinical  Hebrew.  Being  printed  in  Hebrew  and  English, 
•and  having  a  careful  (almost  too  profuse)  explanation  of 
technical  expressions,  abbreviations,  references,  &c.,  it  is 
perfectly  smted  to  this  end  ;  and.  the  student  who  takes  it 
up  with  this  view  will  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  i3  at  the  same  time  gaining  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  foremost  books  of  its  class,  and  with  a  scholar  who  in 
the  Hebrew  world  ranks  with  Eeuchlin,  tlie  Buxtorfs,  and 
Scaliger  in  the  Christian.  Eubsbll  Mabtineax;. 
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3.  MisceUaneoics, 

Tlie  minute  investigation  of  the  evidence  for  and  against 
the  authenticity  of  tlie  Fourth  Gospel  which  has  recently 
been  made  in  our  pages,  precludes  us  from  now  entering  upon 
the  elaborate  discussion  of  Mr.  Tayler's  valuable  treatise,* 
which  the  weight  of  his  reasoning  and  the  judicial  impar- 
tiality of  his  method  would  otherwise  claim  at  our  hands. 
Among  many  services  which  the  learned  and  accomplished 
author  has  rendered  to  theological  science,  none  is  greater 
than  this  attempt  to  set  plainly  before  the  English  public 
facts  and  reasonings  which  have  long  been  suffered  to  have 
their  due  weight  in  countries  where  inquiry  into  the  bases 
of  religious  belief  is  less  hampered  by  traditional  prejudice. 
Nor  could  the  attempt  have  been  made  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances.  Not  only  are  religious  inquirers  be- 
ginning to  awake  to  a  full  perception  of  the  diflferences 
between  the  Synoptic  and  the  Fourth  Gospels,  and  of  the 
hardly  soluble  problems  involved  in  those  differences,  but 
Mr.  Tayler*s  book  is  written  with  competent  learning,  re- 
markable freedom  from  prejudice,  and  a  spirit  of  deep  reli- 
gious reverence.  However  widely  the  critic  may  dissent 
from  his  conclusions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
spirit  of  the  investigation  which  conducts  to  them.  Had 
the  book  no  other  value,  it  would  possess  a  permanent  worth 
as  a  proof  that  prejudice  and  acrimony  are  not  inseparable 
from  a  theological  argument ;  and  that  an  inquiry  into  a 
difficult  point  of  biblical  criticism  may  be  conducted  by  the 
same  methods  and  with  the  same  freedom  from  preix)sses- 
sion  as  the  investigation  of  any  problem  of  natural  science. 

In  order  that  our  readers — many  of  whom  will  no  doubt 
become  acquainted  with  the  book  itself — may  see  the  light 
in  which  the  question  of  the  fourth  Gospel  pi-esents  itself 
to  Mr.  Tayler's  mind,  we  subjoin  an  outline  of  his  argument. 
His  first  section  is  devoted  to  a  "  statement  of  the  question," 
in  which  he  briefly  draws  out  the  differences  between  the 
first  three  and  the  fourth  Gospels,  and  shews  how  hard  it 
is  to  reconcile  their  conflicting  statements  as  to  the  facts  of 
Christ's  life  and  ministry,  or  to  blend  their  varying  repre- 

*  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Character  of  the  Foarth  Goepel,  especially  in 
its  Relation  to  the  Three  First.  By  J.  J.  Tayler,  B.  A.,  Principal  of  Manchester 
New  College,  London.     London :  Williams  and  Norgate.     1867. 
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sentations  of  his  character  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
Next,  he  asks,  is  it  possible  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Apocalypse — two  books  of  the  New  Testament  traditionally 
ascribed  to  the  apostle  John — should  be  the  production  of 
the  same  author  ?  Answering  this  question  in  the  negative, 
he  proceeds  to  collect  all  the  notices  of  the  apostle  John 
preserved  in  the  New  Testament  (apart,  of  course,  from  the 
Gospel  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry)  and  in  the  most 
ancient  traditions  of  the  Church ;  and  shewing  that  these 
agree  in  one,  to  infer  that  the  character  which  they  delineate 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  so 
far  as  he  is  self-revealed,  than  with  that  of  "  the  beloved 
disciple**  who  is  indicated  as  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  The 
next  step  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question,  thus  begin- 
ning to  be  narrowed,  whatever  external  testimony,  direct  or 
indirect,  can  still  be  gathered  up ;  and  in  his  fifth  section, 
Mr.  Tayler  enumerates  the  witnesses  to  the  ancient  belief 
of  the  Church  in  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Apoca- 
lypsa  He  shews  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our 
present  means  of  knowledge,  it  was  at  first  universally 
accepted  as  the  work  of  the  apostle ;  but  that,  as  the  lapse 
of  time  shewed  the  delusiveness^of  the  expectation  that  the 
end  of  the  world  and  the  final  judgment  were  close  at  hand, 
men  began  to  doubt  whether  a  book  which  was  so  apt  to 
feed  these  hopes  could  possibly  be  of  authorship  so  august. 
At  the  same  time,  these  doubts,  in  the  absence  of  any  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  the  critical  spirit,  passed  away  without  prac- 
tical result ;  and  the  canon  of  Scripture,  as  finally  setiled, 
included  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  side  by  side.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  scholars  must  admit  that,  from  M'hatever  cause  it 
may  arise,  the  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
Fourth,  is  not  as  full  and  precise  as  for  that  of  the  Synoptical 
Gospels.  Of  this  evidence  Mr.  Tayler  gives  a  very  careful 
analysis,  especially  examining  Baron  Bunsen's  laboured* 
attempt  to  extract  testimony  from  the  quotations  from  Ba- 
silides,  contained  in  the  "  Refutation  of  Heresies"  ascribed  to 
Hippolytus.     His  conclusion  is  thus  expressed : 

"  It  must  strike  every  one,  I  think,  who  compares  the  testi- 
monies to  the  Apocalypse,  as  the  work  of  the  ajiostle  John,  with 
tlioso  that  have  been  produced  for  the  same  object  on  behalf  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel, — that  while  the  former  are  distinct  and  ex- 
press as  early  as  the  middle  or  even  the  first  half  of  the  second 
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centuiy,  none  appear  for  the  Gospel  that  can  be  adduced  with 
any  certainty  till  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  178  A.D. ;  and  that  by 
a  carious  exchange  of  position,  the  Fourth  Gospel  should  then 
first  obtain  the  full  and  undoubting  suffrage  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  the  production  of  an  aposde,  when  the  Apocalypse  is 
beginning  to  fall  in  reputation,  and  doubts  are  already  insinuated 
against  its  authenticity — that  is  to  say,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century."* 

In  the  eighth  section,  Mr.  Tayler,  entering  upon  a  more 
difficult  part  of  his  inquiry,  proceeds  to  examine  whatever 
internal  indications  of  age  may  be  foun^  in  the  fourth  Gospel 
These  will  of  course  present  themselves  in  differing  lights 
to  different  minds.  Mr.  Tayler  finds  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  proof  of  a  dogmatic  development,  for  which  lapse  of 
time  would  be  required ;  in  the  "clear  and  still"  air  of  the 
Gospel,  indication  of  its  origin  at  a  time  when  "the  storm 
of  controversy  had  passed."  The  final  rupture  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism  has  taken  place ;  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
millennial  expectation.  These  things  are,  however,  matters 
of  impression ;  a  more  definite  difficulty,  requiring  a  definite 
explanation,  arises  out  of  the  relation  of  the  apostle  to  the 
celebrated  Paschal  controversy.  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Tay- 
ler into  his  very  learned  and  exhaustive  discussion-  of  this 
matter ;  the  gist  of  which  lies  in  the  divergence  of  the 
apostle's  own  practice  as  to  the  time  of  observing  the  Pas- 
chal feast  (reported,  on  the  authority  of  Polycarp,  in  a  letter 
of  Irenseus  preserved  by  Eusebius),  from  the  statements  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  On  all  these  grounds,  therefore,  Mr. 
Tayler  is  unable  to  "  regard  the  Fourth  Gospel  as(  of  apostolic 
origin  in  the  strict  historical  sense  ;"*f"  and  he  seems  to 
incline  (so  far  as  is  justifiable  in  the  absence  of  direct  evi- 
dence) to  the  conjecture  that  it  may  be  the  work  of  that 
John  the  Presbyter  who,  like  the  apostle  John,  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Ephesian  Church,  whose  name 
appears  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  canonical  letters  known 
as  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles,  and  to  whom  Eusebius 
was  inclined  to  ascribe  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypsa 

We  should  do  Mr.  Tayler  grievous  injustice  if  by  this 
brief  summary  we  conveyed  the  idea  that  his  work  was  no 

•  Pp.  83,  84.  t  p.  150. 
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more  thau  a  dry  theological  argument  That  there  are, 
indeed,  parts  of  his  book  which  necessarily  make  no  appeal 
but  to  the  critical  reader,  it  is  needless  to  say  ;  but  nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  way  in  which  he  has  often 
succeeded  in  clothing  the  dry  bones  of  his  subject  with  flesh 
and  blood.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  admirable  pas- 
sage upon  the  indications  of  different  authorship  given  in 
the  Apocalypse  and  in  the  Gospel : 

**  It  has  been  urged  by  those  who  affirm  the  identity  of  author- 
ship, that  the  difference  of  style  and  manner  and  underlying  tone 
of  thought^  which  is  perceptible  on  the  most  cursory  reading, 
between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  simply  the 
difference  between  a  young  and  an  old  mind — between  the  sen- 
suous fire  and  brilliancy  of  a  yet  unsubdued  imagination,  and 
the  serener  light  of  a  spirit  mellowed  by  years  and  experience. 
This  explanation  seems  plausible,  till  we  look  more  narrowly  into 
the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  difference  between  the  two  writers. 
For  it  is  a  difference  not  resolvable  into  any  conceivable  amount 
of  progressive  development  out  of  a  common  mental  root,  but  a 
difference  so  marked  and  so  characteristic  as  to  imply  a  radical 
distinctness  in  origin.  The  writer  of  the  Apocalyi)se  has  a  mind 
essentially  objective.  He  realizes  his  conceptions  through  vision. 
He  transports  himself  into  an  imaginary  world,  and  speaks  as  if 
it  were  constantly  present  to  his  sense — introducing  its  ever- 
shifting  scenes  by  *  I  saw,*  *  I  looked,*  *  I  heard,*  *  I  stood.*  His 
colouring  is  warm  and  gorgeous,  and  his  lighte  and  shadows  are 
broadly  contrasted.  His  whole  book  is  pervaded  with  the  glow, 
and  breathes  the  vehement  and  fierce  spirit,  of  the  old  Hebrew 
prophecy,  painting  vividly  to  the  mental  eye,  but  never  appeahng 
directly  to  the  spiritual  perception  of  the  soul.  When  we  turn 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  another  atmo- 
sphere of  thought,  full  of  deep  yearnings  after  the  unseen  and 
eternal,  ever  soaring  into  a  region  which  the  imagery  of  things 
visible  cannot  reach;  even  in  its  descriptions  marked  by  a  certain 
contemplative  quietness,  as  if  it  looked  at  things  without  from 
the  retired  depths  of  the  soul  within.  It  exhibits  but  a  slight 
tinge  of  Hebraic  objectiveness,  and  throughout  seems  striving  to 
express  its  sense  of  spiritual  realities  in  the  more  abstract  phraseo- 
logy which  the  wide  diffusion  of  Hellenic  culture  had  rendered 
current  in  the  world  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  both  writers  are  distinguished  by 
a  remarkable  power  of  objective  presentation.  In  a  certain  sense, 
this  is  true.  But  in  how  different  a  way  is  it  shewn  !  Compare, 
for  instance,  the  awful  description  of  the  effect  of  opening  the 
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sixth  seal,  and  that  ghastly  procession  of  the  horses  which  pre- 
cedes it,  in  the  Apocalypse  (vi.  12 — 17  and  1 — 8),  where  every 
word  vibrates,  as  it  were,  with  the  throbbing  pulse  of  an  excited 
imagination,  and  that  niarvellously  graphic  story  of  the  man  born 
blind,  or  the  exquisite  pathos  with  which  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
is'  narrated,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Lx.  and  xi.),  whore  all  is  so 
clear  and  yet  so  calm  and  still,  as  if  the  writer  had  looked  the 
fading  traditions  of  the  past  into  distinctness,  as  enthusiasts  for 
art  liave  been  said  by  dint  of  gazing  to  call  back  into  their  ori- 
ginal vividness  the  decaying  colours  and  crumbling  outlines  of 
the  Last  Supper  of  Da  Vinci  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  at 
Milan-     We  at  once  recognize  in  the  authors  of  the  Apocalypse 

and  the  Gospel  a  genius  essentially  distinct 

"  The  case  may  be  illustrated  to  the  English  reader  from  our 
own  literature.  Two  of  our  greatest  poets  passed  through  remark- 
able mental  changes.  Milton's  earliest  and  latest  poems  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  chasm  of  the  civil  wars  ;  and  the  stern  Puritanism 
of  the  Samson  Agonisteg  with  the  severity  of  its  Hellenic  form, 
is  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  joyous,  romantic  spirit  and 
the  cavalier- like  appreciation  of  everything  graceful  and  gay, 
which  pervade  the  Comus  and  the  Arcades,  many  of  his  early 
sonnets,  and  those  exquisite  pendents,  L' Allegro  and  U  Penseroso. 
Diyden  underwent  mutations  more  extraordinary  still.  He  began 
life  as  a  Puritan,  and  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
Anglicanism,  ended  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Hind  and  Panther,  in  which  he  justified  this  last  change, 
breathes,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  very  different  spirit  from  the 
lines  in  which  he  bewailed  the  death  of  CromwelL  Yet,  if  we 
compare  the  poems  written  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  lives  of 
these  great  men — notwithstanding  the  revolution  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  came  over  them  in  the  interval — every  mind  that 
has  any  sense  of  mental  characteristics,  will  at  once  perceive  that 
it  is  dealing  at  bottom  with  the  same  individual  genius ; — that 
it  is  a  case  of  growth  and  development,  not  of  original  difference ; 
— and  will  feel  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  that,  even  had  they 
passed  through  changes  of  opinion  more  radical  still,  Milton 
*could  ever  have  written  the  Hind  and  Panther  or  the  Veni 
Creator,  and  Dry  den,  the  Paradise  Lost  or  Samson  Agonistes. 
No  living  writer  has  exhibited  a  more  remarkable  change  of  style 
in  the  course  of  his  literary  career  than  Mr.  Carlyle ;  yet,  if  we 
compare  his  Life  of  Schiller  with  his  French  Revolution  or  his 
Hi.<»tory  of  Frederic  the  Great — notwithstanding  the  great  dis- 
jmrity  of  form — every  reader  of  ordinary  discernment  will  recog- 
nize the  same  fundamental  characteristics  of  his  peculiar  genius 
in  his  earlier  and  his  later  works.     Apply  this  standard  to  the 
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two  books  now  under  oonjaideration ;  and  the  conclusion  will  be 
irresistible,  that  if  th^  apostle  John  be  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, he  cannot  have  written  the  Gospel :  if  he  wrote  the  Gospel, 
he  cannot  be  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse."* 

In  the  last,  which  is  also,  in  many  ways,  not  the  least 
valuable  chapter  of  his  work,  Mr.  Tayler  treats  with  eloquent 
suggestiveness  the  "  religious  bearing  of  the  question."  But 
into  his  proof  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  no  means  claims 
an  apostolic  authorship  so  decisively  as  is  generally  assumed ; 
into  his  repudiation  of  the  alternative  commonly  sought  to 
be  forced  upon  those  who  take  his  side  in  this  debate— tliat 
if  the  Gospel  be  not  the  production  of  the  apostle  it  must 
be  a  wilful  forgery,  and  therefore  destitute  of  all  religious 
value ;  and  into  his  vindication  of  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  spirit  and  tradition  apart  from  the  letter  of  any 
written  record,  we  cannot  follow  him.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  theory  of  the  true  relation  between  the  spirit  of 
theological  criticism  and  that  of  simple  religious  trust,  which 
he  has  here  half-unconsciously  developed,  may  not  be  as 
valuable,  in  the  present  condition  of  religious  opinion,  as 
any  positive  intellectual  result  which  he  may  be  held  to 
have  established.  TeJcing  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  claims  a 
high  place  in  the  too  brief  roll  of  modern  theological  works 
which  express  the  finer  learning  and  the  freer  trusts  of 
English  Christianity. 

Attempts  to  understand  Jesus  Christ  as  a  living  Christy  and 
not  as  the  mere  incarnation  of  a  scheme  of  doctrine,  are  be- 
coming characteristic  of  the  literature  of  our  age.  The  object 
of  Dr.  Schenkel  in  his  work  on  "  The  Character  of  Jeaus,"f 
now  translated  by  Dr.  Furness,  is  to  give  a  genuinely  human 
and  truly  historical  representation  of  Jesus ;  and  his  work 
is  both  critical  and  reverent  Pursuing  the  strictest  inqui- 
ries suggested  by  an  accurate  scholarship,  Dr.  Schenkel 
yet  finds  the  conviction  that  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  while  writing  his  book,  with  a 
vividness  never  before  known.  His  work  is  thus  a  remark- 
able proof  that  the  freest  criticism  on  the  records  of  Chris- 

*  Pp.  9—14. 

*!■  The  Character  of  Jesus  portrayed ;  a  Biblioal  Bssay,  by  Dr.  Daniel  Schenkel, 
Professor  of  Theology,  Heidelbei^g.  Translated  from  the  Third  Qerman  Edition, 
with  Introdaction  and  Notes,  by  W.  H.  Furness,  D.D.  Boston :  Little,  Brown 
and  Co.     1866. 
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tiamty  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  productive  of,  a  deep 
regard  for  the  personal  character,  the  authority  and  actual 
work  of  Jesus  Christ  Dr.  Schenkel  applies  every  test 
which  his  learning  can  suggest,  weighs  contending  theories 
with  anxious  care,  and  is  faithfully  determined  that  the 
extent  of  his  belief  shall  not  exceed  the  measui*e  of  the 
evidence ;  and  yet  he  recognizes  the  image  of  a  living 
Christ  stamped  upon  the  great  heart  of  the  world — ^the 
living,  and  on  this  account  the  historical  Christ,  who  not  only 
taught  in  the  body  centuries  ago  in  Galilee,  and  suffered  in 
Jerusalem,  but  still  lives  on  in  all  those  in  whom  his  word 
has  become  spirit  and  life,  through  freedom  of  thought  and 
the  truth  of  faith  and  lova* 

We  cannot  refrain  from  rendering  a  tribute  of  honour 
and  respect  to  the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Furness's  able  notes 
are  written.  Often  questioning  the  conclusions  of  the 
text,  they  shew  a  pure  and  simple  love  of  truth,  without 
prejudice  or  passion,  and  may  well  be  referred  to  as  exam- 
ples of  the  way  in  which  controversy  may  be  conducted, 
with  an  entire  absence  of  the  odium  theologicvmi, 

Mr.  Madge's  volume  of  "  Discourses  on  Subjects  relating 
to  Christian  Faith  and  Life,"-f"  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
treasury  of  pulpit  literature,  even  though  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  it  may  be  tempered  by  the  recollection  that  it 
may  probably  be  "  the  last  fruit  from  an  old  tree."  The  vene- 
rable author  was  requested,  in  his  years  of  well-earned 
leisure,  to  renew  the  chain  along  which  the  electric  thrill 
of  sympathy  has  so  often  passed  between  himself  and  his 
hearers,  and  the  volume  under  our  notice  is  his  answer  to 
the  request.  Its  contents  are  in  the  very  variety  of  their 
character  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  public  teaching ;  while 
even  those  readers  who  have  never  personally  experienced 
the  charm  of  his  silvery  voice  and  unaffected  earnestness  of 
mien,  will  discern  in  the  half  unconscious  melody  of  the 
phrase,  the  natural  roll  of  the  sentence,  indications  of  the 
genuine  power  of  persuasion,  the  real  rhetorical  force,  with 
which  these  sermons  must  have  issued  from  the  preacher's 


•  Vol.  II.  p.  819. 

-h  Disconrses  on  Subjects  reUting  to  Christian  Faith  and  Life.  By  Thomas 
Madge,  formerly  Hfinister  of  Essex-Street  Chapel.  London :  Whitfield,  Green 
and  Son.     1867. 
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lips.  For  they  are  sermons,  not  essays  ;  speech  from  a 
living  man  to  living  men,  not  closet  disquisitions  ;  and  they 
possess,  therefore,  a  measure  of  that  prophetic  power  which 
no  mere  intellectual  accuracy  of  statement  or  subtlety  of 
argument  can  exercise.  We  cannot  attempt  to  characterize 
in  detail  a  volume  the  contents  of  which  are  so  various, 
especially  when  the  variety  is  a  diversity  of  life  and  wealth ; 
but,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner,  we  append  a 
striking  passage  from  the  first  sermon,  on  "Scripture  appeal- 
ing to  Eeason  and  Conscience,"  which  gives  no  uncertain 
sound  in  regard  to  principles  which  underlie  the  funda- 
mental controversies  of  the  day. 

"When  the  Scriptures  address  our  consciences,  when  they 
speak  of  the  law  written  on  the  heart,  when  they  ask  us  to  judge 
of  ourselves  what  is  right,  and  when  God  appeals  to  us  for  the 
justice  of  His  proceedings,  saying,  *Are  not  my  ways  eciualT — 
they  take  for  granted  that  we  have  that  within  us  wliich  is  capa- 
ble of  forming  sound  moral  judgments  and  of  coming  to  right 
moral  conclusions.  So,  again,  when  the  Scriptures  speak  to  us 
of  the  goodness  and  the  loving-kindness  and  the  mercy  of  God, 
they  do  not  begin  with  defining  the  sense  in  which  they  use 
these  terms.  They  suppose  that  we  have  already  a  general  and 
sufiiciently  accurate  knowledge  of  them.  They  take  for  granted 
the  existence  of  these  qualities  among  men,  as  arising  out  of  the 
very  constitution  of  their  moral  nature,  wherever  the  fiwjulties 
of  that  nature  have  been  suffered  in  any  degree  to  develope  and 
expand  themselves.  .What  is  goodness  in  man  is  the  same  that 
we  mean  by  goodness  in  God.  And  so  with  justice,  faithfulness 
and  mercy.  These  qualities,  which  we  ascribe  to  God,  we  have 
first  gotten  a  knowledge  of  by  our  own  feelings  and  experience 
as  human  beings.  And  when  we  refer  them  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  we  mean  by  them  precisely  what  we  meafl  when  we 
apply  them  to  ourselves ;  only  with  this  ditference,  that  when  we 
regard  them  as  divine  attributes,  we  divest  them  of  every  imper- 
fection, of  everything  that  is  partial,  prejudiced  and  confined, 
and  we  clothe  them  with  all  imaginable  purity  and  perfection ; 
transforming  them  from  an  earthly  to  a  heavenly  existence,  by 
raising  them  iar  above  all  human  littleness  and  weakness,  above 
the  caprice,  the  Uncertainty,  the  changeableness  belonging  to 
man.  If  the  Divine  mercy  and  benignity  mean  not  something 
liko^this,  if  they  have  no  resemblance  to  kindred  qualities  exist- 
ing in  our  own  bosoms,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  them  ? 
They  become  mere  sounds,  and  nothing  else,  words  to  which 
there  attaches  no  significance,  and  all  our  conceptions  of  the 
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character  of  God  are  reduced  to  the  greatest  poasihle  vagueness 
and  obscurity.  This  is  the  darkened  state  of  mind  to  which 
some  religionists  are  aiming  to  bring  us.  In  order  to  set  up  their 
theological  dogmas,  they  make  no  difficulty  of  discarding  the 
X)lainest  moral  convictions  stamped  upon  the  heart,  of  shutting 
out  that  light  of  the  inner  man  by  which  alone  he  can  be  guided 
to  a  clear  perception  of  moral  truth.  Once  overrule  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  clearest  dictates  of  the  understanding,  once  set  at 
naught  and  despise  the  deepest  and  most  universal  of  our  moral 
sentiments,  and  the  mind  is  fitted  and  prepared  for  the  belief  of 
any  opinion,  however  absurd,  for  the  reception  of  any  sentiment, 
however  cruel  and  revolting.  Demand  of  me  anything  but  the 
surrender  of  my  intellectual  and  moral  guides.  They,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  no  man  shall  take  from  me.  Ask  of  me  humility, 
caution,  care,  the  utmost  impartiality  and  the  most  listening 
attention,  and  you  may  have  them ;  but  ask  me  to  sacrifice  to 
the  letter  that  kOleth,  the  testimony  of  that  inward  spirit  which 
quickeneth  and  maketh  alive,  and  you  will  ask  in  vain.  Eequire 
of  me  to  give  heed  to  the  evidence  you  may  tender  in  favour  of 
a  proposition,  however  strange,  however  remote  from  my  present 
views  and  apprehensions,  and  it  may  be  my  duty  to  attend,  to 
ponder,  and  at  length  to  believe.  But  require  me  to  give  audi- 
ence to  assertions  and  statements  in  behalf  of  self-evident  con- 
tradictions and  palpable  moral  incongruities,  and  I  revolt  from 
the  rashness  of  the  attempt.  I  feel  it  to  be  an  affront  to  the 
nature  which  God  has  given  m6 ;  I  pass  by  and  turn  away.  If 
you  fear  to  exercise  and  trust  the  power  which  Grod  has  confer- 
red upon  you  for  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  T  fear  not  to  exert 
them,  not  to  make  use  of  the  light  which  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  has  kindled  within  me.  If  you  fear  to  reject  whatever 
may  have  the  faintest  appearance  of  divine  authority,  I  fear,  by 
the  admission  of  unreasonable  and  extravagant  doctrines,  to  turn 
men's  affections  away  from  God,  and  to  expose  the  religion 
which  He  has  sent  us  to  aversion  and  contempt.  Be  our  fears, 
^  however,  what  they  may,  there  is  one  fear  that  should  rise  and 
prevail  above  all — the  fear  that  anything  should  operate  to  an 
unmanly  distrust  of  the  powers  of  our  own  minds,  so  as  to 
enfeeble  and  cripple  them  in  the  just  and  fair  exercise  of  their 
rightful  authority.  It  is  by  and  through  their  instrumentality 
alone  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  To  them 
it  is  that  God  appeals  when  He  says,  *  Are  not  my  ways  equal  ]' 
To  them  did  Christ  address  himself  when  he  said,  *  Let  him 
that  readeth,  understand ;  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear;  why  of  youi-selves  judge  ye  not  what  is  rights  If  we 
have  no  faith  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  reason,  and 
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in  the  primary  and  essential  morel  feelings  of  the  human  hearty 
the  foundations  of  all  rational  conviction  are  destroyed,  and  we 
are  let  loose  to  be  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  to  be 
the  victims  of  the  wretchedest  fanaticism,  or  of  the  most  dead- 
ening and  depressing  scepticism."  * 

Mr.  Horace  Field's  little  volume,  entitled  "  Heroism," -f- 
is,  if  looked  at  simply  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view, 
a  strange  phenomenoa  He  justifies  the  second  title  of  his 
book,  "  God  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent^'*  by  deny- 
ing all  free-will  to  men.  ''  All  the  world's  a  sta^e,  and  all 
the  men  and  women  merely  players,"  are  words  which  lite- 
rally express  his  &itlL  God  is  the  direct  cause  <A,  every- 
thing good  and  bad,  in  ourselves  and  others,  and  our 
consciousness  of  choice,  our  inner  assurance  of  free-will,  are 
only  a  benevolent  deceit  which  He  puts  upon  us,  that  we 
may  play  our  parts  with  the  happier  dignity.  Nor  is  it  an 
imputation  upon  God's  goodness  to  make  Him  thus  the 
direct  cause  of  evil ;  for  there  are  two  races  of  men,  the 
celestial  and  the  infernal,  the  essentially  good  and  the  radi- 
cally bad,  who  fulfil  their  office  and  justify  their  existence 
in  that  reciprocal  reaction  which  tends  in  each  case  to 
the  complete  development  of  character.  Each  of  these 
attains  a  fit  consummation,  consonant  with  Divine  good- 
ness :  the  devils  are  happy  in  hell,  the  saints  in  heaven ; 
and  each  state  of  existence  would  be  misery  to  the  partici- 
pators in  the  other.  But  this  quaint  and,  at  first  sights 
unpromising  theme  is  worked  out  with  so  much  earnest 
simplicity,  such  tenderness  of  religious  sentiment,  as  to 
make  the  book  attractive  even  to  those  whose  logical  faculty 
takes  alarm  at  the  authors  first  assumptions.  Mr.  Field 
will  find  more  readers  than  disciples ;  but  all  worthy  read- 
ers will  end  by  becoming  friends,  who  will  be  recwiy  to  hear 
him  whenever  he  speaks  again. 

Mr.  Harris  Cowper's  translation  of  the  Apocryphal  Gros- 
pelsj  reached  us  too  late  to  receive  notice  in  the  article  on 
that  subject  which  appeared  in  our  last  number.    It  may 

♦  Pp.  6—11. 

f  Heroism,  or  Qod  oar  Father,  omDipotent,  omniKient,  omnipreseat.  By 
Horace  Field,  B. A.     London:  liongmans.     1867. 

%  The  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  other  Docaments  relating  to  the  History  of 
Christ  Translated  from  the  Originals,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  B.  Harris  Cowper. 
Iiondon :  Williams  and  Norgate.     1867. 
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be  emphatically  recommeuded  to  all  English  readers  who 
desire  information  in  regard  to  a  topic  of  singular  and  curi- 
ous interest,  as  far  more  than  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
the  unscholarly  and  untrustworthy  work  of  Hone,  which 
has  obtained  so  large  a  currency.  Mr.  Cowper*s  introduc- 
tion and  notes  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  though  in  his 
anxiety  to  make  clear  the  undeniable  difference  of  quality 
between  the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  (Jospels,  he  seems 
to  us  to  make  too  light  of  the  hold  upon  Christian  belief 
which,  in  certain  ages  of  the  Church,  these  strange  legends 
have  enjoyed.  His  translation  is  carefully  executed,  and 
he  draws  a  clear  distinction  between  the  Apocryphal  Gos- 
pels and  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  a  distinction  which,  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  depend  solely  upon  English  sources 
of  information.  Hone's  book  had  helped  to  obscure.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  does  not  follow  M.  Nicolas  into  the  treat- 
ment of  Gospels  (such  as  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews)  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  very  insignificant  fragments 
that  remain,  may  possibly  have  stood  on  the  same  level  as 
those  now  alone  received  as  canonical 

In  his  "Sermon-Essays,"*  Dr.  Eowland  Williams  gives 
the  substance  of  notes  prepared  in  the  first  instance  for  use 
in  the  pulpit,  and  afterwards  expanded  into  their  present 
form.  The  volume  affords  an  example,  most  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  liberal  preachers,  of  the  possibility  of  unit- 
ing free  thought  and  speech  with  a  spirit  of  true  reverence 
and  a  constant  aim  at  practical  usefulness.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful surprise  to  the  reader,  when  he  turns  to  sections  with 
such  headings  as  "  The  Atonement^"  "  The  Holy  Trinity," 
to  find  that,  instead  of  metaphysical  disquisition  or  theolo- 
gical logic,  he  meets  with  deep  religious  feeling  united  with 
wise  advice  and  sound  intellectual  instruction.  Instances 
of  this  meet  us  on  every  page,  but  it  is  diflScult  to  illustrate 
them  without  giving  a  longer  extract  than  we  have  room 
for.  The  following  passage,  from  the  essay  on  "  Mediation," 
has  a  peculiar  interest : 

**  It  may  be  hardly  avoidable,  that  when  the  Unitarian  posi- 
tion is  reached  by  a  downward  process,  at  each  s(tep  of  which 
some  reason  for  devotion  has  crumbled,  it  changes  the  reveren- 

*  Broadohalke  Sermon-Essays  on  Nature,  Mediation,  Atonement,  Absola- 
tion,  &c.    By  Ilowland  Williams,  D.D.     London :  Williams  and  Noigate. 
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tial  spirit  into  tho  critical,  and  aeems  less  flEiyourable  to  graces 
properly  religious,  though  marked  strongly  by  tho  masculine 
virtues.     It  is  difficult  to  break  idols  reverentially,  even  when 
the  breaking  is  necessary.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  same 
frame  of  thought  towards  Christ  has  been  reached  by  an  upward 
process,  through  sympathy  with  his  character  or  our  nee<}  of 
guidance,  and  an  awakening  of  emotion,  it  is  not  so  injurious  to 
reverence.     Hence  it  may  be  that  some  gifted  writers,  too  lati- 
tudinarian  for  Unitarian  orthodoxy,  have  approached  nearer  to 
primitive  Christianity,  because  their  theology  is  not  a  commen- 
tary on  a  book,  but  a  living  relation  between  their  soul  and  their 
Maker.     Only  of  these  latter  we  may  ask,  whether  the  state  of 
the  world  justifies  so  facile  a  confidence  in  throwing  history  to 
the  winds,  and  in  making  the  prophets  of  each  generation  our 
alone  guides  to  truth  ?   How  can  we  seriously  consider  the  many 
desires  and  capacities  whose  gratification  is  necessary  to  man's 
happiness,  yet  which  are  destined  often  never  to  be  gratified,  and 
maintain  that  the  mysterious  power  which  encompasses  us,  or 
the  destiny  designed  for  us,  must  be  all  that  our  wishes  frame  % 
Though  it  is  right  to  call  God  our  Father,  how  does  the  ascrip- 
tion of  such  a  name  explain  famine  and  consumption,  and  the 
extermination  of  helpless  races,  or  grinding  poverty,  and  the 
certainty  that  in  this  world  honesty  or  duty  may  be  ruin,  while 
cunning  is  prosperity  I     Though  lie  slay  us,  yet  let  us  trust  in 
Him;  and  either  find  in  Him  alone  an  abundont  reward,  or 
hope  that  in  a  better  life  all  will  be  rectified ;  but  if  the  pious 
souls  who  cherished  this  hope  before  us  were  not  worth  listening 
to,  why  should  our  witness  be  right  1     It  is  far  from  my  desire 
to  magnify  difficulties ;  but  even  a  just  re-action  from  misread- 
ings  of  history  should  not  make  us  neglect  to  verify  it;  and 
though  an  event  or  a  life  two  thousand  years  ago  need  not  be 
our  only  ground  of  trust  in  God,  it  may  be  a  confirmation  or  a 
fulfilment"* 

If  the  spirit  manifest  in  this  volume  could  be  found  per- 
vading the  general  pulpit  utterances  of  England,  we  might 
feel  assured  that  the  interests  of  Religion,  and  with  them 
the  true  well-being  of  the  nation,  were  so  secured  that  they 
could  never  more  be  endangered. 

Mr.  R  W.  Mackays  treatise,  "The  Eternal  Gospel,  or 
the  Idea  of  Christian  Perfectibility ,"+  which  appears  among 

♦  Pp.  139—141. 

f  The  Sternal  Qoepel ;  or  the  Idea  of  Christian  Perfectibility :  a  Tract  in 
Two  PartB.     fij  &.  W.  Mackay,  M[.A.     London  :  Williama  and  Norgate. 
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the  free-thought  publications  issued  by  Mr.  Thomas  Scott, 
of  Banisgate,  exhibits  the  same  union  of  sound  scholai*ship, 
vigorous  thought  and  neatness  of  diction,  which  gives  a 
permanent  value  to  the  author's  work  on  "  The  Progress  pf 
the  Intellect,"  and  to  his  recent  essay  on  "The  Tlibingeu 
School,"  and  the  only  drawback  from  its  worth  as  a  contri- 
bution to  theological  science  is  the  presence  in  it  of  that 
Pantheistic  conception  of  God's  relation  to  man,  wliich 
colours  more  or  less  all  Mr.  Mackay's  writings, — a  concep- 
tion which  fit-s  him,  no  doubt,  for  the  admiring  appreciation 
of  Greek  and  German  thought,  but  greatly  disqualifies  him, 
we  think,  for  sympathetic  dealing  'with  a  faith  so  eminently 
Theistic  as  is  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  No  one  who  care- 
fully watches  the  progress  of  the  speculative  views  which 
give  form  and  character  to  the  literature  of  the  present  day, 
can  avoid  noticing  the  growing  influence  of  a  theology, 
aesthetic  rather  than  ethical,  which  blending  natural  pheno- 
mena and  human  volitions  in  one  artistic  unity,  sees  in  both 
alike  but  plastic  media  through  which  the  Eternal  Artist 
ceaselessly  manifests  the  development  of  perfect  thought  in 
harmony  with  the  expression  of  the  highest  beauty.  No 
doubt,  the  view  of  God's  relation  to  the  universe,  which  thus 
sanctifies  poetry  and  science  by  representing  nature  as  the 
immediate  outcome  of  Divine  intelligence  and  sentiment,  is 
far  more  satisfying  to  the  soul  than  the  Deistic  idea  of  the 
world  as  the  result  of  the  mechanical  interaction  of  second- 
ary causes.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  revulsion  from 
that  too  exclusively  ethical  conception  of  God's  working 
which  characterized  the  Deism  and  Protestantism  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  has  now  become  excessive,  and, 
transgressing  the  limits  of  a  healthy  Theism,  invades  the 
province  of  man's  free  causality,  and  appears  to  tend  towards 
a  modified  form  of  Spinoza's  Pantheism.  The  operation  of 
this  tendency  on  Mr.  Mackay  s  theology  is  manifested  in 
his  view  of  Free-will,  which  he  regards  as  "an  illusion," 
and  in  the  belief  that  the  "power  which  first  rouses  the 
"  moral  element  is  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful"  Yet  it  must 
be  added,  that  in  happy  inconsistency  with  his  Necessarian 
principles  he  discourses  eloquently  and  justly  on  the  dbUga- 
tion  we  are  under  to  cultivate  our  higher  nature,  to  give  free 
play  to  those  self-surrendering  affections  and  truth-seeking 
aspirations  which  libemte  the  soul  from  the  tyranny  of 
VOL.  rv.  2  H 
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selfishness,  appetite  and  prejudice,  and  effect  at  last  that 
complete  moral  freedom  in  which  duty  and  inclination 
coalesce,  and  love  becomes  the  perfect  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

"Ecce  Deus"*  copies  more  closely  thah  is  perhaps  quite 
fair,  the  external  form,  size  and  colour  of  Ecce  Homo,  to 
which  it  appears  professedly  not  as  a  reply,  but  rather  as  a 
pendant.  It  sets  forth  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  the  fundamental  thought  that  he  was  the  incarnate 
Deity,  and  that  his  work  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
except  by  a  Divine  person.  The  style  of  the  work  is  attrac- 
tive, and  its  matter  interesting  even  to  those  who  will  not 
adopt  the  author's  conclusions.  But  it  has  not  gained  the 
celebrity  of  its  predecessor,  nor  will  its  evident  ability  or 
its  frank  and  generous  tone  elevate  a  work  written  with  a 
controversial  purpose  into  the  popularity  of  an  original 
investigation.  Its  title  does  not  justify  itself  to  our  concep- 
tioa  It  exhibits  Jesus  as  a  man  approved  of  God,  on  whom 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  forth  without  measure,  who 
exceeded  all  previous  prophets  and  teachers,  in  that  he  was 
the  well-beloved  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah  sent  to  save  man- 
kind. But  the  argument  will  convert  no  Unitarian,  scarcely 
convince  any  indifferent  student  that  the  Christ  was  the 
incarnate  Deity.  The  author  fails  altogether,  if  even  he 
attempts,  to  reconcile  the  twofold  nature  of  man  and  God 
in  a  consistent  and  uniform  consciousness,  such  as  must 
have  existed,  one  would  think,  in  a  Deity  who  had  clothed 
himself  in  flesh.  Nor  is  he  orthodox  in  other  opinions  ;  he 
hardly  even  claims  to  be  so.  His  doctrine  as  to  human 
depravity  especially  will  not  pass  muster  with  the  advocates 
of  original  sin.  In  short,  he  admits  Christ's  humanity  as 
the  origin  of  his  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men,  and  claims 
that  the  truth  and  authority  with  which  he  rebukes,  con- 
verts, forgives  and  blesses  them,  prove  him  to  have  been 
God.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  our  view  the  argument 
does  not  justify  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Panton  Ham,  in  his  "Idea  of  the  Church *'"f-  has 
written  a  small  book  on  a  large  subject  He  would  proba- 
bly have  done  more  justice,  both  to  his  theme  and  to  him- 

*  Ecoe  Dens :  Essays  on  the  Life  and  Doctrine  of  Jesns  Christ ;  with  Contro- 
▼erual  Notes  on  Ecce  Homo.     Edinbargh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.     1867. 

f  The  Idea  of  the  Church  :  an  Essay.   By  J.  Panton  Ham.    London :  Whit- 
field, Green  and  Son. 
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self,  had  he  allowed  his  essay  to  take  a  fonu  which  would 
have  pennitted  him  to  work  out  his  ideas  more  fully.  He 
defines  "  the  Church"  as  "  that  general  manifestation  of  the 
aggi-egate  religious  consciousness  of  a  people/'  "  that  general 
religious  sentiment  in  a  Christian  society  which  j^kes  some 
outward  form  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  its  special  con- 
victions and  aspirations/'  and  proceeds  to  shew  that  it 
springs  from  the  natural  sentiment  of  religion,  and  that 
"  schism"  is  the  loss  of  spiritual  sympathy,  voluntarily  cut- 
ting ofT  the  soul  from  God,  and  to  point  out  the  relation  of 
the  Chiirch  to  the  State,  to  society  and  to  the  individual 
The  longest  of  thQ  many  short  sections  into  which  the  essay 
is  divided  is  an  attempt  to  clear  up  the  vexed  question  of 
the  true  position  of  "  sects"  as  parts  of  one  all-embracing 
Church.  Frequent  quotations  from  and  references  to  Yinet 
indicate  the  source  whence  many  of  the  ideas  are  derived. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  obtain^from  the  whole  a  clear  impres- 
sion of  the  logical  process  through  which  the  writer  desires 
to  conduct  his  readers,  or  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
seeks  to  lead  them. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more 
than  record  the  titles  of  *'  Glimpses  at  the  Origin,  Mission 
and  Destiny  of  Man,"*  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  papers, 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  Heyworth,  a  well-known  Liverpool  mer- 
chant, on  matters  of  social  interest ;  of  "  Hours  of  Work  and 
Play,"t  an  interesting  and  varied  series  T)f  essays  by  Miss 
F.  P.  Cobbe,  for  the  most  part  reprinted  from  different 
magazines  and  reviews;  and  of  the  "Unity  of  Truth," J  a 
little  work  which,  under  that  somewhat  strange  title,  con- 
ceals a  devotional  diary,  consisting  of  a  text  of  Scripture 
and  a  connected  apothegm  for  every  day  of  the  year.  We 
must  also  offer  a  word  of  welcome  to  the  fourth  edition,  in 
one  volume,  of  Mr.  Martineau's  "  Endeavours  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life  ;"§  to  the  fourth  edition  also  of  Dr.  T.  F.  Barham's 

*  Glimpfles  at  the  Origin,  Mission  and  Destiny  of  Man ;  with  Miacellaneous 
Papers,  &c.  By  Lawrence  Heyworth,  Esq.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
1866. 

+  Hours  of  Work  and  Play.     By  P.  P.  Cobbe.     London  :  Ttiibner.     1867. 

t  The  Unity  of  Truth :  a  Devotiona]  Diary,  compiled  from  the  Scriptures 
and  other  Sources.  By  the  Author  of  ''Visiting  my  Belations."  London: 
Triibner.     1867. 

§  Endeavottis  after  the  Christian  Life :  DiBocfurses  by  James  Martineau. 
Fourth  Edition.     London :  Longmans.     1 867. 
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» 
"One  God  the  Father;"*  and  to  the  second  edition,  which 

we  rejoice  to  see  so  speedily  called  for,  of  Mr.  Madge's 

'   Family  Prayers.'f 

"Tracts  for  the.Day,"J  edited  by  Mr.  Orby  Shipley,  now 
well  known  as  also  the  editor  of  "The  Church  and  the 
World,"  are  intended  to  advocate  that  peculiar  form  of 
Catholic  doctrine  which  obtains  among  Anglican  Bitualists. 
The  two  numbers  before  us,  on  "  Priestly  Absolution  Scrip- 

'  tural,"  and  "Purgatoiy,"  are  written  carefully  and  in  a 
moderate  tone.  They  may  have  some  cogency  of  argument 
for  those  who  are  already  prepared  to  appreciate  their  pecu- 
liar mode  of  dealing  with  theological  topics  ;  to  others  they 
will  seem  wholly  beside  the  mark  At  the  opposite  pole 
stands  a  thoughtful  and  eloquent  pamphlet,  "The  New 
Catholic  Church,"  §  which  advocates  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  of  the  Future  on  the  simple  basis  of  the 
Christian  principles  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  The 
fact  that  this  little  essay  has  rapidly  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion, as  well  as  the  expressions  of  sympathy  and  approval 
which  the  author  has  received  from  very  various  theological 
quarters,  are  another  testimony  to  the  rising  desire  for  union 
on  a  religious  as  opposed  to  a  theological  basis.  Perhaps 
by  the  time  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  and  his  friends  have  found 
their  way  bkck  to  the  old  Catholic  Church,  the  new  Catho- 
lic Church  may  be  gathering  up  and  arraying  ita  strength 
for  that  final  conflict  between  Authority  and  IVeedom  which 
every  day  brings  nearer. 

R 

*  One  God  the  Father ;  or  the  Strict  and  Proper  Monotheism  of  the  Gospel 
Vindicated.  By  T.  P.  Barham,  M.B.  A  New  Edition.  London :  WhitSeld, 
Green  and  Son.     1867. 

+  Prayers  for  Morning  and  Evening,  &c.  By  Thomas  Madge.  Second  Edi- 
tion.     London  :  Whitfield,  Green  and  Son.     1867. 

t  Tracts  for  the  Day  :  Essays  on  Theological  Subjects,  by  various  Authors. 
I.  IL     Edited  by  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.^A.     London  :  Longmans. 

§  The  New  Catholic  Church.     Second  Edition.    London :  Trilbner.     1807. 
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I— THE  DOCTEINE  OF  THE  LOGOS.* 

In  a  recent  notice-f-  of  Mr.  Tayler's  excellent  work  on  the 
keenly- disputed  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  allusion  was  made  to  the  important  question  which 
rises  upon  us,  if  the  impartial  spirit  of  free  historical  in- 
quiry should  decide,  as  in  our  opinion  it  must  ultimately 
decide,  that  this  Gospel  was  not  composed  till  long  after 
the  death  of  the  apostle  St.  John,  and  cannot  justly  claim 
to  be  the  historical  embodiment  of  his  teaching — namely, 
the  question  whether  any  religious  value  attaches  to  the 
idea  that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  incarnate  "a  Divine 
person  co-existing  with  God  from  the  beginning,"!  which 
can  survive  the  shock  given  to  the  authority  hitherto  claimed 
for  it  from  the  supposed  testimony  of  the  apostle  to  the  asser- 
tions of  Jesus.  To  the  consideration  of  this  question  we 
propose  to  devote  the  present  article,  of  which  it  is  the 
object  to  establish  the  religious  value  of  this  idea,  on  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  evidence  of  two  unimpeachable  wit- 
nesses— ^the  course  of  human  thought  and  the  course  of 
human  history,  by  a  discussion  conducted  in  the  spirit  not 
of  dogmatic  assertion,  but  of  scientific  reasoning,  which  in- 
vites investigation,  and  is  not  afraid  of  consequences  ;  pre- 
facing our  proper  subject,  however,  by  a  few  observations 
on  what  Mr.  Tayler  justly  calls  *'the  painful  alternative  of 
authenticity  or  imposture," — an  alternative  which  makes 
impossible  any  impartial  consideration  either  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  fourth  Gospel  or  of  the  religious  value  of  the 

*  An  article  upon  the  same  subject,  but  treating  it  froro  a  different  theological 
point  of  view,  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Keview. — Ed.  Theol.  Eey. 

f  No.  XVIIL,  p.  429.  t  Tayler,  p.  181. 
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ideas  introduced  by  its  instramentality  into  Christian  belie£ 
For  although  error  may  be  admitted  as  a  providential  ele- 
ment in  the  diffusion  of  divine  truth,  it  is  repugnant  to 
religious  feeling  to  assign  a  similar  function  to  deception. 

The  outcry  of  imposture  raised  against  the  author  of  the 
Gospel,  if  he  were  not  the  apostle  St.  John,  seems  to  us  to 
involve  two  distinct  confusions.  First,  it  confuses  the  claim 
set  up  in  the  Gospel  with  that  set  up/o?*  the  Gospel  by  the 
subsequent  Christian  tradition ;  secondly,  it  confuses  the  evi- 
dence for  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Gospel,  derived  from 
the  statements  contained  in  it,  with  evidence  that  these 
statements  express  actual  historical  facts.  From  the  time 
when  the  anonymous  composers  of  that  appendix  to  the 
Gospel,  now  forming  its  21st  chapter,  asserted,  "This  is  the 
disciple  who  testifieth*  of  these  things,  and  wrote  ■(•  these 
things,  and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true,"  down  to 
the  time  when  Bretschneider  wrote  his  Probahilia,  the  fourth 
Gospel,  with  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  was  attributed  by 
the  church  to  St.  John.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that, 
when  this  tradition  was  first  seriously  questioned,  those  to 
whom  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Gospel  was  dear,  should 
vehemently  assert  that  the  tradition  only  expressed  what 
the  Gospel  clearly  implied.  But  the  original  Gospel,  closing 
as  it  clearly  does  with  the  20th  chapter,  lays  no  claim  to 
any  such  authorahip.  No  doubt  in  its  last  chapters  the  author 
brings  prominently  forwards  some  one  whom  he  calls  only 
"  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  but  in  whom  the  tradition 
of  the  church  has  agreed  to  recognize  St.  John,  and  thus 
puts  his  work,  so  to  speak,  under  his  protection.  But  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Tayler  that,  "within  the  original  Gospel, 
there  is  not  one  passage  which  asserts,"  not  even  one  which 
implies,  "  this  disciple  to  have  been  its  author,  and  that  such 
an  interpretation  would  never  have  occurred  to  any  one 
had  it  not  been  suggested  by  the  external  tradition  which 
grew  up  by  the  side  of  the  Gospel"  {  Nay,  there  is  nothing 
implying  that  the  Gospel  was  written  by  any  one  who  wit- 
nessed what  he  states.  One  passage,  indeed,  refers,  appa- 
rently, to  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  for  one  particular 
fact — namely,  the  35th  verse  of  chap,  xix.,  in  reference  to 
the  piercing  of  Christ's  side  and  the  flowing  from  it  of 


* 
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"blood  and  water."  Here  we  find  the  mysterious  words, 
"  And  he  that  saw  hare  record,  and  his  record  is  true ;  and 
he  knaweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  might  believe ;" — words 
strangely,  inappropriate  if  they  were  intended  to  state,  "/ 
who  give  this  witness  saw  what  happened,  and  /  know  that 
I  am  telling  the  truth."  But,  as  Mr.  Tayler  forcibly  argues,* 
these  words  imply,  by  the  use  of  the  past  tense,  he  who 
aawJ>are  record,*)"  that  the  writer  arid  the  witness  adduced 
by  him  are  not  the  same  person,  otherwise  he  would  naturally 
have  said,  "  He  who  saw  beareth  witness ;"  while  the  change 
to  the  present  tense,  in  the  he  haoweth,  expresses  only  the 
reliance  of  the  writer  on  the  truth  of  this  testimony,  shewn 
by  adducing  the  witness  as  if  then  present  and  bearing 
record.  Now  we  are  not  concerned  to  deny  that,  for  the 
particular  fact  thus  attested,  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  may 
have  relied  upon  the  evidence  of  some  one,  whether  "  in  the 
body"  or  not  when  he  wrote  does  not  appear,  whom  he 
believed  to  have  been  present  at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
But  the  person  thus  appealed  to  is  not  identified  with  the 
"  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  Of  him  we  are  told  that  he 
stood  by  the  cross  shortly  before  Jesus  died,  when  Jesus 
said  to  him,  "  Behold  thy  mother,  and  from  that  hour  that 
disciple  took  her  to  his  own  house ;"  words  implying  rather 
that  he  immediately  withdrew  the  mother  of  Jesus  from  a 
scene  so  sad  to  her,  than  that  he  continued  by  the  cross, 
and  leaving  us  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  who  "  he  who  saw 
and  bare  record"  may  have  been. 

Since,  then,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  claim  in 
the  Gospel  itself  to  an  apostolic  origin,  the  charge  of  im- 
posture must  rest  solely  upon  the  design  apparent  in  it 
from  beginning  to  end,  as  C.  F.  Baur  originally  shewed ; 
upon  the  varied  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
that  Jesus  was  the  incarnate  Logos  with  which  its  narra- 
tives abound,  and  which  its  author  presses  on  our  attention. 
But  such  eikdences  are  only  the  necessary  results  of  the 
mode  selected  by  the  author  of  the  Gospel  for  imparting 
his  doctrine,  namely  by  writing  a  life  of  Christ  setting  forth 
his  nature  by  the  words  and  acts  ascribed  to  him,  instead 
of  by  composing  a  treatise  asserting  or  discussing  it  To 
sustain  a  chaxge  of  imposture  upon  Ms  ground,  there  must 

*  Pp.  163,  164.  t  fUfiaprvpriKtv, 
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first  be  shewn,  what  no  one  attempts  to  shew,  that  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel  did  not  himself  believe  the  doctrine  he 
taught.  To  write  an  ideal  biography  of  an  historical  person, 
in  order  to  exliibit  the  sort  of  person  whom  the  writer  be- 
lieved his  hero  to  have  been,  by  representing  him  to  have 
done  and  said  such  acts  and  words  as  he  naturally  would 
do  and  say  if  he  were  such  a  person,  is  no  imposture.  It 
is  only,  to  do  what  Milton  has  done  for  Adam  and  Eve ; 
what  Shakespeare  has  done  for  the  characters  in  those  his- 
torical plays  whence  a  great  deal  of  the  popular  ideas  of 
English  history  are  derived ;  what  every  writer  of  an  his- 
torical romance  has  done,  or  at  least  tried  to  do,  for  the 
historical  chai-acters  introduced  into  it 

That  the  anonymous  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  employed 
his  powers  of  imagination  to  form,  by  aid  of  the  hints  which 
apparently  he  considered  to  be  contained  in  the  Synoptics, 
and  perhaps  of  some  other  stories  about  the  life  of  Jesus, 
such  a  picture  of  him  as  could  satisfy  his  conception  of 
what  the  incarnate  Logos  mtist  have  been, — and  then  pub- 
lished this  life  in  the  hope  that  it  might  lead  others  to  share 
the  belief  which  formed  the  key-stone  of  his  own  religious 
life,  as  every  line  either  of  the  Gospel  or  of  the  anonymous 
Epistles,*  clearly  proceeding  from  the  same  author,  proves, 
— can  be  no  crime  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  judges  the 
act  by  common  sense,  and  not  by  theological  prejudica 
The  charge  of  imposture  is  at  bottom  only  a  vent  for  the 
annoyance  felt,  by  those  who  have  founded  dogmatic  sys- 
tems on  the  supposed  authority  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  at 
the  discovery  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  no  authority  at  all. 
Instead  of  reproaching  themselves  for  their  credulity,  they 
prefer  to  reproach  the  author  of  the  Gospel  with  having 
deceived  them.  But  the  dust  which  has  prevented  their 
seeing  clearly  was  not  of  his  raising.  It  has  been  produced 
round  his  work,  not  by  it  When  the  opinion  that  the 
fourth  Gospel  was  not  written  by  the  apostle  John  has  lost 
its  alarming  novelty,  the  charge  of  imposture  brought  against 
its  author  will,  we  are  satisfied,  be  generally  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  unreasonable  of  the  many  unreasonable 
cries  raised  in  the  vain  attempt  to  arrest  the  calm  progress 


*  Remarkable  as  being,  with  exception  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
only  anonymoui  EpUtUi  in  the  New  Testament. 
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of  critical  inquiry  into  the  composition  and  character  of 
the  sacred  writings,  whether  of  Old  or  New  Testament* 

*  Those  who  import^  the  moral  question  of  alleged  impoetnre  into  the  histo- 
rical qaeetion  of  the  authorship  of  the  fourth  GKwpel,  rarely  appear  to  consider 
the  grave  moral  charges  to  which,  by  ascribing  the  GKwpel  to  St.  John,  they 
expose — Ist,  the  apostles  generally ;  2nd,  St.  John  especially ;  Srd,  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse.  1st.  If  Christ  spoke  of  himself  as  the  fourth  Gospel  de- 
scribes  him  to  hare  done,  the  doctrine  that  he  wom  the  Logo*  ought  to  have 
been  promment  in  all  thai  his  diecipUa  taught,  Tet  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  Acts ;  the  elder  apostles  do  not  appear  to  have  given  any  intimation  of  it 
to  St.  Paul,  though  some  el  his  later  Epistles  indicate  that  he  was  himself  on 
the'  road  to  it  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  New-Testament  writing,  except 
the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  attributed  to  St.  John.  Clearly,  then,  the 
apostles  must  have  suppressed  their  Lord's  teaching.  Why  ?  Can  any  motive 
be  assigned  but /ear  of  the  Jews;  the  hope  of  escaping  the  fate  which  the  pro- 
clamation by  Jesus  of  his  divine  nature  had  brought  upon  him  T  But  what 
must  we  think  of  the  apostles  if  they  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  conduct  f 
2nd.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  the  last  written. 
St.  John,  if  he  were  the  author,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  other  GhMspels  when  he  wrote  his  own.  How,  then,  could  he  have 
been  so  indifferent  to  the  truth  as  to  have  allowed  the  imperfect  accounts  and 
grave  errors  contained  in  the  statements  of  the  Synoptics  about  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  to  circulate  in  the  church  under  the  names  of  apo«tles  or  the 
companions  of  apostles,  without  taking  any  other  step  to  prevent  them  from 
being  generally  accepted  beyond  the  anonymous  publication  of  a  different  account^ 
whidi,  as  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  other  histories,  necessarily  leaves  their 
readers  in  the  most  painful  uncertainty  how  much  of  the  story  in  them  is  true 
and  how  much  false  ?  Srd.  If  we  do  not  accept  the  desperate  alternative  of 
ascribing  both  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  to  the  same  author,  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the  writer  of  the  latter,  who  does  openly  call  himself,  "John  the  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ," — ^a  title  referred  to  the  apostle  by  all  those  who  lived  at  or  soon 
after  the  date  of  the  book,  and  who  name  its  author,  and  therefore  plainly 
adapted,  and  doubtless  intended  to  produce,  the  belief  that  the  book  was  writ- 
ten by  him  1  Here  is  one  who,  if  not  the  apostle,  may  well  be  called  an  im- 
postor. True,  the  word  "servant"  is  not  apostle.  But  it  is  the  only  title  used 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians ;  by  the  writers  of  the  Epistles  of 
James,  and  Jnde  who  calls  himself  the  brother  of  James, — Epistles  generally 
ascribed  to  "James  the  son  of  Alphssus,  and  Judas  of  James"  (Luke  vi.  10); 
and  it  is  associated  with  the  title  of  apostle  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  to 
Titus  and  the  Second  of  Peter.  Papias,  in  the  description  of  his  authorities, 
quoted  by  Busebius,  Ch.  Hist  III.  89,  mentions  Andrew,  Peter,  Philip, 
Thomas,  James,  John,  Matthew,  with  no  distinctive  title,  while  he  distinguishes 
a  second  John  as  "the  Presbyter;"  whence  we  see  that  the  title,  "John  the 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,"  if  employed  without  any  othei*epithet,  would  be  con- 
sidered to  mean  the  apostle — as  we  know  to  have  actuaUy  been  the  case ;  so 
that,  if  used  by  one  not  the  apostle,  it  was  eminently  adapted  to  deceive. 

The  most  plausible  ground  for  accusing  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  if 
be  were  not  the  apostle  John,  of  an  intention  to  pass  himself  off  for  that 
apostle,  may  be  derived  from  the  introduction  to  the  first  of  those  anonymous 
Epistles  which,  from  its  style,  must  be  ascribed  to  him.  "  That  whicb  was 
from  the  b^inning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life. 
For  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew 
unto  yon  that  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto 
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Assuming,  then,  that  the  fourth  Gospel  may  at  least  claim 
to  express  the  genuine  human  belief  of  one  who,  if  he  has 
drawn  an  ideal  Christ,  saw  in  that  ideal  essential  truth, 
we  ask,  in  what  position  does  the  doctrine  taught  by  this 
Gospel,  of  the  eternal  being  and  temporal  manifestation  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  person  of  Christ,  stand,  when  de- 
prived of  the  support  given  to  it  by  the  supposed  declara- 
tions of  Jesus  himself  attested  by  St.  John  ?  Must  the  con- 
ception be  regarded  as  a  delusion,  transmitted  by  the  first 
Christian  centuries  to  their  successors,  to  last  until  the 
clearer  light  of  advancing  knowledge  could  dissipate  the 
mist,  and  leave  by  its  final  disappearance  the  great  princi- 
ples of  religion  more  distinctly  seen  and  more  thoroughly 
appreciated  than  before?    Such  is  Mr.  Tayler's  conclusion : 

"  Christianity,*'  he  says,  in  a  beautiful  passage  of  his  conclud- 
ing chapter,  ''in  its  origin  and  essence  was  a  kindling  in  men's 
souls  of  the  dormant  consciousness  of  their  personal  relation  to 
a  living  God,  a  deepening  of  their  moral  sense,  a  quickening  of 
their  spiritual  insight — wrought  through  the  influence  of  one 
profoundly  religious  nature  on  its  contemporaries.  It  was  an 
outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  God  through  the  soul  of  Jesus  on 
humanity."  "  The  Synoptical  Gospels  have  preserved  the  oldest 
Palestinian  tradition  of  the  person  and  public  ministry  of  Jesus. 
In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  get  an  insight  into  the  heart  of 
the  earliest  controversy  to  which  the  new  religion  gave  rise.   The 


hb.  That  which  we  have  seen  and  beard  declare  we  unto  yoa,  that  ye  also 
may  have  fellowship  with  us"  (1  John  1.  1 — 3).  At  first  sight  them  words 
appear  to  assert  a  distinct  claim  to  a  personal  knowledge  of  Christ  by  the 
writer.  But  if  he  intended  to  say,  *' What  /  have  seen  and  heard  /declare 
to  you,"  why,  instead  of  employing  theee  plain  words,  does  he  use  the  ambi- 
guous we  t  In  subsequent  passages  of  the  Epistle  he  speaks  freely  in  the  first 
person,  ii.  1,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14,  v.  13,  16 ;  as  he  does  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Bpistles,  where  he  gives  himself  that  very  title  of  "the  Presbyter"  used  by 
Papias  to  distinguish  the  second  John  named  by  him  from  the  apostle.  Why 
does  he  not  employ  the  first  person,  where  its  employment  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, if  the  object  of  the  introduction  had  been  to  declare  that  the  anonymous 
writer  of  the  Epistle  had  personally  seen  and  touched  Christ  ?  Here  is  another 
case  of  ambiguity,  similar  to  that  noticed  above  in  the  only  instance  where 
the  Gospel  appears  to  appeal  to  personal  testimony ;  and  the  reason,  we  appre- 
hend, is  in  both  cases  the  same,  namely,  that  the  writer  was  not  an  eye- witness, 
and  intends  to  include  in  his  '*  we"  cUl  true  Christians,  of  whom,  as  one  Ixxly 
in  Christ,  it  might  be  said  we  have  seen  and  handled  the  word  of  life,  either 
by  the  eyes  and  hands  of  those  to  whom  it  was  originally  manifested,  or  perhaps 
in  the  Kucharistical  bread  and  wine,  which  perpetually  renewed  the  manifesta- 
tion (see  John  vi.  32—38,  xiv.  21,  xvi.  17),  and  now  invite  you,  ie.  all 
other  men,  to  fellowship  with  us. 
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fourth  Gospel  contains  the  reflectioAs  of  a  profoundly  dovout 
and  moditativo  spirit  [probably  of  tho  church  of  Eplicsus]  un  a 
survey  of  tho  ministry  of  Christ,  interpreting  it  from  his  own 
lofty  point  of  view,  and  giving  it  tho  comprehensive  application 
which  to  that  wider  ken  it  seemed  at  once  to  yield/*  "  Now 
this  vivid  and  varied  exhibition  of  the  growth  and  eximnsion  of 
a  great  seminal  principle,  is  far  more  stimulative  of  tho  kindred 
action  of  our  own  spirits  than  the  presentment  of  any  positive 
doctrinal  system,  however  precise  and  complete.**  "  Cliristianity 
carries  us  back,  through  the  souls  of  holy  men,  even  of  tlie  holiest, 
that  of  Christ  himself  to  Grod,  tho  sole  ultimate  fountain  of  all 
holiness  and  truth."  "  Its  acceptance  as  a  truth  for  the  soul  [is] 
independent  of  all  those  obscure  and  difficult  critical  questions 
on  which  the  learning  of  Protestantism  has  so  precariously  based 
it.*'  "  Faith  in  Christ  is  trust  in,  reverence  for,  aspiration  after 
a  glorified  humanity  in  its  ultimate  re-tinion  with  God.  This  is 
the  uieOf  the  final  result  of  the  organic  operation  and  natural 
growth  of  the  spirit  brought  into  the  world  by  Christ — which  is 
developed  with  such  wonderful  power  and  beauty  in  the  fourth 
Gospel.  The  spirit  which  had  its  richest  opening  and  fullest 
manifestation  in  Christ  is  still  flowing  from  its  infinite  source 
into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  truly  believe  in  him.  It 
is  this  alone  which  makes  them  really  his,  and  unites  them 
through  him  to  God.*** 

On  the  other  hand,  says  Mr.  Tayler — 

"  The  doctrine  [of  the  personality  of  the  Word,  and  of  its  in- 
carnation in  the  man  Jesus]  was  a  metaphysical  formula  of  tho 
time,  into  which  the  highest  thought  of  Christianity  passed  and 
embodied  itself,  and  which  doubtless  facilitated  the  access  of  tho 
new  religion  to  the  minds  of  philosophical  heathens.*'  "  I  acknow- 
ledge with  reverence  the  relative  value  of  this  doctrine,  as  an 
im])ortant  link  assigned  its  place  by  Providence  in  the  great 
chain  of  mental  development**  "  It  covered  tho  place,  if  I  may 
80  express  myself,  where  a  truth  lay  hid,  and  would  ultimately 
be  found,  the  truth  that  humanity  in  its  highest  forms  sujiplies 
the  most  perfect  interpretation  we  can  apprehend  of  the  person 
and  will  of  God,  and  that  this  ideal,  as  it  is  conceived  by  every 
pure  and  earnest  mind,  must  be  constantly  aspired  after,  as  the 
medium  of  present  communion  with  the  Father  of  our  spirits, 
and  condition  of  future  endless  approximation  to  His  unattain- 
able perfection."t 

Now  we  are  willing  to  concede  to  Mr.  Tayler  that  this  is 

•  Pp.  174,  176.  +  P.  184. 
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the  great  truth  embodieci^  in  that  faith  in  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ,  on  which  all  must  allow  the  Catholic  Church  to 
have  been  historically  founded,  which  replaced,  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  permanent  presence  of  Christ  with  his 
church,  the  original  expectation  of  his  speedy  coming  to 
judge  the  quick  and  dead  and  inaugurate  a  "  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth."  What  we  cannot  concede  is,  that  the 
means  employed  by  Providence  for  introducing  and  fami* 
liarizing  to  the  human  mind  this  "great  spiritual  truth" 
has  been  "  an  intellectual  error,"  such  as  that  "  mistaken 
notion  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  to  come  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  present  state  of  things  before  the  existing  generation 
had  passed  away,  which  accompanied  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity  the  grand  and  consoling  doctrine  of  a  future 
life  ;"  or  those  "  ideas  of  expiation  and  atonement"  which, 
"  then  universally  current  alike  among  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
became  the  vehicle  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God's  abso- 
lute forgiveness  of  the  believing  and  repentant  sinner."  We 
cannot  assign  to  these  three  great  ideas,  into  which  Mr. 
Tayler*  resolves  the  contribution  of  Christianity  to  the  spi- 
ritual possessions  of  mankind,  an  equal  importance.  The 
Cliristian  no  doubt  consoles  himself  with  the  hope  of  a  con- 
tinuous conscious  existence  beyond  the  tomb ;  but  so  did 
the  Pharisee,  who  rejected  Christ ;  so  does  the  Indian,  who 
dreams  of  his  hunting  grounds  in  the  spirit  world  where 
game  shall  never  fail ;  so  does  the  Mahometan,  who  revels 
in  the  anticipation  of  goblets  of  celestial  wine,  to  be  followed 
by  no  headache,  and  of  houris  whose  charms  can  never  pall. 
To  become  the  minister  of  true  religious  feeling,  the  hope 
of  immortality  requires  to  be  associated  with  that  present 
sense  of  communion  with  God,  that  present  aspiration  after 
a  participation  in  His  divine  perfection,  of  which  Mr.  Tayler 
himself  places  the  ideal  principle  in  the  conception  of  the 
incarnate  I/)gos.  Again :  if  for  the  progress  to  good  of  the 
penitent  sinner,  it  is  "  the  great  thing  to  take  away  the 
despairing  sense  of  moral  helplessness  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  unforgiven  sin  leaves  on  the  mind,"  there  is  no  less 
required,  for  the  moral  progress  of  the  large  class  who  are 
only  too  ready  to  forgive  themselves,  a  conviction  that  the 
Divine  mercy  to  the  sinner  is  inseparable  from  an  uncom- 

♦  Pp.  185, 186. 
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promising  condemnation  of  the  sin,  and  that  the  path  by 
ivhich  the  soul  can  be  truly  saved  is  narrow  and  steep,  while 
**  broad  is  the  road  which  leadeth  to  [spiritual]  destruction." 
How  are  these  opposite  convictions  to  be  reconciled  ?  The 
Catholic  theory  may  justly  say,  by  the  doctrine  that  the 
eternal  Logos  took  on  himself  our  nature,  in  order  by  the 
example  of  his  self-sacrificing  love  to  kindle  the  fire  of  love 
in  our  hearts,  and  teach  us  that  the  Divine  goodness  is  as 
lofty  in  the  heights  of  excellence  which  it  demands,  as  it 
is  profound  in  the  depths  of  forgiveness  which  it  permits. 
Thus  of  the  three  great  doctrines  specified  by  Mr.  Tayler, 
two  really  rest  upon  the  third,  whence  tliis  must  assume  an 
importance  correspondingly  increased  in  the  economy  of 
religious  beliefa  It  seems  to  be  the  key-stone  of  an  arch 
whose  withdrawal  threatens  the  whole  structure  with  de- 
struction. We  will  endeavour  to  shew  that  this  seeming  is 
a  fact 
'  As  the  advance  of  critical  inquiry  has  gradually  under- 
mined that  foundation  of  authority  on  which  the  systems 
of  religious  thought  prevalent  in  Europe  have  hitherto  been 
placed,  there  has  grown  up,  among  those  who  foresaw  the 
coming  fall  without  losing  their  religious  faith,  a  conviction 
that  this  faith  has  a  foundation  of  its  own,  within  their 
own  immediate  consciousness,  unaffected  by  what  was  being 
thus  swept  away.  "What  is  religion,"  they  have  asked 
themselves,  "but  a  spirit  of  reverential  love  to  a  Being 
whom  we  can  feel  to  be  present,  not  only  in,  but  with,  our 
Qonscience — a  Being  possessed  of  all  that  moral  perfection, 
that  infinite  tenderness,  combined  with  unyielding  firmness, 
after  which  we  strive — one  on  whom  we  may  rely  as  an 
unfaUing  support,  an  ever-present  guardian  and  guide  to 
our  spirits,  under  all  evils  or  temptations  which  may  assault 
or  try  us  ?  This  is  the  '  pure  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,' 
buried  beneath  '  an  accumulation  of  antiquated  beliefs  and 
gratuitous  assumptions  which  obstruct  access  [to  it],'  and 
crush  beneath  their  needless  weight  the  free,  working  of  the 
spirit  of  God."  And  "  criticism  is  performing,  unconsciously 
it  may  be  in  some  cases,  a  great  reparative  and  conservative 
work,  in  sweeping  the  whole  away."*  We  sympathize 
heartily  in  this  feeling.  We  hold  that  the  trust  "  in  a  living 

♦  Taylcr,  p.  188. 
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God  present  to  the  individual  soul/'  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  religion,  the  principle  essentially  distinguishing  it  from 
morality ;  which,  indeed,  is  a  trust  in  a  living  eternal  power ; 
but  a  power  present  in  the  individual  only,  and  not  to  it, 
except  in  the  persons  of  other  individuals.  But  this  cha- 
racter, though  it  may  afford  complete  satisfiAction  to  the 
religious  man  who  turns  to  the  spirit  present  with  himself 
and  feels  a  support  which  he  cannot  attribute  to  the  strength 
of  his  own  will,  must  be  the  source  of  much  perplexity  to 
the  religious  teacher  who  seeks  to  awaken  to  the  sense  of 
religion  those  who  are  disposed  rather  to  criticise  than  to 
follow  his  advica  "  If  religion  consist  in  trust  in  a  con- 
scious loving  Will,  ever  present  with-  the  wills  of  men,  but 
distinct  from  them,  this  power,"  the  critic  may  reasonably 
urge,  "  ought  to  have  left  some  traces  of  its  action  in  the 
spiritual  history  of  mankind.  How  can  the  individual  look 
for  personal  support  or  guidance,  without  falling  into  an 
arrogant  fanaticism,  if  the  Being  to  whom  he  thus  looks 
show  no  sign  of  exercising  a  similar  function  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  who 
cares  for  the  individual  will  neglect  the  race,  or  that  one 
who  neglects  the  race  can  care  for  the  individual  ?  That 
man  should  gradually  attain  a  conviction  of  what  best  con- 
duces to  the  health  of  his  own  moral  nature,  by  blundering 
into  all  kinds  of  action  injurious  to  this  health,  we  can 
understand.  At  leasts  the  process  is  analogous  to  that  which 
happens  in  the  case  of  every  human  faculty.  If  moi'ality 
be  the  end*  of  man's  being,  if  his  whole  duty  consist  in 
appreciating  and  acting  upon  certain  principles  of  practical 
conduct  inherent  in  his  own  will,  we  do  not  lose  our  con- 
fidence in  this  goal  from  the  zigzag  course  of  successive 
generations  in  their  struggles  to  find  the  true  path  to  it 
But  no  such  blundering  can  be  ascribed  to  the  perfect 
loving  Will  which  you  assert  to  be  present  with  our  wills. 
Its  action,  if  it  be  a  reality,  must  have  been  clear  and  de- 
fined from  the  first  beginning  of  our  race,  and  ought  to  dis- 
close to  us  its  influence  in  some  perceptible  guidance  of 
that  race  towards  its  true  destination.  The  marks  of  this 
guidance  may,  indeed,  resemble  a  path  across  a  down,  lost 
among  the  herbage  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
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observer ;  this  we  can  suppose  that  the  freedom  of  man's 
will  may,  occasion ;  but  they  should  be  visible  to  one  who 
looks  along  the  continuous  track.  Can  you  point  out  any 
such  marks  ?  and  if  not,  what  right  have  you  to  press  reli- 
gion upon  us  as  a  universal  duty,  in  virtue  of  feelings  which 
you  must  admit  to  be  simply  subjective?  In  whose  name 
do  you  speak  ?  In  the  name  of  a  Deity  present  only  with 
your  spirits,  and  not  also  with  ouraf  You  repudiate  the 
charge  as  a  calumny.  But  if  He  be  present  equally  with 
us  as  with  you,  why  speak  at  all  ?  Why  not  leave  His 
presence  to  do  its  own  work  ?  Why  take  upon  yourselves 
to  be  mouthpieces  of  your  Maker  ?  You  tell  us  that  reli- 
gion will  conduce  to  our  happiness.  How  can  we  know 
this  ?  Thousands  have  been  driven  mad  by  religion.  Mil- 
lions have  been  led  by  religious  beliefs  to  deny  themselves 
all  the  enjoyments  for  which  their  natural  constitution  con- 
tained provision,  and  *  made  earth  a  hell,'  that  they  might 
'people  heaven.*  Leave  us  to  our  natures  and  their  im- 
pulses, as  we  leave  you  to  yours.  Or,  if  you  must  teach, 
at  least  limit  your  teachings  to  matters  concerning  our  rela- 
tions  to  each  other,  and  let  who  will  busy  themselves  about 
those  concerning  solely  man's  relation  to  his  Creator." 

Such  objections. are  nothing  new.  They  have  been  made 
to  the  religious  teacher,  in  conscious  argument  or  by  the 
mere  instinct  of  mankind,  in  all  ages ;  and  we  know  how 
they  have  been  answered  hitherto,  namely,  by  that  appeal^ 
to  the  supposed  authority  of  revelation,  which  Jews  and 
Greeks,  Indians  and  Arabs,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  alike 
have  made,  though  differing  totally  as  to  the  channel  through 
which  the  divine  stream  flowed.  How  are  they  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  religious  teacher  who  is  convinced  that  every 
channel  alike  is  marked  by  great  errors  of  conception, 
vitiating  the  pure  waters  of  truth  professedly  conveyed 
along  it — ^that  infallibility  is  to  be  found  nowhere — and 
that  if  there  is  any  objective  religious  truth,  any  science  of 
theology  possible  at  all,  this  must  grow  up,  as  all  other 
sciences  have  done,  by  the  action  of  the  free  intelligence  of 
man,  in  gradually  forming  conceptions  capable  of  account- 
ing, in  a  manner  satisfactoiy  to  itself,  for  the  phenomena 
presented  to  it  ?  It  is  our  conviction  that  there  is  an  answer, 
and  that  this  answer  is  furnished  by  the  idea  of  a  Triune 
Being  in  God,  evolved  by  the  fourth  Christian  centuiy  as 
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the  logical  foundation  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  a  divine 
humanity,  manifested  upon  earth  in  the  person  of  Christ 
by  the  eternal  Logos.  This  conception  we  hold  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  characters  which  raise  it  irom  a  mere  creation 
of  the  imagination  of  man  to  the  rank  of  a  scientific  truth, 
the  revealer  of  a  great  reality  of  universal  being.  We  will 
indicate  the  line  of  argument  which  seems  to  us  to  establish 
this  proposition. 

Critical  research  has  swept  away  what  have  been  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  evidences  of  divine  revelation.  The  assumed 
infaHibUity  of  all  religious  teaching  alike  has  vanished 
before  it»  with  the  assumed  proofs  of  that  infallibility  drawn 
from  miracle  and  prophecy.  What  has  it  left  which  cannot 
be  swept  away,  and  can  furnish  the  materials  for  a  scientific 
induction  of  religious  truth  ?  We  reply,  the  recorded  beliefs 
of  mankind,  in  their  mutual  connection.  These  it  is  pos- 
sible to  know.  These,  like  all  other  facts  which  scientific 
reflection  builds  into  consistency  by  its  hypotheses,  are  pre- 
sent with  us,  always  ready  to  be  examined,  and  serve  as 
tests  of  th0  conceptions  whereby  they  are  combined  into 
unities  of  thought.  It  has  been  the  great,  though  perhaps 
unavoidable,  mistake  of  biblical  critics,  that,  instead  of  taking 
their  stand  upon  these  religious  beliefs  themselves  as  the 
objects  of  examination,  they  have  wasted  their  ingenuity  in 
attempts  to  sift  out  from  the  concrete  mass  of  observation, 
imagination,  report  and  reflection  presented  by  the  ancient 
records,  the  sensible  phenomena — what  they  have  been 
pleased  to  call  "the  facts" — ^underlying  these  beliefs ;  as  if 
the  true  "  facts,"  the  facts  of  real  importance  in  the  spiritual 
history  of  man,  had  been  the  phenomena  irrecoverably  lost 
in  the  abyss  of  time ;  while  man's  beliefs  about  the  pheno- 
mena thus  presented  to  him,  and  his  relations  to  them, 
those  permanent  factors  of  his  consciousness,  which  have 
influenced  the  hopes  and  fears  and  moulded  the  practical 
life  of  generation  after  generation,  in  times  and  countries 
far  removed  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  were  valueless. 
But  it  is  here,  in  these  subtle  creations  of  the  human  intel- 
ligence, and  the  still  more  refined  guidance  through  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  insensibly  swayed  their  course — here, 
where  scientific  inquiry  possesses  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions for  its  work,  a  solid  material  to  deal  with,  and  an 
entire  freedom  in  dealing  with  it — here  only  that  we  can 
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jRnd  what  we  want  for  the  objective  affirmation  of  our  reli- 
gions faith.  Here,  or  nowhere,  is  our  "  promised  land."  Is 
there  any  Pisgah  whence  it  may  be  surveyed  ? 

The  point  of  view  required  appears  to  us  to  be  furnished 
by  the  coasideration  of  certain  peculiarities  belonging  to 
the  Catholic  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  namely,  1, 
that  it  combined  the  two  great  modes  of  conception  con- 
cerning God  which  the  history  of  religion  shews  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  a  natural  tendency  to  adopt ;  2,  that  this 
union  took  place  spontaneously,  through  a  combination  of 
various  independent  influences,  slowly  matured  by  an  insen- 
sible action,  which  no  human  foresight  could  anticipate,  no 
human  power  control,  and  therefore  indicative  of  some 
Being  manifested  through  the  intelligence  of  man,  but  dis- 
tinct from  it ;  3,  that  the  conception  evolved  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  religious  trust,  while  it  fits  with  remarkable 
precision  into  the  results  of  scientific  research  as  to  t]^e 
nature  of  the  power  manifested  in  the  universe,  results 
wholly  unsuspected  at  the  time  when  the  conception  thus 
adapted  to  them  was  formed,  and  therefore  offering,  by  this 
accordance,  the  greater  confii-mation  of  its  truth. 

We  will  pass  in  brief  review  each  of  these  arguments. 

1.  The  religious  conceptions  formed  by  mankind  fall, 
when  examined  critically,  into  two  great  groups,  closely 
connected  with  those  two  great  ancient  families  of  mankind, 
the  Semites  and  the  Aryans,  whose  differences  of  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  have  exercised  the  profoundest  influence 
on  the  history  of  man,  and  embodying  the  two  great  oppo- 
site tendencies  of  our  mental  faculties,  (a)  the  emotional 
or  practical,  and  (b)  the  reflective  or  speculativa  To  t|je 
Semitic  races,  including  the  Chaldees,  the  Jews,  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Arabs,  the  notion  of  God  pre-eminently  embo- 
died the  emotional  element  of  our  intelligence,  which  is 
directly  allied  with  the  practical  will  God  was  to  them 
emphatically  the  strong,  self-subsisting,  governing  Being : 
Bel,  Elohim,  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  the  Cabiri,  Melech,  Allah : 
the  Being  whom  none  can  resist,  the  uncontrolled  Eegulator 
of  everything  in  earth  and  heaven.  "  He  spake  and  it  was 
made.  He  commanded  and  it  stood  fast,"  is  the  typical 
expression  for  this  conception  of  the  Divine  actipn.  But 
since  emotion  is  directly  connected  not  only  with  strength 
but  with  goodness,  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  practical 
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side  of  our  nature,  God  was  conceived  also,  in  the  loftiest 
and  purest  forms  of  Semitic  faith,  as  the  essentially  Good 
Bein^,  the  Source  of  all  moral  excellence,  whose  Spirit 
dwelt  with  man,  to  lead  him  in  the  way  of  perfection,  and 
to  whom  the  man  who  "walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart,"  might 
turn  for  guidance  and  assistance.  Such  undoubtedly  was 
the  Jewish  conception  of  God.  It  meets  us,  though  in  a 
less  perfect  shape,  in  what  we  know  of  Chaldee  and  Phoe- 
nician beliefs ;  while,  long  after  the  general  diffusion  over 
Western  Asia  of  the  profoundest  speculations  upon  the  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  God  and  the  world,  the  Koran 
electrified  the  Arab  tribes  by  proclaiming  the  one  irresistible 
Divine  Will  to  be  the  source  of  all  existence,  and  devotes 
all  its  energy  of  command  to  laying  down  rules  of  conduct 
by  which  the  favour  of  this  omnipotent  Being  may  be 
attained.* 

To  this  emotional  and  practical  character  of  Semitic 
religion,  the  great  Aryan  family  of  man,  Indians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Bomans,  Celts  and  Teutons,  opposed  the  disposition 
to  see  in  God  the  evolving,  ordering  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  source  of  all  law  and  harmony  in  finite  being, 
but  itself  subsisting  only  in  the  law  and  harmony  which  it 
evolves,  and  in  the  creatures  to  whom  by  its  self-evolution  it 
gives  existence.  "  The  Vedic  hymns,"  says  Mons.  Burnouf, 
in  the  interesting  article  already  cited,+  "  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of  Aryan  literature,  are  poems  addressed  to  the 
Deity  present  in  every  natural  power,  and  therefore  in  all 
the  incidents  of  life,  to  a  Divine  thought  realized  in  the 
world,  not  a  Divine  will  separated  from  it  Morality  is 
unknown  to  them."  In  its  place  is  a  devotional  metaphy- 
sics, which,  in  the  interval  between  the  composition  of  the 
Vedas  and  the  appearance  of  the  great  reformer  Gautama 
Sakya  or  Bouddha,  grew  into  a  profound  philosophical 
system,  whence  Sakya  educed,  for  the  first  time  in  Indian 
history,  principles  of  morality,  applying  not  merely  to 
the  sacerdotal  or  royal  caste,  with  whom  the  Institutes  of 
Menou  almost  exclusively  concern  themselves,  but  to  all 
mankind,  whom  he  sought  to  guide  to  true  wisdom  by  con- 
trolling their  deceitful  passions,  and  thus  attaining  fitness 


*  B.  Barnoof,  Bevue  dee  I>euz  Mondes,  Dec.  15,  1864.  f  lb.  p.  987. 
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fisriB-union  with  the  universal  passionless  being  of  God  by 
the  common  feeling  of  lova* 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Caucasus,  the  illustrious 
thinkers  of  Greece  developed,  along  side  of  a  purely  ritual 
worship,  a  lofty  system  of  universal  morality,  resting  entii^ly 
on  consideration  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  man 
and  man  from  the  principles  immanent  in  his  own  consti- 
tution and  that  of  the  world,  in  which  they  sought  tho 
expression  of  an  indwelling  divine  idea,  even  when  they 
did  not  formally  substitute  this  idea  in  the  place  of  God. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  spare  to  trace 
the  evidences  of  the  same  speculative  character  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  Aryan  family.-f-  Enough,  we  think,  has 
been  said  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  of  the  remarkable 
diflferences  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  Divine  Being, 
shewn  by  the  course  of  human  history  to  be  natural  to 
man — ^the  one  view  dwelling  on  the  conception  of  a  creative 
Will,  distinct  from  the  will  and  intelligence  of  man,  and 
merging  all  notions  of  natural  action  in  the  operations  of 
this  aU-goveming  power ;  the  other  regarding  human  will 
and  intelligence  as  part  of  a  self-evolving  Idea,  manifested 
in  the  universe  as  a  system  of  natural  order,  whence  they 
endeavoured  to  deduce  all  the  phenomena  of  existence — 
the  one  leading  to  a  Theistic  du^ism,  God.  and  the  world ; 
the  other,  to  a  Pantheistic  syncretism,  God  in  the  world 
Each  of  these  modes  of  conception  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
religious  system,  claiming  to  embrace  all  mankind,  but 
embodying  exclusively  its  own  principles ;  the  Semitic,  to 
Mahomedanism ;  the  Aryan,  to  Bouddhism.  Christianity 
is  diiHnguished  by  being  the  product  of  a  union  of  both 
modes  of  conception,  and  of  the  highest  form  of  each,  in 
that  combination  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  a  Divine  Spirit 
present  to  man,  with  the  Platonic  faith  in  a  Divine  Idea 
realized  in  man  and  the  universe,  which  united  round  the 
person  of  Christ  to  produce  the  belief  in  one  who,  being  at 
once  true  God  and  true  man,  testifies  to  us  of  a  Deity  pre- 
sent in  the  world,  and  yet  not  identified  with  it 

*  Barnouf,  ib. 

+  Even  the  Romans,  to  whom  of  all  the  Aryaiui  speculation  was  the  least 
natural,  developed  the  great  system  of  Equity,  which  constitutes  their  practical 
contribution  to  philosophy,  out  of  man's  natural  sense  of  justice,  not  from 
any  supposed  divine  sanction. 
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2.  This  is  the  first  great  peculiarity  marking  out  Chris- 
tianity from  those  other  religious  beliefs  which  alone  can 
claim  to  enter  into  competition  with  it,  because  they  are  the 
only  other  religious  beliefs  claiming  universality.  Each  of 
these  beliefs  expresses  ow«  only  of  the  two  great  natural  types 
of  religious  conception.  Christianity  arose  out  of  the  com- 
bination of  them  both.  How  was  this  combination  brought 
about  ?  Turn  to  the  long  list  of  independent  but  conspiring 
circumstances  marshalled  by  the  learning  and  sagacity  of 
Gibbon  to  account  for  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion, 
yet  a  list  far  from  complete ;  read  the  account  given  by 
Strauss,  in  his  New  life  of  Jesus,  of  the  state  of  thought  . 
and  political  life  which  prepared  the  way  for  its  growth  or 
reception;  study  the  same  subject  in  Kenan's  Apostles; 
add  to  these  elements  the  consideration  of  the  unique 
character  of  Christ,  on  which  we  shall  touch  more  at  length 
presently.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  all  conscious 
Providential  action  on  the  earth,  can  we  avoid  recognizing 
it  here  ?  Is  not  the  coming  of  such  a  seed,  at  the  right  mo- 
ment of  time,  upon  such  a  seed-bed,  the  best  possible  exter- 
nal proof  that  the  beliefs  thus  fathered  are  beliefs  marked 
out  for  our  acceptance  by  the  finger  of  God  ?  This  field  of 
inquiry  is,  however,  far  too  vast  to  be  more  than  indicated 
by  us :  we  pass  on,  therefore,  to  our  third  head  of  argument^ 
to  the  suitableness  of  the  belief  thus  spontaneously  pro- 
duced, for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  mankind,  and  its 
accordance  with  the  results  of  scientific  research. 

3.  Man  is  endowed  with  a  moral  will — a  faculty  closely 
allied  with  his  tenderest  emotions — a  faculty  which  looks 
almost  exclusively  to  ends  and  purposes,  and  turns  ^way 
with  impatience  from  the  consideration  of  means,  as  a  mere 
restraint  upon  the  vastness  of  its  aspirations.  But  man  is 
endowed  also  with  a  power  of  conception — a  faculty  which 
grasps  phenomena  together  under  the  bonds  of  ideas,  in 
order  to  deduce  the  effects  observed  from  intelligible  causes 
— a  faculty  to  which  objects,  purposes,  motives,  seem  unim- 
portant, in  "comparison  with  the  means  through  which  the 
results  are  produced  and  become  conceivabla  Each  faculty 
leads  men  to  form  beliefs  about  the  Divine  Being  conform- 
able to  its  own  tendencies  ;  the  one  regarding  Him  as  essen- 
tially absolute,  entirely  distinct  from  the  world  of  finite 
creatures;  the  other,  as  limited  by  His  own  nature,  and 
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immanont  in  that  which  he  produces.    Each  of  these  beliefs 
expi*esscs  the  profound  natural  instinct 

Dass  jeglicher  das  Beste  was  er  kennt, 
£r  Got^  ja  seiuen  Gott  benenut ; 
Ihm  Himmel  und  Erden  Uborgibt, 
Ihn  ^rchtet,  und  wo  moglich  liebt  * 

Neither  of  them  can  have  a  right  to  ostracise  the  other. 
To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  some 
faith  as  to  the  Divine  Being  must  be  found  which  can 
combine  each  of  these  opposite  modes  of  apprehending  it 
without  violence  to  either.  Now  this  is  substantially  done 
by  the  conception  that  in  Christ  the  Divine  Essence  mani- 
fested itself  under  the  condition  of  humanity,  as  must,  we 
thiiik,  be  admitted  by  all  who  impartially  weigh  the  charac- 
ters belonging  to  that  conception,  in  the  shape  taken  by  it 
within  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Semitic  notion  of  (Jod, 
the  belief  in  a  conscious,  ever-present  Divine  Will,  the 
orderer  of  all  finite  being,  attains  its  most  perfect  expression 
in  the  belief  that  this  Will  is  a  principle  of  unmixed  good- 
ness. But  it  is  precisely  in  this  principle  that  the  Church 
placed  the  Divine  Being  manifested  in  Christ.  We  may 
criticise  the  actual  character  presented  to  us  by  the  Synop- 
tical tradition,  or  by  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  declare  it  to 
fall  short  in  this  or  that  particular  of  ideal  perfection ;  but 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  authors  of  our  Gospels  intended 
to  delineate  what  they  considered  to  be  perfect  goodness,  in 
the  picture  drawn  by  them  of  Christ  And  as  the  beginning, 
so  was  the  continuation.  It  was  not  the  potaer,  but  the  love 
and  wisdom  of  God, — ^wisdom  displayed  in  the  realization 
of  love,  which  the  Church  held  to  be  manifested  by  Christ ; 
whom  she  expected,  indeed,  to  come  again  with  power  and 
great  glory,  but  who  in  his  actual  coming  had  been  "  made 
perfect  through  suffering,"  that  is,  through  the  test  of  loving 
endurance ;  while  his  inherent  might  had  been  disclosed 
only  in  faint  glimpses,  and  works  done  to,  rather  than  per- 
formed by  him.  Now  perfect  goodness  is  quite  compatible 
with  finite,  limited  power.  Therefore  by  insisting  on  the 
love  of  Christ  as  that  in  him  which  was  essentially  divine, 
the  Catholic  faith  was  able  to  bring  the  Semitic  conception 

*  Goethe  :  That  every  man  calls  what  he  recognizes  as  the  best,  God  ;  yea,  his 
God  :  gives  over  to  him  heaven  and  earth ;  fears,  and  if  possible  loves  him. 
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of  God  into  complete  consistency  with  its  Aryan  opposite, 
through  the  belief,  equally  insisted  upon  by  the  Church, 
that  he  who  manifested  this  divine  essence  was  yet  a  true 
man ;  one,  who  "  being  in  the  form  of  God,  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  and  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;"  "perfect  God  and  perfect 
man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting."  Put 
these  conceptions  into  philosophical  language,  and  what  do 
they  afl&rm,  but  the  grand  faith  that  the  natural  world,  of 
interlinked  necessities  and  all-pervading  limitations,  is  not 
a  fetter  upon  the  spiritual  world  of  freedom  and  love,  but 
only  its  outside ;  that  God  is  as  truly  present  as  the  eternal 
Source  of  those  ceaseless  pressures  and  motions  which  to  the 
eye  of  science  constitute  natural  being,  as  He  is  in  that 
inner  world  of  conscience,  those  ceaseless  aspirations  after 
perfection,  which  disclose  His  supernatural  being  to  the  eye 
of  faith  ? 

Man  is  part  of  nature.  In  all  that  concerns  his  action 
in  the  world,  he  is  subject  to  the  condition  of  working  out 
his  ends  by  definite  means.  It  is  only  in  conception  and 
purpose,  in  the  freedom  of  imagination  and  the  sense  of 
duty,  that  a  supernatural  power  appears  in  him.  To  assert 
that  the  Divine  essence  can  be  truly  combined  with  human 
nature  is,  therefore,  to  assert  that  the  condition  of  working 
out  ends  by  definite  means  is  not  foreign  to  the  being  of 
God,  but  belongs  to  it ;  and  that  the  supernatural  in  God, 
as  in  man,  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  principle  which  forms 
purposes  and  combines  means  to  effect  those  purposes — ^a 
principle  whose  action  in  nature  scientific  research  is  con- 
tinually bringing  more  and  more  clearly  to  our  conscious- 
ness. Thus  the  history  of  the  Incarnation  logically  implies 
a  principle  which  allies  Science  and  Religion,  and  this  prin- 
ciple the  Catholic  theology  itself  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
universal  truth,  by  deducing  from  the  story  of  the  Incarna- 
tion the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  conception  of  distinct 
hypostases  united  by  an  eternal  interaction  in  one  Triune 
Being,  logically  excludes  from  the  idea  of  God  the  notion 
of  arbitrary  power.  It  implies  that  the  Divine  Will  is 
limited  by  its  own  constitution,  since  otherwise  one  hypos- 
tasis could  not  possibly  combine  its  distinct  action  with 
that  of  another ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  such  a  will  as  by 
its  action  must  give  rise  to  what  we  call  Nature.    It  re- 
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places  the  primitive  Semitic  belief  in  the  miraculous  cha- 
racter of  Divine  power,  its  supposed  ability  to  work  without 
using  means,  by  the  belief  in  it  as  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  marvels — those  wonders  of  wisdom  and  goodness  which 
incite  man*s  intelligence  to  study  them,  instead  of  shutting 
us  up  in  stupid  astonishment,  as  the  notion  of  miracle 
necessarily  does.  What  has  Science  herself  to  say  to  the 
conception  which  thus  brings  Religion  into  harmony  with 
her  conclusions?  Must  we  not  admit  that  she  discloses  to 
us  a  constitution  of  the  universe,  pointing  to  the  same  dis- 
crimination of  powers  mutually  implying  each  other  which 
the  discussions  of  the  first  Christian  centuries  ended  by  re- 
cognizing in  the  Divine  Being?  Does  she  not  leveal  to  us, 
beneath  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  an  infinity  of  un- 
varying centres  of  force,  constituting  the  elements  of  che- 
mistry and  that  all-uniting  aether  in  which  they  appear  to 
be  plunged  ?  Does  she  not  teach  us  to  see  in  the  endless 
variety  of  organized  beings,  forms  built  up  by  the  action  of 
some  power  dependent  for  the  conditions  of  its  own  work 
upon  the  materials  furnished  to  it  by  these  primitive  centres 
of  energy,  while  yet  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  object  for 
which  they  exist ;  the  production  of  organized  life  being,  so 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  our  earth,  the 
crown  and  end  of  that  long  and  complicated  process  through 
which  the  existence  of  the  planets  whereon  it  is  produced 
becomes  possible?  Can  names  be  found  characterizing  the 
inner  relations  which  must  be  supposed  to  subsist  between 
the  two  powera  thus  outwardly  connected,  if  they  are  not 
assumed  to  be  unconscious  of  their  own  action,  better  than 
those  names  of  Father  and  Son  consecrated  b}^  the  Catholic 
faith  to  denote  that  conception  of  two  eternal  hypostases 
united  in  a  common  spirit,  by  which  it  transformed  the 
national  dualistic  God  of  the  ancient  Jewish  faith  into  the 
univei*sal  God  of  Christianity  ? 

Thus,  through  the  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos, 
Eeligion  is  connected  with  Science,  and  the  isolation  of  the 
spiritual  from  the  material  is  overcoma  On  the  other  hand, 
that  Science  may  not  isolate  herself  from  Religion,  by  con- 
fusing it  with  morality  or  degrading  it  into  a  sentimental 
worship  of  natural  force — that  she  may  retain  that  faith  in 
a  living  God  ever  present  to  the  individual  soul,  whence, 
to  use  Mr.  Tayler's  beautiful  words,  "  Love  and  Purity  and 
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inward  Peace,  combined  with  free  Thought  and  ever-increas- 
ing Knowledge,  [may]  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  wealth 
and  nobleness  of  human  life" — she  needs  to  hold  fast  the 
faith  in  the  conscious  personality  of  the  Deity  ;  and  how  is 
tliis  faith  to  be  held  fast,  if  the  principle  of  personality  is 
not  enshrined  for  our  apprehension  in  the  Divine  essence  ? 
Now  precisely  this  the  Catholic  faith  does.  That  distinc- 
tion of  functions  which  scientific  research  discloses  to  us 
only  in  its  outward  aspects,  the  progress  of  religious  belief 
reveals  to  be  a  true  distinction  of  personal  beings,  between 
whom  there  can  subsist  in  its  perfection  that  sympathy  of 
love  which  can  find  only  an  imperfect  response  from  any 
finite  creature.  Thus  the  two  revelations  of  the  Divine, 
that  made  through  nature  and  that  made  through  man's 
religious  history,  mutually  supplement  and  coiTCct  each 
other.  What  physical  nature  cannot  disclose,  because  it 
offers  to  us  only  the  external,  has  been  disclosed  through 
the  internal  power  of  conscious  will  connected  with  the 
nature  of  man  ;  the  one  revelation  presenting  to  us,  in  God, 
a  Being  the  contemplation  of  whose  character  is  as  fitted 
to  strengthen  and  purify  our  moral  will  as  the  study  of  His 
mode  of  action,  taught  us  by  the  other,  is  fitted  to  call  forth 
and  mature  our  intelligence :  the  one,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Mr.  Euskin,  revealing  Him  as  the  "  God  of  consola- 
tion ;"  the  other,  as  the  "  God  of  wisdom."* 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  our  ai^ument  imports 
into  the  ancient  Catholic  faith  conclusions  which  it  did  not 
draw  and  would  have  repudiated — that  the  Logos,  whom  it 
had  brought  to  earth,  it  again  removed  into  the  heavens, 
and  thus  left  our  world  more  destitute  of  a  present  divine 
reality  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  than  had  been 
the  case  with  the  Jew.  But  this  objection  is  ill  founded. 
The  Catholic  faith,  if  it  removed  Christ  into  heaven,  at  the 
same  time  brought  him  back  to  the  earth,  as  an  external 
divine  presence  beneath  the  ordinary  forms  of  material 
nature,  in  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist,  and  as  an  mterrud 
divine  agent,  in  the  freedom  from  eiTor  which  it  supposed 
him  to  impart  to  his  church.  It  is  no  part  of  our  argument 
to  maintain  that  the  early  Christian  ages  elaborated  a  faith 
which  their  successors  were  to  receive,  as  they  delivered  it, 

•  Crown  of  Wild  Olives,  p.  121. 
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without  questioning.  We  contend  for  a  continuous  process 
of  Divine  teaching,  carried  on  by  the  instrument«dity  of 
man  8  powers  of  imagination  and  reflection  through  succes- 
sive ages,  until,  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  en'or,  ho 
arrives  at  truth.  -What  we  seek  to  shew  is  only  that  the 
thread  has  liot  been  broken;  that  the  great  conceptions 
which  nourished  the  Christianity  of  the  first  centuries,  and 
were  the  fruit  of  the  beliefs  and  speculations  of  previous 
ages,  contained  a  solid  germ  of  abiding  truth,  in  which  we  of 
the  present  age  may  recognize  a  profound  consistency  with 
our  vastly  increased  knowledge  of  natural  things,  whilst  it 
supplies  the  wants  of  our  own  being  in  spiritual  things. 
The  dross  of  error  accompanying  these  conceptions,  "  Time 
the  corrector"  has  to  purge  away.  Enough,  if  the  process 
brings  clearly  to  light  the  precious  metal  beneath.  When 
we  consider  the  enormous  influence  exercised  on  Christian 
thought  by  the  Semitic  dualism  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures — 
the  fact  that  the  age  when  the  Catholic  theology  took  shape 
was  an  age  in  which  the  dominant  Neoplatonic  philosophy 
removed  God  from  any  communication  with  the  world, 
banishing  Him,  as  the  transcendent  cause  of  all  being,  into 
a  sphere  entirely  inaccessible  to  the  human  intelligence — 
and  the  absence  of  that  knowledge  of  the  actual  universe 
and  that  scientific  culture  which,  in  modern  time^,  has  re- 
duced the  notion  of  a  Deity  locally  separated  from  the 
world  sustained  by  Him  to  absurdity — ^we  have  far  more 
reason  to  be  surprised  that  the  Catholic  theology  should 
have  upheld  with  such  firmness  the  true  Divinity  of  Him 
through  whom  God  was  brought  close  to  men  in  their  ordi- 
nary life,  than  to  wonder  at  the  partial  inconsistencies  which 
interfere  in  its  dogmas  with  the  logical  expression  of  thia 
faith. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "What  does  this  logical  consis- 
tency really  involve  ?  Does  the  belief  in  the  Triune  Being 
of  God,  and  therefore  in  the  real  presence  beneath  tlie  phe- 
nomenal world  of  a  pei-sonal  loving  Will,  manifested  not 
by  working  without  means  in  so-called  miraculous  action, 
but  by  the  constancy  and  continuity  of  that  action  through 
definite  means  traced  out  by  science,  carrj'^  with  it  the 
belief  that  the  organizing  power  shewn  in  nature,  the  true 
Logos,  once  existed,  as  a  Will  conscious  of  its  own  divinity, 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?    Admitting  the  importance  of  tha 
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ideas  to  which  the  belief  in  his  divinity  has  led,  why  may 
we  not  carry  your  mode  of  dealing  with  them  one  step  fur- 
ther? To  preserve  the  substance  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the 
belief  in  a  living  God  truly  present  toith  our  individual 
souls,  and  yet  truly  present  in  the  universe  of  which  we 
form  a  part,  you  are  forced  to  give  up  to  criticism  all  the 
details  of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  you  are  compelled  to  educe 
from  this  belief  spiritual  results  which,  however  logically 
deducible  from  it,  were  not  contemplated  by  those  who  ori- 
ginated it  Why  iiisist  on  retaining  one  last  materialistic 
element  to  fetter  the  penetrating  efficacy  of  the  *  Word  of 
God '  ?  You  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  man,  as  the  power 
employed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  to  create,  around  the 
person  of  Christy  that  faith  in  his  divine  character  which 
might  afford  a  safe  anchorage  for  the  religious  convictions 
of  mankind,  because  it  combined  those  opposite  forms  of 
conception  about  God  which,  if  separated,  annihilate  each 
other:  let  the  imagination  have  her  perfect  work.  The 
faith  in  the  Triune  Being  of  God  must  be  inseparably  asso* 
ciated  with  the  name  of  him  through  whose  acts,  it  may 
be  without  his  intention,  it  first  took  a  definite  form.  But 
this  substance,  not  the  shell,  is  alone  truly  valuable.  The 
life  of  the  man  Jesus  belongs  to  the  irrecoverable  past 
Assume  him  to  have  possessed  a  consciousness  of  divinity 
unknown  to  other  men,  still,  with  the  cessation  of  his 
human  life,  the  man  must  vanish  for  us  in  the  God ;  the 
transitory  organized  form  in  the  ever-present  organizing 
power.  Why,  then,  cling  to  an  hypothesis  essentially  un- 
provable, and  of  no  present  value  ?  It  is  on  the  idea  of 
attraction,  not  on  the  absolute  fact^  that  the  astronomer  in- 
sists. He  is  content  to  say  all  bodies  known  to  us  act  as 
if  every  particle  in  them  attmct^d  every  other  with  a  force 
vaiying  according  to  a  certain  law.  He  does  not  require 
us  to  assume  that  this  action  involves  a  real  attraction. 
AVhy  should  not  the  theologian  be  similarly  satisfied  to 
insist  upon  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Being  involved  in  the 
conception  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  without  entangling  us, 
by  insisting  upon  the  conscious  incarnation  of  this  Logos 
in  the  man  Jesus,  in  a  maze  of  perplexity,  whence  at  best 
we  can  issue  only  in  a — periiaps  T 

What  reply  can  we  make  to  such  an  ailment?    Does 
not  St  Paul  say  of  Christy  *'  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he 
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shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father" — "  that  God  may  be  all  in  all"?  Does  not  the  Logos 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  say,  '*If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter 
will  not  come  to  you ;  but  ii  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto 
you.  He  shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  take  of  mine  and  shew 
it  unto  you'*?    Does  he  not  tell  his  disciples,  "  Yet  a  little 
while  and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more,  but  ye  see  me.     Be- 
cause I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.    At  that  day  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  you  in  me,  and  I  in  you*'? 
What  we  contend  for  is  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  that  God  is  such  a  Being  as  the  idea  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos  in  Christ  implies,  and  the  conception  of  the 
Triune  Deity  declares — a  conscious  Will,  whose  essence  is 
Love,  and  whose  manifestation  is  one  with  the  power  dis- 
played in  the  universe.  Whether  the  man  Jesus  had  or  had 
not  the  consciousness  of  a  nature  different  from  that  of  other 
men,  is  a  question  comparatively  immaterial  and  entirely 
insoluble.    If  we  pray  to  Christ,  our  prayer  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  ever-present  organizing  Deity,  not  to  the 
form  of  flesh  and  blood  once  seen  in  Galilee.     If  we  look 
for  a  "  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,"  it  is  to  the  Spirit  which 
"shall  reprove  the  world  of  sin  and  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment" that  we  must  look,  not  to  such  a  shape  as  St  John 
describes  in  the  Apocalypse ;  a  shape  treated  by  the  apostle 
himself  as  a  symbol,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  sharp  two- 
edged  sword"  going  out  of  the  "  mouth"  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
If  we  hope  "to  be  with  Christ"  in  a  future  existence,  more 
emphatically  than  in  the  present,  it  is  because  we  may  hope 
to  be  where  the  joy  accompanying  the  presence  of  God  can 
be  more  completely  felt,  because  His  love  is  more  entirely 
realized.    The  "Lamb"  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  "light"  of 
the  "city  of  God;"  light  present  to  all  alike,  not  an  object 
to  whom  one  pei'son  can  approach  more  closely  than  another. 
Are  our  conceptions  of  Christ  to  be  more  materialistic  than 
the  vivid  personifications  of  the  apostle  who  had  personally 
known  him,  and  could  say  that  he  saw  among  the  candle- 
sticks "  one  like  imto  the  Son  of  Man"?  The  Catholic  faith, 
by  its  grand  affirmation  that  he  whom  we  worship  is  truly 
present  in  the  bread  and  wine  which  nourish  our  bodies, 
while  they  memorialize  that  event  whereby  the  exclusive 
ceremonialism  of  the  Mosaic  religion  was  exchanged  for 
the  faith  in  one  universal  church  of  God^ "  where  is  neither 
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Greek  uor  Jew,  Circumcision  norUncircumcision,  Barbarian, 
Scythian,  Bond  nor  Free,"  distorted  as  it  has  been  by  the 
monstrous  assertion  of  a  physical  change  produced  by  the 
prayer  of  consecration  without  any  signs  of  physical  altera- 
tion, is,  nevertheless,  the  perpetual  protest  against  that 
grosser  materialism  of  Protestant  absurdity  which  sees  in 
Christ,  not  a  Deity  present  with  us  on  earth,  but  a  God  of 
flesh  and  bones  taken  up  into  a  heaven  above  the  stars  to 
intercede  with  another  God,  who  is  yet  one  with  himself, 
on  behalf  of  man.*  To  build  a  religious  belief  on  the  asser- 
tion that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Divine  Being  to  have  been 
truly  present  in  the  man  Jesus  as  a  Will  of  perfect  love,  is 
one  thing :  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  say,  "  We  do  not 
venture  to  dogmatize  about  a  matter  which  the  Divine  wis- 
dom has  left  in  impenetrable  obscurity  from  the  unceitainty 
attending  all  the  accounts  preserved  to  us  either  of  the  acts 
or  the  words  of  Jesus."  Glimpses,  indeed,  the  Synoptics 
give  us  of  a  humanity  of  the  very  highest  type,  a  nature 
which,  according  to  the  profound  observation  of  Strauss,")- 
appears  to  have  combined  the  serene,  self-reposing  joyous- 
ness  of  the  Hellenic  character  with  the  religious  earnestness 
of  the  Jewish ;  a  nature  which  seems  to  have  united  in 
equal  measures  the  authority  of  the  masculine  reason  and 
the  tenderness  of  female  sympathy ;  in  which  perfect  purity 
was  associated  with  an  entire  absence  of  asceticism.  That 
these  glimpses  disclose  an  historical  reality  we  foel  the  more 
convinced  by  the  fact  that  such  fearless  and  diligent  stu- 
dents of  the  gospel  story  as  Gfrorer,  J  Strauss,  Renan,  Schen- 
kel,§  though  rejecting  the  divinity  claimed  for  Christ,  and 
differing  in  their  view  of  his  objects  and  work,  nevertheless 
agree  in  the  lofty  uniqueness  of  character  which  they  ascribe 
to  him.  But  they  are  only  glimpses,  of  a  form  divined 
rather  than  discerned,  between  the  clouds  and  mists  of 

legendary  tale  and  individual  imagination  encircling  it.    If, 

■■  ■  -  -  ■      — ..     -. — 

*  The  Catholic  theology  is  not  free  from  this  absurdity j  but  since  to  it  Christ 
is  always  truly  present  with  his  church,  outwardly  in  the  Eucharist  and  inwardly 
by  his  guiding  spirit,  the  story  of  his  ascension  into  heaven  becomes  to  Oatho< 
lidsm  little  more  than  a  dramatic  phantasmagoria;  whereas  to  Proteatant 
orthodoxy  this  banishment  of  Jesos  from  earth  is  the  substance  of  the  £aith 
about  him. 

t  Neues  Leben  Jesu,  pp.  207,  208. 

t  In  his  Heiligthum  und  Wahrheit. 

§  ''  Character  of  Jesus."    See  Theol.  Bev.  XYIII.  484. 
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personally,  we  ascribe  to  Jesus  the  consciousness  of  self- 
existent  being  assigned  to  him  by  the  Catholic  faith,  we 
must  admit  the  mysterious  chiaroscuro  of  the  Gospels  to 
be  a  clear  intimation  that  the  raiaon  ditre  of  the  local 
Divine  manifestation  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  it^sclf,  but  in 
the  belief  to  which  it  was  intended  to  give  rise,  of  the  uni- 
versal presence  in  all  natui'e  of  that  loving  conscious  Will 
which  once  for  all  had  shewn  it'Self  on  the  shores  of  Galilee 
or  the  rocky  terraces  of  Judaea.  Not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  spirit,  must  we  know  Christ,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us, 
if  we  would  know  him  truly.  The  Christ  through  whom 
God  "  reconciles  the  world  to  himself"  is  the  eternal  Son, 
present  in  all  men  as  in  all  nature ;  present,  therefore,  iu 
the  man  Jesus  and  in  the  events  which,  by  the  insensible 
operation  of  God's  providential  government^  brought  about 
through  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  the  belief  in  his  divine 
being,  whether  the  agency  employed  to  eflect  this  result 
was  his  own  perfect  will  acting  under  human  conditions,  or 
the  will  of  one  who,  like  other  men,  had  to  strive  after  that 
perfection  which  God  is. 

We,  as  has  been  said,  hold  the  first  of  these  alternatives 
to  be  best  accordant  with  the  place  filled  by  Christianity  in 
the  religious  education  of  mankind,  and  therefoi*e  to  be,  the 
truth.  Its  connection  with  the  growth  of  those  conceptions 
concerning  the  nature  of  God  which  appear  to  us  to  express 
the  deepest  spiritual  realities,  lend  it  a  probability  far  out- 
weighing, in  our  judgment,  the  metaphysical  difficulties 
attending  it — difficulties  of  the  less  moment,  because  they 
relate  to  matters  of  which  we  are  utterly  ignorant ;  while 
the  personal  association  of  the  Divine  Being  with  the  indi- 
vidual Jesus  seems  to  us  to  supply  a  want  of  man's  reli- 
gious nature,  by  giving  to  duty  the  warmth  of  affection. 
Did  not  St  Paul  feel  that  the  thought  of  the  love  of  Christ 
had  in  it  a  '*  constraining"  power,  such  as  no  other  religious 
motive  furnished?  And  has  not  subsequent  experience 
confirmed  the  experience  of  the  apostle?  Does  not  the 
faith  that  the  Divine  Essence  was  consciously  present  in 
the  man  Jesus,  give  to  the  belief  that  God  truly  sympathizes 
with  man's  sorrows  and  struggles  after  goodness,  that  the 
bar  which  excludes  man  from  communion  with  God  is  only 
his  own  selfishness,  a  reality  which  brings  the  Divine  close 
to  us  ?    What  right  have  we  to  cut  down  the  teaching  of 
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the  great  procession  of  Time  to  the  measure  of  our  indivi- 
dual insight  ?  Will  the  obscurity  hanging  over  the  actual 
history  of  Christ  be  urged  in  disproof  of  the  claim  set  up 
for  him?  Nay;  but  here  the  "foolishness  of  God"  shews 
itself  "  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  men."  That  such  details 
are  not  required  to  give  effectiveness  to  the  faith  in  Christ 
is  demonstrated  by  the  writings  of  St  Paul  How  little 
does  he  tell  either  of  the  acts  or  the  words  of  "the  Lord"! 
Does  not  his  whole  theology  rest  on  the  proposition  that 
"  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh,  [was]  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness  by  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  ;"♦  one  solitary  fact,  to  St  Paul  un- 
questionable, because,  as  he  believed,  Jesus  had  been  "  seen 
of  him  al3o";"|-  but  for  which  we  may  well  substitute  the 
more  solid  attestation  given  by  the  unfolding  of  that  great 
drama  of  man's  religious  history,  of  which  St  Paul  had 
formed  an  entirely  erroneous  conception,  and  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  fill  a  part  quite  unexpected  by  himself. 
The  magic  of  the  Divine  work  lies  in  this — that,  requiring 
for  its  effective  operation  only  the  belief  that  He  who  was 
consciously  God  consented  to  live  a  life  of  poverty  ending 
in  crucifixion  for  man's  good,  it  could  leave  the  imagination 
of  man  free  to  weave  around  the  story  of  Jesus  a  tissue  of 
legends  or  dreams  suited  to  its  own  ideas  of  what  the  Mes- 
siah ought  to  be,  which  might  introduce  the  faith  in  his 
Divinity  to  the  acceptance  of  mankind,  and  drop  off  when 
its  office  was  performed,  leaving  the  faith  thus  God-fathered 
in  its  unfettered  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  departing  fix)m  the  guidance  of 
history,  we  seek,  as  many  excellent  and  able  men  have 
recently  done,  to  substitute  for  the  belief  in  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  a  belief  in  his  authority,  as  that  of  one  who  had  an 
especial  insight  into  religious  truth,  we  are  met  by  the 
insuperable  difficulty  that,  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
Grospel  records,  this  alleged  authority  is  necessarily  reduced 
to  an  arbitrary  selection,  out  of  the  sayings  ascribed  to 
him,  of  such  as  seem  to  us  of  religious  value,  while  we 
reject  or  explain  away  the  rest    We  fall  back  then  upon 

*  £om.  i.  8.     Gorop.  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  4. 

f  1  Cor.  XV.  8,  lufBri  K^fMi,  properly,  was  manifested  also  to  me. 
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the  ancient  faith  as  the  precious  inheritance  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  past  In  religion,  as  in  life,  "  the  child  is  father 
of  the  man."  The  beliefs  of  successive  ages,  if  they  are  not 
mere  delusions,  should  be 

Linked  to  each  other  by  a  natural  piety. 

Let  not  our  trust  in  the  Divinity  present  with  ourselves 
make  us  impatient  of  the  teachings  produced  by  its  presence 
aforetime.  Yet  our  value  for  these  teachings  must  not  send 
us  to  grope  for  the  basis  of  our  trust  among  the  memories 
of  a  past  which  can  never  return.  "  Why  seek  ye  the  living 
among  the  dead  T  The  words  ascribed  to  Christ  by  all  the 
Synoptics,  "  Why  call  ye  me  good  f  There  is  none  good  but 
one,  God," — woitls  the  more  likely  to  be  correctly  recorded 
because  they  run  counter  to  the  prepossessions  of  those  from 
whom  we  receive  them,^-contain,  if  we  accept  the  Catholic 
faith  in  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  a  direction  from  the 
Lonl  himself  to  dwell  not  on  the  revealer,  but  on  Him  whom 
he  revealed.*  They  caiTy  us  back  to  that  remarkable  say- 
ing, which  seems  to  bear  the  evidence  of  its  authenticity  in 
itself  and  teaches  us  to  see  the  marks  of  divine  perfection 
where  men  have  continually  seen  only  a  source  of  perplex- 
ity, namely,  in  that  all-embracing  goodness  which  "  maketh 
the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  down 
rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust ""f  Important  as  are,  in 
our  judgment,  those  conceptions  about  the  Lord  to  which 
the  providence  of  God  appears  to  us  to  have  guided  the 
church,  we  dare  not  put  them  above  his  own  teaching. 
The  truth  as  to  his  person,  if  it  be  what  we  believe,  can 
stand  by  itself,  and  will  commend  itself  to  the  convictions 

*  All  the  Synoptics  contain  these  words,  with  the  remarkable  difference, 
masked  in  oar  translation,  that  whilst^  in  Mark  x.  18  and  Lake  xviii.  18,  the 
words  of  Christ  directly  refer  to  the  epithet  '*good"  applied  to  himself,  in 
Matt.  xix.  16  this  epithet  is  applied  both  to  him  and  to  the  thing  to  be  done 
by  the  questioner  :  **  Good  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  T  may  have 
eternal  life  f*  So  that  the  words  rlju  Xiytts  dyaOov,  may  mean,  eitheTf  "  Why 
dost  thou  call  me  good  f*  or,  "What  is  this  good  that  thou  speakest  to  me 
about  f  * — a  variation  of  the  story  probably  due  to  the  reluctance  of  some  narra- 
tor of  it  to  allow  that  Jesus  refused  to  be  called  good.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  observe,  that  the  words  are  not  inoonsLstent  with  the  conscious  possession 
of  Divine  goodness ;  since  their  object  7Aay  have  been  only  to  make  the  questioner 
feel  what  his  epithet  implied  :  "Do  yon  mean  by  calling  me  good  to  identify 
me  with  God  f 

i*  Sven  Goethe  could  see  here  only  the  indifference  of  Natore.  Das  G^tt- 
Hche,  Works,  II.  86.    Bdition  of  1828. 
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of  mankind  the  more  fully,  the  more  impartially  it  is 
examined.  But»  aft^r  all,  it  is  the  faith  to  which  this  con- 
ception leads — the  faith  exhibited  by  the  Lord  himself  as 
man,  the  trust  in  the  living,  loving,  ever-present  God ;  in 
Him  who  combines  in  the  perfection  of  His  mysterious 
being  the  inflexibility  of  an  unchanging  action  with  the 
sympathy  of  an  unwearying  tenderness — the  faith  which 
can  take  all  Science  into  its  wide  embrace,  and  see  in  Nature 
the  continuous  manifestation  of  His  strength  and  wisdom, 
whose  love  it  traces  in  the  history  of  man,  and  whose  pre- 
sence it  feels  in  the  depths  of  its  own  consciousness — ^that 
forms  the  all-conquering,  transforming  power  of  true  religion. 
If  "  he  who  was  in  the  form  of  Gk)d,  took  on  himself  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man,"  it  was 
to  call  forth  in  each  of  us  the  spirit  by  which  we  can  be 
transformed  into  his  likeness,  and  become  thus  true  ''  sons  of 
God.''  In  the  words  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  somewhat  modi- 
fied, we  may  say. 

Inwards  the  course  of  Faith  must  take  its  way ; 

Tho  four  first  acts*  already  past, 
The  fifth  t  the  drama^s  secret  shall  display ; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  its  last. 

K  Vaksittabt  Nealb. 


IL— THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS.    A  STUDY  OF  PURITAN 

HISTORY.— IL 

NoBTHERK  America,  discovered  at  the  very  close  of  the 
15th,  was  yet  almost  uncolonized  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  The  news  brought  back  by  Columbus  and 
Cabot,  of  the  existence  of  a  new  and  beautiful  land  beyond 
the  western  seas,  laid  a  powerful  hold  on  the  imagination  of 
Europe.  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  cmulously  fitted 
out  expeditious  to  claim  possession  of  a  country  which 
voyagers  declared  to  be  richer  than  the  Indies  and  more 
marvellous  than  Cathay.     Here,  with  its  turrets  glittering 

*  DaaliBin,  PantheUm,  Sacramentaluun,  Bible^worsbip. 
f  Keligious  Science. 
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in  the  snn  upon  some  corn-covered  plain,  was  the  City  of 
Gold :  here,  bubbling  up  in  some  hidden  valley,  was  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  Youth :  were  not  these  tales  to  heat 
to  fever  pitch  the  blood  which  ran  riot  in  the  veins  of  that 
adventurous  generation?  Each  great  nation  seemed,  by 
some  strange  chance,  to  lay  its  grasp  upon  that  portion  of 
the  continent  which  afterwards  became  connected  with 
its  name  and  imbued  with  its  spirit  Spanish  enterprize 
centred  itself  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  a  glowing  climate, 
an  equatorial  luxuriance  of  life,  and  a  rich  though  half- 
barbaric  civilization,  fed  the  imaginations  and  roused  the 
passions  of  her  fierce  and  daring  sons.  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  her  earliest,  as  well  as  her  strongest,  eifort  of 
colonization  on  the  ice-bound  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence : 
Quebec,  not  the  least  notable,  is  also  among  the  oldest  of 
American  cities.  Between  the  two,  the  long  Atlantic  sea- 
board from  Maine  to  Carolina  seemed  to  attract  the  hopes 
and  wishes  of  English  adventurers.  Over  and  over  again, 
Drake  and  the  hardy  sailors  who  were  his  comrades  and 
successors,  harried  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  coasts  of 
Central  and  Southern  America :  European  peace  or  truce 
never  penetrated  into  these  western  latitudes :  to  bum  a 
town,  to  intercept  a  treasure  fleet,  to  cut  off  a  colony,  was 
all  fair  on  either  side,  no  matter  whether  the  great  battle 
between  liberty  and  despotism  at  home  was  temporarily 
lulled  or  the  fighting  at  the  fiercest  But  there  were  boun- 
daries within  which  the  two  great  nations  bit  and  tore  each 
other,  but  did  not  attempt  to  colonize.  England  went  no 
further  south,  Spain  no  further  north,  than  Florida.  To  this 
day  the  line  between  those  who  speak  the  language  of 
Shakspere  and  those  who  speak  the  language  of  Cervantes, 
remains  almost-where  it  was  first  fixed. 

The  history  of  the  relations  between  England  and  North- 
em  America  in  the  16th  century,  is  a  story  first  of  excited 
discovery,  and  then  of  half-abortive  efforts  of  colonization. 
The  vision  of  a  north-west  passage — once  a  valid  maritime 
hope,  in  our  own  day  a  mere  geographical  problem,  but 
always  a  dream  to  which  precious  human  lives  have  been 
unsparingly  sacrificed — attracted  seafaring  men  to  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  where  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Frobisher's  Inlet  and  Davis'  Strait  still  testify  to  the  skill 
and  daring  of  Elizabethan  navigators.    It  is  impossible  not 
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to  think,  as  we  read  the  narrative  of  their  eiforts  and  their 
fate,  that  such  men  were  entrapped,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
deceptive  climate  of  North  America ;  that,  natives  of  an 
island  which  the  temperate  influence  of  the  gulf-stream 
protects  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  alike,  they  did  not 
expect  the  fierce  warmth  of  a  New-England  or  Canadian 
summer  to  be  succeeded  by  frosts  as  fierce  and  far  more 
lasting.  Except  upon  some  such  hypothesis  as  this,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  little  companies  of  men,  ill  provided 
with  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  unable  to  struggle  against 
the  savage  inclemency  of  the  climate,  and  without  any 
means  of  escape,  should  have  confidently  settled  themselves 
down  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  or  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  to  endure  for  a  few  long  months  the  pains  of  cold 
and  of  starvation,  and  then  to  die.  Yet  such  is  the  story  of 
more  than  one  of  the  French  and  English  expeditions  which 
immediately  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  New  England, — ^woful  failures  which  seemed  to 
shew  that  it  required  some  higher  and  stronger  motive  than 
the  desire  of  commercial  gain  to  nerve  men  to  successful 
conflict  with  the  difficulties  of  this  inhospitable  shore.  But 
the  Puritan  emigrants  gained  something  by  the  fact  that 
the  desirea  and  energies  of  England  were  so  completely 
turned  in  another  direction  as  to  leave  them  in  obscure 
peace  to  found  their  little  commonwealth  in  their  own  way. 
The  loadstone  of  hope  to  every  adventurous  spirit  who 
longed  to  rebuild  fallen  or  to  raise  fresh  fortunes  in  the  New 
World,  was  Virginia :  Virginia,  the  very  name  of  which  was 
a  tribute  of  loyalty  paid  to  the  great  Queen  by  her  most 
chivalrous  servant.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh ;  Virginia,  whose 
broad  fields,  then  smiling  in  their  first  fertility  beneath  a 
genial  sky,  seemed  to  offer  welcome  and  wealth  to  whom- 
soever should  claim  them  as  his  own.  Hither,  in  1585,  an 
expedition,  fitted  out  under  fialeigh's  auspices,  and  conduct- 
ed by  his  friends  and  comrades,  was  sent,  to  return  in  a 
year's  time,  having  passed  from  the  airiest  height  of  exul- 
tation to  the  lowest  depth  of  shameful  discouragement  A 
second  colony,  which  set  forth  in  1587,  was  deserted  after  a 
few  months  by  its  governor ;  and  when,  the  Armada  re- 
pelled in  1588,  men  in  England  had  time  and  heart  to 
remember  it,  was  found  to  have  vanished,  whither,  even  to 
this  day,  no  one  knowa    Then  Baleigh  gave  up  the  colon!- 
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sation  of  Virginia  in  despair.  But  in  1606,  when  he  was 
alreiuly  languishing  in  the  Tower,  a  fresh  attempt  was 
made,  with  which  are  associated  the  names  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  as  the  English  promoter  of  the  scheme,  and 
of  John  Smith,  as  the  hardy  seaman  to  whom  was  commit- 
ted its  practical  accomplishment  With  the  issue  of  this 
attempt,  which,  after  many  perils  and  difficulties,  at  last 
ended  in  success,  we  have  at  present  little  to  do.  A  more 
important  fact  for  our  purpose  is  tliat  the  expedition  sailed 
under  the  protection  of  a  Boyal  patent,  establishing  what 
were  known  as  the  Virginian  Companies.  To  these  Com- 
panies, two  in  number — one  composed  of  noblemen,  gentle- 
men and  merchants,  in  and  about  London;  the  other,  of 
knights,  gentlemen  and  merchants,  in  the  west  of  England 
— were  granted  no  fewer  than  twelve  degrees  of  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  from  Cape  Fear,  between  the  Carolinas,  north- 
wards as  far  as  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  A  single  Council 
in  England,  to  which  local  councils  were  suboixiinated,  was 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  both  Companies  and  their  projected 
settlements,  and  a  royalty  on  all  precious  metals  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  King.  But  none  of  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment were  reserved  to  the  emigrants ;  their  single  privilege 
was,  the  retention  of  their  English  franchises,  should  they 
chance  to  return  homa  Whatever  franchises  were  enjoyed 
by  the  American  colonies  before  the  Eevolution,  they  owed, 
not  to  the  wise  liberality  of  their  first  founders,  but  partly 
to  the  3000  miles  of  sea  which  separated  them  from  En- 
gland, and  partly  to  the  struggle  for  liberty  carried  on  at 
home  through  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Kings  fight- 
ing for  life  and  crown,  however  hearty  their  despotic  desires, 
had  no  time  or  thought  to  spare  for  these  obscure  settle- 
ments in  the  American  forests,  even  if  they  committed  the 
unpardonable  insolence  of  electing  their  own  legislators  and 
making  their  own  laws. 

The  country  which  owes  its  name  of  New  England  to 
that  Captain  John  Smith  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  who  is  best  known  among  all  other  Smiths  as  the 
hero  of  the  story  of  Pocahontas,  was  up  to  that  time  called 
North  Virginia  It  is  .part  of  a  remarkable  peninsula, 
which  now  includes  not  only  the  six  New-England  States, 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
British  possessions  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
This  peninsula,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  the 
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river  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north,  and  the  deep  cleft  through 
which  flows  the  Hudson  river  on  the  east,  is  a  mountainous 
and  well-watered  region,  rich  in  harbours,  yet  possessing 
few  navigable  rivers;  not  wanting  in  mineral  wealth, 
though  not  tempting  human  cupidity  by  its  abundance ; 
where  the  temperature  ranges  through  great  and  often 
sudden  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  soil  needs  all 
that  man's  industry  and  skill  can  do  to  bring  it  to  a  mode- 
rate fertility.  The  sanitary  returns  are  warrant  enough  for 
pronouncing  the  climate  healthy,  in  spite  of  the  fierce  winds 
and  the  piercing  frosts ;  the  English  race  thrives  and  mul- 
tiplies there,  although  two  hundred  years  have  changed  it9 
type ;  so  that  the  slender,  dry-skinned,  straight-haired,  ner- 
vous New-Englander,  is  a  being  quite  distinguishable  from 
the  sanguine,  curly-locked,  portly  personage,  whom  tradition 
and  habit  encourage  us  to  identify  with  the  Englishman. 
The  whole  country,  excepting  the  hill-tops,  was  in  1620 
covered  with  native  forests  of  every  useful  tree ;  among 
which  wild  cherries  and  plums  and  mulberries  offered  their 
small  and  sour  fruit  to  the  wants  of  the  settlers.  Both  sea 
and  rivers  swarmed  with  fish,  which  at  the  very  beginning 
of  American  history,  as  to-day,  attracted  an  eager  fleet  of 
fishermen.  The  bear,  the  wolf  and  the  wild  cat,  were  the 
most  formidable  beasts  of  prey ;  the  gigantic  moose,  now 
all  but  extinct,  roamed  through  the  woods ;  and  the  rattle- 
snake here  and  there  lay  hidden  in  the  dead  lea¥es.  Wild* 
fowl  of  every  sort  weire  plentiful ;  while  in  summer  the 
humming-bird  and  the  oriole  lent  to  this  cold  region  an 
unexpected  touch  of  tropical  beauty.  Not  altogether  an 
inviting  country,  especially  when  seen,  as  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers looked  at  it,  from  the  sandy  shores  of  Massachusetts 
Bay ;  not  by  any  means  a  land  wiiich  needed  but  to  l)e 
scratched  into  fertility,  where  a  man  might  ask  of  Nature 
her  amplest  bounty,  and  asking,  surely  receive ;  but  still  a 
land  where  stout  hearts  and  strong  hands  might  compel  the 
earth  to  satisfy  their  moderate  wants,  and  prove  that,  after 
all,  the  human  element  of  agricultural  success  may  be  more 
important  than  the  geological. 

What  shall  we  truly  say  of  the  aboriginal  dwellers  in 
these  forests  ?  American  fiction,  claiming  the  Bed  Indian 
as  her  own,  has  furnished  a  transatlantic  commentary  on  the 
line  of  our  own  poet,  which  tells, 

"  How  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran," 
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and,  creating  a  being  full  of  physical  perfections,  uniting  the 
instinct  of  the  brute  with  the  re&son  of  the  man,  clothed 
-with  all  the  virtues  which  civilization  is  supposed  to  impair 
or  to  destroy,  and  professing  a  simple  and  sublime  Theism 
peculiar  to  himself,  has  realized  in  the  wigwams  of  New 
England  all  that  Bousseau  dreamed  of  in  his  Parisian  garret 
Now,  American  history,  admitting  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the  Indian  was  first  degraded,  next  pushed  back  from  his 
ancient  seats,  and  finally  exterminated  'by  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  whites,  alleges  in  extenuation  that  this  was 
but  a  mean,  pitiful  race,  incapable  of  any  less  melancholy 
fate  than  that  which  has  overtaken  it  Something  must  be 
yielded  to  the  destructive  criticism ;  simple  and  sublime 
tlieologies  are  among  the  latest,  not  the  earliest,  growths  of 
the  human  intellect ;  and  there  are  no  such  civilized  vir- 
tues as  those  which  go  to  make  up  the  stage  portrait  of  the 
"  noble  savage."  Still  a  race  of  men  who  are  admitted  to 
have  been  bold  and  ingenious  in  the  pursuit  of  prey  both  on 
land  and  water,  so  that  their  traps  and  nets  were  imitated  by 
the  settlers, — who  had  fixed  habitations  and  xichly-adomed 
attire, — who  cultivated  Indian  corn  and  were  acquainted 
w^ith  the  use  of  manure, — whose  skill  in  making  boats  and 
n^ats  and  baskets  and  pipes  was  far  from  contemptible, — 
who  had  invented  a  currency  and  indulged  in  narcotics, — 
who,  whatever  else  their  moral  deficiencies,  were  brave, 
patient  and  continent,  in  no  common  measure, — and  of 
whose  keenness  of  perception  and  unexampled  power  of 
endurance  not  even  fiction,  with  all  licence  of  invention,  has 
said  too  much, — a  race  like  this  cannot  be  argued  into  any 
resemblance  to  such  half-bestial  savages  as  wander  over  the 
Austmlian  plains,  dead  to  all  civilizing  influence.  We  have 
not  now  to  inquire  whose  was  the  crime  or  the  misfortune 
of  exterminating  the  Indians  to  make  room  for  the  whites. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  by  the  settlers  of  New  Plymouth 
they  were  treated  in  a  large  and  tender  spirit  of  justice, 
which  promised  far  better  things  for  the  future  relations 
between  the  races  than  Providence  has  since  suffered  to 
come  to  pass. 

Such,  then,  were  the  shores,  under  the  shelter  of  which 
the  Mayflower  cast  anchor,  at  noon  of  Saturday,  November 
11,  1620.  The  passage  had  been  long  and  stormy;  and 
when,  on  the  sixty-fourth  day  of  the  voyage,  land  was 
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sighted,  it  was  not  the  part  of  the  coast  to  which  the  ship 
was  bound.  The  Pilgrims  had  intended  to  have  settled  at 
some  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river,  not  far  fix>m 
the  spot  where  the  greatest  of  American  cities  now  stands  ; 
and  a  story  exists  that  they  struck  the  coast  further  to  the 
northward,  not  through  inadvertence,  but  because  the  skipper 
had  been  bribed  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  already  marked  the 
Hudson  river  as  their  own.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  land 
which  first  met  their  view  was  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod, 
a  sickle-shaped  promontory,  which,  projecting  into  the  sea 
in  a  thin,  curved  line  of  sand,  six^  miles  in  lencth,  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  Bay. [[At  firsts 
without  anchoring,  they  turned  the  ship's  course  south- 
wards ;  but  being  caught  in  *^  perilous  shoals  and  breakers" 
and  deserted  by  the  wind,  they  bore  up  again  for  the  Cape, 
and,  rounding  its  outer  edge,  cast  anchor  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  roadstead  of  Provincetown.  Here  their  first 
act  was  eminently  characteristic  both  of  their  English  biith 
and  breeding  and  of  their  Puritan  politics.  Certain  of  their 
number  "  beiqg  not  well  affected  to  unity  and  concord,  but 
giving  some  appearance  of  faction,''  a  mutual  agreement 
was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  whole  party : 

'*  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  under- 
written, the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign,  King  James, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honour  of 
our  King  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and 
mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  of  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our 
better  ordering  and  preservation  and  furtherance  of  the  ends 
aforesaid ;  and  by  virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute  and  frame 
such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  and 
offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and 
convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony, — to  which  we 
promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience.  In  witness  whereof, 
we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  llth 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  ^Lord 
King  James,  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  the  eighteenth,  and 
of  Scotland  the  fifty-fourth,  AD.  1620." 

This  declaration,  which  was  signed  by  41  persons,  repre- 
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senting  101  souls,  has  sometimes- been  spoken  of  as  furnish- 
ing an  actual  instance  of  that  philosophical  figment,  an 
original  social  compact  We  cannot  credit  it  with  so  high 
a  metaphysical  birth,  but  much  rather  see  in  it  a  stroke  of 
wise  policy,  by  which  the  Scrooby  and  Leyden  church 
sought  (not  without  need)  to  impress  its  own  character  upon 
the  infant  colony.  For,  with  the  exception  of  Bradford  and 
Brewster,  these  are  not  the  same  men — ^so  far,  at  least,  as 
we  can  now  discern — who  endured  for  conscience'  sake 
that  first  exile.  John  Carver,  who  for  the  first  few  months 
filled  the  place  of  Governor,  came  we  know  not  wheuca 
Edward  Winslow,  more  than  once  Governor,  and  the  willing 
agent  of  the  colony  in  all  its  negociations  with  England^ 
was  a  gentleiiian  of  good  estate  at  Droitwich,  in  Worcester- 
shire, who,  travelling  in  Holland,  had  fallen  in  with  the 
church  at  Leyden,  and  had  thenceforward  bound  himself  to 
its  fortunea  Miles  Standish — ^who,  from  the  fact  that  he 
called  his  American  home  Duxbury,  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  cadet  of  the  Lancashire  family  of  Standish,  of  Duxbury 
—was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  such  as  in  those  troubled  times 
abounded  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  who  seems  from  pure 
love  of  adventure  to  have  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  emi- 
grants. These  were  gentlemen  of  station  and  character  to 
whom  we  must  ascribe  a  larger  or  less  sympathy  with  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  colony ;  others,  probably,  who  joined 
the  expedition  in  England,  represented  only  the  mercantile 
element  of  the  venture,  and  may  have  felt  themselves  ill  at 
ease  in  the  midst  of  so  grave  a  company.  And  in  this 
declaration  we  read  the  firmly  expressed  purpose  of  Brad- 
ford and  Brewster,  that  the  principles  which  compelled  them 
to  exchange  the  softly-swelling  fields  of  Scrooby  and  Auster- 
field  for  the  strange  monotony  of  the  Dutch  levels,  shall 
not  be  neglected  or  compromised  upon  the  sandy  shores  of 
Cape  Cod.  Let  God  desl  with  this  little  company  as  He 
will,  it  shall  still  be  a  company  of  men  who  band  them- 
selves together  under  the  sacred  protection  of  His  nam^ 
whose  first  motive  is  His  glory,  and  who  claim  for  them- 
selves the  right  of  enacting  and  obeying  "just  and  equal 
laws." 

The  coast  on  which  the  Pilgrims  now  found  themselves, 
had  been  roughly  surveyed  by  John  Smith,  who  in  1616 
had  presented  a  map  of  it  to  Prince  Charles,  with  a  request 
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that  he  would  give  names  to  its  more  remarkable  points. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had  ever  seen  this  map, 
which  in  any  case  was  too  rude  to  have  given  them  much 
practical  assistance  in  the  choice  of  a  site  for  their  new  set- 
tlement. Their  first  act  was  therefore  to  repair  a  shallop 
which  they  had  brought  from  England  between  the  decks 
of  the  Mayflower ;  and,  while  this  was  being  re-fitted,  to 
send  out  an  exploring  party  on  foot,  in  charge  of  Standish 
and  Bradford.  Tlie  details  of  this  expedition,  so  full  of 
breathless  interest  to  the  sea-worn  wanderers  who  waited  on 
board  ship  for  its  return,  need  not  occupy  us  now.  But  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  poverty  of  the  colony  that  ten 
bushels  of  Indian  wheat,  which  were  then  found  in  a  native 
"  cache,"  or  hiding-place,  formed  their  only  supply  of  seed- 
corn  \  and  equally  characteristic  of  their  conscientiousness 
tliat,  eight  months  afterwards,  they  found  out  and  remu- 
nerated the  owner  of  the  little  store  which  they  had  thus 
appropriated.  A  second  expedition,  undertaken  in  the 
shallop,  was  as  barren  of  practical  result  as  the  first ;  but 
it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  third  to  be  driven,  one  dark 
and  stormy  night,  into  the  convenient  harbour  known  as 
that  of  Plymouth.  Here  a  capacious  roadstead  was  almost 
land-locked  by  two  spits  of  sand,  which  ran  out  like  natural 
breakwaters  into  the  sea;  springs,  brooks,  and  ponds  of 
various  sizes  promised  an  abundance  of  fresh  wat^r;  fish 
and  fowl  were  alike  plentiful ;  and  one  or  two  hills,  gently 
rising  from  the  beach,  offered  a  position  capable  of  defenca 
Here,  therefore,  the  party  landed  on  the  11th  of  December. 
The  rock,  on  which  tradition  asserts  the  disembarkation 
to  have  been  effected,  is  yet  an  object  of  affectionate  vene- 
ration to  every  true  son  of  New  England  ;  while  the  anni- 
versary is  still  kept  with  all  joyful  honour  under  the 
endearing  appellation  of  "  Forefathers*  Day.'' 

Hither  the  Mayflower  was  brought  across  the  bay  from 
Cape  Cod ;  and,  after  much  debate,  the  exact  site  of  the 
new  colony  determined  on  tKe  20th  of  December.  The 
first  necessary  work  was  to  disembark  their  goods  and  to 
provide  a  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  a  New-England 
winter.  By  putting  each  of  the  unmarried  men  with  some 
family  of  his  own  choice,  the  number  of  households  was 
reduced  to  nineteen  ;  and  as  many  plots  of  land  were  allotted 
in  a  straight  line,  then  and  since  known  as  Leyden  Street, 
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on  which  to  build  the  rude  timber  huts  for  which  alone 
their  poor  resources  suflBced.  Sorely  bested  as  they  at  this 
time  were  with  cold  and  disease,  which  rendered  it  impera- 
tively necessaiy  that  the  whole  community  should  be  housed 
as  soon  as  possible,  they  kept  the  Sabbath  with  as  resolute 
a  strictness  as  in  their  comfortable  English  homesteads; 
though  their  Puritan  breeding  no  less  shews  itself  in  the 
fact  that  on  Christmas-day  no  man  rested  from  his  labour. 
Yet  even  had  not  theological  prejudice  bidden  them  neglect 
that  holiday,  the  urgency  of  their  work  might  well  have 
spurred  them  on.  There  was  a  platform  to  be  built,  on 
which  to  work  their  ordnance ;  a  common  house  to  be 
roofed  in,  to  shelter  those  who  could  not  always  return  on 
board  the  Mayflower  ;  fresh  meat  to  be  procured,  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  ship's  provisions ;  heedful  watch  to  be 
kept  against  the  Indians.  And  what  discouragements  were 
those  under  which  this  work  was  done !  Unused  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  New-England  climate,  the  winter,  which 
really  appears  to  have  been  exceptionally  mild,  came  upon 
them  with  unexpected  severity ;  a  series  of  misfortunes 
had  delayed  their  arrival  in  America  till  long  after  the 
intended  season ;  rain  and  snow,  sleet  and  frost,  hindered 
their  work  for  days  together.  But  a  worse  trouble  than 
this  was  the  deadly  sickness  which  broke  out.  It  first 
shewed  itself  at  Cape  Cod,  where  the  emigrants,  already 
weakened  in  health  by  confinement  on  ship-board,  had  to 
wade  through  a  long  reach  of  shallow  water  to  get  to  the 
shore.  Eveiy  exploring  expedition  increased  the  mischief ; 
till  at  last  tKe  illness  assumed  the  magnitude  and  the  viru- 
lence of  an  epidemic.  Think  how  the  poor  wretches,  lying 
in  the  stifling  ship,  or  in  the  hardly  Toofed  cabins  among  t*he 
snow,  far  from  all  scientific  help,  destitute  of  every  comfort 
which  their  ^tate  required,  and  seeing  friends  and  kinsfolk 
carried  out  from  them  one  by  one, — ^think  how  they  must 
have  longed  for  the  return  of  warm  airs,  and  green  leaves 
upon  the  branches,  and  a  chance  of  life  even  in  this  rude 
country  which  they  had  gone  out  to  possess.  At  one  time 
during  this  terrible  Tfvdnter,  so  Bradford  reports,  there  were 
but  six  or  seven  persons  in  sufiicient  health  to  perform  the 
needful  service  to  the  dying  and  the  dead.  But  they — and 
he  includes  among  them  in  terms  of  special  commendation 
the  soldier  and  the  elder,  Miles  Standish  and  William  Brew- 
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eter — ^were  all  faithful  to  the  obligations  of  humanity,  and 
knew  neither  fear  nor  weariness  in  their  eager  devotion 
to  the  needs  of  their  brethren.  One  hundred  and  one  per- 
sons left  England  in  the  Mayflower ;  as  many  reached  the 
shores  of  America,  a  death  and  a  birth  having  taken  place 
upon  the  sea.  Of  these  died  in  December,  6 ;  in  January,  8 ; 
in  February,  17 ;  in  March,  13 ;  44  out  of  the  whole ;  21 
out  of  41  who  signed  the  first  compact  When,  at  the 
beginning  of  AprQ,  the  Mayflower  sails,  it  is  but  with  half 
her  ci'ew;  and  before  the  Fortune  arrives  in  November, 
Carver  and  five  more  of  his  comrades  are  added  to  the  list 
of  the  dead.  In  less  than  a  year's  time  half  the  little  band 
of  exiles  have  found  a  Promised  Land ;  better,  yet  other, 
than  that  they  looked  for.  But  the  rest — though  "truly, 
if  they  had  been  mindful  of  that  country  from  whence  they 
came  out,  they  might  have  had  opportunity  to  have  return- 
ed"— stood  manfully  to  their  enterprise  through  every  cir- 
cumstance of  discouragement  They  covered  over  the  graves 
of  their  friends  and  kinsfolk,  lest  perchance  the  Indians 
should  read  there  the  sad  story  of  their  weakness,  and  set 
themselves  to  hew  down  the  forest  and  to  till  the  soil  If 
it  were  tinily  the  Lord's  work  which  they  had  come  out  to 
these  savage  solitudes  to  do,  what  justification  for  flight  at 
the  first  approach  of  danger?  And  from  Leyden  came  to 
them  this  stem  consolation,  not  unbefitting  their  mood  and 
condition :  "  The  death  of  so  many,  our  dear  friends  and 
brethren— oh,  how  grievous  hath  it  been  to  you  to  bear, 
and  to  us  to  take  knowledge  of;  which,  if  it  could  be 
mended  with  lamenting,  could  not  sufficiently  be  bewailed ; 
but  we  must  go  unto  them,  and  they  shall  not  return  unto 
ua  ♦  *  *  In  a  battle  it  is  not  looked  for  but  that  divers 
should  die ;  it  is  thought  well  for  a  side  if  it  get  the  vic- 
tory, though  with  the  loss  of  divers,  if  not  too  many  or 
too  great  God,  I  hope,  hath  given  you  the  victory,  after 
many  difficulties,  for  yourselves  and  others,*' 

Before  winter  came,  the  sickness  had  passed  away ;  and 
the  fact  that  for  several  years  no  other  of  the  first  settlers 
died,  testifies  to  the  general  healthiness  of  the  climate. 
Bradford  was  unanimously  elected  Governor  in  Carvers 
plac^, — a  post  which  he  occupied  for  thirty-two  of  the  thirty- 
seven  succeeding  years  during  which  he  sur\dved.  But  the 
hardships  of  the  infant  colony  were  not  yet  overcome.    The 
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first  year,  six  acres  of  the  common  groundi  painfully  prepared 
for  the  seed  by  spade  labour,  were  sown  with  barley  and 
peas,  and  twenty  with  the  Indian  corn  which  had  been  so 
fortunately  found.  The  latter  harvest  was  the  most  abun- 
dant, and  seemed  to  promise  a  sufficient  sustenance  till 
autumn  came  round  again ;  fish  had  been  especially  plenti- 
ful ;  and  wild-fowl  and  venison  were  constantly  brought  iiL 
But  the  arrival  of  thirty-six  fresh  settlers  in  the  Fortune, 
which  put  into  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  November,  made 
an  unexpected  demand  upon  the  scanty  store  of  provision, 
and  the  summer  of  1622  was  a  season  of  privation.  In 
May,  the  colony  was  without  bread ;  wild-fowl  were  out  of 
season;  the  settlers  had  no  sufficient  fishing  tackle;  and 
their  only  subsistence  was  the  clams  and  other  shell-fish 
with  which  the  beach  happily  abounded.  By  help  of  sup- 
plies from  one  quarter  or  another,  the  summer  wore  away 
without  disaster ;  but  for  want  of  sufficient  tillage,  caused 
by  their  physical  weakness,  the  sixty  acres  whifih  tliey  had 
sown  produced  but  a  scanty  crop,  a  part  even  of  which  was 
stolen  by  a  rabble  of  settlers  who  had  fixed  themselves 
hard  by,  to  the  great  scandal  and  annoyance  of  the  grave 
Plymouth  men.  In  April,  1623,  the  colony  was  absolutely 
without  corn,  except  such  as  was  reserved  for  seed ;  and  a 
terrible  droughty  which  lasted  for  six  weeks,  seemed  to 
destroy  aU  future  expectation  of  harvest,  till,  after  a  special 
day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  fell  a  plentiful  rain,  which 
revived  their  downcast  spirits.  Still,  till  August  came,  there 
was  no  resource  but  the  clam-banks ;  for  which  Brewster, 
living  for  months  on  this  scanty  fare,  could  yet  give  thanks 
that  "he  could  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas  and  of 
the  treasures  hid  in  the  sand."  Tradition  asserts  that  at 
this  time  the  emigrants  were  once  reduced  to  a  single  pint 
of  corn,  which,  being  divided,  gave  to  each  person  five  ker- 
nels, to  be  parched  and  eaten.  Said  Grovernor  Bradford  of 
the  new-comers  in  the  ship  Ann,  which  arrived  in  July  of 
this  year,  "  The  best  dish  we  could  present  them  with  is  a 
lobster  or  piece  of  fish,  without  bread  or  anything  else  but  a 
cup  of  fair  spring  water ;  and  the  long  continuance  of  this 
diet,  with  our  labours  abroad,  hath  somewhat  abated  the 
freshness  of  our  complexions ;  but  God  gives  us  health." 
The  worst,  however,  was  now  passed.  The  settlers,  in  con- 
travention, it  must  be  owned,  of  the  original  agreement  with 
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the  adventuierd,  had  adopted  the  system  of  giving  each 
family  a  piece  of  land  to  tUl  for  its  own  use,  and  the  plenti- 
ful harvest  testified  to  the  increased  energy  of  their  agricul- 
ture. This  year,  too,  Winslow,  who  had  gone  to  England  to 
sue  for  assistance,  returned,  bringing  with  him  three  heifers 
and  a  bull,  the  first  cattle  which  the  colony  possessed.  By 
and  by  we  hear  of  Plymouth  as  of  a  place  containing  "  about 
180  persons,  some  cattle  and  goats,  but  many  swine  and 
poultry,  thirty-two  dwelling-houses,  and  the  town  impaled 
about  half-a-mile  in  compass."  But  the  adventurers,  dis- 
cerning through  the  mist  of  their  own  commercial  greed, 
the  grandeur  of  the  enterprize  in  which  they  were  the  un- 
conscious partners,  might  well  write  from  home  to  those 
who  endured  such  hardships  without  a  murmur  or  an  attempt 
at  escape — "  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you  that  you  have 
been  instruments  to  break  the  ice  for  others  who  come  after 
with  less  difficulty  ;  the  honour  shall  be  yours  to  the  world's 
end ;  we  bear  you  always  in  our  breasts,  and  our  hearty 
affection  is  towards  you  all,  as  are  the  hearts  of  hundreds 
moi'e  who  never  saw  your  faces,  who  doubtless  pmy  for 
your  safety  as  their  own,  that  the  same  God  which  hath  so 
marvellously  preserved  you  from  seas,  foes  and  famine,  will 
still  preser\'e  you  from  all  future  dangers,  and  make  you 
honourable  among  men  and  glorious  in  bliss  at  the  last 
day." 

Jnto  any  further  details  of  the  early  history  of  Plymouth 
this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  The  little  colony,  living  in 
the  midst  of  savage  tribes,  which,  had  they  put  forth  their 
strength,  must  have  crushed  it  by  force  of  numbers,  relied, 
not  without  success,  on  justice  and  courtesy,  tempered  by 
an  opportune  display  of  vigour  in  face  of  meditated  treach- 
ery. A  more  vexatious  annoyance,  if  not  a  greater  danger, 
was  occasioned  by  the  settlement  at  various  points  of  the 
coast  of  roving  bands  of  Englishmen,  who  scandalized  the 
Plymouth  men  by  their  excesses  when  they  were  supplied 
with  food  and  drink,  were  an  ungracious  burden  upon  their 
charity  when  they  had  none,  and  at  all  times  did  what 
injujy  and  insult  could  do  to  draw  down  an  indiscriminate 
Indian  vengeance  upon  all  European  heads.  Tlien  there 
were  long  negociations  in  England  about  their  patent,  which 
was  again  and  again  renewed  as  different  factions  bore  sway 
at  home, — a  tale  than  which  few  could  be  more  difficult  to 
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tell  or  more  tedious  to  read.  For  a  long  time  the  colony 
was  without  any  other  minister  than  Brewster,  who,  how- 
ever, says  his  friend  and  comrade  Bradford,  "  taught  twice 
every  Sabbath,  and  that  both  powerfully  and  profitably,  to 
the  great  contentment  of  the  hearers  and  their  comfortable 
edification.  Yea,  many  were  brought  to  God  by  his  minis- 
try. He  did  more  in  their  behalf  in  a  year,  than  many  that 
have  their  hundreds  a  yetir  do  in  all  their  lives."  Eobinson, 
who  died  in  1625,  never  joined  the  church  at  Plymouth ; 
but  the  remnant  of  i;he  Ley  den  people,  first  in  1629  and 
again  in  1630,  came  out,  though  at  a  charge  to  the  settlers 
of  r^550  for  their  outfit  and  transport,  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  till  the  next  harvest  but  one, — 
"  a  rare  example,"  writes  Bradford,  "  of  brotherly  love  and 
Christian  care  in  performing  their  promises  and  covenants 
to  their  brethren," — which,  nevertheless,  had  its  probable 
reward  in  the  strength  thus  added  to  the  grave  and  religious 
element  of  the  community.  Though  Brewster's  life  and 
labours  were  prolonged  till  1644,  the  church,  after  many 
unhappy  experiments,  found  in  1629  their  first  settled  min- 
ister in  a  Mr.  Ealph  Smith,  who  exercised  his  oflSce  for 
seven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  many  learned  and  pain- 
ful divines.  With  the  death  of  Winslow  in  1655,  of  Stan- 
dish  in  1656,  and  of  Bradford  in  1657,  the  first  generation 
of  the  founders  of  Plymouth  may  be  held  to  have  had  its 
natural  termination.  In  1643,  the  colony  entered  into  a 
fedei'al  union  with  the  three  other  communities  of  New 
England,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Newhaven;  in 
1692,  the  line  of  Governors,  which  began  with  Carver  and 
Bradford,  came  to  an  end,  on  the  absorption  of  Plymouth, 
under  a  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  into  the  new  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Let  us  endeavour,  before  we  finally  leave  the  little  settle- 
ment in  order  that  we  may  very  briefly  dwell  upon  the 
larger  results  of  the  enterprize,  to  call  up  before  our  ima- 
ginations the  outer  aspect  of  the  men  and  the  scene.  In 
December,  1621,  about  the  end  of  the  first  year  at  Plymouth, 
a  sermon,  which  a  happy  chance  has  preserved  to  our  own 
day,  was  preached  to  the  emigrants.  The  preacher  was  that 
Eobert  Cushman  who  had  negociated  the  terms  of  the  first 
patent,  who,  with  twenty-five  others,  had  been  left  behind 
by  the  failure  of  the  Speedwell,  and  who  had  just  arrived 
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in  the  Fortune.  If  tradition  is  to  be  trusted,  the  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  common  house  of  the  plantation,  a  rude 
log-hut  somewhat  larger  than  the  private  dwellings  of  the 
settlers.  His  hearers,  even  were  the  whole  colony  gathered 
together,  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  eighty-five  in 
number ;  above  thirty  of  whom  had  newly  come  with  him- 
self, expecting  to  find  some  rough  yet  comfortable  homestead, 
furnished  with  needful  provision,  and  who  were  suddenl^ 
made  aware  that  they  were  themselves  a  forlorn  hope,  strug* 
gling  for  life  with  pestilence  and  famina  In  front  stretched 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  bay,  sheltered  from  vexing  winds  by 
island  and  natural  piers  of  sand ;  but  beyond,  the  Atlantic 
waves  rose  and  fell  angrily;  while,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  a  dim  white  line  shewed  the  roadstead  of  Cape  Cod, 
in  which  the  Mayflower  had  found  her  first  refuge.  Behind 
was  the  hill,  soon  to  be  crowned  by  the  needful  fort ;  since 
that  time  the  burying-place  of  these  Pilgrims'  sons  and  their 
sons'  sons ;  farther  inland  still,  the  deep  forest,  clothing  the 
sides  and  rising  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range  which 
closes  the  view.  And  hard  by  the  shore,  overhanging  the 
rock  on  which  the  Pilgrims'  feet  had  first  rested,  lay  the 
low  ridge,  unmarked  by  any  memorial,  yet,  doubt  it  not^ 
with  its  every  blade  of  grass  accurately  registered  in  the 
remembrance  of  love, — ^the  ridge  where  they  slept  whose 
pilgrimage  had  soon  led  them  to  a  better  country,  even  a 
heavenly.  Is  the  scene  hard  to  recall?  A  company  of 
grave  men,  graver  even  than  their  wont>  whether  their 
mind  dwell  in  retrospect  or  in  forethought— corsleted  per- 
haps, and  with  weapons  near,  in  case  of  some  sudden  in- 
cursion of  a  savage  foe,  yet  all  intent  upon  the  preacher's 
strong  exhortation ; — of  toilwom  women,  hardly  rising,  it 
may  be,  to  the  height  of  so  stern  an  enthusiasm,  and  with 
minds  often  wandering  to  the  pestilence  which  might  any 
day  break  out  again,  or  the  poor  store  of  com  on  which  their 
little  ones  were  to  be  fed  the  winter  through.  One  cannot 
but  wonder  whether,  as  Brewster  listened,  hia  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  time  when  he  rode  in  the  train  of  an  ambassa- 
dor and  was  trusted  with  the  secrets  of  princes ;  whether 
Bradford  remembered  the  church  at  Babworth,  and  the  old 
manor-house  of  Scrooby,  and  the  lingering  walk  through 
the  meadows,  in  which  he  first  laid  hold  on  the  truths  which 
were  now  his  strength  and  his  life ;  whether  Standisl^  loyal 
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to  his  Leyden  friends,  and  honouring  the  ficiy  zeal  which 
yet  he  did  not  quite  undeistand,  may  not  have  suffered  his 
martial  thoughts  to  lead  him  to  the  hill  where  the  ordnance 
was  in  its  place,  and  thence  to  many  a  stricken  field  and 
stout  leaguer  beyond  the  sea,  in  which  he  had  himself  borne 
a  manful  part  To  all,  be  sure,  there  was  compensation  for 
much  hardship  in  the  thought,  that  the  psalm,  however  i*ude 
and  halting  its  music,  was  raised  within  hearing  of  neither 
traitor  nor  spy, — ^that  the  prayer,  if  uttered  beneath  an  un- 
consecrated  roof,  was  no  compelled  form  of  words,  but  the 
simple,  direct  message  of  the  heart  to  God.  And  then  the 
sermon : 

"  Now,  brethren,  I  pray  you,  remember  yourselves,  and  know 
that  you  are  not  in  a  retired,  monastical  course,  but  have  given 
your  names  and  promises  one  to  another,  and  oovMianted  here  to 
eleave  together  in  the  service  of  God  and  the  King.  What  then 
must  you  do  1  May  you  live  as  retired  hermits,  and  look  after 
nobody  ?  Nay,  you  must  seek  still  the  wealth  of  one  another, 
and  inquire,  as  David,  How  liveth  such  a  man  ?  How  is  he 
clad?  How  is  he  fed?  He  is  my  brother,  my  associate;  we 
ventured  our  lives  together  here,  and  had  a  hard  brunt  of  it,  and 
we  are  in  league  together.  Is  his  labour  harder  than  mine? 
Surely  I  will  ease  him.  Hath  he  no  bed  to  lie  on  ?  Why,  I 
have  two ;  Fll  lend  him  one.  Hath  he  no  apparel  ?  Why,  I 
have  two  suits  ;  TU  give  him  one  of  them.  Eats  he  coarse  fare 
— ^bread  and  water — and  I  have  better  ?  Why,  surely  we  will 
part  stakes.  He  is  as  good  a  man  as  I,  and  we  are  bound  each 
to  other ;  so  that  his  wants  must  be  my  wants,  his  sorrows  my 
sorrows,  his  sickness  my  sickness,  his  welfare  my  welfare,  for  I 
am  as  he  is.  And  such  a  sweet  sympathy  were  excellent,  com- 
fortable, yea,  heavenly — and  is  the  only  maker  and  oonserver  of 
churches  and  commonwealths ;  and  when  this  is  wanting,  ruin 
comes  on  quickly." 

Surely  a  stem  smile  must  have  gleamed  over  Bradford's 
face  as,  hearing  this,  he  thought  of  the  ''  six  or  seven  sound 
men"  who  a  few  months  before  had  boldly  stood  between 
the  little  commonwealth  and  destruction,  and  who,  if  God 
spared  them,  would  yet  do  some  great  thing  for  Him. 

How  vessel  after  vessel  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  May- 
flower— how  goodlier  towns  than  Plymouth  were  quickly 
built  and  richer  fields  subjected  to  the  plough — how,  one 
by  one,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Bhode  Island,  New 
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Hampsbire,  Vennont,  consolidated  themselves  into  distinct 
commonwealths,  and  all,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  received 
and  retained  the  Puritan  impress — ^is  not  for  us  to  tell  now. 
Yet,  as  the  Puritan  Fathers,  the  story  of  whose  exile  we 
have  narrated,  are  commonly  accepted  as  the  type  of  the 
original  settlers  of  New  England,  our  readers  may  justly 
ask  of  us  some  brief,  though  necessarily  imperfect,  estimate 
of  this  element  of  American  life.  And  we  may  note,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Puritanism  of  New  is  the  Puritanism 
of  Old  England,  suffered  to  develop  itself  under  no  condi- 
tions of  restraint^  but  such  as  naturally  arose  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  an  unsettled  and  half-savage  country.  For 
Puritanism  at  home  grew  up  under  the  pressure  of  pany 
hostile  forces,  by  the  law  of  reaction  firom  wliich,  it  was  in 
part  moulded :  who  can  doubt  that  the  Book  of  Sports  ex- 
tinguished its  last  gleam  of  joyousness,  that  the  ritualism 
of  Laud  helped  to  make  more  severe  the  simplicity  of  its 
worship?  Even  in  its  triumphant  days  half  the  nation 
murmured  against  it  in  their  hearts ;  in  every  parish  the 
godly  preacher  had  his  thorn  in  the  flesh  in  the  squire  who 
would  not  be  dissuaded  from  keeping  Christmas-day  with 
plum-porridge,  or  the  light-heeled  lads  who  persisted  in 
rearing  the  May-pola  But  in  New  England  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  principle  were  freely  developed  and 
grew  to  their  natural  result  The  unfertile  soil,  the  incle- 
ment sky,  the  perils  of  life  amid  warlike  and  treacherous 
savages,  drew  out  and  fostered  the  settlers'  sturdy  virtues. 
When  the  link  which  bound  them  to  the  venerable  churches 
and  stately  cathedrals  of  their  home  was  once  snapped,  they 
learned  to  love  as  well  as  to  approve  the  rude  meeting- 
houses of  heaped-up  logs  and  the  rough  music  of  their  own 
untaught  voices.  As  year  by  year  the  number  of  those  who 
had  been  born  upon  New-England  soil,  and  had  no  other 
memories  than  it  could  give,  increased,  the  distinctive  Puri- 
tanism of  the  people  hardened  and  narrowed  No  church 
puts  forth  its  noblest  strength  in  its  moment  of  triumph  ; 
the  time  at  which  the  heatben  chiefly  noted  the  virtues  of 
the  primitive  Christians  was  their  time  of  persecution.  If 
we  turn  to  the  rock  upon  the  Plymouth  beach  to  call  up 
our  loftiest  memories  of  Puritan  courage  and  patience,  we 
must  go  to  Boston  and  to  Salem  to  learn  how  Puritan  in- 
tolerance can  erect  the  whipping-post  and  the  gallows — how 
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Puritan  superstition  can  be  maddened  into  an  agony  of  cruel 
cowardice. 

The  founders  of  New  England  were  at  least  true  to  the 
political  lessons  which  had  been  inculcated  upon  them  at 
homa  From  the  very  first,  their  communities  ei\joyed  a 
measure  of  self-government  which  James  or  Charles  would 
have  hastened  to  crush,  had  the  opportunity  or  the  means 
been  given  to  either.  From  year  to  year  they  elected  their 
own  governors  and  legislators.  They  divided  the  whole 
country  into  little  municipalities,  which  claimed  the  right  of 
self-rule  and  self-taxation.  While  diplomatists  and  courtiers 
at  home  were  intriguing  as  to  the  terms  of  this  patent  or 
the  limits  of  that  grant,  the  emigrants,  protected  by  the 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  managed  their  own  affairs,  and 
moulded  their  social  life  into  what  form  they  would.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  the  restrictions  which  were  at  first 
imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  in  the 
several  States  of  New  England,  have  been  swept  away  by 
the  levelling  tide  of  American  democracy ;  in  the  founda- 
tions of  its  polity,  the  Massachusetts  of  George  Washington 
was  the  Massachusetts  of  Endicott  and  Winthrop.  And 
New  England  is  Puritan  stUl  in  the  spontaneous  liberality 
of  its  provision  for  religion  and  sound  learning.  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  had  grasped  the  essentially  Protestant  idea,  that 
an  untaught  cannot  be  a  tnily  religious  people.  Nor  is 
there  anything  finer  in  the  history  of  any  infant  common- 
wealth, than  the  act  of  Massachusetts  in  setting  aside,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  its  existence  as  a  chartered  colony,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  whole  of  one  year's  taxes  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  university. 

But  social  life  in  New  England  was  leavened  through 
and  through  by  the  peculiar  Puritan  theory  of  the  relation 
between  the  State  and  the  Church.  For,  in  opposition  to 
the  common  hypothesis  that  the  Church  is  really  co-exten- 
sive with  the  State,  how  wide  soever  the  latter  may  be, 
they  asserted  that  the  true  Christian  State  ought  not  to  be 
wider  than  the  Church,  however  narrow  its  limits.  We 
find,  In  fact,  that  a  condition  of  citizenship  laid  down  in 
many  of  the  earlier  public  documents  of  these  colonies  is, 
that  the  intending  citizen  shall  be  a  true  Christian  man. 
A  noble  theory,  penetrated  and  vivified  by  the  deepest  reli- 
gious earnestness ;  a  theory  which  raises  their  attempt  to 
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found  a  city  of  Ood  to  a  far  higher  level  than  any  merely 
political  efforts  of  colonization ;  yet  tainted  with  this  fatal 
practical  error,  that  the  worth  of  a  man's  religion  cannot  be 
surely  tested  by  any  outward  signs,  and  that  only  Grod 
Himself  knows  who  are  truly  His.  So,  resolved  not  only 
to  found,  but  to  govern  the  State  in  accordance  vrith  this 
idea — and  taking  pattern,  not  unnaturally,  by  the  Mosaic 
legislation — ^the  Puritan  lawgivers  lost  sight  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  crimes  and  sins,  and  included  in  the  same 
enactments  offences  against  society  and  breaches  of  the 
moral  law.  The  civil  magistrate  was  held  to  occupy  the 
place  of  a  father,  whose  duty  it  is  to  check,  to  rebuke,  to 
punish  all  the  evil  passions  of  his  children,  whether  or  not 
they  issue  in  action  directly  harmful  to  others.  And  there 
is  ample  proof  of  the  necessary  gloom  and  sourness  of  life 
under  such  an  administration  of  justice  as  this ;  how  youth 
lost  the  fragrance  of  its  unconscious  joyousness,  and  age 
the  finer  graces  of  cheerful  courtesy ;  how  vice  often  hid 
itself  beneath  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  features  of 
goodness  grew  fixed  in  the  mask  of  spiritual  pride ;  yet, 
moreover,  how  gross  sins  were  effectually  discouraged,  and 
idleness  was  shamed  into  decent  industry,  and  a  grave  reli* 
gious  earnestness  settled  upon  the  hearts  and  faces  of  the 
people.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  so-called  "  Blue 
Laws  of  Connecticut,"  by  which  a  mother  who  kissed  her 
child  on  Sunday  was  declared  to  have  broken  the  sabbath 
and  to  have  subjected  hei-self  to  necessary  punishment,  are 
a  book-maker's  figment  But  the  following  extracts,  culled 
from  the  annals  of  Plymouth,  are,  in  the  utter  misappre- 
hension which  they  shew  of  the  true  function  of  legislation, 
unspeakably  grotesque  and  yet  sad :  "  Francis  Sprague,  for 
drinking  over-much,  fined  10«.  Francis  Billingham  and  John 
Phillips,  for  smoking  tobacco  on  the  highway,  12«.  each. 
Stephen  Hopkins,  presented  for  selling  beer  at  two-pence 
per  quart  which  was  worth  but  one  penny.  John  Barnes, 
for  sabbath-breaking,  was  fined  30^.,  and  set  one  hour  in 
the  stocka  Thomas  Clarke,  for  selling  a  pair  of  boots  and 
spurs  for  15a  which  cost  him  but  10a,  fined  30&  William 
Adey,  for  working  on  Sunday,  was  severely  whipped  at  the 
post"  Ladies  who  have  used  their  tongues  a  little  too  freely 
are  put  in  the  stocks,  with  a  label  af&xed  to  them  declaring 
the  offence ;  card-players  are  fiued  50a  ;  a  single  absence 
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from  public  worship  costs  l(k. ;  all  who  deny  that  the  Scrip* 
tures  are  a  rule  of  life  are  to  soffer  corporal  punishments 
And  so  we  might  go  on»  through  innumerable  items  more, 
shewing  how,  in  the  interests  of  public  morality,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  life  unbearable ;  how  good  men,  with  good 
intentions,  can  degrade  Heligion  by  transforming  her  into 
an  inquisitor  and  a  spy. 

To  the  same  theory  we  must  charge  the  offences  which 
New  England  has  committed  in  the  name  of  religion  against 
religious  liberty.  If  the  Church  is  to  be  the  State,  the  limits 
of  the  Church  must  be  defined.  But  to  define  them  is  of 
no  practical  use,  except  there  be  a  power  of  shutting  out 
the  wilful  intruder ;  the  secular  arm  is  straightway  invoked 
against  the  heathen  and  the  heretic,  and  persecution  is  jus- 
tified by  the  simplest  of  syllogisms.  To  those  who  have 
traced,  as  we  have,  the  founders  of  New  England  from  the 
English  home,,  which  they  so  nobly  left  for  conscience' sake, 
to  their  willing  exile  in  Holland,  and  then  to  these  inhos* 
pitable  shores — ^whose  hearts  have  answered  to  their  reso- 
lute defiance  of  spiritual  tyranny,  and  throbbed  the  faster 
for  their  lavish  self-sacrifice  for  freedom  to  worship  God  in 
their  own  way  —  it  is  woful,  indeed,  to  read  of  Baptists 
whipped  and  banished,  of  Quakers  mutilated  and  put  to 
death,  in  free  Massachusetts.  Why  should  Higginson's  and 
Brewster's  glory  be  these  poor  wretches'  crime  ?  And  yet 
it  is  but  the  old  story,  that  men  need  frequent  lessons  of  per- 
secution ere  they  can  learn,  not  only  its  pain,  but  its  wicked- 
ness, and  that  toleration  is  the  fruit,  not  merely  of  one,  but 
of  many  tribulations.  New  England,  left  to  itself,  and  pass- 
ing through  no  such  agonies  of  alternate  triumph  and  defeat 
as  were  the  lot  of  every  religious  party  in  England  between 
1625  and  1689,  learned  the  lesson  very  slowly.  Eor  it  was 
in  the  year  1691  that  that  strange  madness  seized  upon  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  which  bade  them  believe  in  the 
ubiquitous  presence  of  evil  spirits  in  the  land ;  which,  filling 
every  heart  with  superstitious  horror,  divided  towns  and 
villages  and  families  against  themselves,  each  man  suspect- 
ing his  neighbour  of  secret  league  with  the  powers  of 
darkness ;  which  seized  in  equal  intensity  upon  the  judge, 
the  divine,  the  scholar,  and  the  rudest  tiller  of  the  soil ; 
which  hurried  out  of  life  twenty  miserable  creatures,  and 
fastened  the  guilt  of  peijury  and  murder  upon  innumerable 
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more  who  had  bome  false  witness  against  them ;  and  which 
at  last  departed  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  yielding  to  pas* 
sionate  shame  and  repentance.  Yet,  if  New  England  has 
learned  the  lesson  of  perfect  religious  liberty  slowly,  we 
must  own  that  in  these  later  years  she  has  mastered  it 
thoroughly.  And  to  Rhode  Island  belongs  the  singular 
honour  of  never  having  enacted  a  persecuting  law,  nor 
committed  an  offence  against  the  largest  toleration. 

We  may  figure  to  ourselves  life  in  New  England  from  the 
middle  of  the  17th  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  as 
grave  and  quiet,  perhaps  almost  sombre, — as  if  men  had  too 
close  a  vision  of  the  realities  of  a  world  to  come,  to  deal 
with  the  concerns  of  this  in  any  but  a  spirit  of  severe  duti- 
fulness.  In  the  first  part  of  this  period,  the  figures  upon  the 
scene  which  chiefly  attract  our  notice  have  an  air  of  high- 
strung  resolve  about  them,  the  result  of  their  English  trials 
and  struggles ;  and  there  is  such  unconscious  heroism  in 
their  port  as  becomes  the  founders  of  a  great  nation.  Little 
by  little  this  weara  away,  to  give  place  to  a  seriousness 
which  sits  not  ungracefully  upon  men  who  are  daily  engaged 
in  the  work  of  clearing  the  wilderness,  and  drawing  its 
hidden  wealth  from  a  cold  and  stormy  sea,  and  planting 
Christian  cities  upon  a  heathen  shore,  and  building  up  a 
church  and  a  commonwealth  not  undeserving  the  Divine 
favour.  They  are  not  without  their  contentions :  now,  each 
with  the  other ;  now,  with  rulers  at  home  ;  now,  with  the 
Governors  sent  out  from  England  to  tame  their  unruly  inde- 
pendence, and,  if  it  may  be,  to  curtail  their  franchises  ;  but 
they  cling  firmly  to  their  municipal  and  provincial  righta, 
and  effectually  preserve  the  power  of  self-government  Their 
cities  are  but  so  many  streets  of  rude  log-houses ;.  their 
churches  a  little  larger  and  more  carefully  built  than  their 
barns  ;  but  like  many  whom  a  sense  of  religious  duty  shuts 
out  from  some  of  the  refinements  and  nearly  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  life,  they  are  "  diligent  in  business,**  and  the  solid 
comfort  of  their  homes  bears  witness  that  their  ships  are 
upon-  every  sea.  But  when  the  hour  of  public  worship 
comes,  the  humble  meeting-house  is  crowded  in  every  part ; 
the  painful  preacher  speaks  to  upturned  faces  and  under- 
standing minds  ;  and  the  things  pf  which  he  discourses  are 
not  merely  matters  of  one  day's  intellectual  exercise,  but 
of  the  week's  careful  meditatioa  Now  and  then  arises  some 
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servant  of  the  church  who,  with  bolder  self-denial  than  his 
fellows,  ventures  into  the  woods  which  still  close  the  little 
plantations  round,  and  returns  with  strange  t&les  of  the 
Indian's  willingness  to  serve  the  Christians  God ;  o.ftener 
the  pride  of  race  silently  asseiiis  its  strength,  and  the  un- 
happy tribes  are  slowly  pushed  back,  till,  rising  in  revolt 
to  recover  their  lost  hunting-grounds,  justice  is  forgotten  in 
the  excitement  of  revenge,  and  they  are  borne  down  by  the 
arm  of  civilized  warfara  Still  the  inevitable  axe  cuts  its 
path  through  the  forest,  and  prepares  a  way  for  the  plough ; 
still  the  cottage  rises  by  the  brook,  from  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  wigwam  once  drew  water ;  still  the  com  is  bidden 
to  grow  where  the  deer  browsed,  and  the  wild  turkey  was 
flushed  in  the  underwood.  The  towns  by  the  coast  gather 
strength,  and  put  on  a  homely  beauty ;  the  harbours  are 
filled  with  more  abundant  masts ;  men  strike  deep  the  roots 
of  their  affections  into  a  land  than  which  they  and  their 
fathers  and  their  fathers'  fathers  have  known  no  other ;  till 
at  last,  upon  the  bare  anticipation  of  tyranny,  the  old  Puri- 
tan spirit  wakes  once  more,  and  those  who  have  proved, 
during  a  dependent  existence  of  1 50  years,  that  they  de- 
sen^'ed  independence,  stretch  forth  their  hands  in  God*« 
name,  and  take  it 

And  now,  what  is  to  be  the  final  issue  in  the  affairs  of  men 
of  the  Mayflower's  voyage,  none  can  tell,  so  vast  are  the 
interests,  so  noble  the  hopes,  which  have  become  involved 
with  it.  A  continent  almost  immeasurable  in  extent,  rich 
in  all  the  possibilities  of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth, 
and  ofiering  abundant  sustenance  to  millions  of  fugitives 
from  the  over-crowded  East,  and  millions  more  of  their  de- 
scendants, is  being  claimed  by  man  with  unexampled  rapid- 
ity. And  though  its  settlers  are  of  mixed  race  and  varied 
language,  the  regal  nationality,  that  which  subdues  the  rest 
to  its  own  likeness,  and  imposes  upon  them  its  speech,  and 
teaches  them  to  live  under  its  institutions,  is  still  the  En- 
glish. But  the  English  of  what  type  ?  Let  the  answer  to 
this  question  be  sought  not  only  in  the  political  institutions 
of  the  United  States,  which  are  universally  framed  upon  the 
New-England  model,— in  their  literature,  which  draws  aU 
its  force  and  freshness  from  northern  founts  of  inspiration, — 
in  their  power  of  expansion,  which  is  exerted  from  a  northern 
centre, — but  in  that  terrible  clash  of  civil  contention,  which 
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was  in  its  essence  a  struggle  for  viotory  between  the  spirit 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  spirit  of  Carolina,  aud  which  has 
ended  in  making  the  former  predominant  in  the  future  deve- 
lopment of  the  American  nationality.  It  is  now  settled, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  further  disturbance,  that  over  the 
whole  of  this  new  sphere  of  human  activity,  so  vast  as  to 
involve  no  small  part  of  the  destiny  of  the  race,  the  princi- 
ples of  self-government,  of  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the 
law,  of  free  thought,  free  speech  and  free  worship,  are  to 
prevail,  and  that  whatever  a  people  can  do  in  the  direction 
of  self-development  shall  be  fearlessly  attempted.  Nor 
whatever  be  the  hindrances  &t)m  without  or  the  weaknesses 
within  which  for  a  time  may  seem  to  retard  the  progress  of 
this  great  experiment^  can  any  who  believe  in  the  gradual 
education  of  humanity  by  the  hand  of  God  doubt  of  its  final 
success.  And  comparing  even  the  America  of  to-day,  with 
its  mixed  accomplishment  and  shortcoming — ^much  more 
the  America  of  the  future,  towards  which  every  lover  of  his 
race  looks  with  the  noblest  hope — ^with  the  little  company 
of  separatists  at  Scrooby  or  the  sorely  discouraged  church 
of  Leyden,  what  better  proof  can  there  be  of  the  worldwide 
value  of  even  the  obscurest  faithfulness,  of  the  indestructible 
vitality  of  all  work  truly  done  for  God  ? 

Charles  Beard. 


Ill— THE  GOSPEL  OF  MARK 

I.  Notices  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  attributed. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Mark  to  whom  the  second  Gospel 
is  commonly  assigned,  is  the  same  who  is  also  called  John 
(Acts  xiii.  5,  13)  and  John  Mark  (Acts  xii  12,  25,  xv.  87). 
If  so,  he  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  the  son  of  Maiy,  and  a 
decided  friend  of  the  Christians  there.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  he  is  styled  the  cousin  of  Barnabas ;  whence 
it  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  and  the  priestly  Una  He  accompanied  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas on  their  first  missionary  journey,  leaving  them  at 
Perga,  in  Paraphylia,  and  returning  to  Jerusalem.  While 
Paul  was  on  his  second  missionary  tour,  Mark  accompanied 
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Barnabas  to  Cyprus.  But  though  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
had  been  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  refused  to  have 
him  for  an  associate  on  his  second  journey,  they  were  after* 
wards  reconciled ;  for  when  Paul  was  prisoner  at  Rome,  he 
writes  to  Timothy  to  bring  Mark  with  him,  expressing  his 
confidence  in  him.  Hence  he  is  styled  the  fdlow-worker 
of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  (Coioss.  iv.  11).  Nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  the  traditional 
accounts  of  early  ecclesiastical  writers  cannot  be  relied  on. 
Eusebius  says  he  was  with  the  apostle  Peter  in  £om& 
After  Peter's  death  he  went  to  I^pt,  founded  several 
churches  there,  especially  at  Alexandria,  and,  according  to 
Jerome,  died  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  A.D.  61. 

If  the  Mark  mentioned  in  1  Peter  v.  13  be  identical  with 
John  Mark,  we  have  a  plain  intimation  of  the  friendship 
existing  between  him  and  the  apostle  Peter.  In  that  case, 
Mark  was  converted  by  the  latter,  and  was  with  him  in 
Babylon  when  the  first  Epistle  was  written.  But  some,  with 
Bengel,  take  son  in  the  passage  literally,  and  the  epithet 
ffvyiKXexri^  as  denoting  Peter's  wife.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  son  means  spiritual  son;  though  we  must 
allow  that  rcjcvov,  not  vloc,  is  the  usual  term  for  convert  in 
St  Paul's  writings ;  and  that  avyeKXiKri^  refers  to  the  church 
at  Babylon,  rather  than  Peter's  wife.  No  example  of  a 
salutation  from  the  writer's  wife  occurs  in  any  Epistle; 
whereas  salutations  are  sent  from  churches. 

At  what  time  Mark  attached  himself  permanently  to  Peter 
cannot  be  ascertained.  It  was  after  Paul's  second  missionary 
journey.  The  New  Testament  furnishes  little  information 
on  the  point.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  hardly  inti- 
mated, although  it  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  fhere. 
But  tradition  often  alludes  to  the  association  of  the  two, 
furnishing  distinct  and  unequivocal  notices  of  companion- 
ship between  them  which  could  hardly  have  originated  in 
1  Peter  v.  13,  or  have  been  derived  from  Acts  xii  12. 

The  tradition  respecting  Mark's  close  coimection  with 
Peter  is  embodied  in  the  following  passages : 

Papias,  or  John  the  presbyter  according  to  the  relation 
of'  Papias,  says :  *'  Mark,  being  the  interpreter  of  Peter, 
wrote  exactly  whatever  he  remembered;  but  he  did  not 
write  in  order  the  things  which  were  spoken  or  done  by 
Christ    For  he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  the 
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Lord ;  but  afterwards,  as  I  said,  followed  Peter,  who  made 
his  discourses  to  suit  what  was  required,  without  the  view 
of  giving  a  connected  digest  of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord. 
Mark  therefore  committed  no  mistake  when  he  wrote  down 
circumstances  as  he  recollected  them.  For  he  was  very 
careful  of  one  thing,  to  omit  nothing  of  what  he  heard,  and 
to  say  nothing  false  in  what  he  related  Thus  Papias  writes 
of  Mark."* 

Irenseus  says :  "  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  while  Peter  and 
Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome  and  founding  a  church  there. 
And  after  their  decease,  Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter 
of  Peter,  delivered  to  us  in  writing  the  things  that  had  been 
preached  by  Peter."-f- 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  inEusebius,  states :  "  In  the  same 
books  Clement  has  given  a  tradition  concerning  the  order 
of  the  Gospels  which  he  had  received  from  presbyters  of 
old,  and  which  is  to  this  effect :  he  .says  that  the  Gospels 
containing  the  genealogies  were  written  first ;  that  the  occa- 
sion of  writing  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  was  this ; 
Peter  having  publicly  preached  the  word  at  Itome,  and 
having  spoken  the  gospel  by  the  spirit,  many  present  ex- 
horted Mark  to  write  the  things  which  had  been  spoken, 
since  he  had  long  accompanied  Peter  and  remembered  what 
he  had  said  ;  and  that  when  he  had  composed  the  Gospel, 
he  delivered  it  to  them  who  had  asked  it  of  him.  Which, 
when  Peter  knew,  he  neither  forbad  nor  encouraged  it."  J 

TertuUian  affirms  that  "  the  Gospel  published  by  Mark 
may  be  called  Peter's,  whose  interpreter  Mark  was  ;"§  and 
Origen  states  that  "Mark  wrote  it  as  Peter  directed  him."|| 

Eusebius  speaks  at  length  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Gospel,  saying  that  Peter's  hearers  prevailed  upon  Mark, 
Peter's  follower,  to  write  down  the  oral  teachings,  and  that 
the  apostle  authorized  it  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  This 
account  is  derived  from  Clement  and  Papias,  with  some- 
thing of  the  historian's  own.^ 

In  another  work,  Eusebius  attributes  the  fact  of  Peters 
not  writing  a  Gospel  to  excessive  modesty."  ♦♦ 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39.  f  Adv.  HseroB.  iii.  1.  X  H.  B.  yi.  14. 

§  Licet  et  Marcus  quod  edidit  evangelinm,  Petri  affinnatur,  cnjoa  interpres 
Marcus,  etc.    Adv.  Marcion.  iv.  5. 

il  uiQ  ITerpoc  v^jfyriffaTo  airff  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25. 

II  H.  E.  ii.  15.  **  Demonstr.  Evang.  iii.  15. 
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Jerome's  testimony  is  similar  to  the  preceding.  He  calls 
Mark  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  says  that  he 
wrote  a  short  Gospel  at  the  request  of  the  brethren  at  Some, 
and  that  Peter  himself  both  sanctioned  it  and  authorized 
its  use  in  the  churches.  Elsewhere,  Jerome,  calling  Mark 
Peter^s  interpreter,  as  before,  says  that  the  apostle  dictated 
and  the  other  wrote.* 

What  meaning  did  these  ancient  Fathers  apply  to  the 
word  interpreter?  Is  it  that  Mark  put  into  Greek  Peter's 
discourses  in  Aramaean  ?  or  is  it  nearly  equivalent  to  secre- 
tary, as  if  Mark  developed  and  put  into  style  the  oral  com- 
munications of  St  Peter  ?    The  latter  is  the  more  probabla 

II.  Relation  of  Mark  to  ths  second  Oospd. 

The  statement  of  John  the  presbyter,  as  preserved  by 
Papias  and  recorded  in  Eusebius's  history,  is  important  in 
settling  the  present  point  It  is  to  the  effect  that  Mark 
did  not  write  in  order  (rajct)  the  things  spoken  or  done  by 
Christ  The  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  expression  is 
arrangement  generally,  whether  chronological  succession  or 
concatenation  and  grouping.  The  opposite  is  trvvTaiiQ.  If 
this  be  so,  the  statement  is  not  applicable  to  the  present 
Gospel,  which  has  the  same  arrangement  as  Matthew's  or 
Luke's.  Nor  has  any  attempt  to  shew  its  adaptation  to  the 
character  of  the  canonical  Greek  Gospel  been  successful. 
Ov  rafci  (not  in  order)  means  more  than  tvia  ypai//ac  (writing 
some  things)  in  the  subsequent  context,  la  than  isolated 
facts.  What  reason  could  there  have  been  for  saying  that 
Mark  wix)te  only  some  parts  of  the  evangelical  history  or  an 
incomplete  Gospel  so  far,  when  Matthew  himself  did  nothing 
else  ?  It  is  impossible  to  refer  the  oh  raUi  to  isolated  facts, 
anecdotes,  adversaria,*  facts  loosely  linked  together ;  for  the 
matter  of  the  Gospel  is  as  well  digested  as  that  of  Matthew 
or  Luka  Nor  is  Meyer's  ingenious  assumption  of  a  twofold 
writing  being  indicated  in  the  fragment  of  Papias  tenable, — 
the  one,  immediately  after  Mark  heard  the  discourses  of 
Peter,  which  was  oh  rdjci ;  the  other,  the  writing  of  the 
Gospel  proper,  a  part  of  which  only  (evia)  is  excused  and 
justified  as  not  exhibiting  arrangement  (raftc)."f*  This  mean- 
ing was  not  thought  of  by  Papias  or  John  the  presbyter. 
Kenrick  also  conjectures  that  Mark  wrote  the  materials  of 

*  De  Viris  illustr.  cap.  8. 

f  EyaDgellum  des  Matthseas,  Eiuleit.  pp.  31  >  32. 
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his  Qospel  twice ;  but  abstains  from  any  attempt  to  find  an 
evidence  of  it  in  Papias's  words.* 

The  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  Papias's  testimony 
is»  that  it  does  not  relate  to  our  second  Gospel,  nor  bring 
Mark  into  connection  with  it  as  its  author.  All  we  leai*n 
from  it  is  that  Mark  wrote  the  substance  of  a  Gospel,  or  a 
Gospel  which  was  not  our  present  canonical  ona  To  escape 
from  this  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  John  the  presbyter 
was  not  infallible,  and  therefore  we  are  at  liberty  to  differ 
from  his  opinions  whenever  there  is  good  reasoa  So  with 
Papias.  The  judgments  of  both  may  be  wrong.  In  the 
present  instance  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  presbyter  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Mark  did  not  write  ra{ci.  But 
the  statement  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  opinion  as  of  feet ; 
for  every  one  sees  that  Mark  did  write  a  avirafic,  like  Mat- 
thew's and  Luke  8.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  testi- 
mony of  the  presbyter  with  the  condition  of  the  present 
Gospel  is  palpable ;  and  the  witness  is  important  from  being 
the  oldest.  No  solid  reason  can  be  given  for  despising  him, 
except  the  perplexity  in  which  he  involves  those  who  be- 
lieve him  to  speak  of  the  present  Gospel.  If  he  speaks  of 
a  prior  document  written  by  Mark,  his  testimony  is  natural 
and  intelligible.  What  is  the  conclusion  it  leads  to?  That 
a  later  writer  composed  the  present  Gospel  of  Mark.  How, 
then,  did  it  come  to  be  attributed  to  one  that  did  not  write 
it  ?  If  there  was  originally  an  authentic  document  of  Mark 
different  from  our  Gospel,  how  did  the  latter  come  into  the 
place  of  the  former  without  the  slightest  historical  notice 
of  the  mutual  relation  between  the  two  works  ?  The  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  usually  quoted  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Gospels  speak  of  one  and  the  saine  work,  as  Baur  ex- 
pressly allows  ;  and  if  the  document  of  which  Papias  speaks 
were  not  our-present  Gospel  of  Mark,  how  could  this  older 
writing  have  passed  at  once  into  oblivion,  and  the  present 
Gospel,  originating  suddenly  in  its  stead,  be  reckoned  the 
work  of  Mark  ?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  these  questions. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  John  the  presbyter  spoke  of  a 
proper  Gospel,  but  rather  a  work  in  the  same  style  with  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  a  xiipvy^a  neVpov,  in  which  Mark  wrote 
down  sayings,  narratives  and  teachings  of  the  apostle  Peter. 

*  Biblical  Essays,  p.  66. 
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But  Papia8  and  the  succeeding  Fathers  already  knew  the 
present  Gospel,  of  which  they  speak  as  though  it  were 
Mark's  Petrine^  document  Before  their  day,  during  the 
process  of  Gospel  production  and  literature,  another  had 
supplanted  that  equivocal  document  written  by  Mark  him- 
seLF ;  and  to  it  they  carried  over  the  origin  assigned  to  the 
latter.  The  transference  seems  to  have  been  effected  silently, 
without  the  observation  or  opposition  which  it  would  have 
elicited  in  a  critical  age.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
no  proper  historical  trace  of  such  substitution  ;  and  that  the 
Fathers  speak  only  of  our  present  Gospel  of  Mark.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  IrensBUS,  though  well  acquainted 
with  the  four  Gospels,  does  not  call  the  second  a  Oospel, 
but  what  was  preaohed  by  Peter;*  as  if  the  one  work  had 
been  substituted  for  the  other  imperceptibly,  and  therefore 
it  were  fitting  to. speak  of  the  one  in  terms  properly  appli- 
cable to  the  other.  The  Fathers,  being  uncritical  and  cre- 
dulous, would  not  scruple  much,  if  at  all,  to  accept  a  later 
Gospel  as  Mark's,  especially  as  the  tradition  of  its  connec- 
tion with  Petei^  facilitated  the  substitution.  The  Fathers 
always  meant  one  and  the  same  work.  Their  testimony 
would  have  passed  unchallenged,  had  we  not  the  account 
of  John  the  presbyter  and  internal  evidence  leading  to  a 
more  correct  conclusion.  The  original  composition  of  Mark 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a  proper  Gospel,  or 
even  a  document  representing  faithfully  and  fully  the  teach- 
ings of  St  Peter.  It  was  an  ambiguous  production,  written, 
after  the  death  of  the  apostle,  from  recollections  which  must 
often  have  been  vague  or  erroneous,  having  only  the  name 
of  Peter  to  recommend  it  After  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  of  Luke  appeared,  we  can  suppose  the  facility  with 
which  the  canonical  Mark  would  supplant  these  unconnected 
anecdotical  notes.  It  may  be  also  allowed  that  the  writer 
of  the  canonical  Gospel  used  the  Mark-document,  though, 
we  should  imagine,  veiy  sparingly.  That  the  latter  was  the 
primary  basis  of  the  former — the  document  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  Gospel  was  taken— cannot  be 
maintained,  except  at  the  cost  of  rejecting  more  probable 
views. 

That  Mark  was  not  the  writer  of  the  present  Gospel  may 

-  -  -  ■ 

*  Td  virb  nirpov  icripvv<r6fuva. 
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'  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  copious  or  remark- 
able in  particulars  relative  to  Peter.  Thus,  while  Peter  is 
introduced  in  Matt.  xv.  15,  requesting  the  explanation  of  a 
parable,  Mark  has  the  disciples  generally.  The  fact  of  Peter's 
walking  on  the  sea  is  omitted ;  and  the  remarkable  blessing 
pronounced  upon  him  by  Christ  is  only  in  Matthew  (xvi). 
The  promise  made  to  the  apostles  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  by  Peter  is  unnoticed  (Matt  xix.  28).  Although  he 
was  one  of  the  two  sent  to  prepare  for  the  paschal  supper, 
Mark  docs  not  give  his  nama  The  intensity  of  his  repent* 
ance,  expressed  by  bitterly  (irncpwc)  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
is  omitted.  Nor  is  the  honourable  name  Peter  employed 
by  Mark  till  it  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  Jesus.  Some 
account  for  these  omissions  by  the  modesty  of  Peter,  who 
did  not  wish  in  his  teachings  to  introduce  circumstances 
seeming  to  exalt  himself.  This  might  be*  more  probable  if 
it  could  be  shewn  that  Mark  wrote  when  Peter  was  alive, 
and  with  his  sanction.  But  Ireneeus  says  that  Peter  was 
dead  at  the  time ;  and  his  statement  is  more  credible  than 
tliose  of  Clement,  Origen,  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  If  this 
were  so,  it  sets  aside  the  alleged  modesty  of  Peter  as  a  reason 
for  omissions  respecting  his  personal  histoiy.  Peter  is  more 
conspicuous  in  Matthew-s  Gospel  than  in  the  second.  The 
latter  assigns  him  no  special  prominence. 

If  these  observations  be  correct,  the  canonical  Gospel  can- 
not have  been  the  production  which  Mark  wrote  from  re- 
miniscences of  Peter's  oral  teachings  and  narratives.  It 
has  therefore  no  relation  to  the  apostle,  and  derives  no 
sanction  from  his  name.  The  author  is  unknown.  External 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  unsatisfactory  and  unreliabla 
It  does  not  prove  Mark's  authorship  of  our  Gospel ;  neither 
does  it  shew  that  it  is  an  echo  more  or  less  complete  of 
the  apostle  Peter's  teachings.  Internal  evidence  is  a  better 
test,  and  yields  more  satisfaction.  If  appeal  be  made  to 
the  contents  of  the  Gospel  itself,  it  will  not  be  fiTiitless. 

III.  Analysis  of  contents. 

The  Gospel  may  be  divided/into  three  pai'ts : 

1.  Transactions  preparatory  to  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus  (i.  1 — 13). 

2.  His  ministry  in  Galilee  (i.  14 — x.). 

3.  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  events  that 
transpired  in  the  city  (xi, — xvi.). 
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1.  The  first  two  verses  are  the  commencement  of  the  (Jos- 
pel,  which  is  followed  by  the  appearance  and  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist,  with  the  baptism  and  temptation  of  Jesus. 
Here  the  evangelist  follows  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  former 
more  than  the  latter. 

2.  This  section  commences  with  Christ's  appearance  in 
Gralilee  and  the  calling  of  four  apostles,  abridged  from  Mat- 
thew. The  healing  of  a  demoniac  in  Capernaum,  of  Peter's 
wife's  mother,  a  leper,  a  palsied  person,  the  call  of  Levi,  the 
banquet  at  his  house,  and  the  convei^ation  with  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  arising  out  of  it,  the  plucking  of  the  ears  of 
corn  by  his  disciples  on  the  sabbath-day,  and  the  cure  of 
the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  follow  in  immediate  suc- 
cession. Vertes  1,  14 — 20,  follow  Matthew.  But  at  L  21, 
the  evangelist  passes  at  once  from  Matthew  to  Luke,  because 
he  omits  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  But  though  he  leaves 
Matthew's  order  for  that  of  Luke,  he  does  not  abandon  his 
mode  of  narration,  but  follows  both  it  and  Luke's  in  vary- 
ing proportiona  The  event  described  in  Luke  v.  1 — 11  is 
omitted,  because  of  Mark  L  16 — 20. 

In  iii.  7 — ^35,  Mark  relates  how  the  multitudes  followed 
Jesus,  his  choice  of  twelve  apostles,  the  blasphemy  of 
the  Pharisees  that  he  was  in  league  with  Beelzebub,  his 
reply,  and  the  visit  of  his  mother  and  bi-ethren.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  section,  Mark  leaves  Luke  and 
returns  to  Matthew  at  the  place  where  he  had  left  him 
before,  viz..  Matt  xiL  15.  Verses  7 — 12  are  an  enlargement 
of  Matthew  xii.  15,  16.  But  the  choosing  of  the  twelve 
follows  Luke  vl  12 — 16 ;  after  which  the  writer  returns 
to  Matthew,  passing  over  the  long  discourses  in  Matt  xii 
33—45. 

Ch.  iv.  1 — 34.  A  series  of  parables  is  now  introduced : 
the  Sower,  the  Seed  growing  secretly,  and  the  Mustard-seed. 
The  first  is  parallel  with  Matthew  xiii.  3 — 23.  Verses  21 
— 25  are  taken  from  Luke  viii.  16 — 18,  but  verses  26 — 29 
are  peculiar  to  the  evangelist.  The  parable  of  the  Mustard- 
seed  (30 — 32)  is  from  Matthew,  not  without  reference  to 
Luke,  as  the  30th  verse,  compared  with  Luke  xiii  18,  shews. 
The  34th  verse  is  from  Matthew. 

In  iv.  35 — V.  43,  are  related  the  stilling  of  the  storm  on 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  in  the 
countiy  of  the  Gadarenes,  Jesus's  return  to  the  other  side 
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of  the  lake,  the  cure  of  Jairus's  daughter,  and  of  the  woman 
having  an  issue  of  blood.  Here  the  evangelist  follows 
Luke  virL  22 — 56.  Hence  he  differs  &om  Matthew  in  de- 
scribing but  one  possessed  with  a  devil,  and  calling  him 
a  Gadarene ;  whereas  the  first  evangelist  has  two  demoniacs, 
who  were  Oergesenes,  not  Gadarenes ;  as  well  as  in  giving 
the  name  Jairus,  which  is  absent  from  the  first  GospeL 

In  vi.  1 — 6,  it  is  related  how  Jesus  teaches  in  Nazareth 
and  is  contemned  by  his  countrymen.  Here  the  evangelist 
returns  to  Matthew,  to  the  passage  where  the  parables  ended 
in  the  latter,  Matthew  xiii  53 — 58. 

The  section,  vL  7 — ^i,  relates  how  the  twelve  were  sent 
forth  on  their  mission,  Herod's  opinion  of  Jesus,  the  execu- 
tion of  John  the  Baptist,  the  disciples'  return,  and  the 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  multituda  Here  Luke  is  followed 
more  than  Matthew ;  though  the  latter  is  not  unregarded, 
especially  in  verses  32  and  34,  which  are  chiefly  from  him. 

The  section,  vi  45 — viii  21,  contains  an  account  of  Jesus 
walkii^  on  the  sea,  the  discourse  relative  to  the  washing  of 
hands,  the  journey  into  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  where 
the  daughter  of  a  Canaanite  woman  is  healed,  the  cure  of  a 
person  deaf  and  dumb,  another  miraculous  feeding  of  mul- 
titudes, the  demand  of  the  Pharisees  for  a  sign,  and  a  warn- 
ing against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.  All  this  is  parallel 
with  Matthew  xiv.  22 — xvi  12.  But  the  paragraph,  vii  32 
— 37,  is  peculiar  to  Mark,  having  been  suggested  apparently 
by  Matthew  xv.  30,  where  the  general  statement  occurs : 
''And  great  multitudes  came  unto  him,  having  with  them 
those  that  were  lame,  blind,  dumb,  maimed,  and  many 
others,  and  cast  them  down  at  Jesus's  feet,  and  he  healed 
them."  As  Matthew  did  not  relate  any  individual  case  of 
a  deaf  man  being  healed,  Mark  selected  one  for  circum- 
stantial detail  Mark  omits  Matthew's  words  (xvi  2,  3)  in 
viii  10 — 13,  and  xvi  11,  12,  at  viii  21. 

The  healing  of  a  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (viii.  22 — 26)  is 
peculiar  to  St.  Mark. 

The  section,  viii  27 — ^ix.  50,  relates  Peter's  confession, 
the  transfiguration,  the  cure  of  a  lunatic,  the  announcement 
by  Jesus  of  his  suffering,  and  the  dispute  among  the  disci- 
ples respecting  precedence.  It  is  parsillel  with  both  synop- 
tists,  Matthew  xvi  15 — xviii  9,  and  Luke  ix.  18 — 51,  but 
has  more  agreement  with  the  former.    Sometimes  the  evan-* 
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gelist  has  from  Matthew  particulaTS  wanting  in  Luke,  as 
viii  32,  33,  ix.  9,  ix.  42 — 17.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
particulars  from  Luke  which  are  not  in  Matthew,  as  viiL 
88,  ix.  38 — 41.  With  Luke,  he  omits  what  Matthew  has  in 
xvi.  17—19,  27,  xvii  6,  7,  13,  20,  24—27 ;  and  again,  with 
Matthew,  he  omits  what  Luke  has  in  ix.  31 — 33. 

The  paragraph,  x.  1 — 12,  treats  of  divorce,  arising  out  of 
a  question  by  the  Phariseea  Here  the  evangelist  follows 
Matthew.  Ch.  x  13 — 16,  in  which  Jesus  blesses  little 
children,  is  from  Matthew  and  Luke ;  as  is  also  x;  17 — 31, 
.  where  he  answers  the  rich  young  man.  The  passage  in  which 
Jesus  foretells  his  death,  x.  32—34,  is  also  from  both.  The 
request  of  Zebedee's  sons,  x.  35 — 45,  is  from  Matthew  xx. 
20—27 ;  and  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  near  Jericho,  x.  46 — 
52,  from  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  principal  source  of  the 
whole  chapter  is  apparently  St  Matthew,  with  the  occasional 
use  of  St  Luka  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mark  follows 
Luke  in  making  only  one  blind  man  be  cured  at  Jericho, 
not  two,  as  Matthew  statea  But  he  agrees  with  Matthew 
that  the  cure  took  place  as  he  went  out  of  Jericho,  whereas 
Luke  says  it  was  as  he  entered  the  town. 

3.  The  11th  chapter  describes  Jesus's  triumphant  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree,  the  expulsion  of 
traders  from  the  temple,  and  a  conversation  with  the  San- 
hedrists.  Here  both  Matthew  and  Luke  are  freely  used, 
except  in  relation  to  the  withered  fig-tree,  which  is  not  in 
the  latter  evangelist  Mark  differs  from  Matthew  in  dividing 
the  particulars  respecting  the  fig-tree,  and  in  placing  the 
expulsion  of  the  traders  in  a  different  position.  Matthew 
relates  that  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  he  entered  Jerusalem,  and  expelled  the  traders 
thence ;  afterwards  going  to  Bethany  to  pass  the  night  thera 
As  he  returned  the  next  morning  he  cursed  the  fig-tree, 
which  instantly  withered.  But  Mark  makes  Jesus  go  into 
the  temple  in  the  evening  of  the  day  he  arrived  in  the  city, 
and  go  out  to  Bethany  the  same  evening.  The  next  morn- 
ing as  he  returned  he  cursed  the  fig-tree,  went  into  the 
temple  and  expelled  the  traders.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day  he  retired  again  from  the  city,  into  which  as  he  went 
the  next  morning,  Peter  directed  attention  to  the  withered 
state  of  the  fig-tree. 

The  12  th  and  13th  chapters  are  occupied  with  parables 
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and  discourses,  contrary  to  the  manner  of  the  evangelist 
The  parable  of  the  Vineyard,  Jesus's  answer  to  the  entan- 
gling question  of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  about  paying 
tribute,  his  refutation  of  the  Sadducees  respecting  marriage 
in  the  resurrection-period,  his  explanation  of  the  highest 
precepts  of  the  law,  liis  inquiry  put  to  the  scribes  respect- 
ing Christ  being  the  son  of  David,  his  reproof  of  the  vain- 
glory of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  account  of  the  widow's 
mite,  together  with  the  eschatological  discourse  in  the  13th 
chapter,  shew  more  or  less  parallelism  with  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Thus,  xii  1 — 12  is  taken  from  Matthew  xxL  33 — 
46,  and  Luke  xx.  9 — 19 ;  xii  13 — 27  follows  the  two  synop- 
tists  also.  But  xii  28 — 34  is  after  Matthew,  and  not  closely ; 
xii  35 — ^37  follows  both  ;  but  38 — 40  is  from  Luke  alone^ 
as  is  also  41 — 44.  The  13th  chapter  is  much  more  from 
Luke  xxi  5 — 36  ;  though  it  is  occasionally  filled  out  with 
notices  from  Matthew  xxiv. 

The  14th  chapter  commences  with  the  statement  that  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes  conspired  against  Jesus.  To  this 
are  subjoined  the  statements  that  he  was  anointed  by  a 
woman  at  Bethany  and  betrayed  by  Judas  (1 — 1 1).  Here 
Matthew  is  chiefly  followed.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  pre- 
paration for  the  last  supper  (12 — 16),  where  Matthew  and 
Luke  are  combined.  The  supper  itself  is  described  (17 — 
25),  their  going  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  (26 — 28,)  the  pre- 
diction of  Peter's  denial  (29 — 31),  Jesus's  agony  in  the  Grarden 
of  Gethsemane  (32 — 42),  his  betrayal  and  apprehension  (43 
— 52),  his  accusation  before  the  high-priest  (53 — 65),  and 
Peter's  denial  (66 — 72).    Of  all  this  Matthew  is  the  sourca 

The  15th  chapter  relates  how  Jesus  was  brought  before 
Pilate,  whose  desire  was  to  liberate  him,  his  condemna- 
tion and  shameful  treatment,  and  his  being  led  away  to 
Golgotha  (1 — 23),  taken  from  Matthew.  Mark  omits  the 
dream  of  Pilate's  wife,  and  the  act  of  washing  his  hands 
publicly.  The  crucifixion  (24 — 37)  is  from  the  same  evan- 
gelist. Like  Matthew,  he  states  that  both  the  malefactors 
who  were  crucified  with  Jesus  reviled  him.  The  occurrences 
which  happened  at  the  time  of  his  decease  (38 — 4-0),  the 
account  of  the  women  that  stood  to  look  on  (40,  41),  with 
^that  of  the  entombment  (42 — 47),  are  chiefly  from  the  same 
evangelist  but  not  exclusively,  for  xv.  42  has  relation 'to 
Luke  also. 
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The  16th  chapter,  containing  a  record  of  the  resurrection, 
is  from  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  former  being  followed  up 
to  the  9th  verse,  and  the  latter  being  abridged  from  that 
verse  onward. 

The  analysis  just  given  embodies  the  idea  that  the  Gospel 
before  us  is  later  than  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke — an  idea 
not  accepted  by  many  critics,  among  whom  are  Wilke, 
Weisse,  Lachmann,  Weiss,  Meyer,  Ewald,  Ritschl,  Holtz- 
mann  and  Kenrick,  who  maintain  that  it  is  in  substance  the 
protevangelium,  or  primitive  Gospel,  containing  the  earliest 
and  most  original  narrative  of  the  evangelical  history,  with- 
out necessarily  supposing  that  it  was  written  before  the 
canonical  Matthew ;  for  most  of  these  critics  go  no  farther 
than  to  believe  that  the  documents*  used  by  the  second 
evangelist  were  apostolic  ones,  proceeding  from  persons  who 
were  either  eye-witnesses  or  derived  their  knowledge  from 
credible  sources.  Cautious  critics  see  that  their  opinion 
cannot  stand  the  test  if  it  be  put  forward  in  the  shape  which 
Kenrick  gives  it,  viz.,  that  the  canonical  Mark  preceded  the 
other  synoptists  as  an  original  Gospel,  or  the  protevange- 
lium.  Hence  they  wisely  confine  themselves  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  Mark  is  directly  taken  from  original  documents 
which  embodied  authentic  narratives,  on  which  account  it 
has  a  fair  claim  to  the  title  protevangelium.  As  to  the 
number  of  such  documents,  there  is  a  difiference  of  opinion. 
It  is  perplexing  to  find  that  the  same  data  are  appealed  to 
as  evidence  for  conclusions  directly  opposite.  We  proceed 
to  consider  the  subject  somewhat  minutely. 

IV.  Relation  of  Mark  to  Matthew  and  Luke. 

At  an  early  period  Augustine  thought  that  Mark  was 
"the  attendant,  a^  it  were,  and  abbreviator"  (tanquam 
pedissequus  et  breviator),*  of  Matthew.  This  opinion  can- 
not be  defended.  It  must  either  be  enlarged  and  modified, 
or  abandoned.  More  probable  is  the  view  which  Griesbach 
was  the  first  to  recommend  by  good  arguments,  that  the 
Gospel  was  taken  from  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  mostly 
by  abridgment  but  in  part  by  combination."!*  Had  the  able 
critic  admitted  another  written  source  besides  these  two,  his 
hypothesis  would  have  been  impregnable.    Yet  his  essay 

*  De  consensa  Eyangeliomm,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

t  In  Grie8bach*8  Opoacala  academical  YoK  II.  p.  858,  &c. 
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was  an  epoch-making  one:  and  the  substance  of  it  will 
maintain  its  validity,  notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  over- 
throw it.    The  following  positions  appear  to  be  safe : 

1.  There  are  frequent  examples  of  verbal  agreement 
between  Matthew  and  Mark,  some  of  them  long  and  remark- 
able: 


Matthew  xiiL 

rov  ffweipeiy, 

4.  Kal  iv  Tf  (nrelpur  ahrov 
&  fjikv  iir€(y€y  Topa  r^v  oiov,  Kol 
^Xdey  ra  nereira  xal  Korit^ayey 
ahrd. 

5.  "AXXa  ik  iweffty  M  ra 
ircrpw^f}»  Sirov  ohx  ttx^y  yjv 
iroXXi^F,  icai  thSetJt  ^ayireiXev 
^ta  TO  ^4  i^tiv  fiados  yrjs, 

6.  'HX/ov  a  AyarelKayroi 
ktavfiarlaOfit  Kol  ^la  ro  /ai)  ix^^^ 
^(ay  Hripdydii. 

7.  "AXXa  ik  iweaey  M  rds 
Arat'Oas*  koI  ityifirivay  ai  Axay' 
Oai 

xal  iitrhryi^ay  airrcL 

8.  9.  "AXXa  ik  Ihreirey  M  ri)v 
yrjy  rijy  KaXi^y  xai  k^Uov  Kapw6y. 


h  hk  rpidicoyra. 

6  ix^^  ^^^  iiKovtiy  &Koviro, 

22.  Kac  if  fiipifiya  rov  al^yo$ 
Kol  fi  iLirarri  rov  irXovrov 
avfxiryiyei  roy  X6yoy  Kol 
AxapTTos  ylyerai. 


Mark  iv. 

3.  'l3oV|  i^ijXdty  6  mrelpiay 
rov  enreipai, 

4.  Ka^  iy^yero  iy  rf  (nrelp€iy 
t  fiky  hr€ff€y  Tctpd  rily  oBoy  Kal 
^Xdey  TO.  jrerecm  cat  icarifayey 
avro. 

5.  "AXXo  5^  iirevey  firi  r6 
werpwieSf  Srov  oIk  eT^ey  yify 
woXXfiy  K€u  fWiuts  ilayireiXey, 
dta  TO  f(i)  i^ety  fidOos  yijs. 

6.  'HX/ov  ik  dyarelXayros 
iravftor/ffOii,  Kac  ^td  to  fi^  l^eir 
pi  (ay  Hfipdydri. 

7*  Kcu  aXXo  hrtaty  ect  rat 
ktayQaM'  koX  6,yifiriaay  ai  dficay- 
dai 

Kol  ffvyewyl^ay  avrcS*  koI  Kapror 
ovK  ihwKev, 

8,  9.  Kai  dXXo  iireffey  €ls  rilP 
yrjy  ri)v  roXi^K  kqI  lH^ov  Kapwoy, 
iiyafialyoyTa  xal  ah^avofAtyoy 
kqI  ii^epty 

€h  TpidKoyTa  Koi  eU  k^KoyTa 
KQI  els  ixardv. 
Kal  IXeyev 
6  lyw  tSra  6.K0V€iy  dtoviro, 

1 9.  Kal  ai  fiiptfjiyai  rov  alfiyot 
KQI  4  dtrdrri  tov  irXovrov 
oviiwvlyov&iy  tov  X6yov  vol 
dxapvoi  yiyerai. 


Similar  verbal  coincidences  are  found  in  Matthew  xvi 
13 — 28  and  Mark  viiL  27 — ^ix.  1 ;  in  Matthew  xvii  1 — 10, 
and  Mark  ix.  2 — 9. 

2.  There  are  also  frequent  examples  of  verbal  coincidence 
between  Luke  and  Mark : 
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Markx. 

14.  "A^ere  ra  tratila  ^^c« 
^ai  wpos  ft^,  roc  firi  t:v\v€r€ 
ahrdf  Tiiv  yap  roiovriitv  kvrtv  ii 
0aatXela  rov  Oeov. 

15.  *AfiTJy  Xiym  ^fi^y»  ^s  ^oV 
firi  iibirai  rfjv  /3a9tXecav  rov 
Oeov  kts  waiZloy,  oh  fAii  eluiKBri 

17-  dnidiTKaXt  dyadic  rl  itoi^ 
iiata  Xva  (vi^y  alitywy  kktipoyo' 

18.  *0  ik*Iriffovs  elxey  altrf, 
Ti  lit  X^yeu  dyaB6y\  ohltU 
dyaBos  €l  |4i|  els  6  Oect, 

19.  Tat  iyroXdt  dllas 
firj  iAot\€Vini$ 

fill  ^y€vafi% 

fii^  xj/evZoficiprvpiiaffs 
fifj  dToarepiitnis 
rlfAa  Toy  waripa  aov 
Kai  rify  fAtiripa. 


Luke  xviiL 

16.  "A^crc  rd  waiila  ip\f' 
ffdai  wpos  ftk  Kai  fxrj  ri^Xvere 
ovra,  r^y  yap  roiovri^y  early  ^ 
(iaaiXela  rov  Oeov, 

17>  'ALfAtjy  X^yw  vfAiy^  St  idy 
fAtj  ii^rirai  rrjy  fiaaiXelay  rov 
deov  «»f  irac^iov,  ob  fAii  eloiXOti 
eis  aMiy» 

18.  AihdiTKaXe  iiyadi,  ri  irot- 
ilooM  (ti^y  ai^ytoy  xXfipoyofi^ati; 

19.  Elirev  ik  ahrf  6  ^Jiierovsp 
rl  lie  X^yeis  ityaSiy ;  ov^eU 
iiyaOot  ei  /iif  elf  6  de6s» 

20.  Tas  kyroXds  olias 
/ill  iwt\evinis 

lifi  ^yev<nis 

fifi  icX^iffi|ff 

fifj  ^vloiiapTvpiifnis 

rl/ia  roy  iraripa  aov 
Kai  niv  iiriripa  irov. 


Compare  also  Mark  iii.  4t,  6  with  Luke  vi  9, 10 ;  Mark  L 
24.  25  with  Luke  iv.  34,  35. 

3.  In  several  sections  Mark's  text  agrees  partly  with 
Matthew  and  partly  with  Luke,  so  that  it  seems  a  com- 
pound of  both. 


Matthew  viiL  2 — 4. 
Lord,  if  thou  wilt^ 
thou  canst  make  me 
clean.  And  Jesus 
put  forth  his  hand 
and  touched  him, 
saying,  I  will;  he 
thou  clean.  And  im- 
mediately his  leprosy 
was  cleansed. 


Mark  L  40—44. 

If  thou  wilt,  thou 
canst  make  me  clean. 
And  Jesus,  moved 
with  compassion,put 
forth  his  hand  and 
touched  him,  and 
saith  to  him,  I  will; 
he  thou  clean.  And 
as  soon  as  he  had 
spoken,  immediately 
the  leprosy  departed 
from  him,  and  he 
was  cleansed.  [Ver. 
43  not  contained 
either  in  Matthew 


Luke  V.  12—16. 
Lord,  if  thou  wilt, 
thou  canst  make  me 
clean.  And  he  put 
forth  his  hand  and 
touched  him,  saying, 
I  will;  be  thou  clean. 
And  immediately 
I  the  leprosy  departed 
from  him. 
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Matthew. 
And  JesuB  Baith 
to  him,  See  thou 
speak  to  no  man ; 
but  go  thy  way,  shew 
thyself  to  the  priest, 
and  offer  the  gift 
which  Moses  com- 
manded for  a  testi- 
mony unto  them. 


Mark. 

or  Luke.]  Andsaith 
to  him.  See  thou  say 
nothing  to  any  man ; 
but  go  thy  way, 
shew  thyself  to  the 
priest,  and  offer  for 
thy  cleansing  those 
things  which  Moses 
commanded  for  a 
testimony  unto  them. 


Luke. 

And  he  charged 
him  to  speak  to  no 
man;  but  go,  shew 
thyself  to  the  priest, 
and  offer  for  thy 
cleansing,  as  Moses 
commanded,for  a  tes- 
timony unto  them. 


Compare  also  Mark  ii  13 — 22,  with  Matthew  ix.  9 — 17, 
and  Luke  v.  27—39. 

4.  The  whole  of  Mark's  Gospel,  except  twenty-four  verses, 
is  contained  either  in  Matthew's  or  Luke's,  which,  coupled 
with  the  preceding  propositions,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  probably  compiled  from  the  twa 

5.  Mark's  arrangement  is  always  the  same  either  with 
that  of  Matthew  or  Luke. 

6.  It  is  not  likely  that,  if  Mark  had  written  without  the 
aid  of  the  other  Gospels,  he  would  have  limited  the  choice 
of  his  facts  almost  wholly  to  those  which  Matthew  and 
Luke  recorded. 

But  it  is  said  that  Mark  may  have  written  his  Gospel 
first,  and  the  synoptists  have  used  it,  enlai^ng  its  con- 
tents and  filling  it  out  with  new  matter.  To  this  we 
reply,  that  all  ancient  historical  testimony  is  to  the  effect 
that  Matthew  wrote  first.  The  portion  of  the  Gospel  tra- 
ditions which  would  be  committed  to  writing  in  the  first 
instance  would  be  the  sayings  of  Christ,  either  single  dis- 
courses or  collections.  Events  and  incidents  could  be  re- 
tained in  the  memory  longer,  and  would  not  need  to  be  put 
into  writing.  Now  Mark  has  but  few  of  these  discoui^es 
in  comparison  with  Matthew.  He  narrates  events,  and 
miracles  especiaUy.  rather  than  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  This 
fact  militates  against  the  priority  of  his  Gospel,  and  agrees 
with  the  opinion  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  Mark  was 
the  latest  of  the  synoptists.  It  is  very  improbable  also 
that  a  Soman  Gospel  should  have  preceded  a  Palestinian 
one  like  Matthew's.  And  the  earliest  Gospel  citations  from 
extra-canonical  writings  such  as  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
presuppose  the  existence  of  Matthew's  and  Luke's,  but 
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never  that  of  Mark'sexclusively.  Indeed,  they  never  agree 
with  the  latter,  though  often  with  the  former.  Internal 
evidence  shews  that  Mark's  Gospel  is  condensed  from  the 
others,  instead  of  the  others  arising  by  amplification  from 
it  There  are  also  instances  of  incompleteness  which  are 
hardly  compatible  with  the  idea  of  its  preceding  the  other 
Gospels.  In  his  desire  for  brevity,  the  writer  has  examples 
of  occasional  obscurity,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
the  others  to  perceive  his  meaning.  This  obscurity  has  not 
arisen  from  Mark  being  the  first  evangelist  who  put  the 
oral  gospel  into  writing,  though  brevity  and  incompleteness 
might  attach  to  the  earliest  record ;  for  it  amounts  to  incor- 
rectness at  times,  arising  from  haste  or  oversight  in  eni^ 
ploying  written  gospels  as  the  source  of  an  eclectic  one. 
If  this  can  be  shewn,  the  ai^ument  that  MarTc,  having  two 
-  other  Gospels  before  him,  would  have  avoided  incongi'uities 
and  made  his  own  document  more  perspicuous  and  unex- 
ceptionable than  they,  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Thus  in  the 
account  of  the  man  possessed  with  a  legion  of  devils,  Mark 
states  that  the  people  of  the  district,  hearing  of  his  cure, 
came  and  saw  him  clothed, — an  expression  which  receives 
its  explanation  from  Luke  viii.  27,  which  says  that  he 
"  ware  no  clothes."  In  xiil  4,  the  phrase  "  aU  these  things,*' 
is  difficult,  for  the  context  specifies  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  only.  It  is  borrowed  from  Matthew  xxiv.  6,  pre- 
supposing what  he  gives  and  what  explains  it ;  for  the 
evangelist  represents  the  disciples  as  asking  Jesus  not  only 
about  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  but  about  his  coming 
and  the  end  of  the  world.  The  temptation  of  Jesus  (i  13) 
is  despatched  in  a  sentence,  so  briefly  as  to  be  inade- 
quately apprehended  by  itself  No  mention  is  made  of 
fasting  forty  days  and  nights;  though  the  expression, 
''angels  ministered  to  him,"  presupposes  and  explains  it 
But  Mark  adds  the  new  feature,  "he  was  with  the  wUd 
beasts,"  which  savours  of  a  later  time,  when  superstitious 
circumstances  gathered  around  the  fact»  or  at  least  when 
the  evangelist  could  add  such  a  trait  to  make  the  picture 
more  graphic.  In  vi.  54,  we  read,  "  When  they  were  come 
out  of  the  ship,  they  knew  him."  It  is  not  said  who  knew 
him ;  and  none  but  the  disciples  are  previously  mentioned. 
The  first  Gospel  shews  that  it  was  "  the  men  of  that  place'' 
(xiv.  35). 
VOL.  rv.  2  N 
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In  XV.  39,  the  centurions  inference  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God  because  he  yielded  up  the  ghost  after  a  great 
cry,  is  not  reasonable  or  natural.  Some  other  ground  must 
have  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  given  being  insufficient 
The  parallel  passage  in  Matthew  places  the  matter  in  a 
right  view.  It  is  related  there  that  the  earth  quaked  and 
the  rocks  rent  and  the  graves  were  opened  After  seeing  these 
convulsions  of  nature,  the  centurion  and  those  with  liim 
were  greatly  afraid,  saying,  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  Ood, 
The  evangelist  follows  Luke  in  omitting  the  earthquake 
and  the  opening  of  the  graves ;  but  instead  of  making  the 
centurion  say,  as  he  does  in  the  third  Gospel,  ''  Certainly 
this  was  a  righteous  man,"  he  follows  Matthew,  '*  Truly 
this  was  the  Son  of  God,"  and  creates  incongruity. 

Again,  the  evangelist  has  incorrectnesses  arising  from  a 
process  combining  Matthew  and  Luke,  or  from  the  inser- 
tion of  additional  particulars.  Thus»  in  the  history  of  the 
transfiguration,  it  is  stated  that  Peter  did  not  know  what 
he  said,  far  they  were  sore  afraid  (ix.  6).  The  cause  of 
this  fear  is  not  givea  But  in  Matthew,  the  corresponding 
phrase  stands  in  its  right  place,  i.a  after  the  appearance  of 
a  bright  overshadowing  cloud,  and  the  utterance  of  a  voice 
from  the  cloud,  causing  the  disciples  to  fall  on  their  Deu^s 
(Matthew  xvii  6). 

In  iv.  13,  the  reproof  which  Jesus  administers  to  the 
disciples  is  out  of  place :  '*  Know  ye  not  this  parable, 
and  how  then  will  ye  know  aU  parables?"  This  arose 
from  the  idea  of  the  evangelist  that  the  disciples  were 
praised  in  the  preceding  context  for  their  understand- 
ing the  sense  of  parables  which  was  hidden  from  others. 
But  as  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  Jesus  ex^ 
plains  the  meaning  of  the  parable  to  them  wliich  he  had 
just  delivered,  Mark  introduces  the  explanation  by  the  re* 
proof  conveyed  in  the  13th  verse.  Jesus  did  not  act  in 
this  manner.  When  his  disciples  asked  the  meaning  of  a 
parable,  he  willingly  gave  it,  because  inquiry  was  a  hopeful 
sign  which  he  encouraged  After  the  explanation  of  the 
parable,  the  24th  verse  runs  thus:  "And  he  saith  unto 
tliem,  Take  heed  what  ye  hear :  with  what  measure  ye  mete 
it  s/tall  be  meaewred  to  you;  and  unto  you  that^hear  shaU 
more  be  given."  Here  the  connection  is  less  suitable  than 
that  of  Luke,  from  whom  the  words  are  taken.     "And  he 
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saith  unto,  them,''  is  less  appropriate  than  Luke's  connecting 
oIp  ;  while  the  words  in  italics  are  too  general  and  vague 
to  suit  their  immediate  context 

In  ix.  35 — 37,  where  Luke  is  followed,  who  also  omits 
Matthew  xviiL  3,  4,  Mark  has  given  an  imperfect  and 
obscure  representation.  In  opposition  to  the  ambition  of 
the  disciples,  Jesus  recommends  humility  by  setting  the 
example  of  children  before  them  ;  a^  we  see  from  Matthew. 
But  Mark's  words  contain  an  exhortation  to  receive  and 
cherish  children ;  so  that  the  true  import  of  the  passage  is 
unintelligible  without  Matthew  xviiL  3,  4. 

In  vi.  14—16,  Herod  is  introduced  as  saying  twice  nearly 
the  same  thing.  In  the  former  case  (verse  14),  Matthew  is 
followed ;  in  the  latter  (verse  16),  Luke.  Hence  the  repeti- 
tion. The  verb  heard  has  no  object  as  it  has  in  Matthew, 
the  abridging  process  obliterating  it,  though  the  parenthesis, 
in  the  14th  verse,  necessarily  implies  its  antecedence.  The 
title  king  Herod  is  improper.  It  should  be  tetrarch,  as  iu 
Matthew  and  Luke.  As  to  the  reading  cXcyov  (they  said), 
which  Lachmann  and  Fritzsche  have  adopted  after  some 
authorities,  it  is  obviously  a  correction,  to  make  the  14th 
and  16th  verses  consistent 

In  X.  2 — 12,  the  proper  question  is  not  given  by  Mark, 
in  consequence  of  his  omitting  the  phrase,  "  for  eveiy  cause," 
ia  for  any  fault  which  the  husband  may  consider  a  suffi- 
cient cause.  How  could  the  Pharisees  tempt  Jesus  by  ask- 
ing him  merely,  **  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his 
wifer 

In  xiv.  53 — 65,  we  observe  the  later  and  less  original 
form  in  which  the  circumstances  are  narrated.  The  parsr 
graph  is  taken  from  Matthew ;  but  when  the  witnesses  re- 
present Jesus  as  having  said,  "  I  will  destroy  this  temple 
made  vriih  handa^  (^eiporolriTov),  and  I  will  build  another 
made  without  hands  (dxc^poiro/i/roi'),"  later  reflectiveness  is 
observabla  Mark  also  abridges,  by  omitting  the  difficult 
expression  hereafter  (&ir*  fifwi),  Matthew  xxvi.  64,  and  'bjj 
retaining  the  word  prophesy  alone  without  its  necessary 
context,  "  Who  is  he  that  smote  thee  T  (Matthew  xxvi  68). 

The  secondary  character  of  Mark's  Gospel  throughout 
appears  from  the  additions  which  are  made  to  the  parallel 
accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luka  The  pictorial  power  by 
which  the  evangelist  is  characterized  has  often  been  adduced 
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as  a  mark  of  originality,  as  if  the  writer  had  either  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  scenes  he  describes,  or  had  drawn  his 
details  from  the  oral  communications  of  any  eye-witness 
like  Peter.  But  this  hypothesis  is  incorrect,  since  many 
passages  shew  that  the  graphic  colouring  and  vivid  details 
are  due  to  the  writer  himself.  Thus  in  the  historical  narra- 
tives, when  Christ  feeding  five  thousand  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes,  the  evangelist  says, ''  He  commanded  them 
to  make  all  sit  down  by  companies  upon  the  ffreen  grasa 
And  they  sat  down  in  ranks  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties" 
(vL  39,  4*0) ;  in  the  transfiguration,  **  Jesus'  raiment  became 
shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth 
can  white  them"  (ix.  3);  in  the  description  of  the  place  where 
the  disciples  found  the  colt,  '*  they  found  the  colt  tied  hy 
the  door  without,  in  a  place  where  two  ways  met"  (xi  4) ;  in 
the  way  in  which  the  paralytic  person  was  set  before  Jesus, 
"  they  uncovered  the  roof  where  he  was,  and  when  they  had 
broken  it  up,  they  let  down  the  bed,"  &c.  (il  4});  such  features 
as  these  evince  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  infuse  life  into 
his  descriptions.  The  small  additions  also,  with  the  hired 
eervants  (L  20);  looking  round  about  on  them  with  anger, 
being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  (iii.  5);  be- 
holding (x.  21);  taking  up  in  his  arms  (ix.  36,  x.  16);  sitting 
down  (ix.  35,  xiL  41);  beneath  the  table  (viL  28);  laid  upon 
a  bed  (viL  30);  sighing  deeply  in  his  spirit  (viii  12);  was 
much  displeased  (x.  14);  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship 
asleep  on  a  pillow  (iv.  38);  and  they  had  a  few  small  fishes, 
and  he  blessed  and  commanded  to  set  them  also  before 
them  (viiL  6) ;  and  looked  upon  his  disciples,  he  rebuked 
Peter  (viiL  33);  Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones  and 
what  buildings  are  here!  (xiii  1);  and  the  high-priest  stood 
up  in  the  midet,  and  asked  Jesus,  saying  (xiv.  60) ;  there 
Cometh  a  maid  of  the  high-prieet,  and  when  she  saw  Peter 
w^arming  himself  (xiv.  66);  when  the  centurion  that  stood 
by  saw  that  he  so  cried  out  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  &c.  (xv. 
39);  and  when  they  looked,  they  saw  that  the  stone  was 
rolled  away,  for  it  was  great  (xvL  4); — ^are  pictorial,  such  as 
the  writer  could  easily  insert  of  himself ;  and  their  recur- 
rence proves  that  they  belong  to  the  author's  manner.  The 
same  feature  appears  in  the  sayings  and  discourses,  as  well 
as  the  narratives.  Thus  Mark  makes  John  the  Baptist  say, 
^'I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  and  loose  the  latchet  of  his 
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sandals'*  (i.  7);  and  to  the  expression,  yielded  fruU,  he  adds, 
"springing  up  and  increasing"  (iv.  8).  So,  too,  he  throws 
into  the  description  of  the  mustard  plant,  "  shooteth  out 
great  branches'*  (iv.  32). 

That  these  pictorial  amplifications  do  not  belong  to  the 
fresh  originality  of  the  materials,  but  to  the  subjectivity  of 
the  evangelist,  is  still  more  apparent  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  sententiousness  of  Christ's  sayings  is  expanded, 
80  that  they  lose  much  of  their  forcible,  incisive  brevity, 
and  assume  a  prosaic  form.  This  is  done  by  introducing 
reasons,  by  explanatory  or  amplifying  adjuncts,  and  by 
changing  figurative  expressions  into  common  ones.  Thus, 
when  Matthew  makes  Jesus  express  the  idea  that  meats 
cannot  defile  a  man  by  "Whatsoever  entereth  in  at  the 
mouth  goeth  into  the  belly  and  is  cast  out  into  the  draught," 
Mark  has,  "  Meat  entereth  not  into  his  heart,  but  into  the 
belly,  purging  all  meats,*!  by  which  scrupulous  exactness  the 
idea  may  be  clearer  to  the  understanding,  though  it  loses 
the  pr^nant  foroe  of  the  original  in  Matthew.  In  ix.  39, 
an  additional  reason  is  introducecl  for  allowing  a  person  to 
cast  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  "  Thero  is  no  man  that 
shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name  who  can  speak  evil  of  me 
lightly,"  which  makes  the  general  proposition  following, 
"  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us,*'  clearer ;  but  the  reply 
of  Jesus  becomes  less  emphatic  and  forcible  by  the  motive 
adduced.  In  a  similar  way,  the  threat  of  hell-fire  against 
those  who  will  not  put  off  selfishness  is  enforced  by  the 
reason,  "  Every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,"  or  purified  by 
the  fire  of  trial  in  the  judgment ;  and  this  again  gives  rise 
to  a  reference  to  sacrifices  which  could  not  be  offered  with- 
out salt :  "  Salt  is  good,  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  saltness, 
wherewith  will  ye  season  it?  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and 
have  peace  one  with  another"  (ix.  49,  50).  Here  the  reasons 
for  avoiding  hell-fire  are  appended  to  the  original  words, 
without  adding  to  their  strength  or  even  to  their  lucidity. 
In  like  manner,  when  we  read  in  xiv.  7,  "  For  ye  have  the 
poor  with  you  always,  and  whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do 
them  good,"  compared  with  the  same  in  Matthew  xxvi.  11, 
"  For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you ;  but  me  ye  have 
not  always,"  it  is  plain  tliat  the  unnecessary  addition, 
"  whensoever  ye  vmt  ye  may  do  them  goodl^  flattens  the  state- 
nient,*    In  xiv.  8,  the  phrase,  "  she  did  it  for  my  burial,"  in 
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Matthew,  is  altered  into  the  literal  but  weaker,  "  she  hath 
come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body  to  the  buiying."  So 
too  in  iv.  19,  the  concrete  sententiousuess  of  Christ's  expres- 
sions loses  its  power  so  far  by  the  addition,  the  Itists  of 
other  things  entering  in.  "  Cares  and  riches  and  pleasnres,'' 
which  Lttke  has,  bears  the  stamp  of  originality,  rather  than 
the  enlarged  form  of  the  phitise  in  Mark.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  *'  many  other  such  like  thii^"  of  viL  8  and 
13.  In  vii.  22,  the  enumeration  of  the  things  which  defile 
man  is  drawn  out  into  a  complete  register  of  individual 
sins,  as  if  such  logical  fulness  were  necessary  on  the  lips  of 
Christ 

The  evangelical  narrative  exhibits  similar  evidence  of 
designed  modifications  or  amplifications  of  the  primitive 
record.  Thus  in  xi  13,  the  cause  of  Jesus's  not  finding 
fruit  on  the  fig-tree  is  said  to  be,  ''  it  was  not  the  time  of 
figs ;"  an  inappropriate  reason,  because  it  increases  the  dif- 
ficulty attaching  to  the  cursing  of  the  tree  In  viiL  3,  where 
the  second  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  is  related, 
the  danger  of  their  fainting  by  the  way  should  they  be  sent 
away  hungry  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  "  diverse  of 
them  come  from  far." 

These  observations  and  examples  serve  to  prove  that  the 
pictorial  delineations  of  the  Gospel  have  not  the  character 
of  originality.  They  are  graphic,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases^ 
and  the  colouring  is  fresh ;  but  native  simplicity  is  absent 
Epic,  objective  simplicity  is  not  prominent  Tiie  pragmatism 
of  the  writer  is  apparent  Design  is  perceptible,  which 
not  unfrequently  aims  at  clearness  and  vividness  of  detail 
by  artificial  means.  Beflectiveness,  indicating  a  later  stage 
of  gospel-writing,  betrays  the  non-originality  of  the  docu- 
ment. The  older  a  writing,  it  is  generdly  more  rugged  and 
simple ;  whereas  the  Gospel  of  Mark  presents  a  diffuseness 
and  circumstantiality  of  detail  which  savours  of  a  later 
period.  Had  the  evangelist  been  occupied  with  the  original 
oral  traditions,  he  would  not  have  bestowed  so  much  care 
on  subordinate  detaUs.  The  body  of  the  materials  would 
have  claimed  his  attention.  It  is  evident  that  the  main 
contents  of  the  evangelical  history  had  been  already  put 
together  when  the  evangelist  began  to  write ;  but  it  remained 
to  set  individual  events  and  cii*cumstances  in  a  clearer  light, 
and  to  place  them  in  the  position  of  cause  and  efiect  by 
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bringing  a  little  philosophy  to  bear  upon  them.  The  evan- 
gelist is  too  much  of  an  eclectic  to  have  been  one  of  the 
lirst  Gospel  writers.  He  is  more  intent  upon  picturesque 
details  than  on  arranging  and  combining  the  body  of  the 
history  in  order  to  present  it  as  complete  as  possible. 

Again,  the  nature  of  his  historical  and  arcnseological  ex- 
planations accords  with  a  later  time,  and  shews  the  secon- 
dary rather  than  the  original  character  of  the  Gospel  They 
are  often  unimportant  and  prosaic,  or  unsuitable  and  trifling. 
Thus  the  addition,  in  the  days  of  Abiathar  (ii  26) ;  the 
number  of  the  swine  (v.  13);  Dahnanutha,  for  the  coasts  of 
Magdala  (viii  10);  a  Gfreek  woman,  a  Syro-phenidan  by 
hirOi,  for  a  Canaanitish  woman  (vii  26);  Bartimeus,  the 
name  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho  (x.  46);  the  minute  play 
of  numbers,  "  before  the  cock  crow  tvnce  thou  shalt  deny 
me  thrice,"  in  harmony  with  which  three  denials  ai'e  given, 
whereas  the  first  crowing,  reminding  Peter  of  the  w6rds  of 
Jesus,  must  have  prevented  a  second  denial  (xv.  68 — 72) ; 
the  ffreen  grass  (vi  39);  the  paralytic  borne  of  four  (ii.  3), — 
are  trifling  details,  the  first  of  which  at  least  is  incorrect 
Nor  can  it  escape  the  reader  s  notice  that  words  of  Jesus 
which  sound  somewhat  hard  or  severe  are  softened,  so  as 
to  yield  a  less  objectionable  sensa  Thus,  in  x.  23,  '*  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God*'  is  modified  into,  "  How  hard  is  it  tor  them  that 
tnut  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  The 
same  cause  has  operated  in  the  sentence,  ''  He  shall  receive 
an  hundred-fold  now  in  this  time,  houses  and  brethren  and 
sisters  and  mothers  and  children  and  lands,  ivith  persecur- 
tions,"  where  Luke's  words,  themselves  a  later  development 
of  Matthew's,  are  expanded  and  made  more  acceptabla 
lor  a  like  reason,  the  passage  in  Matthew  respecting  men 
making  themselves  eunuchd  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
sake,  is  left  out  (Matthew  xix.  12).  The  words  of  Jesus 
addressed  to  the  Canaanitish  woman,  preserved  by  Matthew 
in  their  original  form,  are  modified,  so  that  before  "  it  is  not 
meet  to  take  the  chOdren's  bread  and  to  cast  it  to  the  dogs," 
the  clause,  "  let  the  children  first  be  filled,"  is  inserted. 

We  have  no  fear  that  our  conclusion  will  be  seriously 
disturbed  on  the  ground  of  Mark's  having  the  phrase,  not 
even  the  Son  (xiil  32),  shewing,  as  has  been  alleged,  that 
the  evangelist  puts  the  dignity  of  Christ's  person  lower  than 
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Matthew,  and  therefore  that  he  wrote  earlier.  A  calm  con- 
sideration of  the  three  synoptists  in  their  mutual  relations^ 
favours  the  view  that  the  Son  is  placed  higher  in  Mark 
than  in  Matthew  or  Luke.  In  the  passage  referred  to,  he 
is  said,  by  implication,  to  know  what  is  hidden  from  the 
angels  themselves:  "Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the 
Son  (pifZi  6  vcoc),  but  the  Father/'  Hence  a  superhuman 
nature  is  attributed  to  the  Son  during  his  abode  on  earth. 
He  is  a  being  intermediate  between  the  Father  and  the 
angels.  This  is  a  view  of  his  person  later  than  that  of  the 
first  and  third  Gospels ;  for  they  present  him  as  a  man  ele- 
vated io  divine  dignity.  Omniscience  they  do  not  attribute 
to  him,  even  in  such  passages  as  Luke  x.  22 ;  Matthew  xL 
27,  and  xxviiL  18.  The  last  place,  indeed,  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  Mark  xiii.  32,  because  it  sets  forth  the  words  of 
ike  risen  Saviour.  Thus  the  Christology  of  Mark  xiii  32, 
so  far  from  shewing  the  priority  of  his  Gospel  to  that 
of  Matthew  or  Luke,  favours  the  opposite  view,  since  the 
person  of  Christ  stands  higher,  and  his  knowledge  is  greater 
In  it  than  in  the  other  synoptists. 

In  like  manner,  the  peculiar  stress  which  Mark's  Gospel 
lays  upon  the  expulsion  of  demons  from  the  possessed,  be- 
speaks a  later  period  than  Matthew'a  The  main  purpose 
of  the  Messiah  is  represented  to  be  the  destruction  of  evil 
spirits  as  a  necessary  condition  of  establishing  his  divine 
kingdoin  in  the  world.  And  the  conflict  of  Jesus  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  is  put  in  a  still  stronger  light  by  Mark 
than  it  is  by  Luke.  Hence  our  Gospel  proceeds  at  once  to 
a  case  of  demon  subjugation  (i.  23),  and  gives  all  that  are 
related  in  Matthew  and  Luke  together. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  original  writing  of 
Mark  was  superseded  by  the  present  Gospel,  of  which  it 
formed  the  basis.  A  Petrine  Gospel,  as  we  infer  from  Papias 
and  othei*s,  proceeded  from  Mark  himself.  That  it  was  used 
by  the  writer  of  the  canonical  Gospel  is  probable.  It  may 
have  been  one  of  his  written  souroes,*  in  addition  to  the 
synoptists  Matthew  and  Luke.  This  fact,  for  such  we 
reckon  it,  should  be  remembered  in  considering  the  por- 
tions, larger  or  smaller,  peculiar  to  the  second  Gospel  The 
evangelist  was  not  confined  to  Matthew  and  Luke  for  his 
information.    Xor  can  all  his  details  be  explained  by  refer- 
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ring  them  to  Ids  own  subjectivity.  Bat  we  do  not  believe, 
with  Holtzmann  and  others,  that  the  primitive  Mark  (or 
Petrine  Gospel)  was  the  most  copious  source  of  the  present 
Gospel,  much  less  that  it  was  the  common  basis  of  the 
three  synoptists.  It  is  not  needed  to  explain  the  composi* 
tion  of  the  canonical  Mark,  because  the  latter  is  accounted 
for  by  its  secondary  relation  to  our  first  and  third  Gospels. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  traits  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  evangelist  himself  and  fill  out  the  narrative 
in  his  own  way,  from  such  as  were  derived  from  a  written 
sourca  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  are  not  the 
writer's  own  composition.  While  its  secondary  character 
can  hardly  be  mistaken  by  the  critic,  some  features  are 
drawn  from  a  written  source  ;  and  some  original  modes  of 
representation  give  the  prefer^ice  to  Mark  over  Matthew 
and  Luke.  It  is  probably  on  the  basis  of  these,  that  various 
scholars  claim  for  the  second  Gospel  priority  in  time  and 
genuineness,  believing  that  it  presents  the  original  oral 
account  in  a  purer  state  than  the  other  synoptists ;  though 
they  are  in  reality  fewer  and  less  important  than  such  as 
shew  its  secondary  aspect — exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 
Thus  in  L  36,  the  notice  that  Simon  and  they  who  were  with 
him  followed  Jesus  to  bring  him  back  to  Capernaum,  must 
have  come  to  the  evangelist  as  part  of  a  written  work,  be- 
cause he  usually  abstains  from  singling  out  Peter  from  the 
rest  of  the  disciples,  or  giving  him  a  peculiar  prominenc& 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  narrative  of  the  young  man 
in  Gethsemane  who  foUowed  Jesus  (xiv.  51) ;  to  the  notice 
that  Jesus  would  not  suffer  any  man  to  carry  a  vessel 
through  the  temple  (xi.  16)  ;  the  designation  of  James  as  ths 
Less  (xv.  40) ;  the  observution  about  Pilate  wondering  that 
Jesus  was  dead  so  soon  (xv.  44,  4o) ;  the  mention  of  fieth- 
saidu  (vi.  45) ;  the  works  of  Jesus  in  Decapolis  (vii  31) ; 
and  the  declaration  respecting  the  sabbath  (iL  27).  In  like 
manner,  the  statement  that  Herod  was  a  willing  hearer  of 
John  the  Baptist's,  and  did  many  things  the  prophet  recom- 
mended (vi.  20),  points  to  an  original  source,  which  even 
the  remark  in  Matthew  about  Hei'od's  sorrow  at  Herodiass 
request  implies.  But  it  is  less  original  and  probable  in 
Mark  that  he  makes  James  and  John  prefer  their  own 
ambitious  request,  than  their  mother,  as  Matthew  does ; 
since  the  former  evangelist  had  just  said  before  of  the  apos- 
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ties  that  fhey  were  amazed  and  afraid  as  they  foUowed 
their  Master  (x.  35).  Matthew  does  not  therefore  soften 
down  Mark's  narrative  in  this  place,  as  Kenrick  supposes. 
The  examples  adduced  in  favour  of  Mark  being  the  prot- 
evangelium  are  appropriate  in  some  cases,  but  are  wholly 
insufticient  to  outweigh  the  mass  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  easy,  for  example,  to  quote  passages  in  which 
Mark  is  not  the  epitomizer  of  Matthew  or  Luke ;  in  which 
he  puts  things  in  a  more  original  form  or  is  also  fuller  and 
more  circumstantial ;  but  the  general  character  of  his  Gos- 
pel remains  the  same.  It  is  still  a  dependent  one,  briefer 
in  contents,  eclectic,  yet  with  graphic  details  which  give 
life  and  colouring  to  the  description. 

V.  Characteristiea, 

1.  The  Oospel  is  catholic,  undoctrinal  and  neutral  Hence 
it  is  without  those  Judaic  elements  which  are  so  abundant 
in  Matthew.  Such  expressions  as,  "  I  am  not  sent  but  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ;"  "  It  is  not  lawful  to 
take  the  children's  bread  ;"* ''  the  holy  place,"  for  the  temple, 
are  wanting.  The  house  of  prayer  is  said  to  be  ''  for  all  the 
nations  ;*'  and  the  external,  literal  observance  of  the  sabbath 
is  reproved.  The  universal  destination  of  Christianity, 
which  is  termed  new  doctrine  (i  27),  is  declared  (xiii  10). 
In  conformity  with  this,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  power 
of  faith  to  save  (v.  34,  ix.  23,  x.  52,  and  especially  xvi  6). 
But  no  direct  opposition  to  Judaism  is  expressed.  The 
Jewish  nation  generally  is  not  the  subject  of  severe  re- 
bukes ;  on  the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sanhe- 
drists,  PhariseeSk  Herodians,  and  his  own  relatives  and 
countrymen,  Jesus  obtains  a  favourable  reception,  and  has  his 
divine  authority  admitted.  The  denunciations  of  John  the 
Baptist  addressed  to  the  Jewish  people,  the  allusion  to  the 
NinevitelB,  the  threatenings  of  the  unbelieving  cities,  and 
such  like,  which  appear  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  are  absent 
The  dogmatic  element  also  disappears,  probably  because 
certain  dogmas  were  not  yet  elevated  into  importance 
enough  to  become  criteria  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Gospel  has  nothing  of  the  supernatural  birth 
of  Jesus,  though  it  must  have  been  believed  in  the  writer's 
day.  He  does  not  introduce  it  into  the  evangelical  history, 
because  he  was  probably  desirous  that  it  should  not  become 
a  distinctive  or  prominent  part  of  it,  to  the  detriment  of 
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Christian  peace.  He  contents  himself  with  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  (irKcv/ia)  in  the  person 
of  Jesu&  The  absence  in  Mark  of  that  history  which 
records  the  conception,  buth  and  childhood  of  Christ,  should 
not  be  adduced  as  a  presumption  of  the  Gospel's  early 
origin,  as  it  is  by  some  critics,  because  it  can  be  explained 
more  satisfactorily  on  other  grounds.  The  conciliatory  ten- 
dency of  the  work  is  a  sufficient  I'eason  for  the  omission. 
And  were  it  not  so,  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  Gospel  in  a 
time  early  enough  to  preclude  all  knowledge  of  those  won* 
derful  things.  Besides,  does  not  the  term  me  carpenter,  not 
the  son  of  the  carpenter ,  imply  the  evangelist's  belief  of  the 
miraculous  conception  ?  Was  this  phraseology  chosen  be- 
cause of  Mark's  catholic,  Jewish  standpoint — ^because  he 
wrote  a  Gospel  intended  to  be  neither  docetic  nor  anti-do- 
cetic,  neither  Ebionite  nor  Pauline  ?  The  other  evangelists 
who  narrate  the  miracidous  birth  could  freely  use  the 
phrase,  Son  of  Joseph ;  Mark,  who  does  not  narrate  the 
birth  and  infancy,  speaks  otherwise.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  oldest  evangelical  document,  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  had  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus ;  for  Hegesippus,  who  used  it  only,  mentions  Herod 
and  his  hostility  to  Christianity.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  writer  of  Mark's  Gospel  omitted  that  portion  of 
the  evangelical  tradition. 

2.  The  Gospel  presents  Christ  as  a  divine  person,  not  so 
much  in  his  discourses  as  in  the  mighty  works  and  miracles 
he  performed.  Indeed,  the  former  are  a  subordinate  feature. 
His  divine  nature  is  not  spoken  ot  but  the  acts  that  shew 
him  divine.  The  extraordinary  and  superhuman  influence 
he  wielded  has  special  prominenca  Hence  his  power  over 
demons  is  held  up  to  view  more  emphatically  than  in  any 
of  the  synoptists ;  and  the  thronging  crowds  that  press 
upon  him  on  every  side  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  effect 
he  produced  upon  them.  The  figure  of  the  Eedeemer  is  a 
commanding  one,  overawing  and  dazzling.  The  doubts  of 
the  Baptist  respecting  him  are  not  mentioned ;  hs  calls  unto 
him  whom  he  would  (iii.  13)  ;  and  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  resolved  into  calumny  against  his  person 
(iii.  30).  The  very  incapacity  of  the  disciples  to  recognize 
the  Messiah  in  him,  and  to  apprehend  the  object  of  his 
ministry,  is  described  more  strongly  in  order  to  shew  the 
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greatness  and  majesty  of  his  person.  Thus  he  does  not 
appear  as  a  teacher,  but  rather  as  the  founder  of  a  divine 
kingdom ;  shewing  forth  the  marvellous  manifestations  of 
the  higher  power  that  dwelt  in  and  enabled  him  to  van- 
quish spiritual  as  well  as  human  adversaries.  The  teacher 
is  suboixlinate  to  the  doer  of  mighty  deeds ;  the  mild,  per- 
suasive, authoritative  instructor,  such  as  he  appears  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  becomes  a  mighty  personage  who 
sets  up  an  imperishable  kingdom  by  the  overwhelming 
power  of  his  acts. 

3.  We  observe  in  the  (rospel  a  tendency  to  separate  the 
discourses  addressed  to  .the  disciples  from  those  meant  for 
such  as  were  iuithcmt ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  his  esoteric  and  exoteric  teaching.  Thus,  in 
vil  17,  we  read,  "  When  he  was  entered  into  the  house  from 
the  people,  his  disciples  asked  him  concerning  the  para- 
bla"  So  in  x.  10,  his  disciples  asked  him  about  the  subject 
of  marriage  "  in  the  house!'  And  in  iv.  34,  after  saying  that 
Jesus  spoke  to  the  people  only  in  parables,  it  is  added, 
"  when  they  were  alone  he  expounded  all  things  to  his  dis- 
ciples." Another  example  is  in  iv.  10,  11,  where  it  is  speci- 
fied that  when  Jesus  was  alone  he  was  asked  the  meaning 
of  a  parable  by  his  disciples,  who  are  expressly  separated 
from  the  ol  c^w  (those  without).  The  same  peculiarity  be- 
longs to  Matthew  and  Luke,  tnough  they  do  not  give  it  so 
much  prominence. 

4.  The  vivid  description  and  graphic  details  of  Mark  have 
been  already  spoken  of  In  this  respect  he  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  Matthew.  He  shews  a  decided  preference  for 
the  present  tense,  and  introduces  persons  themselves  as 
speakers,  where  the  other  synoptists  employ  the  third  per- 
son. His  striving  after  vivid  minuteness  has  led  to  the 
specification  of  persons  (i.  20;  iii.  6,  17,  32,  34;  iv.  Jl  ; 
v.  32,  37,  40 ;  vi.  40,  48  ;  vii,  1,  25,  26 ;  viiL  10,  27 ;  ix. 
15,  36 ;  x.  16,  23,  35,  46 ;  xi.  21,  27 ;  xiiL  1,  3 ;  xiv.  20, 
37,  65  ;  XV.  7,  21,  40,  47 ;  xvi.  7) ;  places  (i.  28  ;  iv.  1.  38 
V.  11,  20;  vi  55;  vil  31  ;  viii.  10,  27;  ix.  30;  xiL  41 
XV.  16,  39 ;  xvi  5) ;  and  time  (i.  32,  35  ;  ii.  1,  26  ;  iv.  35 
vL  2 ;  xi.  11,  19,  20 ;  xiv.  1,  12,  17,  30,  68,  72 ;  xv.  1,  25, 
33,  34,  42 ;  xvi.  1,  2). 

But  vividness  of  description,  which  Mark  usually  effects 
by  inserting  details  unknown  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  does 
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not  necessarily  imply  an  eye-witness  or  greater  originality 
than  the  other  synoptists.  On  this  point  many  critics  have 
been  misled,  because  they  did  not  fairly  consider  the  character 
of  the  delineations  supposed  to  indicate  priority  of  time  to 
those  of  Mark  and  Luke.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  evangelist  represents  the  performance  of 
miracles,  shews  an  earlier  form  of  the  Gospel  tradition. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  Mark  recognizes  the  use 
of  natural  means  in  several  instances  (vL  5,  13,  vii.  32). 
But  surely  this  indicates  a  later  reflectiveness,  uniting  the 
natural  with  the  supernatural  Had  it  been  the  common 
belief  from  the  beginning  that  the  miracles  were  within  the 
compass  of  natural  causes,  we  might  suppose  that  Mark 
represents  an  earlier  form  of  the  tradition  than  the  evan- 
gelists who  omit  all  notice  of  the  natural ;  but  as  that  is 
incorrect,  the  natural  element  is  the  creation  of  a  later 
period,  not  a  remnant  of  the  earliest 

In  like  manner,  the  relations  of  Mai-k  respecting  the  ex- 
pulsion of  demons  by  Jesus,  while  more  emphatic  and  more 
frequent  than  in  the  other  synoptists,  have  some  peculiari- 
ties which  consign  them  to  a  later  period  Thus  the  gradual 
development  of  Jesus's  Messianic  consciousness  is  a  pheno- 
menon commonly  admitted  by  critics  to  lie  in  the  second 
Gospel,  yet  the  persons  possessed  by  demons  whom  he  dis- 
possessed are  said  to  know  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  There 
is  only  one  case  of  such  knowledge  in  Matthew,  viz.,  that 
of  the  possessed  Gadarenes ;  in  Mark  and  Luke  the  pecu- 
liarity is  usual  The  demoniacs  knew  Jesus  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah at  a  time  when  his  immediate  disciples  seem  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  it  Surely  this  trait  in  Mark's  nan-atives 
of  the  possessed  argues  a  doctrinal  point  of  view  later 
than  Matthew's.  The  peculiar  prominence  given  to  the  heal- 
ing of  demoniacs  in  the  second  Gospel,  coupled  with  the 
pictorial  circumstances  which  add  life  to  the  description, 
are  in  character  with  the  vigorous  method  of  the  evangelist, 
and  his  leading  desire  to  set  forth  the  power  of  Christ  over 
demona  The  details  that  partly  constitute  the  prominence 
and  make  the  narratives  graphic,  are  not  an  evidence  of 
historical  originality,  but  of  the  reversa  Thus,  in  the  cure 
of  the  lunatic  boy,  Matthew  has  (xvii.  17), "  Bring  him  hither 
to  me ;"  and  Jesus  rebuked  the  demon,  which  came  out  of 
the  sujfierer,  so  that  the  boy  was  healed  forthwitL     But 
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Mark  represents  Christ  as  questioning  the  father  about  the 
duration  of  the  malady,  describes  the  violence  of  the  parox- 
ysm following  the«command  addressed  to  the  evil  spirit  to 
come  out,  leaving  the  boy  to  all  appearance  dead,  till  Jesus, 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  raised  him  up  (Mark  ix.  20,  &c.). 
The  additional  features  of  Mark's  narrative  obviously  shew 
the  writers  object  to  set  the  power  of  Jesus  in  a  more 
striking  light  by  contrast  with  the  violence  of  the  demon. 
Nor  does  this  detract  from  the  instantaneousness  of  the  cure 
as  described  by  Matthew.    The  wonder  is  increased  in  the 
second  Gospel,  which  favours  the  view  that  it  represents  a 
later  standpoint.     When  Mr.  Kenrick  asserts,  in  relation 
to  such  miracles,  that  Mark  wrote  simply  to  record,  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  to  impress  and  convince,  he  mistakes  the 
genius  both  of  the  first  and  second  Gospels.    The  desire 
of  Mark  to  impress  is  apparent  throughout ;  while  simple 
recording  is  obvious  in  Matthew.     The  wish  to  impress 
the  reader  accounts  for  many  characteristics  of  the  second 
Gospel,  and  for  the  absence  of  particulars  contained  in 
the  first     It  even  leads  to  a  few  exaggerations,  such  as 
in  xi.  10,  where,  after  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,"  it  is  added,  apparently  to  strengthen 
the  preceding,  "  Blessed  is  the  coming  kingdom  of  our  father 
David.*'    The  two  miracles  of  healing  which  are  peculiar  to 
Mark,  viz.,  vii  32 — 36,  viiL  22 — 26,  have  something  sin- 
gular about  them  which  betray  a  later  typa    In  both  cases 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  spit  on  the  patients.   Had  Mark  written 
first,  it  is  unlikely  that  later  evangelists  would  have  omitted 
this  circumstance  or  the  miracles  themselves.     But  if  he 
succeeded  Matthew  and  Luke,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
two  by  supposing  him  to  have  taken  them  from  another 
source.    Hence  their  peculiar  character. 

VI.  Time  and  place  of  wrUing, 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  when  the 
Gospel  was  written.  The  Paschal  chronicle  and  other  autho- 
rities place  it  A.D.  40 ;  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicon,  in  the 
third  year  of  Claudius,  Le.  43.  The  two  most  ancient  tes- 
timonies, those  of  Irenaeus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  are 
irreconcilable ;  the  former  stating  that  the  Gospel  was  com- 
posed after  Peter's  death ;  the  latter,  while  he  was  aliva 
But  they. agree  in  this,  that  it  was  written  in  Bome,  after 
Peter's  arrival  there;  that  is,  after  the  beginning  of  63. 
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External  testimony  on  the  point  is  worthless  We  must 
have  recourse  to  internal  evidenca  Taking  for  granted  at 
present  the  integrity  of  the  Gospel,  the  20th  verse  of  the 
16th  chapter  shews  that  the  apostles  had  left  Judea  and 
preached  in  many  places  before  the  evangelist  wrote.  We 
also  see,  from  comparing  ix.  I  with  Matthew  xvi  28,  that 
the  writer  saw  it  necessary  to  put  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  to  set  up  his  kingdom  farther  forward  than  Matthew, 
tiU  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  coming  with  power;  ia 
till  they  see  its  powerful  effects  upon  earth.  It  may  appear, 
indeed,  to  some  that  the  eschatological  discourse  in  Mark 
presupposes  the  near  approach  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, not  that  it  was  past ;  but  he  follows  the  prophecy  of 
Matthew,  and  is  indisposed  to  interpose  a  long  interval 
between  the  destruction  of  Jeinisalcm  and  the  coming  of 
Christ  The  fact  that  thayyiKioy,  in  i  1,  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  gospel  history  argues  a  late  period ;  and  the  ex- 
pression, in  xvi.  16,  "he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved,"  savours  of  a  time  when  greater  efficacy  was  attri- 
buted to  baptism  than  it  was  intended  to  hava  Probably 
Kal  fiawrivBiic  was  taken  from  Matthew  xxviii  19,  but  a 
different  turn  is  given  to  it  Yet  the  recollection  implied 
in  the  notice  that  Simon  was  the  father  of  Alexander  and 
Bufus,  prevents  the  Gospel  from  being  put  too  late  into  the 
second  century.  That  it  belongs  to  this  century  must  be 
inferred,  not  only  from  the  priority  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
but  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  known  to  Papias,  and 
probably  not  much  outside  Eoma  The  first  known  writer 
who  shews  he  was  acquainted  with  it  is  Clement  (125  A.D.), 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Hennas  also  used  it  (130 — 135  A.D.).  And  Justin  Martyr 
must  also  have  known,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
ever  quotes  it,  for  the  one  passage  in  which  some  find  a 
verbal  use  of  the  Gospel  is  taken  from  the  "  Memoirs"  or 
Gospel  of  Peter,  as  Justin  himself  says.*  Probably  we  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  in  putting  it  about  120  A.D. 

The  weight  of  ancient  testimony  is  in  favour  of  Bome 
as  the  place  of  composition.    Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alex- 


•  Dialogne  with  Tryplio,  p.  333,  ed.  Colon.  Oomp.  Mark  iii.  17.  We  take 
the  airrov  (iv  toiq  ivofivtjfiovtvfiaiTiv  avrov)  to  refer  to  Peter,  not  to  Xpiarbg ; 
aooordiiiig  to  Justin^s  usual  method  of  citation.    ■ 
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andria^  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  &c.,  assign  it  to  that 
place.     In  favour  of  this,  Latinisras  have  been  adduced, 

ffreicovXdrafp,  KivTvp'o^v^  litrrriQ,  to  ueavoy  iroiif<rai  (satisfacere), 

c^ar«i»c  ex^iy  (in  extreniis  esse),  irvfifiovXiov  ^Myai  (consilium 
dare),  and  the  custom  of  explaining  Greek  expressions  by 

Homan  ones.   But  wpaiTu^ptov  Kodpayrri^,  ^lyvdpioK,  Kflyaoc,  Xiyeuty, 

^paytXKota,  appear  in  Matthew  and  Luke  also.  It  was  also 
natural,  if  the  evangelist  wrote  at  Borne,  to  state  that  Simon 
was  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Bufus ;  for  one  of  these 
persons  at  least  seems  to  have  resided  there  (Bomans  xvL 
13). 

VII.  Integrity, 

The  last  eleven  verses  of  the  Gospel  have  been  thought 
not  to  belong  to  it,  or  at  least  to  have  been  written  by 
another  person  than  the  evangelist  External  and  internal 
arguments  are  adduced  in  favour  of  this  view.  Let  us 
notice  them  very  briefly. 

1.  The  portion  is  wanting  in  B,  M,  k,  and  marked  with 
an  asterisk  in  137,  138.  L.,  with  274}  in  the  margin,  and 
the  margin  of  the  later  Syriac,  state  that  more  ancient 
copies  had  a  very  different  ending ;  the  same,  in  fact,  as  in 
k  or  the  Cod.  Bobbiensis  of  the  old  Latin.  The  scholia  of 
numerous  MSS.  mentioned  by  Griesbach  mention  that  it 
was  absent  from  many  copies,  though  it  existed  in  others. 
Scholia  belonging  to  the  MSS.  22,  15, 1,  206,  209,  20, 300, 
and  others,  say  that  the  more  ancient  and  accurate  copies 
terminated  the  (xospel  with  the  9th  verse.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Victor  of  Antioch,  Hesychius  of  Jeru- 
salem, Severus  of  Antioch,  and  others. 

In  like  manner,  the  passage  is  not  recognized  by  the 
Ammonian  canons  of  Eusebius  in  AULAP,  as  well  as  127, 
129, 132, 133,  134.,  137, 169, 186, 188,  195, 371,  and  others. 
Epiphanius  and  Ceesarius  attest  the  same  thing.  In  the 
catenae  on  Mark  the  section  is  not  explained.  It  is  also 
absent  from  some  old  MSS.  of  the  Armenian  version,  and 
from  an  Arabic  version  in  the  Vatican  which  Scholz  exa- 
mined in  a  few  places.  Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  acquaint- 
ance with  it  on  the  part  of  Clement  of  Bome  or  Clement  of 
Alexandria. 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  affirmed  that  all  Greek  MSS., 
except  B  and  H,  have  the  paragraph,  ACDEGHKLMSUVXrA ; 
all  evangelistaria  and  all  synaxaria.    The  ancient  versions, 
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too,  including  several  copies  of  the  old  Italic,  the  Vulgate, 
the  Peshito,  the  later  Syriac,  the  Curetonian  and  the  Jeru- 
salem Syriac,  have  it  It  is  sanctioned  by  Ireneeus,  Hip- 
poly  tus,  Tatian,  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  Sacrae  ScriptursQ, 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory,  and  others. 
Nestorius*  quotes  the  20th  verse. 

Among  internal  considerations,  it  is  alleged  against  the 
passage  that  there  is — 

1.  An  incoherence  between  the  9th  verse  and  what  pre- 
cedea  The  words  irpm  irp^rp  ^afifiarov  natumlly  belong  to 
the  participle  ayamh^,  since  the  writer,  in  describing  the 
appearances  of  Jesus,  has  no  regard  to  time  or  place  (comp. 
12,  14,  15,  19).  Thus  Jesus  is  said  to  have  risen  early ^ 
although  the  women  who  visited  the  sepulchre  very  early 
learned  that  he  had  risen  lefore  their  visit  (verse  4). 

Again,  wfHaroy  connected  with  Itpdvfi  is  unsuitable,  because 
the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  was  not  the  first.  It 
is  beside  the  mark  to  say  with  Robinson  "f"  that  irpfirov  is 
put  relatively,  not  absdutdy,  the  first  of  the  three  appear- 
ances narrated  by  Mark. 

2.  The  phraseology  and  style  of  the  section  are  unfavour- 
able to  its  authenticity.  Phrases  and  words  are  introduced 
which  Mark  never  uses ;  or  terms,  instead  of  which  he  em- 
ploys others.  Thus  for  irpwrjy  9a/3/3drov  (verse  9),  Mark  has 
the  plural  <ra/3/Wrwv  (xvL  2);  never  the  singular.  But  Luke 
has  the  singular  (xviii  2).  The  phrase,  out  of  whom  he  had 
cast  seven  devUSy  is  attached  to  the  name  of  Maiy  Magdalene, 
though  she  had  been  mentioned  three  times  before  without 
such  appendix.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  liuke 
viiL  2. ,  Instead  of  cicjSaXXeiv  air6,  Mark  uses  UfiaXkeiy  U 
(viL  26).  In  the  10th  and  14th  verses  there  are  sentences 
without  a  copulative ;  whereas  Mark  has  always  the  copula- 
tive in  such  cases,  particularly  Kai.  The  use  of  iKeiyoo^  in 
verses  10,  11,  13,  synonymously  with  •  Be  (comp.  Mark  iv. 
11,  vii  15,  20,  xii  4,  5,  xiv.  21),  is  peculiar.  The  verb 
iropeveadai  occurs  three  times  in  the  section,  though  the  evan- 
gelist never  employs  it  elsewhere.   9£d<rOai  is  also  unknown 

to  Mark  (ii.  14).      So  also  aTrttrruy  (ii.  16).      Mcra  ravTa  (12) 

is  never  employed  by  the  evangelist.   Mey  and  U  coiTespond 

*  Ap.  Cyril  Alex.  ,Ti.  46. 

f  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  p.  232. 
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in  two  members  of  a  sentence  (19,  20),  which  is  but  once 
in  the  Gospel  (xiv.  38),  where  the  words  of  another  person 
are  cited.     'O  icvpu>c  (19,  20)  is  nnknown  to  Mark ;  so  also 

are  crcpoc  (12),  ira^KoKovdiia^  Pknirrta,  irayra)^»v,  iiraKoKovOitt^ 
aivvipyiuf,  fie^i6ut,  irafra  ktIviq  is  Pauline  ;  and  xSafioy  Airayra 
is  peculiar.  *Ev  rf  6y6fiari  (17),  for  M  ry  6y6fiari  (comp.  ix. 
87,  41,  xiiL  6),  and  X^^^^  iiriOeivai  M  nya,  instead  of  nrl 
(comp.  V,  23,  vi.  5,  vii  32,  viiL  23),  deserve  attention.  Other 
peculiarities  and  Aral  Xeydfuya  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 

new  subject^  e.g.,  yXwrvaic  Kairaic  \a\tiy,  o^Cic  acpeiv,  day&^i 
fjtoy  myuy^  koK&q  cxet^y  ^ycfwvo^i,  /lop^^,  ^ar^pov. 

The  style  is  abrupt  and  sententious,  not  graphic,  resem- 
bling that  of  brief  notices  extracted  from  larger  accounts 
^and  loosely  combined. 

3.  The  17th  and  18th  verses  contain  suspicious  circum- 
stances— an  excessive  love  of  the  miraculoua  Mimcles  and 
the  power  of  performing  them  are  attributed  to  all  believers. 
The  handling  of  deadly  serpents  and  the  drinking  of  deadly 
poison  with  impunity,  savour  of  superstition.  The  phrase, 
"  He  that  belie veth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved"  (16),  is 
also  of  a  late  type. 

4.  A  new  section  begins  with  the  9th  verse,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  note  of  time  prefixed ;  but  a  note  of  time  had  been 
already  introduced  at  the  2nd  verse  of  the  chapter.-  The 
events  recorded  in  the  9th  and  subsequent  verses  require 
no  new  section  or  note  of  time. 

5.  It  is  strange  that  when  Mark  had  said  that  Jesua 
should  appear  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee  (xiv.  28,  and  xvi 
7),  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promisa 
Verses  15 — 18  refer  to  his  appearance  at  Jerusalem. 

6.  The  section  contains  parallels  to  passages  in  Luke  and 
John,  and  is  an  excerpt  from  those  Gospels.  This  must  be 
restricted  in  any  case  to  verses  9 — 14 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  this  conflictuig  evidence. 
The  fact  that  Irenaeus,*  and  probably  Justin  Martyr,f 
had  the  portion  before  them  in  their  copies  of  the  Gospel, 
is  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  evidence  of  all  MSS.  that  omit 
it,  because  they  i^ach  up  to  a  much  earlier  time.  Besides 
Irenaeus's  attestation  of  the  19th  verse,  we  have  a  still 
earlier  one  in  the  '*Acts  of  Pilate,    incorporated  in  the 

*  AdT.  fiieres.  iii.  10,  0.  f  Apol  i.  45. 
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<*  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,"  for  verses  15 — 19.*  But  the  rela* 
tion  of  the  Acta  now  known  to  the  early  work  which  Justin 
and  TertuUian  had,  is  too  uncertain  to  admit  of  an  argument 
being  built  upon  it.  That  the  piece  in  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus  was  really  found  in  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  is  shewn  by 
Tertullian  in  his  Apologeticus  (21).  Celsus  also  shews 
acquaintance  with  the  paragraph  when  he  says,  "  Who  saw 
this  ?  A  demented  woman,  as  ye  say,** — referring  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  to  whom  Jesus  first  appeared,  and  out  of  whom 
he  had  cast  seven  demons  (xvL  9),  not  xvi.  8,  as  Olshausen 
supposea  The  phraseology  certainly  differs  firom  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  Gospel,  not  very  much,  yet  perceptibly.  But 
the  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  use  of'  another 
source,  which  the  evangelist  chose  to  follow  here  much 
more  than  Matthew  or  Luke, — ^the  Petrine  narrative  of  St. 
Mark,  to  which  Papias  refers.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  writer  could  stop  with  l^fiovyro  yap.  No  evangelist 
would  do  so  ;  and  thereforc  those  who  impugn  the  authen- 
ticity have  recourse  to  some  sudden  accident  which  pre- 
vented the  evangelist  from  finishing  properly.  Such  con- 
jectures are  gratuitous.  The  reason  why  the  paragraph  was 
omitted  in  many  copies  is  hinted  at  by  Jerome,f  Eusebius  J 
and  others.  Exegetical  reasons  led  to  it,  since  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  xvL  9,  with  Matthew  xxviiL  1,  was  palpable. 
The  time  in  the  2nd  Terse  does  not  suit  that  of  the  9th,  nor 
do  the  17th  and  18  th  verses  agree  with  Matt  xxviiL  16 — 
20.  Such  difficulties,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  led  to  its  ex- 
clusion from  many  copies,  especially  Greek  ones.  That  so 
many  authorities,  including  the  old  Italic  and  Vulgate,  have 
it,  is  good  evidence  that  it  was  an  original  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel The  very  difficulties  inherent  in  it  did  not  prevail  to 
exclude  it  If  Eusebius  and  Jerome  really  believed  that  it 
is  spurious,  why  did  they  resort  to  another  method  of  solv- 
ing the  dif&culties  arising  from  the  time  of  the  resurrection 
specified  there  ?^    Besides  saying  that  it  was  absent  from 


*  See  Tischendorf  8  Erangelia  Apoctypha,  p.  248. 

f  OmnibaB  GnociiB  libris  pene  hoc  capitulum  in  fine  non  habentibus,  prs- 
iertim  cam  diyersa  atqne  contraria  eTangelistis  caBterig»narrare  videatar. — Ad 
Hedibiam  QusBst.  ii. 

X  Td  Bk  i^ffQ  (the  verses  in  question)  vtrav'naQ  Hv  Timv  dXX'  ovk  iv  ira<fi 
^tpofUva  irtpirrd  cLv  (tq^jcai  fiaXurra  eiircp  ixouy  AvTiXoyiav  ry  riov  XonrCtv 
li/ayytkumSv  fuxprvpi^. "  Qutwti.  i.  ad  Maiinum. 
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some  or  many  copies,  both  give  an  additional  solution,  con- 
sisting in  an  alteration  of  the  punctuation.  But  the  one  is 
sufficient,  viz.,  that  the  paragraph  is  no  part  of  the  GospeL 
By  resting  in  this,  they  would  have  saved  themselves  trouble 
and  shewn  their  true  convictioa  As  it  is,  we  can  hardly 
tell  what  they  actually  believed.  On  the  whole,  the  evi- 
dence is  scarcely  sufficient  to  prove  the  non-authenticity  of 
the  paragraph.  This  is  true  of  the  external  and  internal 
considered  separately  as  well  as  conjointly.  Great  respect 
is  due  to  the  opinion  of  textual  critics  like  Griesbach 
and  Tischendorf,  who  are  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
verses.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  weight  of  external 
evidence  is  on  the  other  sida  And  as  to  the  intemalf  it 
would  certainly  preponderate  against  Mark's  own  author- 
ship. But  when  we  consider  that  the  Gospel  was  not  written 
till  the  second  century,  internal  evidence  loses  much  of  its 
force  against  the  authenticity.  How  persons  who  believe 
that  the  verses  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  original  Gospel  of 
Mark,  but  were  added  afterwards,  can  say  that  they  have 
a  good  claim  to  be  received  as  an  authentic  or  genuine  part 
of  the  second  Grospel,  that  is,  a  portion  of  canonical  Scrip- 
ture, passes  comprehension,  except  they  are  inconsistent 
with  themselves.  If  an  unknown  writer  appended  to  Mark's 
Gospel  a  section  containing  difficulties  which  make  its 
agreement  with  Mark's  own  statements  all  but  impossible, 
how  can  he  have  been  plenarily  inspired  as  Mark  himself 
is  said  to  have  been  ?  What  becomes  of  his  plenary  inspi- 
ration in  any  case  ?  Does  the  fact  of  his  adding  a  portion 
to  a  Gospel  shew  his  possession  of  the  gift  ?  Does  it  not 
rather  shew  the  reverse  ?  It  does  not  depend  on  the  writer's 
being  known  that  what  he  composes  should  be  a  proper  part 
of  the  Word  of  (Jod.  So  some  affirm.  On  what  then  does 
it  depend  ?  Either  on  the  inspiration  of  the  writer  or  of 
what  is  written.  How  is  the  inspiration  of  the  writer  shewn  ? 
Only  by  what  he  writes.  In  the  present  case,  the  later, 
author,  as  some  believe,  must  have  been  inspired.  Is  that 
proved  by  the  character  of  this  portion  ?  Is  it  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  whereas  Mark,  an  inspired  evangelist,  wrote 
i. — xvi.  9,  a  subsequent  individual  wrote  a  few  verses  at  the 
end  in  an  inferior  style  ?  Certainly  not.  Every  view  of  the 
case  shews  the  untenable  position  of  maintaining  that  the 
verses  before  us  are  an  authentic  part  of  the  Gospel,  equaUy 
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authoritative  with  the  rest  of  it,  and  yet  believe  that  they 
proceeded  from  a  different  author. 

VIIL  Persons  far  whom  the  evangelist  wrote,  and  his  ob- 
ject in  compiling  a  OoepeL 

The  work  is  the  production  of  a  Jew,  or  of  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  Judea»  and  was  intended  for  Gentile  be- 
lievers. Hence  locdities  in  Palestine,  as  also  Jewish  usages 
and  rites,  are  explained.  Thus,  in  L  5,  "  And  there  went 
out  unto  him  all  the  land  of  Judea  and  they  of  Jerusalem, 
and  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  tiie  river  of  Jordan,  confess- 
ing their  sins ;"  for  which  the  first  Gospel  has,  "  and  were 
baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins''  (iiL  6). 

"  And  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  ihe  Pharisees  used  to 
fati  ;  and  they  come  and  say  unto  him,  Why  do  the  disci- 
ples of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  fast  ?"  (ii  18).  Matthew 
wants  the  explanatory  clause  at  the  commencement 

"  For  the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews,  except  they  wash 
their  hands  oft,  eat  not»  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders" 
(viL  3).  Compare  this  with  Matthew's  words,  "  Why  do 
thy  disciples  transgress  the  tradition  of  the  elders  ?  for  they 
wash  not  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread''  (xv.  2). 

"  Then  come  unto  him  the  Sadducees,  which  say  there  is 
no  resurrection;  and  they  asked  him,  saying,"  &c.  (xiL  18). 

"  And  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  they  killed 
thepassover,  his  disciples,"  &c.  (xiv.  12). 

"  Kow  at  that  feast  he  released  unto  them  one  prisoner, 
whomsoever  they  desired"  (xy.  6). 

Ko  passages  are  quoted  in  proof  of  the  writei^s  position 
or  to  shew  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  except  they  be  una- 
voidably introduced  into  the  discourses  of  Jesua  Hence 
v6ftoc,  the  law  of  Moses,  does  not  occur. 

In  the  charge  to  the  disciples,  the  word?,  "  Go  not  into 
the  way  of  the  Gentiles"  (Matthew  x.  5,  6),  are  omitted. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  explanations  of  words  which 
would  otherwise  be  unintelligible  to  Gentiles  are  given,  as 
Taiitha  cumi,  Boanerges,  Gorban,  Bartimeus,  Eloi  lama 
sabacthani,  Gehenna  (ix.  43). 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Gentiles  were  the  class  of  readers 
for  whom  the  Gospel  was  written.  Both  plan  and  struc- 
ture harmonize  with  that. 

The  object  of  the  evangelist  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
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a  specific  one,  farther  than  it  was  conciliatory  and  neutral. 
He  meant  to  instruct  Gentile  converts  in  the  leading  facts 
of  Jesus's  life  on  earth  by  giving,  as  far  as  possible,  such 
a  selection  as  might  be  acceptable,  and  avoiding  doctrinal 
or  controversial  ground.  Hence  he  has  neither  the  narrow 
Jewish  elements  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
nor  the  specific  Pauline  elements  of  Luke's.  His  Christo- 
logy,  indeed,  has  a  tendency  towards  Docetism,  but  not 
a  decided  one.  Only  once  does  he  apply  the  expression 
Son  of  David  to  Jesus.  Epiphanius  says,  with  what  truth 
we  cannot  determine,  that  the  Docetae  preferred  the  second 
Gospel  to  the  rest.*  Credner  has  correctly  put  the  Clemen- 
tines by  the  side  of  Mark  ;  for  although  the  Homilies  n^ver 
quote  it,  there  are  several  points  of  contact  between  the 
two  productions. 

IX.  Style  aihd  diction. 

The  style  is  forcible,  concise,  abrupt. 

1.  \lvivixa  oKadaproy  occurs  eleven  times;  Luke  uses  it 
six  times,  and  Matthew  twica    The  latter  prefers  phrases 

with  iaifiovi(6fiivoc, 

2.  Diminutives  are  frequent,  as  dvyarpiov,  Kopa^ior,  icvm- 

ptoy,  itrapioy,  irXoiripcov,  xaiiloy,  lyOvhioy. 

3.  ^vfifiovXioy  wouly,  liL  6,  XV.  1.    Matthew  has  evfAfiovXtov 

Xa/ij3avciK. 

4.  'Eirtptar^y  occurs  twenty-five  times;  Matthew  has  it 
eight  times,  and  Luke  eighteen. 

5.  AiatrriWetrdai  five  times ;  only  once  in  Matthew. 

6.  Ei<rtrop€V€ifdai  eight  times ;  Luke  has  it  four  times,  and 
.Matthew  once. 

7.  'EicTopevctrtfai  eleven  times ;  Matthew  has  it  six  times, 
and  Luke  three. 

8.  napanoptveirOai  four  times ;  Matthew  onca 

9.  Ehayyekioy  occuTS    eight  times ;   in   Matthew  four 
times. 

10.  UepiftMireneai  six  times ;  once  in  Luka 

11.  Uptai  six  times ;  twice  in  Matthew. 

12.  *€peiv  fourteen  times;  in  Matthew  and  Luke  four 
times  each. 

13.  Mcra  rpeU  i^/i^pas,  referring  to  the  future  resurrection 
s . , 

*  AdT.  Haares.  iii.  11,  7. 
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of  Christ  (viiL  SI ,  ix.  34  (?),  x.  84) ;  Matthew  has  it  but  once. 
He  and  Luke  use  instead  ry  rpiry  ^cp^ 

14.  BX^ere  Aird,  viii.  1  o,  xii.  38  ;  Matthew  and  Luke  have 

instead  wpo^ixere  dir6. 

16.  *E{*f>x«^<"*  **  is  *'l^®  prevailing  usage  of  Mark.  Only 
in  two  places  has  he  dro,  the  latter  preposition  being  the 
most  frequent  one  in  Matthew,  and  perpetual  in  Luke  with 
two  exceptions  (il  1,  vi  19). 

16.  'O  liatriKeift  'Hf>wji}s,  vi  14 ;  Matthew  and  Luke  have 

17.  Mark  accumulates  negatives,  as  MeU,  twice,  xvi  8 ; 

ovxiri  ov  fill,  xiv.  25  ;   /iifSei'i  iin^iy^  L  44  ;   oifK  oh^if^  iii.  27, 

V.  37,  vL  5,  xii  14,  xiv.  60,  61,  xv.  4 ;  fuiiciri  fttfii,  iL  2 ; 

obK^Ti  ohMs,  V.  3,  vii  12,  ix.  8  ;  /iifircrt  firfheU^  XL  14  ;  fJiil  fJLTiU, 

iii  20. 

18.  He  uses  synonymous  or  tautological  expressions,  as 
in  i  42,  ii  19,  25,  iii  7,  8,  iv.  6,  30,  39,  40,  v.  12, 19,  23, 33, 
vi  55,  56,  &c.  &a 

19.  Mark  strengthens  expressions  by  appending  their 
opposites,  as  in  ii  27,  iii  26,  29,  &c.  &c. 

20.  Pleonastic  explanations  or  turns  of  expression  are 
frequent,  incljiding  the  union  of  a  compound  verb  with  a 
simple  one,  i  29,  vi.  1,  xiv.  16,  45  ;  or  two  compounds  from 
the  same  stem,  i  35,  ii  15,  vi  33 ;  mpxeodai  «£,  i  25,  26, 

and  £{w,  xiv.  68  ;  i^yayep  !£»,  viii.  23  ;  iinropelfeiy  l£tf,  xi  19 ; 
rSre  iv  rj  iKely^  ih^P9t  ii  20,  &C.;  oiros  ovrms,  ii  7 ;  ola  rotavri^, 
xiii  19  ;  i{c  avris,  vii  25  ;  it  waiiioBev,  ix.  21  ;  dwo  fiaKpoOey, 

V.  6,  8,  13,  &a 

21 .  In  transitions  ehSiws  is  often  employed,  or  thdvs  which 
Tischendorf  substitutes  for  it  in  many  cases,  i  18,  21,  31, 
&C.  Luke  has  the  word  but  eight  times,  and  sometimes 
employs  mpa^rjfia  instead. 

22.  The  sentences  are  loosely  connected  by  iraJ  or  xaAtv, 

as  ra^  lAcyCF,  Kai  e^XOey,  Kal  eitr^XOe  wdKiy,  k.  r.  X. 

23.  Mark  interchanges  the  descriptive  imperfect  of  nar- 
rative style  for  the  historical  present.  The  other  evangelists 
use  the  aorist  instead,  or  Uovy  behold,  i  12,  40,  ii  3,  5,  &c. 

24.  The  following  are  peculiar  to  Mark  among  the  synop- 

tists:  ikfifidf  iLyp€V€tyi6,Kdy0iyohyaXa\t\ieiy,(k\dXos,aXeKropo<fMityia, 
&^i/3aXXeiK,  ifi^o^Sf  hfiaprtifia,  iLyaOefJutriieiyy  6j'aXos,arafrfiifyy 
ii¥€un€yaieiy,  &iroj3aXXc(V,  iiifoirifioSf  airi^xXar^v,  Ajroarriyiti^eiy, 
aaffaXtiSf  drifiovy,  avrofiaTOs,  it^i^ety,  a^po^rvyrit  (iaimtrfAOSffioay'' 
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efyyis,  yva^vs,  8a/i(i^eiy»  Siay/rcffOai,  iiaarfy,  \iytiy  ir  rf  if 
iffx^,  BviTKoXos,  ik^fftiffdaif  el  in  swearing,  elc  caO*  cIs,  Itf0a/i/3ec« 
trdat,  iKirtpiaviHt,  Ic^o^oc,  iXavvecv,  eXwt,  IWtivUf  kyayk-dklZev^oi, 
iyeiXtiy,  iyyv^oy^  lyra^iavfio^  i^airtya,  iiavriiM,  c^opvrrecy,  i£ov- 
SeyeiVy  IfovSevovfy  ^i/3aXXecy  neuter,  liriXvccv,  iwi^pairrtiyt 
€wiavyrpi\€iy,  ia\aTi^$,  evcaipof,  ciriroifHiff,  e^ff^^irf^'i'y  ^^nda, 
4d€«i»Sy  4^iev  (i.  84),  dafi(itiy,  dav/id(€iy  2ia,  depficUy^trdai^  dvya~ 
rpioy,  0»phtp6s,  ro  iKayoy  iroi€ty,  caceiOey,  caicoXoyetF,  Karafia, 
Karafiapvyeiyl,  xaraZiutKeiy,  caraKonrecK,  caranO^v^ai,  icarevXo- 
yeiv?,  KarofKi|ffu,  re»'rvp/wi',  re^aXaiovy, -cov/ii,  Kpafifiaros,  Aw* 
opyff  rr/oreitfSi  cvX/e^Oai,  rvirreiv,  icw/ioiroXif,  Xevca/yeif,  /udXXoK 
before  a  comparative,  fieOoptaJ,  /leXer^v,  fi€yttrrdy€%,  fiviKvytiy, 
fAiaSi^os,  fioyiXaXos,  fiop<^fi, .  ftvpiCtiyf  yapioSf  yovyex^s^  Harris^ 
HfipafAfiiyos,  o^orocelF,  oXoravrw/ia,  Bvwept  Boris  interrogative,  ix. 
11  ?,  ova,  ot/'iof  an  adjective,  iratSioBey,  ird/iiroXvs  7,  wayraxodty^ 
wcLpaflaWtiy,  wapaiiidyai  neuter,  xapdfWiOSf  irepirpexetv,  wtariKOi, 
irXoidpioy,  irpavid,  irpocuiXtoy,  wpoXafiftdytiyf  wpofiepifiy^y^  ir/>o- 
odfifiaroyl,  irpr>9eyy/(eiv?,  wpooKoprtptiy,  irpotrKtfdXaioy,  wpooop" 
plfetrdaif  wpoffwoptvetrBaif  vpoorpi^^eiy,  wpvfiya,  irrveiv,  wvy fjtj, 
^filiovyif  pdwifffiaf  cKay^aXoy,  cKbtXvilt  e^vpi'lCtiy^  <nrda6aif  0xe» 
KovXdri^,(rravia9riiStOTtfia$f  arlXlieiy,  evyKaB^oBai,  avXXvw€iaBai, 
avfiwotrioy,  trvyayafialyfiy,  tntyOXifieiy,  tntpo^iyUieaa,  tnnrfrtifioy, 
evvraaiaariiSf  raXidd,  rapa^^^  riyXavywf »  rpl^tiy,  rpvfiaXia  f ,  viref>- 
ff^dyla,  virepwepi&atitf  vwoXfiyioy,  veripTftnSf  \a\Kloyf  Apa  mean- 
ing hour  of  the  day,  «2i raptor. * 

On  the  whole,  the  diction  of  Mark  possesses  a  more 
Aramaic  colouring  than  Luke's,  and  approaches  nearer  that 
of  St  Matthew ;  for  while  he  has  forty-five  words  in  com- 
mon with  the  latter,  he  has  only  eighteen  with  the  former. 

X.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 

i  2,  3  Malachi  iiL  I  j  Isaiah  xL  3. 

ii  25,  26 1  Sam.  xxi  6. 

iv.  12  Isaiah  vi.  9. 

viL  6,  7  Isaiah  xxix.  13. 

viL  10 Exodus  XX.  12,  xxi  17. 

ix.  44 Isaiah  IxvL  24. 

X.  6 Genesis  L  27. 

X.  7,  8 Genesis  iL  24. 

X.  19    Exodus  XX.  12—15. 

XL  9    Psalm  cxviiL  25,  26. 

xi.  17  Isaiah  IvL  7;  Jerem.  viL  11. 

xiL  10,  11  Psalm  cxviiL  22,23. 

•  See  Zeller^s  Theologuwhe  Jahrbdcber,  Vol  II.  p.  448,  et  seq. 
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xiL  19 Dent  xxv.  5. 

xii.  2^ Exodus  iiL  6. 

xii.  29,  30  Deut  vi.  4. 

xii  31 Levit  xix.  18. 

xiL  36 Psalm  ex.  1. 

xiiL  14    Daniel  ix.  27. 

xiv.  27    Zechariah  xiiL  7. 

General  references  are  in  the  following : 

L  44    Levit  xiv.  2. 

X.  4      Deut  xxiv.  1. 

xiiL  24    Isaiah  xiiL  10. 

xiv.  62    Daniel  viL  13. 

XV.  34 Psalm  xxiL  1. 

Severiteen  of  these  quotations  are  common  to  Matthew 
and  Mark,  ten  of  which  agree  verbally.  Four  diflFer  but 
little,  viz.  Mark  vii.  10  =  Matt  xv.  4  ;  Mark  x.  7,  8  =  Matt 
xix.  5 ;  Mark  xiL  29,  30  =  Matt  xxiL  37 ;  Mark  xv.  34 
=  Matt  xxviL  46.  Three  diflFer  considerably — Mark  iv. 
12  =  Matt  xiiL  14,  15  ;  Mark  x.  19  =  Matt  xLs.  18,  19"; 
Mark  xiL  19  =  Matt  xxiL  24.  The  evangelist's  citations 
are  all  context  ones,  to  speak  after  the  rule  of  Bleek ;  La 
they  are  not  made  by  himself,  but  form  portions  of  his  nar- 
rative, and  occur  either  in  Christ's  words  or  the  words  of  / 
persons  addi'essing  him.  They  are,  therefore,  from.the  LXX. 
Ch.  L  2  is  fix)m  the  Hebrew,  which  corresponds  to  the  canon 
of  Bleek.  But  L  3  is  firom  the  Greek,  which  is  against  it 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  quotation  or  quotations  in  L  2,  3, 
that  prevents  the  critic  from  speaking  confidently,  because 
the  one  is  from  Malachi  iiL  1,  though  introduced  by  "  written 
in  Isaiah  the  prophet  f  and  the  other  from  Isaiah  xL  3. 
But  the  former  citation  is  also  m  Matthew  xL  10,  and  Luke 
viL  27,  whence  Mark  may  have  taken  it,  inserting  "the 
prophet  Isaiah"  by  mistake.  As  to  the  interpretation,  we 
do  not  appi*ove  of  Lachmann's  long  parenthesis  from  cls  it 
%8  written  to  his  paths  inclusive,  because  it  is  unwarranted  to 
say  that  "  John  was  the  beginning  of  the  gospel"*  The  first 
verse  is  an  independent  sentence,  meaning  "  the  beginning 
of  the  gospel  history  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God." 

Samuel  Davidson. 
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IV.— MORALITY  AND  CREEDS. 

It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  human  being  has 
ever  attempted,  or  even  wished,  to  accomplish  so  hopeless 
a  task  as  the  destruction  of  aU  creeds.  A  creed  ts  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  verbal  expression  of  a  belief  Some 
belief  or  other — ^which  is  also  of  course  capable  of  verbal 
expi^ession — ^is  at  the  root  of  all  action  and  of  all  abstinence 
from  action.  To  do  nothing  is  the  eflFect  of  believing  that 
no  one  course  of  conduct  is  better  than  another ;  and  even 
to  destroy  a  creed  is  the  effect  of  believing  some  other  truth 
or  set  of  truths  which  that  creed  is  supposed  to  contradict 
A  universcU  scepticism  is  wholly  impossible,  because  it  im- 
plies at  any  rate  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
uncertainty  of  all  things. 

The  creeds  of  the  Christian  church  are  no  doubt  exceed- 
ingly complex,  containing,  in  fact,  some  relics  of  almost  all 
philosophies  and  almost  all  religions ;  but,  after  all,  the 
great  wonder  is,  not  that  Christian  people  believe  so  much, 
but  that,  compared  with  what  they  affirm,  they  believe  so 
little.  How  much  they  do  believe  is  determined  by  their 
actions ;  and  so  tested,  the  creed  of  Christendom  too  often 
sinks  into  very  insignificant  proportions.  To  what,  for  in- 
stance, does  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  really  amount? 
The  majority  of  Christian  people  profess  to  believe  that 
prayer  can  somehow  direct  even  the  operations  of  Almighty 
God ;  and  produce  effects,  not  only  on  the  human  spirit, 
but  even  on  external  nature,  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  produced.  Thus  they  imagine  that  they  can 
bring  about  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  or  the  cure  of  a 
disease— cholera,  for  instance,  or  cattle  plague.  At "  revival " 
prayer-meetings  letters  are  read  imploring  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation  for  the  salvation  of  individuals  separately 
named ;  and  archbishops,  having  first  duly  ascertained  that 
an  epidemic  is  the  expression  of  the  direct  will  of  God, 
compose  forms  of  prayer  to  be  read  in  all  churches  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  epidemic  to  an  end.  Even  the 
Orphans'  Home  near  Bristol,  under  the  management  of  Mr, 
MUUer — an  institution  upon  whose  prosperity  the  happiness, 
and  one  might  almost  say  the  lives,  of  hundreds  of  innocent 
children  depend — ^is  said  to  be  supported  entirely  by  the 
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believing  prayers  of  its  managers.  But  in  spite  of  such 
examples  of  belief,  or  apparent  belief,  in  the  common  doc- 
trine of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  there  is  scarcely  anybody 
who  has  really  sufficient  belief  in  it  to  make  it  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  life.  The  Orphan  Home  at  Bristol  is  simply 
the  best  advertised  institution  in  all  England ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  advertised  in  the  best  possible  way,  namely,  by 
the  disavowal  of  all  advertisements.  It  appeals  also  to  that 
great  host  of  Christian  people  who, ,  feeling  that  faith  is 
dying  out  of  their  own  hearts,  are  more  thankful  than  words 
can  express  to  find  in  somebody  else  a  kind  of  vicarious 
believer ;  and  they  feel  under  a  sort  of  personal  obligation 
to  Mr.  Mtiller  for  shewing  them  that  their  own  vanishing 
creed  is  still  capable  of  being  realized.  But  even  in  Bristol 
prayer  limps  very  slowly  after  the  necessities  of  men  and 
the  supposed  promises  of  God.  It  can,  indeed,  provide  the 
funds  for  buying  meat,  but  why  not  also  provide  for  the 
butchers  without  compelling  them  to  kill  meat  at  all  ?  And 
above  all,  though  it  can  provide  education  and  a  home  for 
orphan  children,  why  can  it  not  prevent  their  orphanhood  ? 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suspect  that  there  is  any 
taint  of  fraud  in  the  management  of  the  Orphan  House  at 
Bristol ;  but  every  one  of  the  miracles  which  constitute  its 
history  can  be  explained  by  the  natural  operation  of  the 
commonest  causes. 

Meanwhile,  people  believe,  not  according  to  their  theory 
of  prayer,  but  according  to  their  experience  of  what  prayer 
reaJly  is.  They  often  ask  God  for  certain  gifts,  but  they 
never  expect  to  receive  them.  Indeed,  when  it  is  plainly 
put  to  them,  they  would  distinctly  refuse  to  ask  God  for 
any  one  specific  gift,  if  they  were  quite  certain  that  at  aU 
events,  whether  good  for  them  or  not,  God  would  give  it  to 
them.  A  very  large  portion  both  of  private  and  public 
prayer  is  wholly  baseless ;  and  the  only  wonder  is  that 
withered  leaves  can  hang  so  long  after  the  vital  sap  has 
ceased  to  flow  into  them.  But  prayer  does  most  certainly 
unburden  the  heart ;  helps  men  to  realize  the  actual  presence 
of  a  living  God ;  expresses  at  once  confidence  in  His  wis- 
dom and  tnist  in  the  gentleness  of  His  power ;  it  is  the 
very  utterance  of  the  spirit  of  adoption, — ^nay,  the  very  voice 
of  God  Himself  in  the  heart  of  His  children. 

To  destroy  one  form  of  belief  concerning  prayer  could 
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only  be  the  eflfect  of  the  over-mastering  power  of  some  other 
belief ;  and  the  changed  creed,  while  possibly  leaving  a  mass 
of  lituigies  to  perish,  would  strengthen  all  that  is  true  and 
vital  in  prayer  itself 

The  common  theoiy  of  the  efiBcacy  of  prayer  is  but  one 
example  of  the  way  in  which  many  dififerent  creeds  may 
all  lie  together  under  the  same  covering ;  and  almost  any 
Christian  doctrine  would  have  furnished  an  equally  good 
example.  But  the  £act  to  be  noted  is,  that  there  is  some 
positive  belief  at  the  root  of  all  true  life ;  that  no  worthy 
action  can  be  the  fruit  of  mere  denials ;  that  even  sincere 
denial  itself  is  but  another  form  of  equally  sincere  affirma- 
tion. A  man  without  a  creed  must  assuredly  be  either 
without  intellect  or  without  honesty,  or  at  best  a  man  limp 
and  strengthless. 

It  is,  indeed,  notorious  that  the  most  earnest  men,  even 
though  they  have  been  the  broadest-minded  and  most  cha* 
ritable,  have  been  most  fully  persuaded  in  their  own  minds. 
And  why  not?  It  is  those  who  doubt  the  force  of  truth, 
not  those  who  believe  it^  who  feel  bound  to  persecute. 
Those  who  best  know  the  great  advantage  of  search,  inquiry, 
controversy,  contradiction, — who  know  how  well  it  is  that 
they  should  be  questioned  over  and  over  again,  especially 
on  those  subjects  which  are  most  surely  believed  by  them, 
— ^these  are  the  yer^  last  people  in  the  world  either  to  for- 
bid inquiry  or  unduly  to  precipitate  its  result  But  the 
fact  that  they  have  had  to  seek  far  and  long ;  that  they 
have  questioned  others  and  been  questioned  themselves ; 
that  they  have  subjected  their  belief  to  every  test  that  they 
knew  how  to  apply ; — this  has  given  them  a  more  sure  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  all  that  which  nothing  has  been  able 
to  shaka  Often,  therefore,  they  are  at  once  the  most  dog- 
matic and  the  most  liberal  of  men ;  the  most  confident  of 
the  truth  of  their  own,  and  the  most  tolerant  of  every- 
body else's  creed.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  belief  always 
has  relation  to  action,  it  will  very  often  happen  that  the 
only  test  of  the  truth  of  a  creed  will  be  its  practical  appli- 
cation. Often,  therefore,  even  to  those  about  whose  error 
we  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say 
than  this :  "  We  cannot  prove  that  you  are  wrong ;  you  must 
try  for  yourself ;  the  end  of  your  thinking  must  be  the  be- 
ginning of  your  doing ;  if  your  creed  is  true,  you  are  sure 
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to  find  that  it  will  work ;  and  if  you  cannot  live  by  it,  you 
may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  tnie." 

While,  therefore,  there  are  many  creeds  in  Christendom, 
and,  above  all,  many  ways  of  imposing  creeds  upon  others 
which  outrage  morality,  the  destruction  of  all  creeds  would 
be  a  far  grosser  outrage  still.  The  flippancy  that  makes  a 
boast  of  having  no  belief  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous, 
though  far  from  being  the  most  disreputable,  kind  of  dis- 
honesty. It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  knowledge  of  God — even  the  knowledge  that  there 
is  a  God — ^is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties ;  but 
those  who  unhappily  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  are 
very  rarely  of  the  flippant  sort.  Even  that  belief,  however, 
obviously  demands  the  widest  tolerance,  and  is  wholly  in- 
compatible with  any  sort  of  denial  in  the  region  of  theology. 
If  a  man  knows  nothing  whatever  about  God,  he  can  no 
more  deny  "the  Trinity"  than  he  can  affirm  the  Unity. 
He  may,  indeed,  repel  all  attacks  upon  himself,  and  calmly 
demonstrate,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  purely 
hypothetical  basis  of  every  theology.  But  after  all,  and  in 
every  case,  his  worst  judgment  must  be  that  a  proposition 
is  "  not  proven."  Unhappily,  the  mass  of  unbelievers  are 
not  philosophers  nor  even  men  of  science ;  they  are  the 
sort  of  people  who  tell  us  that  there  is  so  much  difference 
of  opinion  that  they  do  not  know  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong ;  they  cannot  choose  among  innumerable  contradic- 
tory creeds ;  they  have  no  time  for  solving  difficult  problems 
in  history ;  they  know  nothing  about  the  canons  of  literary 
criticism ;  least  of  all  have  they  cared  to  trouble  themselves 
with  the  subtle  mysteries  of  metaphysics.  They  will  there- 
fore wait,  doing  meanwhile  nothing ;  they  will  join  no 
church,  take  their  part  in  no  religious  service,  conform  to 
no  rules  of  godly  discipline.  When  anybody  brings  to  them 
a  convincing  truth,  they  will  act  accordingly. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  state  of  mind  is  just 
now  exceedingly  common ;  and  for  very  obvious  reasons. 
This  is  a  time  of  transition ;  old  faiths  are  breaking  up,  new 
faiths  are  foiming.  But  neither  has  the  old  gone  nor  the 
new  come.  There  is,  indeed,  a  temporary  reaction — and  a 
very  strong  reaction  too — in  favour  of  authority  as  against 
liberty.  Doctrinal  tests  are  springing  up  where  we  had 
every  right  to  believe  that  they  had  been  for  ever  extirpated. 
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Orthodoxy,  even  among  the  Dissenting  sects,  is  seeking  pro^ 
tection  more  and  more  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  the 
Established  Church,  the  very  name  Protestant  is  boldly 
repudiated ;  and  large  numbers  of  persons,  not  caring  to 
stroll  for  ever  along  a  via  media  leading  no-whither,  have 
returned  to  the  old  Boman  fold  and  submitted  themselves 
to  a  Church  which  at  any  rate  claims  infallibility  and  autho* 
rity.  But  to  thoughtful  minds,  even  the  very  violence  of 
this  reaction  may  not  unreasonably  appear  a  symptom  of 
unsettled  conviction.  Vehement  assertion  is  the  result 
equally  of  a  strong  faith  and  of  a  weak  faith ;  and,  if  we 
may  be  guided  by  history,  we  shall  perhaps  conclude  that 
the  assertion  is  loudest  where  the  faith  is  weakest.  It  is 
at  any  rate  impossible  to  doubt  that  there  is  just  now  in 
England  an  enormous  amount,  not  so  much  of  disbelief,  as 
of  unbelief  The  spread  of  the  Positive  philosophy  has 
severed  from  almost  every  form  of  Christian  faith  a  very 
large  section  of  the  men  of  science.  But  far  more  the 
schisms  that  have  arisen  in  the  Established  Church,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  sects,  the  full  discussion  of 
even  the  gravest  theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions  in 
the  courts  of  law,  endless  newspaper  criticisms,  and  an  enor- 
mous energy  expended  on  making  proselytes, — all  this  has 
broken  up  for  ever  the  fond  imagination  that  there  is  but 
one  true  church,  and  an  orthodox  doctrine  which  has  been 
believed  everywhere  and  always  and  by  alL  There  is  not 
a  creed  in  England  which  in  one  part  or  another  is  not  flatly 
contradicted  by  an  enormous  majority  of  Englishmen. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  immo- 
rality of  being  without  a  creed,  even  though  for  awhile  our 
creed  may  be  no  more  than  this — "I  believe  that  I  must 
seek  for  truth  until  I  find  it"  The  existence  of  very  many 
doctrinal  formularies  is  not  only  compatible  with  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  theology,  but  is  a  producing  cause  of  that  igno-^ 
ranca  Meanwhile,  at  any  rate,  the  ignorance  exists ;  and 
hosts  of  Christian  people  imagine  that  they  are  treated  very 
hardly  when  they  are  questioned  about  their  belief,  and 
asked  to  express  their  faith  in  plain  English.  "  They  know 
what  they  mean,  but  they  can't  exactly  say."  Moreover,  is 
not  religion  confessedly  mysterious  ?  *'  If  I  could  undevBtand 
my  religion,"  one  often  hears  people  say — and  not  without 
a  glimmer  of  truth,  too—-*'  it  would  cease  to  be  a  religion 
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for  me ;  I  should  have  passed  beyond  it,  and  included  it 
in  myself  as  the  smaller  in  the  greater."  Expressed  in  the 
more  pretentious  language  of  a  dominant  philosophy,  this 
abdication  of  the  highest  rights  of  man  takes  the  form  of  a 
denial  that  we  can  know  "  the  Infinite."  Except  as  a  kind 
of  mental  gymnastic,  few  controversies  have  been  more  fruit* 
less,  at  least  in  its  application  to  theology,  than  the  con- 
troversy on  "the  unconditioned."  If  we  cannot  know  a 
thing  at  all  without  knowing  the  whole  of  it,  through  the 
whole  reach  of  its  being,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  are  as 
incapable  of  knowing  man  as  we  are  of  knowing  God.  Even 
the  name  animai,  apart  from  rationality,  connotes  properties 
and  phenomena  and  laws  of  their  co-existence  and  succes- 
sion so  innumerable  and  obscure,  that  mere  animal  life 
passes  knowledge  But  whether  expressed  in  the  language 
of  philosophers  or  in  the  language  of  common  people,  the 
mystery  of  theology,  including  even  the  infinity  of  God,  is 
quite  compatible,  not  only  with  a  reasonable  belief,  but  also 
with  an  intelligible  creed 

But  a  mystery  is  one  thing,  and  an  absurdity  is  another ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  allowable  to  rush  into  all  manner  of 
irrational  folly,  and  shirk  inquiry  by  the  plea  of  mystery. 
Least  of  all  are  we  excused  from  clearness  of  thought  and 
definiteness  of  expression  in  that  region  of  theology  which 
lies  on  the  bright  side  of  mystery.  Something  must  be 
plain,  and  in  fact  the  greater  part  must  be  plain,  to  justify 
our  partial  and  provisional  acceptance  of  what  is  not  plain. 
Ignorance  and  uncertainty  are  far  too  dense  a  medium  for 
the  life  of  the  human  spirit ;  we  escape  from  them  as  soon 
as  we  can,  just  as  we  escape  fLX)m  darkness  or  stifling 
vapours.  !£  indeed,  we  delay  our  escape  too  long,  our 
faculties  themselves  become  benumbed  as  by  the  poison  of 
a  narcotic  gas.  So  far  as  it  goes,  then,  our  creed  must  be 
simple  and  intelligible;  expressing  what  we  actually  do 
believe,  and  not  merely  suggesting  what,  under  totally  dif- 
ferent conditions  t)f  thought  and  life,  we  might  believe.  But 
because  we  might  with  other  faculties  and  in  another  world 
have  a  larger  knowledge,  and  therefore  a  larger  belief,  find- 
ing expression  in  a  more  comprehensive  creed,  hosts  of  good 
people  disregard  the  necessity,  and  fail  to  perceive  the  duty, 
of  ascertaining  how  miich  exacUy  they  know  now,  and  what 
is  its  fitting  relation  to  their  ordinary  conduct  They  forget 
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that  while  the  whole  of  a  subject  may  be  too  vast  for  any 
creed,  a  veiy  small  creed  may  often  express  with  the  utmost 
completeness  the  whole  of  what  we  know  about  it. 

Plainly  enough,  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  believed 
that  what  they  taught  was  intelligible,  and  even  easily  in- 
telligible. It  was  not  the  mystery  of  the  lesson,  but  the 
prejudices  of  the  learners,  which  they  expected  would  retard 
the  progress  of  Christ's  religion.  The  fleshy  and  not  the 
intellect,  was  their  worst  foe.  The  apostles,  however,  are 
scarcely  laid  in  their  graves  before  we  find  the  faith  a 
mystery  and  baptism  an  initiation,  with  a  diaciplina  arcani, 
and  a  long  period  of  catechetical  instruction.  The  truth  is 
to  be  concealed,  not  made  known, — ^the  real  fruit  of  the  nut 
being  hidden  by  a  thick  shell  of  pious  artifice.  The  true 
wisdom  was  not  for  all,  but  only  for  the  perfect  The 
nature  of  God,  the  glory  of  the  Word,  the  redemption  from 
sin,  the  true  human  life,  this  was  to  be  explained,  not  to 
every  human  being  on  the  ground  that  he  needed  it,  but  to 
a  select  few  on  the  ground  that  they  could  be  trusted  with 
it  Hence,  almost  from  the  beginning,  everything  most 
real  and  of  deepest  practical  importance  in  the  Christian 
truth,  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  mystery,  a  cloud  that 
has  never  been  dispersed.  The  nature  and  the  purpose  of 
truth  were  so  habitually  misrepresented  that  they  were 
speedily  forgotten;  and  instead  of  learning  the  truth  in 
order  that  they  might  be  made  good  and  free,  men  were 
taught  that  they  must  first  become  good  and  free  in  order 
that  they  might  be  worthy  to  receive  the  precious  gift  of 
truth.  The  creed  was  the  reward  of  piety,  not  the  rule  of 
life ;  and  so  quite  easily  "the  faithful"  began  to  regard  it 
as  a  mystic  symbol  of  superiority,  even  as  a  charm  that 
might  be  muttered  like  any  other  incantation ;  above  all, 
as  far  too  sacred  to  be  examined  and  understood. 

And  into  this  inheritance  of  mystery  and  unreality  we 
also  have  come ;  and  only  by  a  revolution  which  is  not 
always  admitted  even  yet  to  have  given  us  "belligerent 
rights,"  have  we  won  the  liberty  to  understand  in  order 
that  we  may  believe.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
of  all  this  mystery,  this  glory  of  incomprehensibleness,  this 
profanity  of  clear  thought  and  definite  expression,  there  is 
not  the  faintest  trace  in  the  apostolic  writings.  So  far  from 
supposing  that  no  human  language  was  capable  of  express- 
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ing  divine  truth,  St  Paul  believed  no  hiiman  language  to 
be  tTicapable  of  expressing  it  The  objections  of  men  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ — that  it  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness — was  the  very  reason 
for  his  urging  it  upon  their  acceptance  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  of  persuasion  and  force  of  logic  and  clearness 
of  illustration.  He  seems  never  to  have  dreamed  that  what 
to  him  were  simple  facts,  level  to  everybody's  understanding 
and  useless  till  they  were  understood,  would  in  after  ages 
became  bewildering  puzzles  to  be  believed  without  being 
known.  When  he  said  that  "  we  behold  God  s  glory  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  he  was  plainly  speaking  of  his  own 
experience ;  affirming,  what  millions  of  people  have  been 
able  to  affirm  since,  that  he  himself  really  had  so  seen  the 
glory  of  God.  How  little  he  thought  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
"  veiling  the  Godhead,"  and  giving  us  the  stones  of  metsr 
physical  abstraction — ^trinity,  unity,  substance,  person,  di- 
.vinity,  humanity — instead  of  the  bread  of  life  which  comes 
down  from  heaven !  How  hard,  again,  would  it  have  been 
for  the  evangelist  who  told  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner 
and  loved  much,  bathing  the  Saviours  feet  with  tears  and 
wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head — how  much  harder 
for  the  woman  herself-^to  realize  that  we  may  not  really, 
cannot  acceptably,  approach  him  until  we  have  perceived 
and  confessed  that  "  he  is  God  and  man,  yet  not  two,  but 
one  Christ" !  And  yet  the  belief  of  the  first  disciples  was, 
at  least,  as  strong  as  ours,  as  fruitful  of  noble,  genUe  deeds, 
as  capable  of  simple  verbal  expression. 

If  we  have  really  no  creed,  it  must  be  because  we  have 
no  belief^  or  because  we  hold  our  belief  loosely,  carelessly, 
imwisely.  The  springs  of  action  should  be  guarded  with 
all  diligence ;  and  the  man  has  no  true  estimate  of  his  own 
personal  responsibility,  or  of  the  complicated  difficulties  of 
life  and  its  need  of  safeguards,  who  does  not  examine  and 
test  and  bring  out  into  the  clearest  light  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  liis  whole  life  is  founded. 

How,  then,  should  we  set  about  constructing  our  creed, 
or,  which  is  the  very  same  thing,  putting  iuto  words  what 
we  really  do  believe  concerning  God  and  our  relations  to 
Him,  and  all  that  results  from  those  relations  ?  Por  it  is 
plainly  necessary  that  we  should  conati'uct  our  creed,  not 
merely  accept  it  from  somebody  else,  or  too  hastily  sign  our 
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name  to  some  existing  fbnuulaiy.  The  one  foremost  con- 
dition, sine  qua  non,  of  the  moral  worth  or  even  innocence 
of  a  creed  is,  that  it  shall  be  sincere.  Many  formularies 
may  express  what  other  people  think  we  might,  could, 
would  or  should  believe ;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  We 
may  need  their  aid  hereafter  in  seeking  for  truth  ;  but,  to 
begin  with,  "  know  thyself"  There  is  only  too  little  pro- 
bability that  we  shall  be  too  original,  too  independent  of 
what  other  people  believe  or  expect  us  to  believe. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  stranger  gets  hold  of  us  some 
Sunday  night  as  we  are  coming  out  of  a  church  or  chapel, 
and  begins  a  dialogue  of  this  sort 

He.  Excuse  my  taking  the  liberty  of  asking  you,  but 
what  is  that  place  you  have  just  come  from  ?  It  seems  a 
sort  of  place  meant  for  the  public ;  at  least,  I  noticed  crowds 
of  people  coming  out  And  yet  Tm  so  stupidly  shy,  that  I 
never  like  going  even  into  a  public  place  without  knowing 
just  a  little  about  it 

I.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  need  never  hesitate  to  go  into 
a  place  of  that  sort ;  everybody  is  welcome  there ;  that's  a 
church. 

He.  A  church !  thank  you ;  but  I'm  really  as  much  at 
sea  as  ever.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  a  church  is  ? 

/.  A  church — ^why  a  church  is .    Beally,  sir,  you 

quite  surprise  me.  I  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  any 
one  did  not  know  what  a  church  i& 

He.  Unfortunately,  there  are  only  too  many  things  that 
I  know  nothing  whatever  about ;  but  you  know  all  about 
a  church,  don't  you?  so  if  it  is  not  troubling  you  too 
much 

/.  Well,  really,  my  good  sir,  you  are  quite  a  stranger  to 
me,  and  discussion  on  these  matters  is  not  exactly  in  my 
way ;  if  you  will  just  step  inside  and  ask  the  beadle^  you 
will  get  every  information  you  want 

He.  The  beadle  I  but  do  you  then  mean  that  you  won't 
tell  me  what  that  place  is  for — what  the  people  do  who  go 
there  in  such  crowds — ^and  why  it  is  I  should  be  so  very 
welcome  if  I  went  there  myself? 

i.  Oh  dear,  no !  Pardon  me ;  I  don't  at  all  mean  to  be 
uncivil;  but  it's  really  such  an  odd  question.  That's  a 
church,  and  people  go  there  to  worship  God,  to  say  prayers, 
and  hear  a  sermon ;  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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JStf.  To  voTshIp  Qod ;  what  is  that  ? 

I.  Why,  worshipping  God, — why,  we  say  prayers,  and 
we  sing,  and  there's  the  sacrament,  and 

He.  Ah !  yes ;  is  your  God  very  fond  of  singing  ?  Who 
told  you  that  He  liked  that  sort  of  thing  ?  And,  by  the 
way,  what  God  is  it  that  people  sing  for  in  that  church  ? 

jr.  What  Grod  ?  why  Ood  of  course.  How  many  Gods  do 
you  think  there  are  ? 

He.  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  my  dear  sir ;  if  you  only 
knew  what  a  horrible  muddle  I've  got  into,  you  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  help  me  out.  I  vied  to  think  there  was 
only  one  God ;  but  not  long  ago  I  was  passing  a  place  not 
much  unlike  this,  and  over  the  doorway  was  written  in 
large  letters,  "  Trinity  Chapel"  The  people  were  just  coming 
out^  and  I  got  hold  of  the  most  goodnatured-looking  man  I 
could  see,  and  I  said  to  him,  ''  Would  you  mind  telling  me 
what  place  this  isT  "Oh!  yes,"  he  said;  "this  is  a 
chapeL"  "Yes,  so  I  see,"  I  said ;  "but  (pointing  to  the  big 
letters  over  the  door)  'Trinity  Chapel,' — what's  Trinity 
Chapel  r  He  looked  almost  as  surprised  when  I  asked  him 
this  question  as  you  did  a  minute  ago ;  and  he  said  to  me 
very  kindly — indeed,  he  was  evidently  very  sorry  for  me — - 
"  We  call  this  '  Trinity  Chapel,'  my  fnend,  because  in  these 
days  that  great  mystery  of  our  religion,  the  Trinity,  is  denied 
even  by  many  who  call  themselves  Christians."  "  Fm  afraid 
I'm  troubling  you,"  I  said ;  "  and  yet  you  will  not  object, 
I  am  sure,  to  tell  me  what  you  know  on  a  matter  which 
seems  to  you  so  important.  I  scarcely  like  to  ask  you  the 
question,  you  will  think  me  so  dreadfully  ignorant — but 
what  is  the  Trinity  ?"  He  looked  more  sorry  for  me  than 
I  can  tell  you,  and  then  he  went  on  in  the  kindest  possible 
way  to  answer  my  questioa  "  We  mean  by  the  Trinity," 
he  said,  "  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father,  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost"  "  And  is  each  of  these  three, 
then,  God?"  I  asked.  "Yes,"  he  answered;  "co-etemal, 
equal  in  power  and  gloiy,  three  Persons  in  one  God."  I 
was  rather  bewildered ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  didn't 
like  to  ask  him  anything  more.  But  I  was  very  far  from 
understanding  what  he  said  to  me ;  and  at  any  rate  that's 
what  made  me  ask  you  which  God  you  worshipped. 

/.  Well,  my  dear  sir,  of  course  we  worship  the  Trinity. 

He.  I'm  uncommonly,  glad  to  hear  it,  because  I  can  ask 

2p2 
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you  the  questions  that  occurred  to  me  the  very  moment 
I  parted  from  that  other  gentleman.  I  didn't  quite  under- 
stand whether  he  worshipped  three  Gods  or  only  one,  or 
one  superior  God  and  three  inferior  Goda 

/.  Oh  dear,  no ;  we  don't  worship  three  Gods,  only  one. 
But  when  we  say  one  God,  we  don't  mean  exactly  the  same 
as  when  we  say  one  man.  God  is  one,  but  then  he  is*  also 
three — three  Persons,  but  one  Substance. 

He.  Now  that  seems  uncommonly  easy  to  you,  my  dear 
friend ;  these  terms  are  quite  familiar  to  you ;  but  would 
you  mind  explaining  to  me  the  word  Person  i 

But  why  continue  a  dialogue  of  this  sort  ?  Anything  may 
set  us  upon  constmcting  a  creed ;  any  accident  may  compel 
us  to  put  iuto  our  own  words  what  until  that  time  we  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  expressing  in  other  people^s  words. 
And  whenever  this  happens,  we  are  almost  certain  to  find 
ourselves  most  baffled  by  what  we  had  all  along  considered 
most  simple.  People,  for  instance,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  words.  Trinity,  Person,  Substance,  Godhead,  are 
quite  certain  in  their  own  minds  that  these  words  have  a 
definite  meaning;  and  yet  almost  a  single  question  may 
convince  them  that,  instead  of  knowing  the  meaning,  they 
have  been  simply  contenting  themselves  with  regarding  the 
whole  subject  as  an  inexplicable  mystery.  A  man  honestly 
examining  himself  wUl  be  compeuid  to  translate  the  tech- 
nical  terms  of  theology  into  the  common  language  of  every- 
day life.  It  matters  nothing  to  him  that  the  terms  Person 
and  Substance  are  relics  of  an  old  philosophy  in  which  they 
were  once  significant  The  question  for  him  will  be,  not 
what  used  to  be  significant  centuries  ago,  nor  yet  what  is 
significant  now  to  other  people ;  but  "  will  such  and  such 
words  express,  as  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  express  it,  what  I 
myself  do  at  this  moment  believe  T 

The  search  for  our  real  belief  will  first  of  all  be  made  in 
the  region  of  our  oitiinary  religious  actions.  Why  do  I 
worship  God  f  How  do  I  know  thei'e  is  any  God  ?  What 
do  I  really  believe  about  His  character?  What  relation 
does  He  sustain  to  me ;  and  is  it  a  relation  only  between 
God  and  me,  or  between  CJod  and  man  f  How  much  of  the 
language  I  have  been  continually  using  do  I  know  to  be 
true  ?    Why  do  I  pray,  and  what  really  comes  of  prayer  ? 
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Why  do  I  call  myself  a  Christian ;  and  wherein  does 
Christ's  religion  differ  from  every  other  ?  The  man  who  has 
never  asked  himself  some  such  questions  as  these  and  ob- 
tained an  answer  to  them,  is  little  better,  when  "  rehearsing 
the  articles  of  his  belief,"  than  a  parrot ;  and  yet,  simple. as 
they  are,  and  close  as  they  lie  to  the  foundation  of  a  godly 
life,  they  are  only  too  often  una^^ked.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  ordinary  creeds  are  a  producing  cause  of  ignorance  in 
theology ;  they  cheat  us  into  the  belief  that  we  know  what 
we  have  never  realized,  nor  even  made  a  distinct  object  of 
thought 

It  would  be  well  for  every  mm,  avoiding  the  express 
words  of  any  existing  formulary,  to  write  dovm  in  his  own 
words  what  he  really  believes.  He  would  find,  likely 
enough,  that  his  creed  was  very  meagre ;  and  yet  there 
would  be  a  consolation  in  the  fact  that  it  would  be  far  less 
exclusive  than  the  elaborate  formularies  by  which  "  ortho- 
doxy** is  determined-  To  be  damned  for  not  believing  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  is  one  thing ;  to  be  damned  for  not  be- 
lieving as  much  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  we  can  honestly 
affirm  that  we  really  understand  and  do  certainly  know  to 
be  true,  is  an  exceedingly  different  thing.  But  what  will 
our  own  creed,  full  or  meagre,  really  be?  It  will  be  the 
expression  of  our  belief  at  one  particular  moment,  and  it 
v/Ul  be  nothing  more.  It  will  have  no  special  sanctity,  no 
necessary  truth ;  its  value  will  be  almost  exclusively  per- 
sonal and,  in  a  manner,  autobiographical  Other  people 
will  care  little  whether  my  creed  expresses  my  belief;  if 
they  care  at  all  on  the  matter,  it  will  be  whether  that  which 
I  believe  is  true  ;  true  for  them,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  me. 

Our  creed,  being  formed,  will  remain  for  some  time  without 
re-examination.  For  its  construction  we  shall  have  availed 
ourselves  of  all  the  facts  and  experiences  at  the  time  within 
our  reach ;  we  shall,  in  fact,  have  exhausted  our  materials  ; 
and  the  careful  examination  and  accurate  expressson  of  our 
belief  will  have  strengthened  the  belief  itself.  Our  con- 
duct, therefore,  wiU  probably  acquire  a  greater  consistency ; 
it  is  likely  enough  that  if  we  try  to  instruct  others,  we  shall 
seem  to  be  more  dogmatic  than  we  used  to  be,  more  dog- 
matic even  than  other  people  are.  In  fact,  we  shaU  be  far 
more  confident  and  unhesitating  ;  for  we  shall  be  affirming 
what,  after  due  investigation,  we  really  do  believe. 
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But  the  dogmatism  of  a  man  who  has  constructed  his 
own  creed  is  essentially  tolerant ;  tolerant  of  the  dissent  of 
other  people,  because  he  will  find  himself  compelled  to 
tolerate  the  dissent  of  his  own  present  from  his  own  past 
For  a  creed  is  not  a  statement  of  the  truth,  but  only  of  what 
the  credent  believes  to  be  the  truth.  He  may  be  in  error ; 
but  his  creed  may  nevertheless  be  true ;  that  is,  a  true 
statement  of  his  wrong  belief  He  may  pass  from  error 
to  truth ;  and  then,  unless  his  creed  be  changed,  it  will 
become  false.  A  creed  is  a  mere  landmark,  a  report  of  pro- 
gress up  to  a  certain  time.  Years  afterwards  we  look  back 
upon  it  with  amazement,  wondering  what  can  have  so  dis- 
toi-ted  our  vision  and  warped  our  judgment  And  if  this  be 
true  of  the  creed  of  an  individual,  how  much  more  obviously 
true  must  it  be  of  the  creed  of  a  church !  Such  a  formu* 
lary  must  report,  not  the  maximum,  but  the  minimum 
progress ;  not  what  all  believe,  but  what  none  deny.  Its 
validity  will  be  destroyed,  not  only  by  the  changes  in  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  some  one  credent,  but  by  any 
of  the  changes  that  may  take  place  in  all  the  credenta 
What  twenty  people  believed  yesterday  will  not  be  what 
those  twenty  people  believe  to-day,  if  even  one  only  out  of 
the  twenty  has  changed  his  mind.  Nor  is  any  fact  more 
certain  than  that  the  most  earnest  and  impartial  inquirers 
are  precisely  those  who  change  their  minds  oftenest — not, 
indeed,  backwards  and  forwards ;  there  may  be  steady  pro- 
gress, but  progress  itself  is  change. 

The  Creeds,  of  the  Church,  especially  the  Apostles'  and 
the  Nicene,  are  exceedingly  valuable  materials  of  the  history 
of  doctrines.  If  everybody  who  uses  them  had  realized  their 
meaning,  had  compared  them  with  his  own  creed,  and  used 
them  because  he  found  them  to  correspond  with  or  be 
equivalent  to  that  creed,  they  would  also  be  a  true  and  most 
convenient  index  of  the  belief  of  the  present  day.  As  such, 
they  would  possess  a  kind  of  authority.  Indicating  what 
millions  of  human  beings,  honestly  and  impartially  con- 
templating the  same  subjects,  believe  to  be  true,  they  would 
indicate  also  what  probably  is  true.  But  when  men  habi- 
tually refuse  or  neglect  to  construct  a  creed  of  their  own, 
with  which  the  Church  creeds  may  be  compared,  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  Church  creexls  wholly  vanishes.  Having,  to  begin 
with,  no  more  infallibility  than  the  resolutions 'of  a  public 
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meeting  more  or  less  "packed,''  they  can  only  become  any- 
thing greater  by  taking  into  themselves  the  consent  of  inde- 
pendent thinkers.  While,  therefore,  the  good  they  can  do 
is  at  best  inconsiderable,  they  may  easily  become  demoraliz- 
ing, and  that  in  the  most  sacred  region  of  human  lifa 

For  suppose  a  man,  having  carefully  examined  his  own 
belief  should  not  only  construct  a  creed  expressive  of  that 
belief^  but  should  also  pledge  himself  never  to  believe  oiher- 
fvise  !  This,  indeed,  is  scarcely  possibla  A  man  who  has 
at  all  carefully  examined  himself  must  Tcnaw  that  he  can 
make  no  promises  about  what  he  will  believe  in  futura  But 
any  one  who  is  taught  that  the  Church  creeds  are  the  ex- 
pression of  what  all  people  ought  to  beUeve,  and  that  every- 
body should  use  them  wnether  he  does  believe  them  or  not, 
such  a  person  will  be  bound  to  fortify  his  "orthodoxy"  by 
all  manner  of  defences.  First  of  all  he  must  promise  not 
to  examine.  It,  anyhow,  he  is  pledged  to  use  a  formulary, 
examination  of  its  fitness  for  use  becomes  superfluous. 
Hence  the  ignorance  of  uninquiring  orthodoxy.  ''What 
do  you  believe  f  "  I  believe  the  Creeds."  "  Why  f  "  I 
don't  know."  Inquiry  is  highly  dangerous.  The'Eoman 
Church,  by  a  long  experience  of  spiritual  despotism,  has 
arrived  at  the  only  means  of  securing  submission — namely, 
to  forbid  all  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom.  Kobody  can 
promise  never  to  change  his  belief  if  he  inquires ;  but  any- 
body can  promise  to  use  a  certain  formulary  instead  of  con- 
structing a  creed  for  himself,  and  never  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  at  alL  On  such  terms  the  unanimous  assent  of  all 
Christendom  would  be  utterly  worthless — except,  indeed,  as 
a  dreadful  proof  that  all  Christendom  had  become  demo- 
ralized. 

But  by  far  the  best  safeguard  of  pre-determined  orthodoxy 
is  to  surround  it  with  all  manner  of  vested  interests,  to  bind 
it  up  with  a  man's  fortune  and  with  his  children's  bread. 
An  honest  man,  being  "  orthodox,"  may  unsuspectingly  com- 
mit himself  to  some  such  arrangement ;  and  a  dishonest  man, 
intellectually  dishonest,  capable  of  selling  his  spiritual 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pott»ge,  though  incapable  of  steal- 
ing spoons,  such  a  man  will  be  nothing,  and  therefore  all 
the  more  easily  profess  anything.  It  is,  however,  no  small 
evil  that  a  premium  should  be  offered  to  insincerity ;  and  it 
is  a  much  greater  evil  that  so  efficient  an  instrument  should 
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be  devised  for  perverting  sincerity.  The  manner  in  which 
orthodoxy  is  protected,  pecuniarily  and  by  vested  interests, 
is  by  some  form  or  other  of  trust-deed,  some  legal  instru- 
ment determining  the  doctrinal  conditions  upon  which  cer- 
tain lands  and  goods  shall  be  enjoyed.  The  effect  of  such  a 
deed  is  well  worth  considering ;  and  the  effect  is  (at  least) 
threefold — on  the  congregation^  on  the  trustees,  and  on  the 
minister. 

As  to  the  congregation,  the  effect  of  a  doctrinal  trust-deed 
is  in  direct  proportiom  to  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the 
intellectual  conscientiousness  of  the  people.  If  they  care 
nothing  whatever  about  the  truth,  one  deed  will  be  just  as 
good  as  another ;  and  possibly  no  deed  whatever  would  do 
them  any  serious  injury.  At  any  rate,  it  would  do  them 
no  harm  until  they  b^an  to  be  in  earnest ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  might  prevent  their  ever  becoming  in  earnest 
Making  use  of  a  church  which  is  vested  in  trustees  for  cer- 
tain purposes  without  caring  to  inquire  what  those  puiposes 
are,  is  a  sort  of  conduct  that  does  not  commend  itself  to  a 
strictly  sensitive  conscience.  It  is  something  like  living  in 
a  house,  not  only  without  paying  any  rent,  but  without 
even  ascertaining  the  name  of  the  landlord  or  the  condi- 
tions of  the  tenancy.  Of  course  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  other  communions  where  the  doctrinal  formula,  or 
at  least  the  principal  creeds,  are  included  in  the  liturgy 
and  continually  rehearsed,  the  congregation  become,  as  it 
were,  parties  to  a  contract,  and  virtually  agree  that  they 
will  not  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  society  with  which  they 
are  connected,  if  they  should  become  unable  to  assent  to 
its  doctrinal  formularies  ;  but  in  the  Dissenting  sects,  for 
the  most  part,  there  is  no  public  confession  of  faith,  and 
the  congregations  scarcely  ever  know  what  it  is  precisely 
which  they  are  supposed  to  belie^ve.  It  may  of  course  bo 
urged  that  people  pay  their  pew-rents,  and  occupy  their 
seats  until  some  one  having  authority  turns  them  out ;  and 
that  therefore  the  whole  responsibility  rests  with  the  trus- 
teea  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
among  Protestants  at  any  rate,  Christian  people  attend 
churches  and  chapels  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  worship- 
ping God,  but  also  that  they  may  receive  instruction.  They 
therefore  take  it  for  granted,  or  have  a  right  to  take  it  for 
granted,  unless  they  have  express  notice  to  th^  contrary, 
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that  the  instniction  they  receive  shall  be  perfectly  free  and 
unbiassecL  The  ministers  of  religion  are  supposed  to  be 
well-educated  men,  of  active  literary  habits,  employing  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  their  long  leisure  between 
Sunday  and  Sunday  in  such  reading  and  intercourse  with 
others  as  shall  keep  them  well  acquainted  with  all  that  is 
most  profoundly  interesting  to  people  about  them.  Above 
all,  they  are  expected  to  make  themselves  familiar,  not  only 
with  the/mere  details  of  any  political,  moral  or  spiritual 
controvei'sy,  but  far  rather  with  those  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  the  details  of  a  controversy  almost  always  con- 
ceal from  careless  observers.  As  they  themselves  expect 
that  other  people  shall  be  always  open  to  conviction,  always 
ready  to  receive  truth,  however  new  or  strange  it  may  seem 
to  them  to  be,  much  more  will  simple  loyalty  to  truth  be 
expected  from  themselves.  It  is  wholly  impossible  that,  in 
an  age  like  this,  even  what  is  most  surely  believed  should 
retain  exactly  its*  old  placa  It  may  ascend  into  some  higher 
rank,  or  it  may  fall  into  a  lower ;  but  any  how  its  relative 
value  is  sure  to  alter.  What  would  be  the  profound  asto- 
nishment of  a  congregation  of  intelligent  people,  if  they 
were  to  discover  that  the  man  who  is  perpetually  imploring 
them  to  receive  new  light  into  their  minds,  has  pledged 
himself  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty-one  never  to  receive 
new  light  into  his  own  !  What  congregation  would  endure 
to  listen  to  a  man,  if  they  happened  to  remember  that  he 
had  solemnly  promised  never  to  teach  them  anything  which 
should  be  inconsistent  with  any  proposition  out  of  one  or 
two  hundred  on  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  questions 
in  theology  and  metaphysics?  Of  course  doctrinal  trust- 
deeds  are  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter ;  they  only  come 
to  life  for  the  pui*pose  of  doing  mischief;  and  when  the 
mischief  they  do  becomes  intolerable,  they  are  certain  to 
get  killed.  This,  at  least,  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  said  of 
them.  But  surely  there  are  shams  enough  in  what  is  called 
secular  life ;  and  though  religious  people  may  have  very 
slender  pretensions  to  be  considered  better  than  their  neigh- 
bours, it  would  be  simply  fatal  to  all  hope  of  progress  or 
amendment  if  religion  itself  were  degraded  to  the  level  of 
its  professors.  The  uncertainty  of  English  law  is  equally 
proverbial  and  disgraceful ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  discredit- 
able either  to  the  honour  or  the  acuteness  of  our  law-makers, 
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ihat  even  the  instruments  by  which  property  is  conveyed 
can  be  made  so  ambiguous  that  the  very  purpose  of  the 
conveyance  can  be  completely  defeated.  But  the  scandal 
is  immeasurably  increased  when  this  ambiguity  is  intro- 
duced into  religious  formularies,  and  when  the  status  of  the 
men  who  have  to  teach  honesty  and  straightforwardness  to 
their  fellow-creatures  depends  upon  the  cleverness  with 
which  a  skilful  lawyer  can  drive  the  familiar  "  coach-and- 
six"  throui^h  an  Act  of  Parliament  It  is  simply  demoral- 
izing  that  Christian  people,  in  the  veiy  region  o/their  leU- 
gious  life,  should  be  bound  in  law,  and  much  more  in  honour, 
by  certain  conditions,  the  nature  and  effect  of  which  they 
neither  know  nor  care  to  know. 

But  if  congregations  fettered  by  doctrinal  trust-deeds  are 
what  one  may  call  passively  unfortunate,  the  trustees  them- 
selves, and  much  more  the  ministers  of  religion,  so  fettered, 
must  often  be  acutely  miserable  and  perfectly  bewildered 
as  to  their  own  duty.  When,  for  example,  is  a  trustee  to 
interfere  with  the  minister  or  his  teaching?  It  is  some 
time  before  a  very  gradual  divergence  from  the  legally  de- 
termined line  of  orthodoxy  becomes  apparent.  Is  the  trustee 
to  be  perpetually  watching  for  the  first  step  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  lefit^  or  is  he  rather  to  wait  until  the  heresy 
of  his  minister  is  forced  upon  his  attention  ?  And  what  if 
the  apparent  heresy  be  apparent  only, — ^be,  in  fact,  another 
form  of  the  legally  determined  orthodoxy  ?  Must  the  trustee 
be  fined  the  costs  of  a  suit  in  Chancery,  as  his  reward  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  ?  or  must  a  minister  of 
religion  and  a  whole  congi'egation  be  at  the  mercy  of  every 
passing  doubt  or  even  personal  dislike  of  the  trustee  ?  And 
when  one  remembers  that  the  trustee  is  almost  always^  to 
begin  with,  a  member  of  the  congregation  meeting  in  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  legal  proprietor — when  we  reflect 
that  he  has  become  a  member  of  that  congregation  because 
he  believed  that  its  minister  was  competent  to  instruct  him 
— while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  duties  as  trustee  imply  that 
he  is  able  and  bound  to  instruct  his  minister,  and  even  to 
stop  his  mouth  if  he  should  venture  to  affirm  anything  in- 
consistent with  the  trust-deed — the  "  irony  of  the  situation" 
becomes  complete. 

As  to  the  minister  himself,  his  situation  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be,  excepting  perhaps  at  the  very  first,  either  miserable 
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or  dishonourable.  The  dishonour,  indeed,  will  not  be  very 
marked,  and  will  unquestionably  involve  no  social  disgrace. 
It  will,  in  fact,  be  justifi^  by  all  the  customs  of  society  and 
even  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  what  are  ministers  of 
religion  for,  if  they  are  not  to  examine  and  pass  judgment 
upon  the  customs  of  society  and  even  the  law  itself?  So, 
at  any  rate,  the  apostles  thought  "  Whether  it  be  right  to 
obey  man  rather  than  God,  judge  ye ;  we  cannot  but  speak 
the  things  we  have  seen  and  heard/'  A  minister  of  religion 
might  say,  "  I  shall  keep  my  place  here  imtil  I  am  turned 
out  ^  I  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  I  am  legally 
right  until  somebody  proves  that  I  am  wrong.  The  trust- 
deed  determines  not  my  duties,  but  the  duties  of  the  trustees. 
When  they  interfere,  I  shall  be  of  course  compelled  to  pro- 
tect myself  as  far  as  the  law  allows ;  and  they  must  at  any 
rate  submit  to  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  legal  proceed- 
ings before  they  can  remove  me."  This  may  be  very  good 
in  law,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  it  in  morality  ?  When  a 
minister  of  religion  retains  a  position,  with  its  pecuniary 
and  other  advantages,  in  direct  opposition  to  what  he  well 
knows  are  the  intentions  of  those  who  have  the  legal  right 
to  appoint  him — if  he  holds  his  place  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  what  he  knows  they  appointed  him  to  prevent,  and 
to  perpetuate  what  he  knows  they  appointed  him  to  destroy 
— wherein  is  he  morally  better  than  a  man  who  keeps 
wrongful  possession  of  a  house  after  his  term  of  years  has 
expii'ed,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  landlord, 
simply  because  he  knows  that  his  landlord  is  not  likely  to 
be  able  to  afford  the  cost  and  vexation  of  ejecting  him? 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  minister  fettered  by  a  trust- 
deed  should  be  sensitively  honourable,  his  position  will  be 
one  of  acute  and  incessant  misery.  He  will  feel,  or  at  any 
rate  he  very  easily  may  feel,  that  every  penny  he  receives 
from  his  congregation,  if  he  departs  even  by  a  single  hair's- 
breadth  from  the  legally  determined  orthodoxy,  is,  in  plain 
English,  stolen.  If  he  be  an  honest  man,  with  an  active 
mind,  and  keeping  himself  as  much  as  may  be  on  the  level 
of  the  literature  of  the  day,  he  will  know  perfectly  well  that 
every  new  thought  and  every  new  book  will  bring  him  into 
the  utmost  peril.  If,  indeed,  the  schedule  of  doctrines  in 
his  trust-deed  were  simply  his  own  creed — that  is  to  say,  a 
pix)visional  statement  of  what  at  a  given  time  he  believed. 
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subject  of  course  to  revision  and  alteration  as  his  belief 
might  cliange — ^then  he  would  feel  at  liberty  to  interpret 
such  an  instrument  as  a  mere  fragment  of  autobiography. 
But  he  will  know  full  well  that  a  legal  instrument  must 
Juive  a  definite  meaning,  whether  that  meaning  has  been 
ascertained  or  not ;  and  he  will  know  also  that  his  conduct 
must  be  determined  by  what  the  meaning  really  is,  and  not 
by  what  he  would  like  it  to  be.  He  will  therefore  in  all 
likelihood  be  morbidly  anxious  to  ascertain  its  meaning. 
He  will  very  likely,  knowing  how  many  temptations  he  has 
to  decide  hastily  in  his  own  favour,  hurry  away  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  decide  with  equal  unfairness  against 
himself  When  he  has  determined  what  his  trust-deed 
means,  it  will  haunt  him  perpetually ;  every  new  view  of 
truth  will  dreadfullv  bewihler  him,  until  he  has  ascertained 
that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  formularies  to  which  he  has 
already  pledged  himself  Possibly  he  may  be  for  a  short  time 
in  doubt ;  for  a  mere  moment  his  old  belief  may  be  shaken, 
and  he  may  be  uncertain  what  will  be  the  issue  of  fresh 
inquiry.  He  will  not  be  out  of  harmony  with  his  formu- 
laries, but  he  will  be  afraid  that  he  is  no  longer  in  harmony 
with  them.  Meanwhile,  what  is  he  to  do?  The  formu- 
laries themselves  admit  of  no  compromise  or  delay ;  they 
have  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  significance.  Is  a 
minister  of  religion,  then,  to  resign  his  position  every  time 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  crosses  his  mind— every  time  he 
finds  himself,  not  indeed  able  to  deny,  but  unable  heartily 
to  affirm,  the  whole  of  that  to  which  he  has  pledged  him- 
self? No  doubt  a  man  haunted  by  such  scruples  might  be 
ridiculously  weak-minded;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he 
could  get  more  ''strength*'  without  at  the  same  time  losing 
something  of  his  honesty. 

All  this  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  mere  alphabet  of  the 
morality  of  creeds,  and  it  might  reasonably  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  necessity  for  repeating  these  truisms  had 
passed  away  for  ever.  If  it  has,  so  much  the  better ;  and 
as  to  this  repetition  of  the  old  lesson,  one  may  say,  "  To  me, 
indeed,  it  is  not  grievous,  and  for  you  it  is  safe.*'  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  necessity  for  the  old  truth  be  still'as  great  as 
ever — ^if,  indeed,  it  has  become  for  a  while  greater  than  it 
once  was — perhaps  this  repetition  of  what  everybody  knows 
may  not  be  wholly  useless. 

William  KisKua 
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v.— THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CHARITY. 

1.  Social  Duties  considered  with  reference  to  the  Organization 
of  Effort  in  Works  of  Benevolence  and  Public  Utility,  By 
a  Man  of  Business.    London :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1867. 

2.  London  Pauperism  amongst  Jews  and  Christians:  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Out-door 
Rdief  in  the  Metropolis.  By  J.  H.  Stallard,  M.B.  Lond., 
&C.     London:  Saunders,  Otley  and  Co.     1867. 

Thb  charities  of  England  stop  at  a  very  unfortunate  point. 
They  are  insuflScient  effectually  to  cure,  or  even  to  relieve,  the 
Bufferings  of  a  vast  number  of  poor.  They  are  sufficient 
to  encourage  improvidence,  and  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the 
lower  class  the  habit  of  dependence.  We  neither  deal 
with  want  and  sickness  in  such  thorough  fashion  as  should 
stop  the  plague  of  pauperism  and  heal  disease  as  securely 
as  human  means  aie  competent  to  do ;  nor  yet  do  we  leave 
idleness  and  intemperance  and  improvidence  to  bring  their 
own  salutary  punishment^  and  sickness  to  form  a  bond  of 
kindness  between  members  of  an  afflicted  family.  Our  Poor 
Laws  in  many  of  their  workings  perpetuate  and  even  create 
hereditary  pauperism.  They  bring  up  children  degraded  by 
the  pauper  brand.  They  allow  the  innocent  to  be  morally 
contaminated  by  those  who  follow  their  parents  for  months 
into  haunts  of  vice.  They  dole  out  just  so  much  out^door 
relief  as  tempts  widows  to  bring  up  their  families  with  in- 
sufficient nourishment  to  give  them  vigour  for  labour.  They 
leave  their  sick  with  such  low  medical  aid,  such  stint  of 
drugs,  such  want  of  nuraing  and  all  appliances  of  recovery, 
that  the  disease  of  a  mouth  frequently  becomes  the  illness 
of  a  year,  and  the  source  of  incapacitating  weakness  for 
the  remainder  of  life.  They  accustom  the  whole  labouring 
class  to  look  on  the  workhouse  as  the  legitimate  and  right- 
ful asylum  of  old  age,  which  it  is  rather  a  special  favour  to 
escape  than  a  special  disgrace  to  accept  And  while  our  Poor 
Laws  act  thus  perversely,  our  Voluntary  Charities  hardly 
do  better.  ^  There  ai*e  just  enough  hospitals  to  lead  all  the 
poorer  classes  to  expect  to  be  cared  for  gratuitously  when 
sick,  and  to  make  them  deem  it  useless  to  lay  up  provision 
for  such  an  event,  and  a  hardship  to  be  called  on  to  nurse  their 
own  parents,  brothers  or  children.    But  there  are  not  enough 
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hospitals, — general  hospitals,  hospitals  for  incurables,  or  hos- 
pitals for  convalescents, — to  meet  the  necessities  of  even  half 
the  persons  who  have  been  tempted  into  relying  on  such 
aid.  As  to  our  private  charity,  with  its  indiscriminate 
street-almsgiving,  its  intrusive  district -visiting  and  tract- 
distributing,  its  perpetual  inventions  of  new  schemes  for 
clothing,  housing,  feeding,  teaching  and  amusing  the  poor, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  children, — what  is  it  all  but  a  huge 
blundering  effort  of  goodwill,  whereby  results  of  a  most 
mixed  description  ai'e  produced,  physical  relief  going  almost 
invariably  hand  in  hand  with  some  degree  of  moral  deterio- 
ration, and  imposture  and  hypocrisy  being  set  at  a  pre-^ 
mium,  even  while  portentous  real  misery  is  left  untouched 
and  unknown  ?  Truly,  could  we  forget  the  benefit  it  brings 
to  the  hearts  of  the  givers  (and,  we  must  also  hope,  in  a 
measure  to  the  hearts  of  the  receivers),  the  charity  of  En- 
gland is  a  matter  of  very  mixed  advantage.  He  who  should 
maintain  that,  so  for  as  the  poor  are  concerned,  it  would  be 
better  that  half  of  it  were  done  away  with,  would  have  no 
lack  of  good  argument  on  his  side.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
towns  and  parishes  where  the  greatest  multiplication  of 
charities  exist,  where  there  are  almshouses  and  widows* 
houses  and  asylums,  and  funds  for  Christmas  distributions, 
and  coal  and  blaftket  gifts,  and  lying-in  charities,  and  over 
them  all  a  wealthy  Lady  Bountiful,  or  a  tribe  of  busy  and 
rival  district  visitors, — ^in  these  localities  there  is  actually 
more  of  want,  as  wcdl  as  tenfold  more  of  demoralization, 
than  in  the  places  which  enjoy  "  a  little  wholesome  neglect" 

Are  we,  then,  in  view  of  this  disheartening  picture,  to 
commence  a  crusade  £tgainst  public  and  private  charities, 
and  shut  up  our  hearts  and  snap  our  porte-monnaies  in  the 
face  of  destitution  ?  The  idea  would  be  at  once  wicked  and 
absurd.  What  we  have  got  to  do,  what  must  sooner  or  later 
be  done,  is  to  find  out  how  to  treat  the  evils  of  poverty 
scientifically,  and  then  abolish  as  rapidly  as  possible  all 
past  mistakes.  We  must  learn  how  not  to  keep  on  that 
track  of  the  "smallest  utility  combined  with  the  greatest 
demoralization,''  whereon  we  have  hitherto  cheerfully  pro- 
ceeded. We  must  learn  not  to  meddle  with  pauperism 
unless  to  cure  it. 

One  clear  task  lies  before  us.  It  is  the  extirpation  of 
Begular  Pauperism,  of  the  hereditary  and  permanent  class  of 
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men,  women  and  children,  dependent  on  charity.  Few  can 
doubt  that,  if  we  applied  the 'proper  machinery,  the  work 
would  be  within  the  power  of  the  freest  and  wealthiest  of 
nations.  Occasional  want,  accidental  poverty,  we  must  for 
ever  expect  to  see ;  but  a  Pauper  Class  ought  to  be  abolished 
with  all  the  vigour  of  a  national  resolution.  That  a  Christian 
community  has  accepted  the  existence  of  such  a  class  as  in- 
evitable, while  the  Jews  dwelling  in  their  midst  have  already 
wiped  out  the  blot,*  is  a  disgrace  for  which  we  may  perhaps 
thank  the  mediaeval  theory  of  society, — the  belief,  still 
latent  amongst  us,  that  poverty  is  a  natural  condition  of 
existence  here  below,  and  that  it  leads,  either  by  its  intriu" 
sic  meritoriousness  or  through  the  virtues  it  engenders,  to  a 
special  portion  of  beatitude  hereafter.  Not  yet  has  even 
Protestant  England  half  recognized  the  opposite  truth,  that 
pauperism  is  the  offspring  of  one  class  of  sins  and  the  pro- 
lific pcurent  of  another.  If  in  old  time  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  were  more  easily  attained  from  a  Syrian  peasant's 
tent  than  from  a  Sadducee  s  palace,  it  is  at  all  events  in 
these  days  far  harder  to  reach  from  the  crowded  dens  of  a 
London  lodging-house  than  from  a  home  of  decency  and 
competence. 

Let  us  clearly  face  the  matter.  There  are  poor  whom  we 
must  have  "  always  with  us."  There  are  other  poor  who  ought 
not  to  exist  as  such  for  a  day  in  a  civiUzed  land.  The  poor 
whose  presence  must  be  perpetual  are  the  lucapables  and 
those  whom  accident  or  disease  have  deprived  of  the  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood.  The  poor  who  ought  not  to  be  poor 
are  those  who  are  perfectly  capable  by  nature  of  earning 
their  bread  and  taking  their  independent  place  in  the  com- 
munity, but  who  fail  to  do  so  from  some  artificial  obstacle 
or  from  vica  Each  class  deserves  a  moment's  consideration 
here. 

The  Incapables  are  the  burden  of  the.  world,  the  dead- 
weight which,  imder  every  amended  mechanism,  must  still 
attach  to  the  wheels  of  human  society.  We  are  not  speaking 
specially  of  the  deformed,  the  lame,  the  deaf  or  the  blind. 
Many  of  these,  even  in  our  imperfect  state  of  civilization, 
are  no  burdens  at  all,  but  benefactors  of  the  community ; 
and  in  a  more  perfect  order  of  things  would  probably 

*  See  Dr.  Stallard's  Limdon  PaitperUmf  of  which  we  sImII  speak  hereafter. 
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all  find  a  task  in  the  great  workshop  of  life.  But  the  In- 
capable of  whom  we  speak  may  possess  or  lose  all  the 
bodily  faculties,  while  his  incapacity  remains  very  much  the 
same.  He  is  not  enough  madman  or  idiot  to  be  shut  up  in 
an  asylum;  but  he  is  silly,  weak,  timid,  or  else  stupid, 
dogged,  rash,  in  a  degree  which  renders  him  unable  to  keep 
his  place  in  the  jostling  thoroughfares  of  western  life.  He 
slips  down,  or  is  thrown  down,  into  the  mire,  not  because 
his  neighbours  are  cruel,  but  because,  in  pushing  their  own 
way,  they  push  him  over.  If  he  belong  to  the  wealthier 
classes,  he  is  perhaps  again  and  again  picked  up  by  friends 
and  relatives  and  set  on  his  feet»  only  to  make,  idPter  brief 
interval,  a  new  bankruptcy  of  purse  or  reputation.  Or  if  he 
be  enrolled  in  some  such  stem  organization  as  that  of  the 
army  or  one  of  the  Bomish  religious  orders,  he  may  be 
kept  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  compact  body  in  which  he. 
stands.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hapless  Incapable 
belong  to  the  humbler  ranks,  and  be  left  at  large  in  the  midst 
of  a  modem  English  town,  then  there  is  absolutely  no  hope 
of  escape.  He  mvMy  sooner  or  later,  become  dependent  on 
public  charity.  Especially  does  all  this  refer  to  women. 
The  number  of  female  incapables  wandering  helplessly  about 
the  world  is  something  incredible  to  those  who  have  not 
attempted  to  help  such  Societies  as  the  excellent  one  for 
the  Employment  of  Women.  Of  course  the  wretched  edu- 
cation of  ordinary  middle-class  women,  and  their  reluctance 
to  engage  in  the  sole  occupations  (videlicet,  menial  ones) 
wherein  they  have  any  chance  of  success,  add  to  their  inevi- 
table misery.  That  "  sweet  dependence"  of  spirit^  that  feeble- 
ness of  body  and  vacillation  of  will,  which  seem  so  charming 
when  belonging  to  youth  and  beauty, — no  language  can  tell 
how  pitiful  they  are  when  witnessed  in  a  score  of  poor  old 
penniless  ladies,  all  craving  for  employment  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  workhouse,  and  all  equally  incapable  of  perform- 
ing any  one  ofGLce  of  utility  to  the  community  !  These  are, 
indeed,  "  poor  who  wiU  be  with  us,**  at  least  till  woman's 
condition  be  altogether  altered.  For  them,  assuredly,  all 
CQmpassion  is  demanded. 

Secondly,  it  is  obvious  that  accidents  of  fire  and  flood, 
commercial  failures,  disease  and  such  causes,  may  always  be 
expected  to  reduce  a  certain  number  of  persons  from  com- 
petence to  destitutioa    Little  can  be  done  to  prevent  such 
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disasters,  and  all  rales  of  charity  demand  they  should  be 
met  by  prompt  assistance.  Thus  the  naturally  Incapable 
and  the  accidentally  Incapacitated  form  two  classses  of  poor 
who  will  be  "always  with  us/'  They  bear,  in  truth,  to 
Beffular  Pauperism  the  relation  which  mischievous  fools^ 
and  men  and  women  suddenly  tempted  to  rob  or  murder, 
bear  to  regular  crime.  Good  legislation  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  eradicate  both  Eegular  Pauperism  and  Regular 
Grime,  but  must  necessarily  fail  to  reach  Accidental  Pauper- 
ism and  Occasional  Crime.  A  permanent  class  of  paupers, 
a  permanent  class  of  thieves,  ought  to  be  things  unheard-of 
in  our  land.  They  are  as  disgraceful  in  our  jails  and  work- 
houses as  scurvy  in  our  ships. 

The  author  of  the  very  excellent  treatise  on  Social  Duties 
devotes  all  his  work,  except  the  last  chapter,  to  the  part 
which  belongs  to  Voluntary  Charity  in  the  systematic  treat- 
ment of  poverty.  Hitherto  the  volunteers  of  the  noble  army 
of  philanthropists  have  invaded  the  territories  of  misery 
without  nmch  order  or  discipline.  They  have  rushed,  singly 
or  in  small  bands,  hither  and  thither  over  a  half-explored 
region,  now  leaving  whole  districts  unvisited,  now  beating 
over  the  same  ground  a  dozen  times,  and  yet  again  running 
foul  of  one  another.  It  is  for  every  reason  imperative  that 
this  irregular  warfare  should  give  place  to  orderly  and  well- 
combined  efforts,  and  that  some  general  plari  of  attack 
should  be  resolved  on  and  carried  out 

Mr.  Bathbone*  begins  by  remarking  that  the  changes  of 
modern  habits  have  revolutionized  the  relations  of  rich  and 
poor,  and  rendered  a  wholly  new  system  of  assistance  for  the 
latter  indispensable.  Employers  are  now  locaUy  separated 
fipom  the  employed  to  an  extent  never  pcu^eled  in  former 
times.  English  Dives  in  Belgravia  or  Bayswater,  and  English 
Lazarus  in  Spitalfields  or  Bethnal  Oreen,  have  a  "  great  gulf' 
fixed  between  them ;  and  though  ten  thousand  carts,  cabs^ 
carriages  and  omnibuses  pass  backwards  and  forwards  over  it 
all  day  long,  the  severance  between  Gehenna  and  Abraham's 
bosom  was  not  more  complete,  so  far  as  the  interchange  of 

*  Mr.  Wm.  Bathbone,  Jan.,  has  not  put  hia  name  on  the  title-page  of  hia  book, 
but  states  in  a  preliminary  note  that  he  is  **  responsible  for  the  facts  and  opi- 
nions  stated''  therein,  thoagh  he  has  acoepted  aasistanoe  in  preparing  the  work 
for  the  press. 
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kindly  offices  is  concerned  Lazarus  cannot  lie  at  Dives'  gate, 
and  Dives,  not  seeing  him  there,  sends  him  no  crumbs  and 
goes  his  way  with  a  clear  conscience:  This  separation  of  local 
habitation,  of  mode  of  life,  of  entire  existence,  in  shorty  is 
bad  physically  for  Lazarus,  bad  morally  for  Dives,  and  gene- 
rally ii\jurious  to  the  whole  community.  How  is  it  to  be 
remedied?  Everything  is  tending  to  increase  the  gulf — 
nothing  to  narrow  it  Nobles  will  never  again  dine  with 
their  retainers,  nor  merchants  live  over  their  warehouses  in 
the  midst  of  their  clerk&  The  streets  and  squares  appro- 
priated to  the  rich  aie  built  further  and  further  away  from 
the  habitations  of  the  poor.  Will  the  existing  charitable 
institutions  of  England  effect  a  re-union  ?  There  are  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  such  institutions.  We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  them  as  magnificent  But,  after  all, 
they  leave  much  undone  which  imperatively  needs  to  be 
done;  and  this  multifarious  subscribing  and  almsgiving 
hardly  fills  up  a  chink  of  the  gulf  we  are  speaking  of  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.  like  the  old  one  in  the  Soman  Forum, 
it  yawns  wider  and  wider  while  gold  and  silver  are  thrown 
into  it  Something  of  more  precious  sort,  even  human  life 
and  devotion,  is  needed. 

Briefly,  the  charities  of  England  are  of  three  orders,  and 
none  of  them  are  perfect  There  are,  first  the  State  Chari- 
ties or  Poor  Laws,  whose  defects  are  familiar  to  us  alL 
Second,  Voluntary  Public  Charities,  which  deal  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  en  masse  in  hospitals,  almshouses, 
blind,  deaf,  idiot  and  orphan  asylums.  Sec.  These  are,  indeed, 
on  an  enormous  scale,  but  yet  inadequate  to  the  demands 
upon  them ;  the  incurables,  convalescents,  and  many  other 
distressed  persons  having  no  provision,  or  none  adequate, 
for  their  needa  Third,  Voluntary  Private  Charities.  These 
are  the  most  valuable  of  all,  yet  beset  with  greater  difficul- 
ties than  any.  Mr.  }{at];ibone's  book  aims  mainly  at  remov- 
ing such  difficulties,  and  pointing  to  the  introduction  of  a 
method  by  which  all  the  good  of  direct  personal  intercourse 
between  giver  and  receiver  may  be  retained,  and  the  evil 
of  continual  mistakes,  ignorance,  over-doing  in  one  quarter 
and  neglect  in  another,  may  be  obviated.  This  method,  in 
one  important  department  (that  of  nursing),  has  been  for 
some  time  in  action  in  Liverpool  on  a  sufficient  scale  to 
test  its  soundness ;  and  wo  may,  therefore,  follow  Mr.  Hath- 
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bone  in  his  remarks,  not  as  a  mere  theorist,  but  as  a  man 
who  gives  us  the  result  of  his  practical  experience.  Every 
page  of  Ms  book  is  so  full  of  valuable  observations,  that  it 
is  hard  to  select  those  which  are  most  needful  to  convey 
his  full  meaning.  We  must  endeavour,  however,  to  con- 
dense some  of  the  specially  important  passages  in  the  chap- 
ter on  "  The  Method  of  Co-operation.'* 

*^  It  is  only  through  organization  that  the  energies  and  resources 
of  private  persons  can  be  fully  utilized.  It  \a  only  through  per- 
sonal energy  and  devotion  that  organized  associations  can  really 
cope  with  existing  evils  or  reach  the  wants  and  hearts  of  tho 
poor.  .  .  .  All  direct  intercourse  with  the  objects  of  charity  ...  is 
the  office  of  personal  benevolence.  The  more  immediately  and 
freely  the  benefit  conferred  comes  from  the  hearty  pocket  and 
hand  of  the  giver  to  the  receiver,  the  better.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  one  of  the  tirst  functions  of  organization  to  divide  the  work 
among  the  volunteers  who  offer  to  undertake  it  It  can  divide 
the  to^vn  into  districts  and  the  offices  of  charity  into  departments^ 
marking  the  boundaries  of  each  so  as  to  prevent  collision,  over- 
lapping, waste  or  tieglect. ....  The  great  obstacle  to  charitable 
effort  would  be  swept  away  when  a  central  society  existed,  by 
application  to  which  a  volunteer  could  be  told  what  others  are 
doing,  what  posts  of  usefulness  are  vacant,  and  how  and  where 
he  could  do  service  the  most  needed  and  the  most  suitable  to  his 

own  powers But  the  uses  of  organization  do  not  end  here. 

...  It  would  be  another  most  useful  function  of  the  central  autho-* 
rity  to  collect  the  experience  of  the  different  volunteers,  and  re- 
cord and  communicate  it  for  the  assistance  of  others. ....  And 
(lastly)  the  central  body  would  be  a  medium  through  which  those 
who  have  means,  but  neither  knowledge  nor  leisure,  may  give 
what  they  feel  to  be  due,  in  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  well 
employed.  And  the  control  of  such  a  fund  for  distribution  could 
not  £all  to  add  weight  to  the  counsels  of  the  central  body  and 
enhance  its  influence." 

Such  would  be,  such  arey  the  advantages  of  organizing 
voluntary  charity,  not  in  a  rigid  and  despotic  form,  still  less 
in  the  shape  of  monastic  institutions,  but  simply  in  connec- 
tion with  machinery  sufficient  to  give  unity  and  order  to 
what,  without  it,  is  but  a  chaos.  While  schemes  of  sister- 
hoods and  deaconesses  involve  collateral  evils,  counterba- 
lancing to  the  full  their  advantages,  in  Mr.  Eathbone's  plan 
of  free  lay  co-operation  (very  similar  to  that  of  Miss  Sieve- 
king  in  Hamburg),  we  see  the  lawful  escape  from  the 

2q  2 
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dilemma  in  which  the  frien<}s  of  the  Church  machinery 
would  fain  leave  us — "  Either  accept  our  Sisters  or  Deacon- 
esses, or  let  the  poor  continue  to  lack  the  benefits  which 
only  organized  charity  can  accomplish."  The  organization 
for  all  good  purposes  may  be  accomplished,  as  it  is  accom- 
plished at  Liverpool,  while  the  multifarious  evils  of  the 
Church  systems  may  be  altogether  escaped.  Nay,  not  only 
are  the  narrowing  influences  of  religious  Orders  escaped  by 
lay  organization,  but  a  special  collateral  benefit  arises  from 
it  The  members  of  different  churches,  instead  of  being 
severed  further  from  one  another  as  in  rival  fraternities,  are 
brought  into  friendly  intercourse  by  co-operation.  As  Mr. 
Bathbone  well  observes — 

*' There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  work  so  entirely 
unsectarian,  appealing  so  strongly  to  the  spirit  which  porvades 
all  Christian  creeds,  and  throwing  so  completely  into  shade  the 
antagonistic  dogmas  of  each,  that  honest  steady  labour  therein 
softens  the  temper  of  bigotry  and  controls  the  fierceness  of 
polemics.  .  .  .  Where,  indeed,  education  is  in  question,  from  the 
strong  sense  of  the  value  of  early  dogmatic  instruction  entertained 
by  most  sectarian  bodies,  it  has  been  found  scarcely  possible  to 
unite  them  in  a  general  and  harmonious  effort.  But  in  other 
forms  of  charitable  exertion  the  opposite  result  takes  place."* 

It  is  obviously  hopeless  to  attempt  to  introduce  in  any 
town  such  a  symmetrical  system  of  charity  as  might  be 
easily  drawn  out  on  paper.  The  ground  is  everywhere 
already  partially  occupied  by  institutions  more  or  less  well 
adapted  to  their  special  purposes ;  and  no  complete  parcel- 
ling out  of  the  field  and  allotment  of  districts  and  depart- 
ments of  work  are  practicable.  The  best  thing  which  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  existing 
charities  of  each  town  in  a  sort  of  "  federal  union  under  a 
central  committee,"  consisting  partly  of  representatives  of 
each  charity  and  partly  of  members  selected  with  special 
reference  to  the  office  of  organization  and  supervision.  A 
paid  officer  to  assist  this  central  committee  would  be  indis- 

Eensable.  Each  charity  or  public  work  would  be  in  the 
ands  of  a  committee  reporting  to  the  central  committee, 
and  through  it  responsible  to  the  pubHc.  There  would,  for 
instance,  be  one  such  committee  chained  with  the  nursing 

♦  P.  76. 
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of  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes,  another  with  the  care  of 
the  ragged  schools,  &c.  &c. 

''Beginning  cautiously,  gradually  expanding  and  perfecting 
its  machinery,  such  an  organization  would  soon  effect  a  great 
economy  in  the  charity  of  our  towns  and  a  diminution  of  the 
helpless  misery  which  exists  in  them.  It  would  bring  the  rich 
and  poor  into  friendly  communion,  and  it  would  make  every 
charitable  agency  a  means  of  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  others. 
It  would  thus,  while  eradicating  imposture  by  its  effectual  efforts 
to  lighten  human  misery,  remove  an  unsuspected  amount  of 
hardness  and  bitter  feeling,  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
moral  consequences  of  the  present  estrangement  of  the  rich  from 
the  poor." 

Having  given  these  general  views,  Mr.  Bathbone  proceeds, 
in  his  fifth  chapter,  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  desired  organization  which  has  yet  been 
made.  In  the  first  place,  he  describes  how  three  charitable 
Societies  in  Liverpool — the  District  Provident  Society,  the 
Strangers'  Friend  Society  and  the  Charitable  Society— dis- 
covered that  "  the  existence  of  three  independent  benevolent 
agencies  afforded  ample  opportunities  for  deception,  and 
was  creating  a  class  of  idle  impostors  who  preyed  alternately 
or  sinmltaneously  on  the  funds  of  all  three.  This  discovery 
led  to  the  union  of  the  three  Societies  in  a  single  institution, 
land  the  effect  upon  the  applications  for  relief  was  that  a 
host  of  impostors  at  once  disappeared."  The  most  perfect 
part  of  the  work,  however,  is  that  of  the  institution  foimded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  poor,  **  whose  cases  were  either 
of  a  nature  unsuited  to  the  existing  hospitals  or  had  failed 
to  obtain  admission  from  one  cause  or  another.*'  The  pro- 
moters began  by  attaching  their  institution  to  the  principal 
hospital  in  the  town.  By  the  introduction  into  its  wards 
of  the  training  nurses  and  of  the  class  of  women  who  came 
to  be  trained,  the  hospital  gained  great  advantage,  which 
it  repaid  by  educating  the  nursea  "The  town  was  divided 
into  district^,  and  in  each  of  these  was  placed  one  of  the 
nurses  trained  in  the  hospital,  paid  by  the  Society,  and 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  a  lady  superintendent  (aided 
often  by  other  ladies),  who  voluntarily  took  charge  of  the 
district  and  famished  the  medical  appliances  and  comforts 
required.  Each  lady  was  absolute  and  independent  in  the 
management  of  her  district,  and  liable  to  no  control  from 
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the  Society,  with  which,  however,  she  was  in  regular  and 
friendly  communication.  A  meeting  of  the  Ladies  Super- 
intendent was  held  every  year,  in  which  reports  of  progress 
were  made,  difficulties  stated  and  suggestions  offered."  For 
additional  aid  needed  for  convalescents  and  other  patients, 
the  Society  applies  to  the  Central  Eelief  Society  already 
mentioned,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  three  older  Societies ; 
and  from  this  body  the  desired  aid  is  (after  due  inquiiy  by 
its  own  officers)  freely  bestowed  Thus,  though  still  im- 
perfect,  and  eveVy  year  finding  eomethinb  needed  to  com- 
plete  its  work,  the  Liverpool  institution  is  affording  a  proof 
how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  systematic  organization. 
That  the  good  so  effected  "  in  no  way  interfe^res  with  the 
most  perfect  liberty  of  individual  benevolence" — that  it 
neither  makes  Charity  a  Profession,  nor  strengthens  the 
hands  of  a  priesthood,  nor  dulls  spontaneous  feehng  by  the 
mechanism  of  conventual  order — are,  to  our  conviction, 
merits  which  double  its  value  as  an  aid  to  the  poor. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  Mr.  Bathbone's  book  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  the  true  "Sphere  of  Grovemmenfc"  in 
relation  to  charity.  We  rejoice  to  find  that  he  advocates 
the  plan  of  taking  the  sick  out  of  the  workhouses  and 
treating  them  medically  in  other  hospitals,  the  cost  of  their 
support  being  defrayed  out  of  the  rates^  and  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  the  hospi^  treatment  from  "  a  general — ^best  of 
all,  from  a  national — sourca'*  The  principle  of  Mr.  Oathome 
Hard/s  Bill,  passed  last  session,  in  a  great  degree  embodies 
this  plan  so  far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned  It  is  to  be 
earnestly  hoped  that  throughout  the  country  some  similar 
and  more  complete  regulation  may  be  mada  Every  one  who 
has  been  conceme<^  with  the  wants  of  the  poor  must  have  felt 
sorely  the  inconveniences  and  injustices  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, or  rather  no  system,  of  admission  to  hospitals.  In  most 
towns  in  England,  it  is  a  matter  of  (what  the  sufferers  would 
call)  "  luck,"  whether,  when  attacked  by  dangerous  illness, 
they  are  admitted  into  the  local  Infirmary  or  General  Hospi- 
tal, there  to  receive  every  aid  towards  recovery  which  skill, 
wealth  and  Jcinduess  can  give, — or  whether  they  are  driven  to 
find  shelter  in  the  sick  wards  of  the  Workhouse,  with  the  one 
young  surgeon  for  sole  adviser,  a  pauper  nurse  for  attendant, 
a  workhouse  bed  to  lie  on,  worldiouse  cookery  to  eat,  and 
a  "house  pill"  for  pharmacopeia. 
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It  happened  to  the  writer  of  these  paged  to  be  at  one 
time  entrusted  by  several  benevolent  subscribers  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  a  large  town,  with  their  annual  share  of  tickets  for 
in-door  and  out-door  patients.  The  working  of  the  system 
was  exemplified  (especially  us  each  year  drew  to  a  close)  by 
numbers  of  harassed  and  distracted  wives  and  parents  arriv- 
ing breathless  at  all  hours :  "  Was  there  a  ticket  they  might 
get  for  their  sick  relation  V  They  had  gone  here  and  there, 
miles  off  in  one  way,  then  miles  in  another  (all  the  time 
needing  to  be  at  home  to  nurse  the  person  diseased),  wher- 
ever they  heard  of  any  subscriber  who  could  perhaps  admit 
them.  But  Mr.  So-and-so  had  gone  to  London,  and  Mrs. 
So-and-so  was  not  able  to  see  them,  and  half-a-dozen  more 
had  long  ago  given  away  their  last  tickets  for  that  year. 
Then  by  chance,  when  two  or  three  days  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  sick  person  had  been  lost  in  fruitless  search, 
they  had  heard  by  chance  that  we  had  tickets,  and  had 
hurried  off  two  or  three  miles  to  learn  if  we  cotdd  give  one. 
Of  course  the  alternative  was  open  to  them  to  apply  at  the 
workhouse  for  admission,  but  it  is  little  wonder  that  they 
try  every  chance  to  avoid  a  fate  which  reduces  the  hope  of 
recovery  at  least  by  half 

Till  such  a  plan  of  thorough  reform  as  Mr.  Bathboue 
advocates  can  be  made  law,  till  every  sick  person  receive 
the  treatment  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  most 
effectual  to  cure  disease  and  alleviate  suffering  (a  treatment 
Ttever  to  be  given  in  a  workhouse  under  existing  conditions), 
till  then,  we  would  urge  that  at  least  some  understanding 
between  the  managers  of  free  hospitals  and  the  guardians, 
of  the  poor,  should  b&  arrived  at  as  regards  the  admission  of 
the  different  classes  of  sick.  Gases  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
needing  special  skill  and  care,  ought  not  to  go  to  the  work- 
house, while  perhaps  a  dozen  cases  of  no  urgent  kind  are 
admitted  into  the  hospital  The  chance  of  the  friends  of 
the  patient  finding  a  subscriber  who  will  or  can  give  them 
a  ticket  of  admission,  ought  not^  at  all  events,  to  be  the 
turning-point  of  his  destiny.  If  subscribers  must  be  bribed 
with  the  patronage  of  tickets  (a  matter  of  policy  we  much 
misdoubt),  let  it  be  at  least  a  condition  that  their  addresses 
shall  be  registered  where  the  poor  applicants  may  learn  them, 
and  that  at  all  -hours,  and  during  their  absences  from  home, 
some  person  be  qualified  to  distribute  them  under  cases  of 
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urgency.  Specially  ought  some  means  to  be  devised  whereby 
dangerous  and  obscure  cases  should  be  transferred,  under 
proper  medical  certificate,  from  the  workhouse  to  the  hospi- 
tal authorities,  the  former  being  responsible,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  latter* 

Mr.  Bathbone's  book  will,  we  trust,  be  largely  read,  and 
accepted  among  philanthropists  as,  in  its  way,  a  Novum  Or» 
ganon  of  practical  charity.  The  system  it  sketches  out,  or 
something  equivalent  to  and  nearly  resembling  it,  must  be 
tried,  or  we  must  be  content  to  go  on  plying  the  task  of  the 
Dantudes,  and  pouring  our  millions  into  a  vessel  of  want 
which  wiU  be  never  the  fuller  for  such  pouring,  through  all 
etomity.  Even  beside  its  main  object,  Sodai  Duties  is  a 
book  of  great  value  from  the  number  of  observations  it  con- 
tains on  many  matters  of  charity,  observations  the  result 
very  obviously  of  long  experience  and  cautious  judgment 

Another  book  to  which  we  would  direct  our  readers'  atten- 
tion is  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Stallard,  on  London  Pau- 
perism amongst  Jews  and  Christians.  It  contains  a  mass 
of  most  curious  information  concerning  the  condition  and 
charitable  arrangements  of  the  London  Jews,  and  also,  alas ! 
very  deplorable  details  concerning  the  misery  of  the  Chris- 
tian poor  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  failure  of  the  Poor-law 
system  to  afford  them  relief 

It  will  be  probably  a  new  idea  to  many  of  our  readers, 
not  that  Jews  are  charitable,  but  that  they  are  so  much 
more  wise  or  liberal  or  fortunate  (whichever  it  may  please 
us  to  say)  in  their  mode  of  affording  aid,  that  they  have 
actually  no  hereditary  paupers  among  them — hardly  any 
paupers  at  all  in  the  common  sense  of  degraded  helplessness 
we  give  to  the  term.  Yet  the  Jewish  poor  man  labours  under 
disadvantages  which  would  drive  Saxon  and  Celt  to  despair. 
Not  to  speak  of  old  wrongs  and  prejudices  now  ended  or 
mitigated,  he  has  to  contend  with  a  number  of  difficulties 
from  which  no  legislation  can  relieve  him.    First,  a  vast 

*  In  800)6  of  tbe  Irish  raral  poor-booses  the  difficulty  is  very  satisfactorily 
met.  Some  of  the  gnardtans,  being  subscribers  to  the  boepitab  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, keep  tickets  at  the  poor-house,  and,  on  the  application  of  a  sick  per- 
son for  admittance,  inquire  of  the  surgeon  whether  he  consider  the  case  can 
best  be  treated  in  the  workhouse  or  in  the  hospital  If  he  think  hospital 
treatment  and  nursing  desirable,  the  patient  is  supplied  with  a  ticket  and 
earned  in  a  proper  conveyance  to  the  higher  institation. 
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number  of  those  in  London  are  not  English  bom,  but  Ger^ 
man,  Dutch  and  French  Jews,  driven  over  by  fear  of  the 
conscription  and  by  inability  to  gain  their  living  in  their 
native  places.  These  poor  souls  are  aliens  among  aliens, 
and  being  ignorant  of  our  language  and  in  poverty  from 
their  arrival,  are  often  in  deep  distress.  Then  as  to  work. 
The  Mosaic  law  stands  in  the  way  of  the  Jew  at  every  turn. 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  Jew  to  be  bound  apprentice  to 
a  master  who  is  not  of  the  same  persuasion,  being  interdicted  from 
partaking  of  his  food,  from  working  part  of  Friday  and  every 
Saturday,  besides  the  festivals  and  periods  of  mourning  when  no 
Jew  may  work.  This  loss  of  time  no  Christian  master  can  affordy 
so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  acquiring  a  trade  or  of  being 
employed  at  day-work.  No  Je^  can  be  employed  in  Christian 
factories,  ship-yards,  engine-works  or  shops.  There  are  no  Jew 
carpenters,  builders,  plumbers  or  workers  in  iron."* 

Thus  the  Jews  are  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  trades, 
— the  barter  of  clothes,  tailoring,  cigar-making,  cap  and 
slipper-making,  glazing,  umbrelli^-making,  the  sale  of  fish, 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  of  course  their  grand  employments  of 
mouey-lending  and  jewel-dealing.  With  these  few  modes 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  the  industrious  Jew  manages  as 
best  he  can  to  support  his  family,  contriving,  as  Dr.  Stallard 
remarks,  to  keep  his  children  always  a  degree  better  fed 
than  those  of  his  neighbours.  He  is  sober,  he  is  ingeni- 
ous, enterprizing,  and  in  a  certain  way  honest;  that  is, 
though  he  receives  stolen  goods,  he  rarely  steals  them  him- 
self. At  Portsmouth,  where  all  Jewish  convicts  are  sent  (to 
avail  themselves  of  a  synagogue  for  their  use),  there  are  at 
present  only  fifteen  Jews  and  not  a  single  Jewess.  The 
prison  records  contain  no  instance  of  a  convicted  Jewess. 
In  matters  of  domestic  morality,  the  life  of  the  Jews  seems 
to  be  better  than  that  of  the  English  poor.  They  are  both 
kind  and  faithful  to  their  wives,  and  a  mother  is  allowed  to 
undertake  no  work  which  would  separate  her  from  her 
children.  The  mortality  of  the  young  is  consequently  less 
than  among  Christians,  and  scrofulous  disease  is  almost  un- 
known. Thus,  so  far  as  his  character  is  concerned,  the  Jew 
has  many  hopeful  elements ;  but  the  task  of  finding  work  or 
supporting  in  any  way  thousands  of  persons  so  narrowly  cir- 
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enmscribed  by  the  conditions  of  their  creed  and  alien  race, 
would  have  seemed  almost  insupeiabla  Nevertheless,  the 
wealthy  Jews  of  England  have  found  effectual  means  to  do 
80.  The  details  of  these  means,  as  given  by  Dr.  Stallard, 
are  extremely  instructive,  but  too  long  to  be  more  than 
indicated  here. 

It  appears  certain  that  Jews  are  more  universally  ready 
to  give  in  charity,  in  proportion  to  their  deans,  ths^  ordi- 
nary Englishmen.  The  fiivourite  idea  of  a  certain  class  of 
theologians,  that  the  Mosaic  law  inculcates  only  justice, 
while  Christianity  alone  inspires  the  sacrifices  of  love, 
is  by  no  means  verified  in  England.  *^  As  soon  as  he  can 
afiford  it,"  says  Dr.  Stallard,  "  the  Jew  begins  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  his  poorer  brethren,  alike  honourable  to 
his  humanity  and  his  religion."  For  many  years  back  the 
private  ahns  of  the  richer  Jews  in  London,  and  a  whole 
series  of  charities  supported  by  them,  have  been  in  active 
operation.  Among  these,  are  twelve  educational  establish- 
ments attended  by  four  thousand  children,  two  lying-in  cha- 
rities, and  various  Societies  which  apprentice  youths,  give 
portions  to  orphans,  billet  widows  in  respectable  families, 
help  the  indigent  to  keep  the  national  festivals,  support  the 
aged,  and  bury  the  dead.  All  these  institutions,  however, 
were,  as  usual,  found  to  tread  on  each  other's  heels,  and  yet  to 
leave  many  cases  of  want  unprovided  for ;  and  in  18o9  it  was 
resolved,  by  the  consent  of  the  synagogues,  to  form  a  cen- 
tral Board  of  Guardians,  to  raise  funds  and  systematically 
relieve  the  poor.  The  whole  treatment  of  the  Jewish  poor 
is  now  in  their  hands.  The  Board  consists  of  twenty-nine 
members,  of  whom  nineteen  are  delegated  by  the  three  con- 
joint synagogues,  and  the  rest  are  elected  by  the  subscribers 
to  the  funds  dispensed.  Most  of  the  duties  are  confided  to 
Committees,  the  central  Board  meeting  once  a  month,  and 
the  subordinate  Belief,  Visiting,  Work  and  Medical  Com- 
mittees two  or  three  times  a  week.  Complete  investigation 
is  given  to  every  case,  and  the  officers  keep  a  record  of 
each,  so  that  imposition  is  all  but  impossibla  All  sorts  of 
schemes  are  used  to  aid  or  set  up  in  business  the  applicants 
for  relief  (as,  for  example,  the  loan  of  a  vast  number  of 
sewing-machines),  and,  by  one  means  or  other,  the  marvel- 
lous result  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  attained.  B^ular 
Pauperism  is  abolished  among  the  Jews  of  England. 
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The  close  resemblance,  almost  identity,  of  this  system 
with  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Bathbone,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  reader.  Curionsly  enough,  the  first  Seport  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guaixlians  begins  with  the  remark  on  which 
Mr.  Bathbone  justly  dwells  so  strongly ;  the  removal  of  the 
rich  from  the  neighbourhoods  inhabited  by  the  poor,  and 
the  consequent  estrangement  of  the  two  clfl^»eB. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Stallard's  book  is  a  very  elaborate 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Poor-law  system  of  out- 
door relief  among  the  general  poor  of  London — ^a  system 
he  contrasts  vividly  with  the  humane  and  able  plan  of  the 
Jews.  We  venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Stallard  dwells  too 
lightly  on  the  wide  difference  which  ought  to  exist  between 
the  expenditure  of  enforced  rates  and  that  of  voluntary 
alms.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  we  apprehend  no  Legislature 
has  a  right  to  raise  a  poor's-rate  a  penny  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  needful  to  support  the  life  of  the  pauper  in  su$- 
ciently  healthv  conditiona  All  that  favours  him  beyond 
this,  must  either  be  voluntary  charity  cQlowed  to  supple- 
ment the  rates,  or  else  an  expenditure  of  the  rates  on  the 
ground  of  eoopedienjoy  for  the  ratepayer.  This  last,  indeed, 
is  a  most  important  exception,  and  one  usually  far  too  little 
considered.  If  we  are  to  enforce  rates  from  the  community 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  an 
imperative  duty,  to  expend  them  in  that  way  which  the 
longest-sighted  policy  teaches  must  eventually  prove  the 
most  economical  "  Penny*wise,  pound-fooHsh,''  has,  on 
the  contrary,  been  the  spirit  of  nearly  all  the  minor  Poor- 
law  arrangements.  The  annual  election  of  guardians,  who 
make  it  their  pride  to  keep  down  the  rates  for  their  year 
of  office,  and  the  common  desire  to  put  off  expense,  have 
continually  promoted  a  policy  so  puerile  and  narrow,  that 
if  the  problem  given  had  been,  "  How  to  provide  a  constant 
supply  of  paupers  in  future  years  T  the  course  adopted 
need  not  have  been  other  than  we  find  it  From  this 
point  of  view.  Dr.  Stallard's  carefully-compiled  tables  and 
mass  of  cases  bearing  on  the  subject  of  out-door  relief  in 
the  metropolis  are  of  great  value.  He  shews  clearly  that 
the  dole  of  money  and  bread  now  given  to  the  out-door 
poor  in  London  is  utterly  insufficient  to  do  good,  and 
just  sufficient  to  encourage  them  to  bring  up  childreti  in 
their  miserable  homes  on  a  diet  so  little  above  starving- 
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point  as  to  make  them  inevitably  weakly,  ricketty  beings, 
without  vigour  of  body  or  mind  to  support  themselves 
honestly  in  after  life.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  average  out- 
door relief  for  each  person  receiving  it^  in  the  parish  at 
St  GeoTge-the-Martyr,  was  one  shiUing  and  threepence. 
Little  enough,  Heaven  knows,  even  at  the  then  price  of 
food  in  London!  Now  the  average  in  the  same  parish, 
and  in  most  others  in  the  East,  is  ninepence  a  week.  The 
result  of  the  system  seems  to  be  already  visible  in  a  dete* 
riorated  population,  more  stunted  in  growth  and  weaker 
than  formerly.  Truly  here  is  a  danger  for  England  almost 
equal  to  that  which  the  conscriptions  are  bringing  on  Franca 
The  French  race  is  dwindling  because  their  young  men  are 
drafted  oflf  into  the  army  for  all  the  prime  years  of  life.  Our 
race  may  yet  feel  the  result  of  the  growth  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  brought  up  from  childhood  in  unhealthy  dens 
and  fed  on  the  scantiest  and  least  nourishing  of  diet.  How 
many  children  of  the  English  poor  (we  would  fain  know) 
ever  drink  their  most  natural  sustenance — ^pure  milk  ?  We 
have  seen  in  an  English  city,  babes  of  a  year  old  fed  with 
scraps  of  raw  meat  Tea  without  milk  and  wretched  half- 
poisonous  sweetmeats  (for  which  somehow  the  poorest  find 
halfpence),  are  the  luxuries  of  the  English  child.  Happy 
if,  as  he  grows  older,  tobacco  and  gin  do  not  replace  the  tea 
and  trash  of  his  childhood  1  What  can  become  of  him  in 
after  years  but  to  linger  on  a  sickly,  squalid  being,  the 
parent,  perhaps,  of  a  race  of  miserable  dwindled  children 
more  wretched  than  himself? 

Dr.  Stallard's  book  leaves  at  least  one  point  decided.  The 
present  system  of  out-door  relief  in  the  metropolis  is,  at  all 
events,  a  mistaka  It  is  doing  vast  harm,  and  little  or  very 
questionable  good.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  abolished  alto- 
gether, it  is  hard  to  say.  A  general  metropolitan  or  national 
poor-rate  might  enable  the  guardians  to  emulate  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Jewish  Board,  and  to  help  effectually  wherever 
they  help  at  aU.  Whether  this  would  be  the  truest  and,  in 
the  end,  the  cheapest  policy,  is  a  question  which  needs  to 
be  decided  to  the  best  of  our  lights  before  any  such  power 
be  given  or  such  rates  levied.  It  may  be  that  such  large 
expediency  may  justify  such  a  measure,  and  that  only  by 
such  national  action  can  the  tremendous  evil  of  pauperism 
be  met  in  England.    On  the  other  hand,  were  voluntary 
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charity  as  liberal  with  us  as  with  the  Jews,  and  were  such  ^ 
an  oi^nization  of  it  as  Mr.  Bathbone  suggests  in  full 
action  in  every  town,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  same  benefit 
couldbe  done  to  the  poor  under  better  auspices  than  the 
most  lavish  expenditure  of  rates.  However  well  managed, 
relief  bestowed  through  enforced  rates  must,  always  we 
believe,  have  a  bad  moral  effect  No  grateful  or  kindly 
feelings  can  ever  be  nourished  by  it,  and  the  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  it  must  be  (and  ought  to  be)  more  humiliating. 
A  law  coming  in  to  help  the  pauper  out  of  the  troubles 
which  he  has  most  probably  incurred  by  his  own  improvi- 
dence,  idleness,  or  vice,  teaches  no  moral  lesson  whatever ; 
but  rather  a  lesson  which  the  Supreme  Providence  seems 
determined  His  laws  should  never  teach.  There  is  certainly 
no  Belief-system  in  the  order  of  the  physical  world  where- 
by drunkards  and  profligates,  when  they  begin  to  reap  the 
consequences  of  their  misdeeds,  are  restored  to  health.  It 
is  hard  to  say  how  dangerous  would  be  the  knowledge  to 
the  indigent  class  generaJly,  that  they  had,  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  a  claim  to  be  set  up  on  their  feet  every  time  that,  by 
their  fault  or  folly,  they  fell  in  the  mud.  To  know  that  a 
free  charitable  association  of  men  and  women  might  listen 
to  their  appeals  for  aid  and  pity  would  be  a  wholly  different 
matter. 

A  feature  of  the  case  which  seems  as  yet  to  have  too 
little  occupied  philanthropists  is,  that  of  the  bearing  of 
Strikes  on  the  expediency  of  any  system  of  poor  relief  It 
is  no  longer  an  occasional  and  rare,  but  an  every-day  matter, 
that  one  trade  or  another  should  voluntarily  forego  the 
receipt  of  wages  for  months  together ;  the  members  of  the 
trade  being  supported  by  their  funds,  and  the  numerous 
labourers  and  others  dependent  on  their  work  being  imme- 
diately thrown  on  the  rates  or  on  public  subscriptions  of 
charity.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  justice, 
of  some  of  these  strikes,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  to  open  an 
unlimited  resource  for  strikers  and  their  dependents  by  a 
thoroughly  comfortable  system  of  out-door  relief,  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  for  the  community  as  well  as  gross  injus- 
tice to  the  ratepayers. 

In  truth,  till  the  Legislature  take  the  whole  of  this  diffi- 
cult question  of  trade  combinations  in  hand,  we  venture  to 
think  that  no  effective  measures  can  ever  be  found  to  abolish 
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panperiffln.  The  class  whence  the  pauper  comes,  the  In- 
differU  class,  which  exists  in  perpetual  hand-to-mouth  strug- 
gle with  want,  and  gains  its  precarious  living  by  futile 
street  trades  and  small  industries  of  doubtful  honesty, — ^that 
wretched  class  can  never  be  raised  so  long  as  the  present 
trade  regulations  are  permitted  to  exist  The  artizan  class 
immediately  above  it  has  a  monopoly  of  nearly  all  profitable 
forms  of  manual  labour.  One  handicraft  after  another, 
whereto  an  able-bodied  and  intelligent  indigent  man  might 
turn  for  a  livelihood,  is  the  property  of  a  caste,  which  only 
diifers  from  the  old  Egjrptian  hereditaiy  trades  inasmuch  as 
admittance  to  it  is  gained  not  by  birth,  but  by  the  payment 
of  large  apprentice-fees  or  by  years  of  unpaid  labour  equi- 
valent to  such  feea  The  son  of  a  labourer  or  of  a  coster- 
monger  has  no  chance  of  ever  paying  such  an  entrance-fee, 
and  is  driven  to  waste  his  strength  and  ingenuity  on  some 
miserable  street  traffic,  already  trebly  overstocked  by  unfor- 
tunates like  himself  Meanwhile  the  artizan's  trade  is  but 
half  filled,  and  the  lucky  man  who  has  entered  it  after 
paying  his  fees,  is  able  to  demand  wages  such  as  only  his 
monopoly  could  give  him. 

Now  when  the  handicraft  trades  are  considered  one  by 
one,  something  may  be  said  for  such  rules.  It  is  at  least 
assumed  that  what  the  community  loses  in  freedom  of  trade 
and  levelling  of  price,  it  gains  in  security  for  good  work- 
manship. But  when  we  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  not 
one  or  two,  but  the  majority  of  handicrafts  are  thus  mono- 
polized, it  becomes  obvious  that  such  a  state  of  things  in- 
volves an  amount  of  general  evil  for  which  no  security  for 
good  work  (did  we  even  possess  anything  of  the  kind)  could 
at  all  compensate.  For  what  is  the  consequence  of  such  a 
combination  of  monopolies  ?  Precisely  this :  that  an  Indi- 
gent Class  is  actually  created  and  fenced  in,  an  hereditary 
Soodra  caste,  so  carefully  shut  out  from  chance  of  mergin** 
itself  in  the  higher  castes,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
raise  it  the  first  step.    Let  us  view  the  case  another  way. 

The  proportion  of  the  Indigent  class  in  London  to  the 
class  of  regular  Artizans  is  as  1  to  3.  Thus  out  of  four 
thousand  men,  one  thousand  grovel  all  their  days  in  poverty 
that  three  thousand  may  extort  higher  wages  fi-om  the  pub- 
lic. Who  can  fail  to  see  that  this  is  a  cruel  injustice  to  the 
indigent  class  and  a  general  loss  to  the  community  ?    A.  (a 
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gentleman)  pays  B.  (an  artizan)  fanr  shillings  instead  of 
three  for  his  work,  and  then  is  called  on  to  pay  a  poor's- 
rate  of  another  shilling  in  behalf  of  C.  (an  indigent  man), 
whom  R  has  kept  from  sharing  his  labour  J 

And  further :  As  if  their  high  apprentice-fees  were  not 
sufficient  guard  for  their  monopoly,  many  trades  have  yet 
other  rules  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  whom  each 
master  may  teach.    Thus,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  the 

!)opulation,  the  trades  are  kept  down  to  numbers  perhaps 
ess  in  proportion  than  they  contained  many  years  ago, 
when  no  similar  demand  for  labour  existed.  Every  year 
the  price  of  skilled  labour  necessarily  rises,  and  eveiy  year 
likewise  the  chance  of  the  indigent  man,  or  of  the  common 
labourer,  rising  into  the  ranks  of  artizan,  become  less  and 
less. 

All  philanthropists  who  have  dealt  with  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  England,  are  well  aware  how 
these  difficulties  connected  with  apprenticeships  stand  in 
their  way.  There  is  no  need  here  to  enlarge  on  the  matter. 
But  let  the  reader  who  has  quietly  accepted  this  great  injus- 
tice as  inevitable,  spend  a  few  days  in  the  capital  of  Italy, 
and  especially  pay  a  visit  to  the  magnificent  old  workhouse 
of  Monte  Domini  There  he  will  see  a  thousand  boys  and 
girls  learning  nearly  every  trade  he  can  name ;  and  if  he 
considt  the  gentleman  who  holds  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  the  whole,  he  will  learn  from  him  that  every  tradesman 
and  employer  of  labour  in  Florence  is  eager  to  obtain  the 
services  (and  pay  good  wages  for  them)  of  the  trained  scho- 
lars who  leave  the  institution.  What  is  possible  there  must 
be  possible  here,  did  we  deal  rightly  with  a  system  whose 
maintenance  is  equivalent , to  the  perpetuation  of  pauperism 
— the  creation  of  an  herediteury  caste  of  outrtraders,  that  the 
traders  may  earn  higher  wages  at  the  cost  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Bathbone,  in  speaking  on  another  topic,  observes  that 
''  the  more  highly-skilled  artizans  earn  much  more  than  is 
requisite  to  provide  their  families  with  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  belonging  to  their  station  in  life.  They  have  more 
money  and  more  leisure  than  heretofore.  The  number  of 
persons  of  whom  this  is  true  is  daily  increasing."*  It  is 
so ;  as  the  sellers  of  early  chickens  and  vegetables,  and  of 
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prime  joints  of  meat»  and  especially  the  public-house  keepers, 
are  very  well  awara  Surely  it  is  an  abominable  injustice 
and  an  injury  to  the  whole  community  that  these  fat  kine 
should  be  able  to  drive  the  lean  kine  off  every  rood  of  suc- 
culent pasturage !  The  breaking-down  of  the  monopolies  of 
the  trades,  if  such  an  achievement  be  within  the  powers  of 
the  Legislature,  or  of  public  feeling  brought  strongly  to  bear 
upon  the  matter,  would,  we  believe,  do  more  towards  abo- 
lishing the  pauperism  of  England  than  any  other  change 
which  could  be  introduced.  Then,  with  a  clear  stage  before 
it,  such  a  Central  Board  of  Charity  in  each  town  as  Mr. 
Bathbone  has  devised  might  well  accomplish  all  the  rest 
We  must  break  the  ice  over  their  heads  in  the  first  place,  if 
we  wish  to  save  those  who  are  drowning  beneath  it. 

Fbances  Power  Cobbr 


VL— CONTINUITY  IN  HISTORY,  MORALS  AND 

RELIGION. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  British  Association  took 
a  bold  step  when,  at  the  dose  of  a  meeting  in  which  their 
Chairman  had  alaimed  the  susceptibilities  of  orthodoxy,  they 
resolved  to  meet  this  year  in  orthodox  Scotland.  Perhaps 
it  was  partly  by  way  of  conciliating  prejudice  that  they 
gave  Mr.  Grove  so  safe  and  feeble  a  successor,  though  in 
doing  so  they  sold  the  birthright  of  scientific  eminence  for 
a  mess  of  aristocratic  pottage.  The  noble  Chairman  gave 
to  science  an  "  air  de  society,"  which  may  have  compensated 
for  its  sad  lack  of  the  odour  of  sanctity ;  but  the  patroniz- 
ing feebleness  of  his  address,  and  his  poor  apology  for  not 
buying  a  better,  recalled,  by  the  irresistible  suggestiveness 
of  contrast,  the  magnificent  effort  of  the  previous  year.  Mr. 
Grove's  address  will  well  bear  recalling,  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain appropriateness  in  permitting  it  to  serve  for  two  years, 
instead  of  pne.  For  a  year  s  meditation  has  much  modified 
the  feeling  with  which  his  doctrine  of  continuity  is  regarded 
even  by  those  who  stand  most  resolutely  on  the  ancient 
ways.     In  scientific  and  Uterary  circles  that  doctrine  is 
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almost  universally  accepted,  if  not  as  the  truth,  at  least  as 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth  which  science  has 
yet  produced  It  is  generally  felt  that  no  new  heresy — ^not 
even  a  new  scientific  dogma — was  announced  at  NottinghanL 
Mr.  Grove  gave  an  old  idea  a  new  name.  He  found  the 
spirit  of  modern  science  unable  to  shew  itself  in  all  its  ful- 
ness to  the  world,  and  he  made  it  visible  to  the  eyes  and 
tangible  to  the  blunt  perceptions  of  the  unscientific  many, 
by  giving  it  a  local  habitation  in  a  nama  The  very  word 
itself  was  not  a  new  one,  and  had  been  used  in  the  same 
sense  before.  The  doctrine  to  which  it  was  applied,  lying 
as  it  does  at  the  foundation  of  modern  scientific  thought, 
has  often  found  for  itself  partial  expression  and  embodi- 
ment ;  but  the  forms  of  that  expression  and  embodiment 
have  been  misinterpreted  and  misunderstood,  and  have 
perished  of  the  hostility  the  misunderstanding  caused.  In 
its  new  form,  and  under  its  new  name,  it  is  more  easy  to 
understand.  For  "continuity"  applies  to  the  whole  of 
Nature  that  which  had  been  previously  applied  only  to  a 
part  of  it  It  differs  from  *'  evolution"  or  "  development," 
inasmuch  as  it  leaves  out  the  question  of  causation,  and  is 
applicable  not  only  to  processes,  but  also  to  results,  Ke- 
fusing  to  take  for  granted  the  reality  of  apparent  gaps  in 
the  historical  series  of  creative  events,  it  also  refuses  to 
assume  that  the  apparent  gaps  in  the  co-existent  series  of 
created  objects  are  really  what  they  seem.  Space  is  not 
emptiness,  any  more  than  unrecorded  time  is  vacancy.  The 
distances  between  the  planets  are  not  void,  any  more  than 
the  spaces  between  the  earliest  and  latest  forms  of  life  are 
without  such  forms.  The  planetary  series  does  not  consist 
merely  of  the  assorted  sizes  of  visible  and  peopled  worlds, 
but  runs  in  long  gradation  &om  a  meteorite  to  a  planet,  or 
from  a  world  of  the  size  of  a  cannon-ball  to  the  vast  mass 
of  Jupiter.  An  actual  as  well  as  an  historical  relationship 
binds  into  unity  the  totality  of  things.  Creation  is  not 
merely  a  chain — it  is  a  vast  and  complicated  network,  every 
part  of  which  is  needful  to  the  wholeness  of  the  whole. 
The  material  garment  of  the  Creator  is  of  one  piece,  woven 
without  a  seam. 

"  Continuity"  is,  then,  a  doctrine  rather  than  a  theory. 
It  is  not  an  assumption  given  as  an  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena ;  it  is  the  irresistible  conclusion  to  which  the  deepest 
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study  and  the  closest  observation  of  Nature  have  led  scien- 
tific men.  To  the  mind  which  is  penetrated  by  the  scien- 
tific spirit)  not  only  is  there  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  it, 
but  there  ia  an  immense  difficulty  in  conceiving  anything 
else.  We  have  no  experience  whatever  of  a  break  in  the 
order  of  causatioa  The  exceptions  which  are  ignorantly* 
supposed  to  prove  a  rule  have  no  existence  in  Nature.  The 
laws  of  the  universe  have  no  qualifying  clauses,  and  are 
incapable  of  suspension,  so  far  as  observation  and  experi- 
ence shew.  Nor  have  we  any  experience  whatever  of  the 
kind  of  thing  which  the  spasmodic  theoiy  of  Creation  as^ 
sumes  to  have  taken  place  beyond  the  reach  of  that  obser- 
vation and  experience.  Growth  is  everywhere — sudden 
creation  nowhera  Not  even  the  fungi  grow  from  nothing. 
The  mythological  Minerva  springing  full-grown  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter  may  illustrate  the  spasmodic  view  of  Nature, 
but "  continuity"  is  illustrated  by  everjrthing  that  we  behold 
around  us.  Slow,  gradual  and  persistent  change  produces 
all  the  diversities  we  know  of,  and  nowhere  is  there  un- 
changing perpetuity  nor  instantaneous  overthrow.  In  the 
western  forests  a  sudden  crash  sometimes  breaks  upon  tlie 
noonday  stillness.  It  is  the  fall  of  an  aged  tree  which  bore 
on  its  exterior  no  signs  of  falling  and  gave  no  warning 
before  its  ML  Here  is  what  we  call  a  catastrophe  The 
broken  trunk  and  the  withering  branches  will  tell  a  story 
to  the  next  observer  of  sudden  and  violent  overthrow.  But 
a  nearer  study  shews  that  the  only  suddenness  has  been  in 
the  outward  manifestation  of  the  inward  weakness.  The 
tree  has  gone  through  aU  the  changes  of  its  natural  life ;  a 
gradual  decay  has  eaten  away  its  heart,  and  the  end  has 
come  as  the  ultimate  result  to  which  the  slow  steps  of  years 
have  led.  There  has  been  no  sudden  smiting  of  the  tree, 
the  catastrophe  is  but  the  emergence  into  view  of  that  which 
a  gradually  attenuating  veil  had  hidden  horn  observation. 
That  is  a  type  of  all  catastrophes.  But  not  only  the  catas- 
trophes, even  the  great  antitheses  of  the  world  shew  the 
same  gradual  change.  The  seasons  glide  into  each  other  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  but  without  a  sudden  leap,  and  the 
various  climates  of  the  earth's  surface  shade  off  from  tropical 

*  Cicero  is  responsible  for  the  words  "exceptio  probat  regulam,"  but  he  k 
not  responsible  for  the  yulp;ar  interpretation  of  them.  He  meant  that  there 
Mttld  not  be  an  exception  unleM  there  waa  a  role. 
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heat  to  arctic  cold.  Even  day  and  night  succeed  each  other 
by  gradual  change,  for  light  and  darkness  mingle  where 
they  touch ;  and  a  line  of  twilight,  var3dng  in  thickness 
from  a  narrow  riband  to  a  zone,  precedes  both  day  and 
night  in  their  perpetual  chase  around  the  world  and  breaks 
the  shock  of  their  immediate  contact.  The  sea-bottom  slopes 
downwards  to  its  greatest  depths,  and  where  the  laud  and 
water  meet  a  little  child  may  often  stand  and  ''wanton 
with  the  breakers,"  or  lay  his  "  hand  upon  the  ocean's  mana" 
The  mountain  ranges  never  rise  abruptly  from  a  level  plain, 
but  a  long  ascent  leads  you  to  their  feet ;  and  as  you  climb 
them,  the  attenuating  atmosphere  gives  another  lesson  in 
the  gradual  transitions  of  Nature,  and  reminds  you  that  the 
line  between  the  solid  world  and  the  space  it  floats  in  is 
nowhere  sharply  dra^n,  but  that  its  marvellous  envelope 
thins  away  to  nothingness.  But  this  softening  of  demar- 
cating lines,  this  interposition  of  media  between  the  oppo- 
sites  of  the  world,  this  mingling  of  all  things  where  they 
touch,  which  constitutes  the  veiy  poetry  of  Nature,  becomes, 
in  the  doctrine  of  "continuity,"  a  fact  of  science.  This 
gradual  transition  is  everywhere,  and  has  been  always.  The 
Creative  energy  has  not  worked,  as  man  does,  with  spasms 
of  marvellous  activity  and  times  of  rest,  but  with  one  grand 
and  8te€Mly  and  persistent  movement  through  all  the  past 
till  now.  The  Divine  activity  knows  no  change  of  plan  or 
method,  but  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
The  doctrine  of  "  continuity"  is  based  upon  this  faith  in  the 
persistency  of  Nature's  methods — and  the  persistency  of 
Nature  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  changelessness  of  God.  K 
there  are  now  no  glaring  contrasts  set  side  by  side  in  Nature, 
no  sudden  transitions,  no  convulsive  leaps  of  change ;  if 
every  new  thing  in  the  wotld  is  now  produced  by  gradual 
modification  of  the  old  ;  if  a  process  of  slow  differentiation 
of  things  and  beings  is  even  now  going  on  before  our  eyes, 
what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  it  was  ever  otherwise  ? 
If  we  see  the  gardeners  multiplying  the  varieties  of  flowers 
and  fruits  by  judicious  selection,.and  the  breeders  of  animals 
gradually  improving  and  in  some  cases  greatly  varying  their 
form  and  faculties,  have  we  not  here  the  process  by  which 
a  far  greater  wisdom  and  power  have  brought  about  the  won- 
derful variety  of  the  living  world?  If  we  can  see  that  even 
within  historical  periods  differing  external  circumstances 
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have  caused  the  languages,  the  institutions,  the  individual 
characteristics  and  personal  features  of  races  of  men  to  be- 
<^ome  different,  have  we  not  a  key  to  all  the  differences  of 
race  and  language,  and  may  we  not  go  back  along  the  lines 
of  their  continuous  divergence  till  we  can  see  that  in  some 
distant  past  mankind  was  of  ''  one  blood"  and  **  one  speech"? 
The  doctrine  of  "continuity"  universalizes  this  process  of 
differentiation  and  change.  Applied  to  the  history  of  our 
planet,  it  contemplates  Creation  as  proceeding  now.  It  eli- 
minates interpolation  and  interference  from  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  Nature.  It  looks  on  the  whole  infinite  Past 
as  leading  up  to  the  Present,  just  as  the  Present  is  leading 
on  to  the  Futura  The  "petty  pace"  with  which  "to-mor- 
row and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow"  "creep  from  day  to 
day."  is  the  unhasting  yet  unrestiDg  movemint  of  the  ireat 
machine  of  Nature  whose  motive  power  is  God.  The  uni- 
verse to-day  is  the  result  of  an  endless  "continidty"  of 
accomplished  progress,  and  from  that  which  exists  on  every 
to-day,  that  which  shall  be  on  every  to-morrow  must  be 
continuously  born. 

Of  course  this  grand  idea  of  "continuity*  is  a  generali- 
zation which  is  neither  to  be  proved  nor  disproved  by  appli- 
cation to  minute  particulara  The  glorious  generalization 
of  religion,  that  "  God  is  Love,"  might,  by  the  minute  criti- 
cism of  individual  instances,  be  clouded  by  just  such  doubts 
as  may  be  thrown,  by  a  like  process,  on  this  great  gene- 
ralization of  scienca  like  all  great  truths,  it  can  only  be 
proved  on  the  great  scale.  The  witticisms  of  uninstructed 
cleverness  may  easily  refute  it  Argument  by  practical 
illustration  may  easily  shew  it  to  be  folly ;  and  even  the 
want  of  full  appreciation  of  it  by  its  advocates  may  be 
turned  against  it  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that  one 
of  the  first  questions  asked  about  it  would  be  as  to  its 
personal  bearing.  Man  loves  to  contemplate  himself  as 
an  exceptional  being  in  the  scheme  of  Nature.  lifting  his 
immortal  face  above  his  mortal  origin,  he  cannot  bear  to 
realize  that  he  belongs  to  nature  and  is  a  portion  of  the 
world.  Pluming  his  wings  for  a  great  flight  above  it^  he 
scorns  it  even  now,  and,  because  his  soul  is  of  "origin 
divine,"  wiU  not  admit  the  animal  and  worldly  origin  of 
his  purely  earthly  part  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  raise  the 
prejudice  of  his  better  nature  against  a  doctrine  which 
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regards  him  as  the  end  of  a  long  series,  the  top  of  a  far- 
reaching  line,  the  flower  of  a  great  tree,  the  head  of  a  great 
body.  It  is  easy  to  raise  a  shallow  langh  by  speaking  of 
the  ojrster  as  $in  ancestor,  or  drawing  the  fancy  picture  of  a 
human  child  with  an  ape  for  its  parent  or  a  baboon  for  its 
nurse  But  when  the  laughter  is  over,  the  statement  of  the 
philosopher  is  found  to  bear  no  relation  at  all  to  the  mis- 
statement of  the  wiseacre.  There  is  not  much  similarity . 
between  an  acorn  and  an  oak,  and  some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  flowers  grow  from  the  most  insignificant  of  seeds. 
Apart  from  experience,  it  would  be  impossible  to  shew  the 
least  relation  between  oak  and  acorn,  or  between  flower 
and  seed.  Speak  to  those  who  had  no  such  experience, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  the  u^^ly  seed  bore  and  nursed  the  beautiful 
flower.  Eliminate  the  intermediate  processes  and  the  rela- 
tion  between  the  two  is  lost  at  once.  But  it  is  exactly 
those  intermediate  processes  which  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  history  of  the  physical  development  of  man,  or  of 
which  only  a  broken  link  in  the  chain  here  and  there  re- 
mains But  a  leaf  and  a  piece  of  the  branch  of  a  flowering 
plant  might  speak  to  a  philosopher  of  the  process  by  which 
the  seed  produced  the  flower,  though  they  would  say  no- 
thing to  the  ignorant  Not  possessed  of  the  realizing  ima- 
gination which  alone,  in  the  lack  of  experience,  can  supply 
the  wanting  links  of  the  process,  they  would  deny  its  pos- 
sibility. Supposing,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  continuity 
should  be  seen  to  demand  the  admission  of  an  animal  ori- 
gin for  the  animal  part  of  man,  that  we  should  be  obliged 
to  conclude  that  the  higher  forms  of  life  have  grown  out  of 
the  lower,  as  the  flower  and  fruit  grow  out  of  the  unpromis- 
ing branch,  it  would  still  not  be  necessary  to  assume  that 
at  any  period  in  the  process  there  was  a  difference  between 
parent  and  child  which  the  most  observing  ingenuity  could 
mark.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  "continuity"  renders  it  im- 
perative on  us  to  assume  the  contrary.  It  is  because  object- 
ors to  the  doctrine  do  not  imderstand  it,  because  they  must 
bring  their  theory  of  sudden  leaps  even  into  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  doctrine  which  denies  them,  that  their  laughter 
is  possible  or  their  refutations  are  plausible.  A  monkey 
nursing  a  human  baby  is  a  conception  which  is  only  possible 
to  the  believer  in  the  dogma  of  sudden  transitions,  but  is( 
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utterly  impossible  to  the  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  conti- 
nuity. That  the  steps  of  differentiation  are  so  small  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  mark  a  change,  is  the  very  condition 
of  any  theory  of  man's  origin  which  recognizes  continuity 
as  its  principle.  The  first  requirement  of  that  principle  is 
Time,  and  its  very  earliest  application  is  to  rebuke  our  haste. 
Israel  of  old  complained  that  they  were  not  led  by  the  short 
cut  to  the  land  of  promise,  but  obliged  to  go  the  long  way 
round ;  and  their  leader  taught  them  that  the  long  way  waa 
the  right  way.  It  is  always  thus.  The  long  way  round  is 
the  Creator  s  way,  and  the  short  cut  is  the  creature's  way. 
The  railroad  and  the  river  both  run  to  the  same  terminus ; 
one  made  by  man,  the  other  traced  by  the  Creative  finger ; 
the  one  going  with  noisy  and  laborious  directness  because 
time  is  everything  to  its  maker ;  the  other  creeping  with 
quiet  ease  because  to  its  Maker  time  is  nothing.  The  spas- 
modic theories  of  Creation  are  niggardly  of  time  that  they 
may  be  profuse  of  power.  They  ignore  the  Creative  Eter- 
nity that  they  may  exalt  the  Creative  Omnipotence.  Cre- 
ation is  done  at  railroad  pace  as  some  almighty  man  might 
do  it.  But  theories  which  admit  the  principle  of  continuity 
are  profuse  of  time  that  they  may  not  be  wasteful  of  power. 
They  are  content  to  go  the  very  longest  way  to  the  result 
if  that  way  seems  to  be  the  right  ona  To  them,  Creation 
is  a  majestic  stream  which  flows  from  the  untrodden  snows 
of  one  eternity  to  the  unfathomed  ocean  of  another, — a 
stream  which^  is  unhurried  in  its  movement,  unbroken  in 
its  course,  and  quietly  continuous  in  it«  flow, — of  which  we 
see  but  a  little  portion  as  we  float  along  it,  but  which 
stretches  to  immeasurable  distances  behind  us,  where  the 
strongest  imagination  cannot  trace  its  source. 

But  this  doctrine  of  "  continuity"  would  not  be  true  were 
it  limited  to  the  domain  of  what  is  called  Natural  Science. 
The  unity  of  Creation  is  such,  that  a  principle  which  applies 
to  one  part  will  apply  to  alL  The  Creative  procedure  has 
not  been  of  one  kind  in  the  material  worid,  of  another  in 
the  moral  world,  and  of  yet  another  in  the  great  world  of 
History  and  of  Man.  If  the  doctrine  of  "continuity"  is 
true  in  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  it  will  be  true  also  in 
that  of  our  experience  and  in  that  of  our  volitional  activity. 
If  continuity  characterizes  the  development  of  the  natural 
world,  it  will  equally  characterize  the  world  of  politics,  of 
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history  and  of  experience.  Man's  progress  observes  the  law 
of  Nature's  growth.  Science  itself  conforms  to  the  methods 
of  the  Nature  which  it  observes.  Not  only  are  there  no  breaks 
in  the  progress  of  science,  but  there  are  no  sharp  lines  of 
demarcation  between  its  various  branches.  Classification  of 
the  sciences,  like  the  classification  of  animals  and  plants, 
was  easy  when  but  few  were  known  ;  but  just  as  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  obliterates  the  sharp  divisions  of  species, 
so  the  growth  of  the  sciences  brings  out  unsuspected  rela- 
tionships between  them,  and  indicates  the  unity  that  un- 
derlies their  diversity.  Nor  does  science,  any  more  than 
nature,  progress  by  violent  and  convulsive  change.  The 
scientific  man  knows  that  discoveries  which  seem  to  the 
vulgar  to  be  sudden  leaps  of  insight,  are  but  the  last  steps 
of  a  continuous  process  carried  on  by  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded the  actual  discoverer  and  prepared  his  way.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  of  patient  men  toils  up  the  mountain- 
side, investigator  after  investigator  smooths  a  further  portion 
of  the  upward  way,  and  at  length  the  last  of  the  series 
pushes  his  head  above  the  clouds,  and  stands  glorified  for 
ever  after  on  the  mountain-top  of  a  new  and  brilliant  dis- 
covery. The  great  investigator  whose  name  is  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  knowledge,  and  whose  work  marks  a  turn- 
ing-point in  the  progress  of  discovery,  has  been  lifted  by 
his  predecessors  to  the  eminence  he  occupies,  and  is  greater 
than  they  because  he  stands  upon  their  shoulders,  SAd 
draws  down  a  glory  on  them  aLL  The  doctrine  of  "  conti- 
nuity" is  itself  an  illustrious  proof  of  this.  It  has  been 
objected  to  it  that  it  reverses,  on  insufiScient  evidence,  the 
old  theories  of  Creation  and  the  old  views  of  Nature.  Theo- 
logy stands  upon  ijbs  dignity,  and  accuses  science  of  love  of 
novelty  and  of  desire  for  change.  It  pleads  that  science 
not  long  since  sanctioned  its  theory  of  convulsions  and  in- 
terfei*ences,  and  now  all  at  once  reverses  it  and  demands 
their  sudden  elimination  from  theories  which  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  universa  But  this  is  a  plea  that  cannot 
be  granted.  It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  scientific 
theories  are  but  quantities  assumed  to  find  those  which  are 
as  yet  unknown.  The  theory  of  convulsions  and  separate 
creations  was  but  a  temporary  explanation  of  observed  phe- 
nomena. The  doctrine  of  "continuity"  finds  for  the  same 
phenomena  a  yet  fuller  explanation.    It  does  not  in  the 
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least  deny  that  immense  changes  have  occuired,  but  it  shews 
them  to  have  taken  place  by  orderly,  and  not  by  disorderly 
action,  by  slow  and  gradual  change,  and  not  by  sudden 
leaps,  by  what  we  call  natural  causes,  and  not  by  what 
we  ignorantly  describe  as  supernatural  interferenca  The 
only  change  it  (iemands  is  that  we  be  less  niggardly  of  Tima 
You  contemplate  the  submersion  of  a  continent  as  a  sudden 
act ;  spread  the  process  over  ten  thousand  years,  and  with- 
out the  least  change  in  your  theory  of  causation,  you  have 
made  the  step  from  the  dogma  of  convulsions  to  the  theoiy 
of  "  continuity/'  You  think  of  the  upheaval  of  a  moun- 
tain-chain as  of  some  sharp,  sudden,  convulsive  working  of 
an  earthquake's  soil  which  was  sepulchred  below ;  give  the 
same  forces  a  million  years  to  work  in  and  you  have  only 
expanded  and  enlarged  your  conception  ;  you  have  neither 
reversed  your  principle  nor  changed  your  method.  But  it 
is  a  great  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  conti- 
nuity, that  this  expansion  which  is  required  by  it  exactly 
corresponds  to  a  similar  movement  which  has  taken  place 
in  successive  generations  over  the  whole  area  of  scientific 
thought.  The  progress  of  science  may  be  described  in  the 
words  of  Blanco  White :  ''  Lo !  Creation  widened  to  man's 
view."  To  lift  the  arch  of  heaven  from  the  narrow  sphere 
which  beut  over  the  Chaldean,  to  the  infinite  expanse  which 
spreads  around  the  modem  astronomer ;  to  push  the  stars 
away  to  incalculable  distances,  and  replace  ''  the  spangled 
firmament  on  high"  with  illimitable  space  made  glorious 
with  suns  and  systems ;  to  take  the  sun  from  dancing  daily 
attendance  on  this  earth,  and  place  him  in  the  centre  of  a 
galaxy  of  revolving  worlds,  was  but  to  apply  to  the  visible 
Creation  that  principle  of  expansion  which  "  continuity"  asks 
us  to  apply  to  Time.  Science  has  to  lift  us  out  of  our  nar- 
rowness and  raise  us  above  our  conceit,  and  to  teach  us  no 
longer  to  make  ourselves  the  measure  of  the  universa  In 
the  matter  of  space  we  have  learned  the  lesson  which  was 
so  hard  to  our  fathers ;  we  have  it  now  to  learn  in  respect  of  * 
time.  But  it  is  as  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  vastness  of 
the  Past,  as  it  was  for  earlier  generations  to  realize  the  im- 
mensity of  the  co-existiug  universa  Indeed,  we  can  never 
realize  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  demonstrable  and 
merely  physical  proportion  between  the  individual  man  and 
the  kosmos  of  which  he  is  a  part,  impossible  of  realized  appre- 
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eiation  as  we  shall  admit  it  to  be,  may  be  no  smaller  than 
that  which  his  period  of  existence  bears  to  the  time  of  which 
it  is  a  shred.  His  life  may  be  no  moie  in  relation  to  the 
earth's  history,  than  his  body  is  in  relation  to  its  mass; 
and  the  proportion  he  bears  to  the  multitudinous  population 
of  the  world  may  be  as  great  as  that  which  his  few  years  of 
manhood  bear  to  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Yet  the 
limitation  which  has  been  removed  even  from  the  vulgar 
conception  of  physical  magnitudes,  still  rests  in  all  its  nar- 
rowness on  the  popular  notion  of  past  periods  of  time.  We 
do  not  measure  space  by  handbreadths,  but  we  measure  time 
by  years.  Our  bodies  are  not  made  the  standard  of  the 
measurements  of  matter,  but  their  temporary  duration  is 
made  the  basis  of  our  estimates  of  tima  But  if  the  doc- 
trine of  continuity  corrects  this  narrowing  mistake,  and 
rebukes  the  conceit  which  fostevs  it,  it  is  only  carrying  on 
the  work  which  science  has  had  to  do  from  the  first  It 
completes  the  scientific  rectification  of  the  errors  of  the 
senses.  It  pushes  back  the  origins  of  things  into  inconceiv- 
able remoteness,  just  as  the  Copemican  astronomy  pushed 
away  the  confines  of  Creation  into  endless  space.  It  opens 
up  behind  us  an  immensity  like  that  which  has  been  re- 
vealed around  us,  shews  all  that  we  conceive  as  permanence 
to  be  but  a  phase  of  a  long  round  of  change,  and  smooths 
away  the  demarcating  line  which  to  our  narrow  apprehen- 
sion separates  Kime  from  eternity. 

Mr.  Grove's  political  application  of  his  doctrine  shewed 
that  he  recognized  its  relation  to  History.  The  science  of 
History  is  perhaps,  next  to  Theology,  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  sciences.  M.  Comte  makes  it  a  part  of  "social 
physics,"  and  places  social  physics  at  the  head  of  the  hier- 
archy of  the  "  positive  sciencea"  In  his  arbitrary  way,  M, 
Comte  lays  down  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  foundations 
of  the  science,  and  though  he  recognizes  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion, and  is  a  little  puzzled  at  the  co-existence  of  successive 
states,  he  recognizes  the  principle  of  continuity  without 
seeing  all  that  it  involves.  But  the  common  idea  of  History 
is  just  as  absurd  as  the  common  idea  of  Nature,  and  from 
the  same  cause.  We  look  across  the  valley  which  lies 
between  the  point  of  time  on  which  we  stand  and  some 
lofty  period  in  the  historic  past,  and  forget  that  all  the 
interval  has  been  crossed  at  the  same  steady-pace  as  that 
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at  which  we  move  to-day.  The  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  stand  clearly  out  to  view,  but  tiie  steps  which 
have  led  to  them  are  untraceabla  Hence  there  is  the  same 
appearance  of  convulsive  progress  in  the  strata  of  the  bygone 
years  as  there  is  in  the  strata  of  the  earth's  crust  Forms 
of  society  and  government  have  passed  away,  and  left  hardly 
a  trace  behind  them  Nations  have  risen  and  flourished 
and  decayed,  and  even  races  and  religions  have  undei^ne 
successive  periods  of  revolution  and  changa  But  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  more  deceptive  than  the  perspective  of 
History.  A  glance  across  the  Past  is  easy — a  look  through 
it  and  along  it  is  impossibla  Even  to  allow  for  the  fore^ 
shorteniog  of  the  picture  is  only  possible  to  the  philosophic 
student  Time  lies  like  a  landscape  behind  us,  and  yester- 
day is  too  tax  from  us  to  be  traced  through  its  successive 
moments,  and  last  year  is  too  remote  to  be  traced  through 
its  successive  days,  and  earlier  years  are  too  distant  to  be 
traced  through  their  successive  months,  and  bygone  ages 
are  too  dim  on  the  horizon  to  be  traced  through  their  suc- 
cessive years.  To-day  we  look  over  yesterday  at  a  glance, 
and  of  the  remoter  periods  of  History  we  sum  up  in  a  sen- 
tence the  result  of  centuriea  But  any  science  of  History 
must  correct  tins  false  impression.  It  must  give  its  true 
magnitude  to  every  era  of  the  Past,  and  trace  with  careful 
minuteness  the  successive  stages  of  human  progress  and 
the  successive  steps  of  social  change.  The  very  first  thing 
which  it  will  have  to  teach  will  be  the.  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  "  continuity"  to  all  the  phenomena  it  observes. 
A  nearer  study  of  those  phenomena  destroys  at  once  all 
sense  of  suddenness,  and  melts  away  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  succeeding  forms  of  society  and  government 
Nowhere  are  new  forms  made  from  nothing,  nowhere  are 
living  empires  smitten  with  sudden  death,  nowhere  is  settled 
order  bom  from  anarchy,  or  does  any  institution  fall  with- 
out a  previous  decay.  Even  the  greatest  change  in  History 
is  the  most  gradual  of  alL  The  long  march  of  Gibbon's 
majestic  story  is  a  history  of  the  principle  of  continuity  in 
the  revolutions  of  empires.  The  fall  of  Rome  was  preceded 
by  a  long  decline,  and  that  great  empire  passed  away  by  a 
dissolution  as  gradual  and  as  gentle  as  that  which  one 
might  desire  for  a  friend  or  anticipate  for  oneself.  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  speaks  of  History  as  ''  a  continuous  drama  wherein 
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each  scene  conduces  to  the  next,  each  act  has  its  peculiar 
catastrophe,  tangled  into  each  other^s  chain,  all  inseparable/** 
In  the  same  admirable  book  he  shews  that  Borne  never 
passed  away,  that  the  Imperial  authority  only  passed  into 
other  forms,  and  that  the  great  foundations  it  laid  are  those 
on  which  modem  governments  are  Built — and  built  of  the 
very  stones  of  Bome — 

"  This  devolution  of  authority  from  Bome,  this  absorption 
of  Boman  authority  by  the  Barbarians,  this  political  and 
more  than  political,  this  moral  unity,  this  confirmation  of  a 
dominion  which  they  seemed  to  subvert,  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  authority  they  defied,  is  the  great  truth  upon 
which  the  whole  history  of  European  society,  and  more  than 
European  society,  European  civilization,  depends/'*)* 

But  what  ia  this  but  a  statement  in  other  words  of  the 
necessity  of  bearing  in  mind  the  doctrine  of  continuity  in 
the  interpretation  of  History?  A' recognition  of  that  con- 
tinuity of  History,  of  which  the  decline  and  fall  of  Bome 
is  but  an  illustrious  example  and  proof,  is  the  key  to  the 
histoiy  of  all  society  and  all  civilization.  The  annals  of 
modem  nations  would  demonstrate  this,  were  demonstration 
needed.  The  nations  who  divided  among  themselves  the 
Imperial  power  of  Bome  are  every  one  of  them  examples 
of  political  continuity.  One  of  De  Tocqueville's  latest 
works  was  written  to  illustrate  the  unbroken  continuity  of 
the  political  life  of  the  French  people,  notwithstanding  the 
apparently  convulsive  changes  of  their  later  revolutionary 
history.  The  American  revolution  which  severed  the  con- 
nection between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  countiy,  and 
began  the  glorious  career  of  the  United  States,  changed  the 
form  of  the  government  without  .changing  its  substance,  and 
did  but  liberate  for  freer  and  completer  manifestation  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  British  Constitution. 
Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  the  eminent  lawyer  who  has  codi- 
fied the  law  of  New  York  State,  has  very  lately  told  us 
that  American  law  is  only  English  law  adapted  to  the  new 
conditions  of  a  Federated  Bepublia  Nor  have  any  of  the 
revolutions  of  English  history  broken  the  continuity  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  this  country.  Notwithstanding 
the  dynastic  changes  which  have  taken  place,  the  present 

*  Histoiy  of  Norntandy  and  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  8.  f  Ibid.  p.  S. 
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xnonarch  claims  an  indirect  descent  from  the  Saxon  kings 
and  from  the  Norman  conquerors,  and  there  is  in  the  present 
Boyal  Family  as  much  of  the  blood  of  those  ancient  dynas- 
ties as  at  so  distant  a  period  could  possibly  exist  But  the 
descent  of  the  Queen  is  but  a  type  of  the  historical  conti* 
nuity  of  the  Constitution  of  which  she  is  the  hereditary 
head.  That  Constitution  is  emphatically  a  growth.  It  par- 
takes at  this  moment  of  Boman  and  Saxon  and  Norman 
elements,  and  bears  traces  of  the  influence  of  Plantagenet 
and  Stuarty  of  Bevolution  and  Restoration,  of  Conservative 
Monarchs  and  Beforming  Parliaments.  No  revolution  has 
overthrown  it,  no  convulsion  has  destroyed  it,  and  all  the 
stages  of  social  and  political  change  are  but  the  stages  of 
its  growth.  Those  who  tell  us  that  Beform  is  Bevolution 
must  be  ignorant  of  history  or  blind  to  its  teaching ;  for 
the  continuity  of  human  progress  is  assured  by  all  the  facts 
of  the  past,  and  even  the  "ugly  rush"  of  inevitable  but 
hindered  change  will  only  be  the  sudden  bursting  of  the 
shell  when  the  interior  growth  has  rendered  its  protection 
no  longer  needful,  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  life  im- 
prisoned in  the  seed  to  take  its  new  and  nobler  form.  The 
doctrine  of  continuity  as  taught  by  history  clears  up  the 
confusions  of  the  past,  and  shews  the  way  through  the 
strife  and  uncertainty  of  the  present  to  a  greater  future. 

But  my  object  is  rather  to  state  the  wider  relations  of 
the  doctrine  than  to  apply  it.  Those  relations  extend  not 
only  beyond  the  domain  of  natural  science,  but  beyond  the 
sphere  of  history  or  of  politics.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  sphere 
of  morals  that  "  continuity"  becomes  clearest  to  the  appre- 
hension and  most  influential  on  the  conduct  of  ordinary 
persons.  The  very  basis  pf  the  idea  of  responsibility  is 
an  assumption  of  the  doctrine  of  continuity.  On  the  side 
of  natui^  science,  continuity  looks  behind  us  to  life's  ori- 
gin ;  on  that  of  morals,  it  looks  before  us  to  its  end.  Natu- 
ral science  has  to  do  with  it  in  its  historical  bearings.  It 
looks  with  telescope  reversed 'down  the  long  vista  of  the 
receding  ages,  and  tells  us  the  little  that  it  sees,  and  from 
that  little  constructs  its  theory  of  the  world  and  of  man. 
But  man  himself  "looks  before  and  after,  and  sighs  for 
what  is  not"  An  instinct,  or  inward  revelation,  tells  him 
that,  so  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  the  future  will 
grow  out  of  the  present^  even  as  the  present  has  grown  ouf 
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of  the  past  A  vague  concern  about  that  future,  a  vague 
conviction  that  only  the  Bight  is  Everlasting,  that  only  just 
things  are  permanently  safe,  and  only  Truth  is  good,  exist 
perhaps  in  all  men,  and  form  the  elements  of  a  moral  nature 
in  us.  For  though,  as  natural  science  contemplates  us,  we 
stand  at  the  top  of  a  merely  animal  series,  we  feel  that  in 
us  a  new  element  has  developed.  Just  as  a  growing  seed 
pushes  its  roots  down  into  the  darkness  and  draws  its 
nutriment  there,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  pushes  a  tiny 
head  above  the  soil  and  finds  the  new  elements  of  air  and 
light  around  it,  so  man,  rooted  by  physical  origin  to  the 
earth,  pushes  his  head  above  the  soil  of  a  merely  animal 
existence,  and  finds  a  new  world  around  him  into  which 
he  grows.  Alone  of  all  the  products  of  this  planet  he  looks 
above  it  and  is  conscious  of  the  surrounding  Infinite.  But 
even  as  there  is  nothing  in  this  but  the  continuous  growth 
and  evolution  of  his  nature,  so  there  can  be  nothing  in  the 
future  but  the  continuous  evolution  of  his  character.  If 
conscience  is  allowed  to  be  a  divine  instinct  in  man,  the 
echo  of  a  supernatural  voice  and  the  whisper  of  the  future, 
it  is  an  authoritative  assurance  of  the  persistency  of  cha* 
racter  and  the  continuity  of  the  moral  life.  All  the  power 
of  conscience  is  derived  from  this  innate  persuasion,  this 
instinctive  perception,  this  fundamental 'conviction  of  the 
existence  of  that  in  the  sphere  of  morals  which  in  the 
sphere  of  natural  science  is  the  law  of  "  continuity."  It  is 
the  entail  of  wrong  of  which  conscience  is  afraid,  and  the 
future  safety  of  the  Bight  which  makes  it  valiant  No 
visible  results  create  the  fear ;  no  deduction  from  experi- 
ence, no  adoption  of  a  theory,  produces  it ;  it  is  an  inborn 
persuasion  that  an  awful  continuity  links  the  present  to 
the  future,  and  stretches  on  in  an  unbroken  line,  perhaps 
for  ever. 

It  may  be  replied  to  this  statement,  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  repentance  reverses  this  natural  teaching,  and 
sanctions  the  spasmodic  theories  of  nature  and  the  world. 
But  there  is  no  rational  view  of  that  doctrine  which  does 
not  assume  ihe  changeless  continuity  of  spiritual  causation 
and  demand  that  change  in  man  which  cannot  be  made  in 
God.  There  are  of  course  theories  of  the  New  Birth  which 
belong  to  the  spasmodic  age  of  science ;  but  the  question 
irresistibly  suggested  by  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
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of  the  Divine  methods  in  Katnre  is,  whether  any  snch  theo- 
ries have  rightly  interpreted  His  ways  in  Grace.  Theology 
has  a  method  of  its  own ;  but  it  is  the  method  through 
which  all  science  has  passed  in  its  earlier  infancy,  and  which 
has  been  abandoned  in  every  sphere  of  the  panuit  of  know- 
ledge as  empty,  fruitless  and  vain.  Theology  is  the  Queen 
of  the  Sciences,  but  is  science  still ;  and,  like  other  monarchs, 
must  lay  aside  its  supernatural  claims.  The  unity  of  the 
Divine  procedure  is  such,  that  when  interferences  and 
catastrophes  have  been  eliminated  from  our  theories  of 
nature  they  can  hardly  be  retained  in  our  theories  of  reli- 
gion. There  may  indeed  be  a  "  suspense  account,"  to  which 
many  unexplained  phenomena  and  many  unclassified  facts 
must  be  temporarily  removed,  till  some  larger  theories,  the 
offspring  of  wider  knowledge,  provide  for  them  an  orderly 
and  natural  place ;  but  the  exceptional  category  is  entirely 
inadmissible,  for  if  there  are  no  exceptions  in  Nature, — if 
the  apparently  exceptional  phenomena  are  only  exceptional 
to  ignorance,  and  are  sure  to  fall  into  their  orderly  arrange- 
ment as  our  knowledge  grows, — ^it  is  not  possible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  only  the  narrowness  of  our  field 
of  vision  which  gives  an  exceptional  appearance  to  any  spi- 
ritual phenomena,  and  that  in  the  light  of  wider  know- 
ledge we  may  yet  trace  the  continuous  evolution  of  them 
all  The  most  wonderful  events  which  human  history  re- 
cords have  resulted  from  certain  necessary  antecedents,  and 
it  is  our  want  of  knowledge  of  those  antecedents  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  sudden  and  supernatural  intercala- 
tion in  the  great  scheme  of  things.  Granting  the  pheno- 
mena, it  is  surely  wiser  to  assume  that  the  conditions  out 
of  which  they  arose  are  insufficiently  apprehended  by  us, 
than  to  assert  that  they  arose  without  natural  antecedents 
and  conditions,  and,  on  the  assumption  that  they  so  arose, 
to  claim  for  them  a  supernatural  origin.  The  application 
to  them  of  the  doctrine  of  continuity  suggests  at  once  that 
the  ordinary  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural, as  applied  to  phenomena,  must  be  false.  The  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  which  is' nowhere  found  in  nature  is 
equally  untraceable  hera  Even  the  history  of  man's  know- 
ledge of  God  bears  upon  every  line  of  it  the  evidence  of  a 
perpetual  mingling  of  the  two.  The  Bible  is  the  history 
of  a  continui^  of  Divine  manifestation  which  culminated 
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in  the  development  of  the  Christian  faith.  ''The  law  was 
a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Clirist ;"  but  there  was  a  long 
growth  from  the  most  childlike  and  primitive  ideaa  of  God 
up  to  the  Mosaic  conception  of  Him.  It  was  by  long 
and  gradual  development  that  the  Elohim  of  the  primevcd 
legends  became  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jewish  history,  and  by 
ages  of  silent  and  almost  unnoticed  change  that  the  stem 
countenance  of  Jehovah  melted  into  the  tenderness  of  a 
Fathbb's  smila  The  "  dispensations*'  have  merged  into  each 
other,  as  winter  merges  into  spring,  and  spring  meiges  into 
summer.  It  was  only  in  the  ''fulness  of  time"  that  the 
latest  revelation  came,  and  only  in  a  greater  fulness  than  we 
have  attained  as  yet  that  all  its  meaning  will  be  seea  But 
in  that  apostolic  expression,  ''  the  fulness  of  time,^  there  is 
a  glimpse  of  the  Divme  procedure  in  Beligion  which  har- 
monizes with  all  that  we  observe  in  Nature,  in  History  and 
in  Morals.  The  world  of  Man,  like  the  world  of  Nature, 
has  become  what  it  is  by  gradual  progress,  and  not  by  con- 
vulsive change.  Its  greatest  catastrophes  have  been  matured 
in  silence.  Its  marvellous  changes  have  occurred  by  invisi- 
ble transition.  Its  glorious  revolutions  have  been  the  births 
of  Tima  The  Kingdom  of  the  Divine  Order  has  always 
come  "  without  observation."  And  as  in  the  outward  world 
as  it  lies  in  the  light  of  science  and  of  history,  so  in  the 
inward  world  as  it  lies  in  the  light  of  revelation.  The 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  but  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  creation  applied  to  the  immortal  side  of  man. 
Science  tells  us  of  an  intelligent  Power  making  the  world 
grow  on  through  infinite  ages  ;  Beligion  tells  us  of  a  Divine 
Person  who  co-operates  with  us  in  3ie  New  Creation  which 
is  always  going  on  within ;  and  the  Christian  teacher  has 
to  protest  more  strongly  against  an  irrational  reliance  on 
sudden  interference  and  miraculous  change,  than  science 
has  to  protest  against  the  unphilosophical  assumption  of 
perpetual  baitings  and  new  beginnings  in  the  great  works 
of  Nature.  Neither  the  moral  nor  material  worlds  go  jolt- 
ing on  along  a  rough,  unfinished  road ;  they  are  not,  as  the 
spasmodic  theories  of  their  progress  teach,  like  wagons  in 
the  wildemess,  now  losing  their  way  and  doubling  back 
upon  their  course,  now  meeting  with  obstructions  over 
which  the  driver's  strength  must  lift  them ;  they  move,  as 
"  continuity"  assures  us,  along  a  smooth  highway  prepared 
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before  them  by  Omnipotence,  with  every  mountain  levelled 
and  every  valley  filled  and  every  torrent  bridged,  with 
neither  hindrance  nor  obstruction  in  a  course  which  all 
Power  superintends  and  all  Wisdom  guides. 

It  is  in  this  perpetual  presence  of  the  Creator  in  crea- 
tion— ^the  Father  working  hitherto— that  science  and  reli- 
gion may  perhaps  find  their  reconciling  doctrina  The  Divine 
Being  is  contemporaneous  with  His  works,  and  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  natural  world  runs  parallel  to  the  continuity 
of  His  presence  and  activity.  Creation  is  not  a  past  events 
but  a  present  fact  The  world,  like  the  individual  man,  is 
not  made  as  yet ;  it  is  only  being  made.  It  is  then  a  mere 
impertinence  to  speak  of  "continuity"  as  banishing  God, 
and  it  is  a  mere  trick  of  theological  controversy  to  assume 
that  a  spasmodic  theory  of  Creation  tells  peculiarly  of  Him. 
Life  is  known,  not  by  spasms  of  sudden  energy,  but  by  the 
regular  beat  of  its  pulsations  and  the  quiet  continuity  of 
its  operations.  If,  therefore,  the  Divine  Spirit  is  the  life 
of  Man  and  of  Nature,  it  is  not  the  sudden  convulsion,  but 
the  lasting  order — not  the  quick  starting  or  stopping  of  the 
world's  machinery,  but  its  perpetual  and  unfailing  move- 
ment— not  some  miracle  of  the  past,  but  the  perpetual  mira- 
cle of  this  wonderful  Present,  to  which  all  the  past  has  led, 
vAiich  really  bear  witness  for  God.  A  spasmodic  Creation 
reveals  a  God  who  was, — the  great  fact  of  continuous  crea- 
tion reveals  a  God  who  is.  It  is  with  us  to-day,  as  it  was 
with  some  in  an  earlier  time — a  time  like  this,  when  men's 
hearts  were  failing  them  for  fear  of  the  new  perils  which 
threatened  faith — we  ask  for  a  sign,  and  no  sign  can  be 
given,  because  the  signs  are  always  with  u&  It  is  our 
creeds  and  not  our  convictions — our  theologies  and  not  our 
faiths — the  unessential  and  changing  body  of  our  doctrine 
and  not  the  essential  spirit  of  our  religion,  which  lay  us 
open  to  the  rebuke,  "  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye 
will  not  believe."  To  win  us  from  this  failing  dependence 
is  the  blessing  which  science  can  confer  on  faith.  In  its  ap- 
parent antagonism  to  some  aspects  of  the  theologies  of  the 
time,  science  has  now  to  teach  us  that  which  a  sublimer 
teacher  taught  the  ancient  prophet  of  Israel,  that  conti- 
nuity and  not  convulsion  is  the  real  witness  to  a  Divine 
purpose  in  Nature  and  a  Divine  plan  in  History ;  that  the 
**  wind  might  rend  the  mountains  and  break  in  pieces  the 
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rocks ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind :  and  after  the 
wind  an  earthquake ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earth- 
quake :  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire ;  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  fire :  and  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice  f  and 
that  still  small  voice  which  speaks  within  the  heart  of  man 
is  the  Revelation  of  a  Present  Father  to  the  child  who  seeks 
Him. 

P.  W.  CULYDKN. 


VIL— LIDDON'S  SERMONS. 

Christ's  Welcome  to  the  Penitent  (1860).  Some  Words  for 
Ood  (1865).  By  Heniy  Parry  Liddon,  M.A.,  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  Examining  Chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  lately  Select  Preacher. 

In  the  reaction  which  is  undoubtedly  taking  place  ngainst 
liberal  opinions  among  the  younger  students  at  Oxford, 
Mr.  Liddon  stands  out,  by  the  common  consent  of  all,  as 
the  maif  who  has  had  the  greatest  sway.  He  exercises  a 
personal  and  open  infiuence,  such  as  has  not  been  known 
at  Oxford  since  the  days  when  the  Heeids  of  Houses  were 
alarmed  because  undergraduates  flocked  in  troops  to  attend 
Mr.  Newman's  lectures  at  St  Mary's.  Times  have  changed, 
for  it  was  then  gravely  considered  how  best  might  be  checked 
this  dangerous  teaching ;  now  the  hall  of  a  College,  which 
is  not  Mr.  Liddon's  own,  is  placed  at  his  disposal  that  he 
may  receive  in  it  a  Sunday-evening  Bible  class,  drawn  from 
any  or  all  Colleges,  though  unauthorized  and  nominally 
privata  We  would  not  of  course  compare  Dr.  Newman  and 
Mr.  Liddon ;  we  are  perhaps  old  enough  to  have  become 
inevitably  laudatores  temporis  acti,  and  to  think  that  neither 
in  leader^  or  led  are  there  the  great  spirits,  the  eager  hopes, 
the  grand  aims  of  those  who  were  represented  on  different 
sides  by  J.  H.  Newman  and  by  A.  H.  Clough ;  but  what 
Newman  was  to  the  men  of  his  time  in  his  University,  that 
is  Mr.  Liddon  to  those  of  the  present. 

Nor  do  we  wonder  that  he  has  gained  such  a  position. 
We  wiU  not  presume  to  repeat  anything  of  what  may  be 
floating  in  the  vague  of  general  discourse  of  the  charm  of 
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Mr.  liddon's  private  life,  his  easiness  of  access  by  those  that 
seek  his  counsel ;  but  as  a  preacher  he  rales  over  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  as  is  given  perhaps  to  one  man  only  in  each 
generation.  "  I  came/'  said  one  of  the  wisest  men  in  En- 
gland, by  no  means  of  Mr.  liddon's  school,  as  he  left  the 
•church  after  a  special  sermon  by  that  gentleman, — "  I  came 
to  hear  the  finest  preacher  in  England,  and  I  am  not  dis- 
.appointed."  "  He  raised  his  hearers,"  said  another,  equally 
^ell  qualified  to  judge,  "from  earth  to  heaven,  and  kept 
ithem  there  for  more  than  an  hour."  Like  almost  all  ser- 
mons, save  those  of  Bishop  Taylor,  Newman  and  Bobertson, 
much  of  their  charm  has  evaporated  with  the  voice  and 
manner  of  the  preacher ;  but  even  as  we  read  them  very 
•critically,  and  disagreeing  with  the  whole  tone  of  thought^ 
as  well  as  the  entire  dogmatic  theology  they  represent,  we 
admit  that  the  opposite  side  to  our  own  is  put  most  forcibly, 
that  the  writer  does  not  inveigh,  as  do  so  many  others,  against 
that  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  but  that,  as  a  man  of  much 
•culture  and  deep  and  varied  reading,  he  has  looked  the 
problems  of  our  modem  life  in  the  face,  and  deliberately 
adopted  the  Catholic  resolution  of  them. 

Such,  then,  being  Mr.  Liddon  s  position,  it  has  been  with 
surprise,  not  unmixed  with  pain,  that  we  have  noticed  a 
feature  common  to  the  single  sermon,  and  to  the  first  of  the 
series  named  ^bova  The  single  sermcm  is  naturally  pub- 
lished, as  such  discourses  for  the  most  part  are,  without 
any  introduction.  But  in  the  advertisement  to  the  collected 
volume  these  words  occur :  *'  Among  sources  to  which  the 
writer  owes  thoughts  or  illustrations,  for  which  his  obliga- 
tions are  not  already  acknowledged,  he  desires  to  mention 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  two  or  three  volumes  of  Felix's 
Conferences  and  Schleiermacher's  Predigten!*  Most  large- 
hearted,  and  in  the  good  sense  catholic,  would  one  naturally 
think,  is  this  telling  preacher,  drawing  "  thoughts  and  illus- 
trations" (no  more,  of  course)  from  men  of  such  alien  views 
as  Schleiermacher  and  Pire  F^lix,  nor  shrinking  from  pos- 
sible blame  among  the  rigid  orthodox.  All  the  rest,  then, 
is  his  own,  save  possibly  a  quotation  or  two  which  have 
become  so  much  a  part  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  scarce  can 
tell  whether  they  were  or  were  not  first  in  his  own  mind. 

Our  readers  may  then  imagine  the  astonishment  with 
which  we  opened,  a  few  weeks  since,  "Manresa»  or  the  Spi- 
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ritual  Exercises  of  St  Ignatius,  for  General  Use ;"  and  found 
that  of  the  twenty-six  pages  of  Mr.  liddon's  sermon,  *'  God 
and  the  Soul/'  no  fewer  than  eleven  are  borrowed  fix>m  this 
book,  which  is  the  development  by  a  Jesuit  of  the  text 
words  of  St  Ignatius  Loyola ;  while  the  whole  sermon  is 
framed  on  these  eleven  pages,  containing  the  pith  as  well 
as  the  most  striking  passages.  The  similarity  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  '*  thoughts  and  illustrations/'  In  many 
sentences  and  paragraphs  the  coincidence  is  verbal ;  in 
others,  the  simple  and  earnest  words  of  "  Manresa"  are  ex- 
panded and,  as  it  were,  translated  into  ornate  and  rhetorical 
language.     For  instance : 

'^  Where  was  I  one  short  centuiy  ago  ?  Most  of  us,  indeed, 
in  asking  ourselves  the  question,  might  be  content  with  a  much 
shorter  period.  The  sun  in  the  heavens,  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  general  conditions  of  human  life,  were  then  what  they  are  at 
this  hour.  The  civiUzed  world,  with  its  great  cities  and  its  lead- 
ing ideas,  and  its  general  currents  of  effort  and  movement,  were 
then  what  they  are  now.  England  was  here.  Oivr  neighbour- 
hood»  our  £unily,  it  may  be  our  home,  were  known.  These  very 
benches  were  filled  by  a  generation  which  observed  our  Church 
formalities  and  used  our  devotional  language.  Others,  it  may 
be,  were  then  living  who  bore  the  very  names  which  distinguiBh 
us  among  men,  and  whose  forms  and  faces  might  have  almost 
seemed  to  anticipate  our  personal  life.  But  we,  each  one  of  us, 
were  yet  nothing.  All  that  thought  and  feeling  and  passion  and 
effort  which  centres  at  this  moment  in  and  is  part  of  our  separate 
selves,  did  not  then  exist  The  lowest  and  vilest  creatures  were 
more  than  we,  in  that  to  them  a  being  had  been  given,  while  as 
yet  we  were  without  one."* 

With  this  passage  compare — 

**  Where  was  I  a  hundred  years  ago  1  I  was  nothing.  I  see 
the  world,  with  its  empires,  its  cities,  its  inhabitants ;  I  see  the 
sun  which  shines  to-day,  the  earth  on  which  I  dwel^  the  land 
which  gave  me  birth,  the  family  from  which  I  sprung,  the  name 
by  which  I  am  known  ;  but  I — ^what  was  I,  and  where  was  1 1 
I  was  nothing,  and  it  is  among  nothingness  I  must  be  sought. 
Oh  how  many  ages  passed  during  which  no  one  thought  of  me  ! 
For  how  can  nothing  be  the  subject  of  thought  ?  How  many 
ages  when  even  an  insect  or  an  atom  was  greater  than  I !  for 
they  possessed  at  least  an  existence."t 

*  Som*  Word*  for  CM,  pp.  10,  11.  f  UinreM,  pp.  22,  28. 
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So  expanded,  and,  we  admit,  so  improved,  is  the  matter 
contained  in  the  eleven  pages  of  wliich  we  have  spoken. 

In  a  less  marked,  but  still  unmistakable  manner,  the  ser- 
mon called  "  Chrises  Welcome  to  the  Penitent"  is  founded 
on  the ''  Meditations  on  the  Prodigal  Son"  in  the  same  book 
of  Spiritual  Exercises ;  the  verbal  coincidences  are  fewer, 
but  the  scheme  of  treatment  is  the  sama  And  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  adage,  "  ex  pede  Herculem,"  it  is  not  un- 
natural if  we  are  henceforward  filled  with  a  profound  dis- 
trust that  this  so  original  teacher  is  not  after  all  original — 
that  Anglican  exhortations,  when  most  telling,  may  be  drawn 
from  a  more  venerable  source ;  and  as  Theodore  Parker  s 
hearers,  according  to  Mr.  LoweU,  could  not  tell 

^  on  Sunday  beforehand 
K  in  that  day's  discourse  they'd  be  Bibled  or  Koran'd," 

so  we  shall  listen  to  Mr.  liddon,  quite  uncertain  whether 
the  voice  we  hear  is  that  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  or  whether  he  is  simply  the  instrument  which 
lends  a  deeper  tone  to  the  words  of  St  Ignatius  Loyola. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  in  these  times  of  over-preach- 
ment would  be  hard  on  one  who  is  called  on,  whether  he 
will  or  no,  to  speak  "  Words  for  (Jod,"  if  he  now  jmd  then 
takes  bodily  a  good  sermon  of  another  man ;  but  it  is  quite 
a  diiferent  thing  if  one  does  so  who  has  attained  Mr.  liddon's 
reputation,  and  still  more  serious  does  the  matter  seem  if 
he  print  as  his  own,  without  acknowledgment,  not  only  the 
"  thoughts  and  illustrations,"  but  the  very  words  of  another. 
And  if,  as  is  the  case,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  readers  of  the 
two  books  will  be  in  many  cases  the  same,  it  is  strange  in 
the  extreme  that  one  who  desires  to  express  obligation  to 
those  from  whom  he  has  borrowed,  should  name  thePireFflix 
and  Schleiermacher,  and  omit  one  greater  than  either,  but 
whose  words  are  less  known.  Were  we  to  look  at  this  matter 
simply  from  a  literaiy  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  unworthy 
of  Mr.  Liddon  s  reputation,  and  scarcely  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence  by  any  who  might  become  aware  of  it 

But  it  is  strange  that  so  astute  a  person  does  not  see  that^ 
in,  the  present  temper  of  Englishmen,  such  a  proceeding 
may  do  harm  to  the  theological  cause  he  has  so  much  at 
heart  We  are  certainly  not  among  those  who  would  reject 
good  words  from  any  quarter  \  we  have  no  horror  of  Eome, 
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nor  do  we  regard  it  with  less  or  more  favour  than  Anglicanism, 
except  that  it  seems  more  venerable  and  real.  But  he  who 
has  the  cause  of  Anglicanism  sincerely  at  heart,  must  surely 
weaken  that  cause  if  it  become  known  that  the  most  tell- 
ing "  Words  for  God"  he  can  find  are  those  which  he  has 
learned  from  Jesuit  lipa  We  can  only  acquit  Mr.  Liddon 
of  what  looks  very  like  a  literary  fraud,  by  supposing  that 
he  has  withheld  the  acknowledgment  of  his  "  conveyance" 
of  St  Ignatius*  words  for  reasons  which  say  little  for  his 
foresight  In  days  when  theological  strife  is  keen  and  likely 
to  increase,  it  is  above  all  things  needful  that  men  fight 
fairly  in  their  own  armour  and  without  any  disguises.  Even 
those  most  blind  in  bigotry  or  devotion  to  a  preconceived 
idea  can  sometimes  exercise  their  senses  shaiply,  and  it 
will  be  an  ill  day  for  the  leaders  of  any  party  in  the  En- 
glish Church  if  the  eyes  of  the  English  people  are  cleared 
to  perceive  that  much  they  have  most  admired  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  professors  of  another  faith.  An  ill  day 
for  them»  unless,  which  we  certaiidy  do  not  think  in  Mr. 
Liddon's  case,  they  desire  to  lead  their  followers  back  to  the 
Church  to  which  themselves  are  90  deeply  indebted. 

C.  K.  P. 
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Cbbbds:  Thb  Nbw  Cr»d  amd  thb  Old,  in  thbir  Sboular  Bbsults,  1. 
fieligious  ideas  modify  every  department  of  human  activity,  1.  What  are 
the  probable  secular  consequences  of  present  religious  changes!  8.  By  **  Old 
Creed"  is  meant  the  genexal  system  of  prevailing  theological  belief,  4.  Ten- 
dency  of  modem  thought  as  regards  the  relation  of  this  life  to  the  life  to 
come,  6.  As  regards  ideas  of  earthly  happiness,  10.  As  regards  the  con- 
ception of  a  perfect  life,  16. 

Cbbbds  :  Thi  Nbw  Cbbbd  abd  thb  Old,  in  thbib  Rboular  Rbsults,  Part  II., 
241.  Apparently  imminent  change  in  the  method  of  theology,  241.  Some 
modification  of  the  idea  of  an  authoritative  supernatural  reveUtion  inevitable, 
241.  Growing  prevalence  of  the  original  over  the  traditional  revelation,  242. 
What  the  results  of  the  transition  from  a  creed  resting  on  authority  to  one 
resting  on  consciousness?  245.  Method  in  which  the  religion  of  oonsoioiis- 
ness  will  propagate  itself,  248. 

Cbosskbt,  H.  W.,  author  of  article,  ''A  Theological  Cause  C61dbre  in  Soot- 
land,"  382. 

Davidson,  Samitbl,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of  article,  ''The  Gospel  of  Mark,** 

494. 
Davidson,  S.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  *<A  Preface  written  for  the  Bnglish  Edition  of 

Fuerst's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexioon  to  the  Old  Tefitament,"  noticed,  148. 
Drummond,  Jambs,  B.  A.,  author  of  article,  '*  The  Kingdom  of  God,"  318. 
Drummond,  James,  B.A.,  "Religion  in  Worldly  Business,"  noticed,  148. 
Drummond,  R.  B.,  B.A.,  author  of  article,  "The  Youth  of  Erasmus,"  331. 

E.  V.  N.,  author  of  article,  "The  Supernatural,"  258. 

"Ecce  Dens,"  noticed,  442. 

Erasmus,  thb  Touth  of,  331.  Birth  of  Erasmus,  331.  Circumstances  of  his 
parents,  332.  Sent  to  school,  333.  Colloquy  on  Youthful  Piety,  335. 
Death  of  his  mother,  340.  At  school  at  Bolduc,  341.  Attempts  to  force 
him  into  the  monastic  life,  342.  Takes  the  cowl,  846.  Early  literaxy  efforts, 
847.     Enters  the  household  of  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  349. 

FxBLP,  Horace,  "Heroism,"  noticed,  438. 
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OiHSBumo,  Cbristutn  D.,  **The  MasBoreth  ha-MaaBoreth  of  Bliaa  Leyita,"  &e., 
noticed,  426. 

H.  A.  B.,  anthor  of  article,  "Onr  Position,  by  a  Unitarian  Layman,**  227. 

Ham,  J.  Panton,  **The  Idea  of  the  Churoh,**  442. 

Heyworlh,  Lawrence,  "Glimpses  at  the  Origin,  MiaBio9  and  Destiny  of  Man," 

443. 
HiggioBon,  B.,  "Six  Basays  on  Inspiration,  Bevealed  Religion  and  Miracles," 

noticed,  141. 
Hoelemann,  H.  G.,  "  Nene  Bibelstndien,"  noticed,  142. 
Hopps,  J.  Page,  "Family  Prayers,"  noticed,  147. 
Hurro  Lall  Boy,  B.  A.,  "Man  the  Son  of  God  ;**  "Lecture  on  Unity  and  Yariety 

in  Religion,**  reviewed,  182. 

E.,  anthor  of  article,  "The  Bilingual  Inscription  of  Canopus,**  289. 

Kennard,  R.  B.,  M.A.,  "The  Unity  of  the  Material  and  Spiritual  Worlds," 
noticed,  148. 

KiKKT,  GouRTVET,  author  of  article,  "The  Law  of  Blasphemous  Libel,"  207. 

KiHODOM  OF  GK>D,  TBI,  318.  What  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  818.  Theory 
propounded  in  Bcce  Homo,  819.  Does  Christ  often  call  himself  King  ?  821. 
Regal  language  used  figuratively  in  the  N.  T. ,  322.  Inscription  over  the  cross, 
828.  The  kingdom  of  God  the  reign  of  God  in  the  human  soul,  826.  Ac- 
cordance with  this  idea  of  the  language  of  the  N.T.,  827.  The  kingdom  of 
Gkxl  also  the  ideal  society  of  the  future,  829. 

EiBKUS,  W.,  LL.B.,  anthor  of  article,  "  Morality  and  Greeds,"  684. 

Lepsius,  R.,  "  Das  bilingue  Dekret  von  Eanopus,**  fcc.,  reviewed,  289. 

LiBBL :  Thb  Law  of  Blasphbmous  Libel,  207.  Connection  between  (Ihris- 
tianity  and  enactments  punishing  inquiiy,  207.  Judgment  of  Prisot, 
G.  J.,  208— of  Sir  M.  Hale  in  Rex  v.  Taylor,  209.  Regina  v.  Rudd,  211. 
Rex  V.  Woolston,  211.  Annett's  case,  212.  Paine*B  Age  of  Reason,  218. 
Davidson*s  case,  218.  Statute  of  William  III.,  214 — repealed  as  regards 
Unitarians,  63  GFeorge  III.,  214.  Continental  law  on  this  subject,  216. 
Briggs  V.  Huntley,  216.  Is  it  wise  to  restrain  opinions  by  law  ?  217.  Bm- 
lyn*s  case,  219.  Danger  of  advocating  Unitarian  views,  220.  Rex  v.  Eeach, 
221.  General  uncertainty  of  the  practical  application  of  the  law,  228. 
Fear  of  possible  persecution  not  groundless,  226. 

Liddon,  H.  P.,  M.A.,  "  Christ*s  Welcome  to  the  Penitent;"  "  Some  Words  for 
God,*'  reviewed,  689. 

LiDD0N*8  Sebxohsi,  689.  Mr.  Liddon*s  position  at  Oxford,  689.  Great  fome 
as  a  preacher,  690.  Similarity  of  passages  with  "Manresa,  or  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,**  691. 

Logos,  thb  Dootbinb  of  thb,  446.  Bffect  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  pre* 
sumed  unauthenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  446.  Is  the  author  of  the  Gos- 
pel— if  not  St.  John — an  impostor  ?  446.  Mr.  Tayler's  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  doctrine  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  460.  The  doctrine  the  key-stone  of 
Christian  belief,  468.  Difficulty  of  enforcing  the  claims  of  religion  from  a 
purely  subjective  base,  464.  The  recorded  beliefs  of  mankind  the  materials 
of  scientific  induction,  466.  Doctrine  of  the  Logos  combines  the  religious 
conceptions  peculiar  to  Aryan  and  Semitic  races,  467.  Providential  action  in 
this  conJi)iDation,  460.  Conception  satisfies  the  conditions  of  religious  trust, 
and  answers  to  the  results  of  science,  460. 

Lunn,  J.  C,  "A  Sermon  on  Bribery,**  noticed,  148. 

Mackay,  B.  W.,  M.A.,  "The  Eternal  Gospel,''  440. 
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Madge,  Thomas,  "Funily  Prayen,"  noticed,  147.  Ibid.,  2iid  ed.,  444. 
''Difloouim,"  485. 

Make,  tbb  (}obpbl  or,  494.  Kotioefl  of  th«  panon  to  iHiom  it  is  attributed, 
494.  Relation  of  Mark  to  the  aeoond  Oospel,  497.  Analysis  of  contents, 
600.  Relation  of  Mark  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  505.  Characteristics,  518. 
Time  and  place  of  writing,  522.  Integrity,  524.  Persons  for  whom  the 
evangelist  wrote,  and  his  object  in  compiling  a  GkMpel,  529.  Style  and  dic- 
tion, 530.    Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  582. 

Martineau,  James,  **  Sudeavours,"  4th  ed.,  noticed,  448. 

Mabtiitbau,  B.,  M.A.,  author  of  notice  of  ''Quarry's  Dissertations  on  (Gene- 
sis,*' 187— of  notice  of  Ginsbuig^s  ''Massoreth  ha-Manoreth  of  Bliss  LeTita,*' 
425. 

Miller,  Josiah,  M.A.,  "Our  Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers,**  noticed,  146. 

M188IOHART  Work  m  Ihdia,  65.  What  we  have  don»  in  India,  65.  Beli- 
gion  in  India  dead,  and  we  have  taught  no  new  one,  66.  No  true  oonaola- 
tion  for  the  failure  to  be  found  in  the  analogy  of  the  apostles,  68.  What 
the  missionaries  are,  69.  Great  missionaiy  meeting  at  Lahore,  71.  Besult 
of  missionary  work  a  practical  multiplication  of  castes,  73.  Instance  in  the 
vicinity  of  Meerut,  73.  Want  of  knowledge  necessary  to  deal  with  a  culti- 
vated people,  75.  Ignorance  of  Christianity,  79.  Doctrine  of  everlasting 
punishment,  80.  MLasionary  must  regard  himself  as  only  a  messenger  of 
Christ,  81. 

Moore,  G.,  "  The  First  Man  and  his  Place  in  Creation,**  noticed,  148. 

Morality  and  Crsbds,  584.  Greeds  cannpt  be  destroyed,  584.  Amount  of 
men*8  belief  tested,  not  by  their  words,  but  their  actions,  585.  Balance 
between  beliefs  a  very  common  state  of  mind,  537.  Immorality  of  being 
without  a  creed,  588.  Characteristics  of  a  justifiable  creed,  589.  Way  to 
construct  a  creed,  541.  Be-ezamination  and  consequent  change  of  creed, 
546.  Artificial  means  of  preventing  this,  547.  Effects  of  doctrinal  trust- 
deeds,  548. 

Morrison,  T.,  M.A.,  '*  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Bpistles  of  Paul,**  &o., 
noticed,  145. 

Mozley,  J.  B.,  B.D.,  <<0n  Miracles,**  reviewed,  258. 

Natal  :  Thi  Bishop  or  Natal  and  tbb  Church  ov  South  Afrtoa,  34. 
Bffect  of  Dr.  CoIenso*s  criticisms  on  the  Old  Testament,  85.  Are  his  opinions 
lawful  within  the  Church  of  Bngland?  36.  Variety  of  opinions  held  by 
Churchmen  in  Bngland,  40.  The  Church  of  Bngland  a  legal  compromise,  of 
which  the  terms  are  settled  by  Parliament,  42.  Miss  Coutts*  protest,  42. 
Sacerdotal  pretensions  of  Dr.  Gray,  44.  Gfreat  authorities  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Colenso*s  alleged  heresies,  46.  Dr.  Stanley  and  Dr.  Coienso,  48.  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall,  51.  Dr.  Harold  Browne,  54.  Object  of  the  sacerdotal  party  to  set 
up  a  Church  of  South  Africa,  56.  Article  in  ''Fraser**  on  Bitualism,  58. 
Postscript,  Lord  Bomill/B  judgment,  61. 

Nbalb,  B.  v.,  M.  a.,  author  of  article,  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Logos,**  445. 

''New  Catholic  Church,  the,**  noticed,  444. 

Oroahizatiok  or  Charity,  ths,  553.  Insufficiency  of  Bnglish  charity,  which 
encourages  dependence,  yet  does  not  relieve  misery,  558.  Bxtirpation  of 
pauperism,  554.  Class  of  incapables,  555.  Increasing  separation  between 
rich  and  poor,  557.  Method  of  co-operation  among  charities,  559.  Not 
ecclesiastioJ,  560.  Union  of  Liverpool  charities,  561.  Sphere  of  Govern- 
ment, 562.  Dr.  Stallard  on  Jewish  pauperism  in  London,  564.  Oiganiied 
system  of  relief,  566.  General  operation  of  the  Poor-law  in  London,  567. 
Bearing  of  strikes  upon  Poor-law  relief,  569. 

OsBORB,  B.  D.,  author  of  article,  ''Missionary  Work  in  India,"  65. 
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Tavl,  C.  Kioav,  6. a.,  author  of  notice  of  '<  Whately's  Life,"  182. 

PiLGUM  FiTHifis,  THB  '.  ▲  Studt  OF  FufUTAH  H18TOBT,  I.,  862.  The  EngliBh 
Reformation  and  ite  consequences,  368.  NonconformistB  as  distinguished 
from  Sepantists,  365.  Chureh  at  Scrooby,  866.  Ansterfield  and  Scrooby, 
867.  William  Brewster,  869.  William  Bradfoid,  870.  John  Kobinson, 
870.  Bmigiation  to  Holland,  873.  State  of  Holland,  874.  Reasons  for 
leaving  Holland,  876.  Fix  upon  Viiginia,  877.  Commercial  bairis  of  the 
emigration,  878.  Leave  Holland,  879.  Farting  oonnaels,  381.  Final  Toyage 
to  America,  882. 

FxLORiM  FATBBR8,  THB  :  A  Stvdt  OF  FuBTTAH  H18TOBT,  II.,  472.  First 
effects  of  the  discovery  of  America,  478.    Abortive  attempts  of  English  colo- 

'  nisation,  474.  The  Virginia  Companies,  475.  New  EngUnd,  476.  The 
Red  Indian,  477.  Arrival  of  the  Mayflower,  477.  Compact  of  the  emi- 
grants, 478.  Carver,  Winslow,  Standish,  479.  Landing  at  Flymonth,  480. 
Epidemic,  481.  Arrival  of  the  Fortune,  482.  Scarcity  of  food,  488.  Sub- 
sequent history  of  the  colony,  484.  Robert  Cushman's  sermon,  485.  Cha- 
racter of  New-England  Puritanism,  488.  Self-government,  489.  Theory 
of  Chureh  and  State,  489.  Offences  of  New  England  against  religious  liberty^ 
491.     General  aspect  of  life  in  New  England,  492.     Conclusion,  498. 

Pinnock,  W.  H.,  LL.D.,  *'  The  Law  of  the  Rubric,*'  noticed,  148. 

PosiTiox  :  OuB  PofliTiOB,  BT  A  Ubitabiam  Latman,  227.  Disruptions  in  sect 
or  party  not  to  be  healed,  227.  Two  distinct  tendencies  at  work  among  us, 
228.  ^reebyteriamsm  drifting  into  Unitarianism,  228.  And  a  more  definite 
Unitarian  movement^  229.  United  in  common  work,  but  tending  to  separa- 
tion in  quiet  timee,  280.  Controversy  in  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Assodatioh,  281.  Proposed  basis  of  a  new  Representative  Asseitibly,  282. 
Plea  for  such  a  bond  of  union  founded  on  the  matter  of  property,  not  tena- 
ble, 232.  No  Association  can  represent  the  spiritual  unity  of  all  Christian 
hearts,  284.  Simihuity  of  belief  essential  to  common  worship,  285.  •  Idea 
of  an  Association  embracing  churches  of  different  belief  visionary,  2)S6.  What 
could  be  the  pnotical  work  of  such  an  Association  ?  237.  The  Unitarian 
name,  288. 

Pbbsbttbb  Anglioabus,  author  of  article,  ''The  Bishop  of  Natal  and  the 
Church  of  South  Africa^*'  84. '  Notice,  **  Natal  Sermons,"  420. 

QuABBT,  JohUf  M.A.,  "Genesis  and  its  Authorship;  two  Dissertations/* 
noticed,  187. 

Rammohub  Rot  abd  Hibdoo  Thbism,  182.  Movement  in  India  in  favour  of 
a  philosophical  theism,  183.  Views  of  the  new  reformers  bolder  than  those 
of  Rammohun  Roy,  185.  Rammohun  Roy's  synopsis  of  the  Veda  books,  187. 
His  unwillingness  to  be  questioned  on  matters  of  religion,  188.  Letter  of 
introduction  which  he  brought  to  Bentham,  190.  Miss  Carpenter's  *'  Last 
Days,"  192.   Extracts  from  writings  by  members  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  194. 

Salisbubt  :  Thb  Bishop  of  Saubbvbt's  Chabob,  402.  Personal  character  of 
the  Bishop,  408.  The  Catholic  systemr  and  the  Bishop's  adhesion  to  it,  404. 
Language  in  regard  to  Bishops  Cotton  and  Grey,  406.  Sacerdotal  doctrine 
the  centre  part  of  the  Charge,  406.  The  Catholic,  the  Anglican  and  the 
Protestant  position,  408.  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  410.  Of  Absolution, 
415.    Wider  issue  involved  in  all  these  controversies,  418.     ^ 

Schenkel,  Dr.,  "The  Character  of  Jesus  portrayed;  translated  by  Fumess," 
noticed,  434. 

Sbabpb,  Saxitbl,  author  of  article,  '*  The  Chronology  of  Christ's  Ministry," 
297. 

Shipley,  Orby,  M.A.,  "Tracts  for  the  Day,"  noticed,  444. 
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*'  Social  Duties,  by  a  Man  of  Bminen,**  reTiewtd,  658. 

Stallud,  J.  H.,  H.B.,  **  London  Paaperism  among  Jews  and  ChristianB,**  re- 
viewed, 553. 

SuPBBMATURAL,  THi,  258.  Scienco  and  Religion  often  look  at  Divine  Power 
from  opposite  udea,  259.  Mr.  Mosley^s  argament,  259.  Proves  too  much, 
260.  Refutation  of  the  assumed  invariableness  of  natural  order,  261.  Pos- 
sible reply  of  the  philosopher,  265.  An  inconsistency  between  the  positive 
and  negative  half  of  Mr.  M.'s  argument,  266.  Whence  the  power  of  pre- 
dicting phenomena?  Mr.  Mosley^s  theory  and  objection  to  it,  267.  The 
continuity  of  natural  action,  269.  Working  without  means  the  essence  of 
the  miraculous,  271.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  will,  so  far  as  known  to  us, 
to  remove  the  presumption  against  miracles,  273.  Causes  of  the  general 
disposition  to  ascribe  miraculous  power  to  God,  278.  First,  confused  ideas 
of  the  origin  of  natural  phenomena,  274.  Second,  application  to  the  Creator 
of  modes  of  action  proper  to  the  Creature,  275.  Third,  the  power  of  the 
imagination  exercised  through  language,  279.  Are  we  not  in  danger  of  losing 
fiuth  in  the  personal  being  of  God  f  280.  Argument  from  the  evidential 
character  of  miracles,  288.  Idea  of  revelation  adapted  to  modem  thought| 
285. 

Tatlsr,  J.  J.,  B.A.,  author  of  article,  **The  Apocryphal  Gospels,**  149. 
<*Ti8chendorf  s  Edition  of  the  Vatican  N.  T.,'*  851. 

Tayler,  J.  J.,  B.A.,  **An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,**  &c.,  noticed,  429. 

Tbkolooioal  Caubb  Cslibrk  nr  Sootlavd,  a,  882.  Prevalence  of  secret 
heresy  in  Scotland,  882.  Firm  resistance  of  the  Free  Church  to  heresy,  884. 
The  Rev.  W.  C.  Smith,  885.  His  Lectures  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
886.  Condemned  by  Committee  of  Presbytery,  887.  Questions  asked  and 
answered,  888.  Minuteness  of  the  question  at  issue,  891.  Mr.  Smith's 
theory  of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  891.  Dr.  Fair- 
haim*s  criticism,  892.  Dr.  Buchanan's,  894.  Vote  of  the  Presbytery  upon 
Mr.  Smith's  answers  to  the  questions,  896.  Final  judgment  of  tiie  Assem- 
bly, 898. 

Thilo,  J.  C,  "Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,"  reviewed,  149. 

Thom,  J.  H.,  anthor  of  article,  "Archbishop  Whately  and  the  Life  of  Blanco 
White,*'  82. 

Tischendorf,  C.  F.,  "  De  Ew.  Apooryphomm  Origine  et  Usn,**  149.  "  Bvan- 
gelia  Apocrypha,"  reviewed,  149.  "Novum  Testamentom  Vaticannm,** 
&c.,  reviewed,  851. 

TisoHBRDORp's  Bditzor  OF  TRi  Vatioav  Nbw  Tbataxbht,  851.  Text  not 
directly  taken  ex  ipso  codice,  851.  Various  collations  of  the  MS.,  852. 
Mai's  edition,  858.  Bnttmann,  Alford,  854.  Tischendorf  s  account  of  his 
own  collation,  855.  Account  of  the  MB.,  857.  Comparison  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Sinaitio  MSS.,  860. 

"Unity  of  Truth,  the,"  noticed,  448. 

"Universal  Chuitsh,  the,"  noticed,  145. 

Univbbsitt  Collbob  and  Mb.  MCrtikbau,  120.  Statement  of  fscts,  121. 
Religious  neutrality  the  characteristic  of  University  College,  122.  Necessary 
qualifications  of  a  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy,  128.  Mr.  Martineau's 
aptitude  for  the  chair,  124.  Mr.  Grote's  motion,  125.  How  would  this 
principle  have  worked  in  England  in  past  times  f  126.  Theological  equili- 
brium of  the  College  not  to  be  disturbed,  127.  Use  of  the  Unitarian  pre- 
text, 128.  Real  difficulty  phUosophical,  129.  Attempt  to  set  up  a  philo- 
sophical orthodoxy,  180.  True  complaint  that  the  ablest  candidate  )^BB  not 
been  chosen,  181. 


